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incense ^4 ) Pours grease from a vase upon the road, probably covered with wood, on which 
the sledge glided. The back of the sledge Is cut so us to admit the points of levers, commonly 
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twed to KgJid sod JasfAA fat a<JviBg Urge monmwta, toA acaiicmed tn Bdfodot tt. 116 . 
«»(• ) Egn^tUn foldlen.><6, 7, 8, 9 ) Four rows of forty-three men ea<A« dn^glng tbn 
•tatae. Some appear to be fiKelgnera, othere EgypUana, and aoldlers.— (10.) Hen oanylng 
grease, or water,-— ( 11 } Others otfiying some implements.— <12 ) Toskmasten or si^er- 
inteodents — (IS, 16, 16.) St^Mristeadents sad perh^ relleb of men la the oolunuu 

-of hlereglyphios to the extreme right the none mention^ Is the Bsrw^iit/' and thut 
part of it <*on the«Mi'* bank, where this tomb is hewn in the Umestons rook. 

P. 199, oh. 124, note’. 

Plan of the PTramids 

P. 201, oh. 125, note 

Mode of constmotlDg a Pyramid. 

P. 204, oh. 127, note'. 

Names of Shofo, ShufU, Suphls, or Cheops, andof Non.ShQfa 

P. 205, oh. 129, note *. 

Name of Meocheres, or hfycerlims. 
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P. 

P. 

P. 

P 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
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209, oh. 134, note *. 

Beotion of part of the third Pyrandd, shoving the original paasago and chamber, aod the 
later onea 

211, oh. 136, note 

Spite or okeveta of bronie ( Onganan ifiuanit, iiosoe ) 

213, oh 136, note’. 

Brick Pyramid of Eawira. 


214, oh. 136, note ^ 

Brick making at Theboa, ehowing how they miiod the mod and nude tho tales of brloks, 
oreriooked by taskmssters ss described in Exodus The workmen were brelgnors, but not 
in this instance Jewa (ZhebM ) 

233, ch. 152, note 

Foreign auxiliaries in the time of Berneses m (Iltehai) 

236, ch. 165, note *. 

An Egyptian temple, surrounded hy ita femcnot planted with tteee. A procession with 
a sscrsd shrine Is entering tho tanenoi from the hypmthral building before tho entrance 
Beyond are a villa, and viUagee in the plain, which la intersected by canale from tho Nile 

267, ch. 171, note’, 

(No I ) Tho great serpent Apap or Aphophto, lying dead before the Qod Atmoo or Atnm. 
(No 11) Apbophia m a human form, pierced by the spdar of Horns. 

Legend of Atmoo, or Atum-Ke, tho Snn, and Aphophis mhw. 

261 oh. 175, note *, 

(No I ) The human headed or andro.ephiiix 
(No II ) The ram headed sphinx 

262, oh. 175, ib. 

(No. m ) The hawk-headed sphinx 
(No TV ) The winged female sphinx. 

(No V ) A fabulous animal 

(No VI) Andro.sphlnx representing a king prseentlng an offering 

(No Vn ) Five other faimlons animal. ^ 

266, oh. 177, note’. 

Men presenting themselves befbn the magistiates or scrihee 


(Bmf iTastwh) 
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P. 268> ok 181, note •. 

Kmn of Twibot. 

P. 269, oh, 182, note *. 

Artlgts painting on pcaid^ and colouring a statue , date about 2000 b.o iB$ni ) 

P. 270, ch. 182, lb. 

Mode of drawing Egyptian figures in squares (fMes ) 

P. 272,ch 182, note! 

A corslet, probably of linen, waited with various coloured devices (fba&M ) 


APPENDIX TO BOOK II 


CHAPTER IL p 279. 

The Twelve Egyptian Months, expressed In hieroglyphlos 
CH. Ill p. 288. 

Hieroglyphics signifying * prayer " 

CH. V p 303 

The eentence in the 3rd year, 4th month of the waters (t,e Meadrd), the 20th day, of King 
Ptolemy , " in hieroglyphics, in hieratic, and in demotic. 

Other hieroglyphics tbroughont this chapter 

CH, V p 315. 

Hebrew, Phoenician, and Greek Alpbabete 

OH. VI p 320 

(Ko I ) Some of the numerous attitudes wrestlers (Rent Hassan.) 

(No II) Games of ball {0) 

OH. VI, p 321 

(No III ) Another game of ball (tb ) 

(No IV ) Game with a hoop (»h) 

(No y ) Game apparently to try who sbali rise first from the ground (t6 ) 

CH. VI p 322 

(No YI ) Tumbling women (tb ) 

(No YU ) Raising bags of sand ) 

(No YIII ) Feats of tumbling, with the prise a necklace They are, as usual, women 




vj. p 323. 

(No IX ) Thimble rig, 2000 s c 

(•*) 

(No X ) Games of mora, and odd and even 

(tb) 

(No XI ) Bull fight 

(•b) 

(No XII ) Game of draughts 

(*) 

VI p. 324. 

(No xnL) Gaines of draughts and mora 

(<b) 


(No XIV ) Pieces for the game of draughts 
(No XV ) Other pieces for draughts 
(No XVI ) Board of an unknown game, with the men Id the drawer 

(Pr JbMft Collection ) 

OH. VI p 325 

(No XVn ) Another board ^0 ) 

(No XVUI ) An unknown game , and a man standing on bis bead (&nt Hhaton ) 

(No XIX ) Other unknown games (fb ) 
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OS. viu. p. 338. 

Amngtraent <rf die «»* 1» drnattlaa. »howls« the watempMMittMieMee »{ wme of them 

OB. vni. p. 340. 

iwsngtmftnt of ^ lat aad drd dfOMtiM. 

OH. vui. p. 364. 

Name of the King Eeel-totl, or Beeltot, who fcUcnred King Horue .. (Apu tablet ) 

OH. vm. p. 380. 

Name of Psammetlahua I, 

Names of Tepoantepea (?), wife of Paammetlchaa I , and of the Ethiopian king Poeonth and 
his queen Amunatia, her father and mother ... . (JMes and Oebel Sorted.) 


BOOK III. 

P. 411, oh. 13, note*. 

Name of Memphis, “the white building.” and “Men-nofre, the land of the Pyramid." 

P. 418, oh. 18, note «. 

Cooks patting geese into a boiler ... ... (Thntb near the Ppraiavl ) 

Cooks roasting a goose and cutting up meat . (fh ) 

P. 420, oh. 20, note ’. 

The H'etua lanttuna. 

fitatue of a Goddess found in Syria holding a shell in her hand 

P. 426, ch. 26, note*. 

Name of Hehl, the city of the Orest Oasis 

P. 428, ch. 28, note >. 

Name of Apis or Hapl 

P. 429, ch. 28, ib. 

Figure of Apia-Oelrle 
Brouze figure of the Bull Apis 

P, 438, oh. 37, note 

Two figures of the pigmy-god Pthah-Sokar-Oslris 

P. 453, ch. 54, note 

Plan of Samos 

P. 458, ch. 60, note ®, 

Ground-plan of the Heraum, or temple of Juno, at Samoa 

P, 466, ch. 68, note^ 

View of the Great hfound of Sub, the ancient Susa. 

P. 490, ch. 97, note*. 

(1.) Logs of ebony and Iroiy brought Iff Hthioplans as part of the tribute to the Pharaohs. 

(a ) Ethiopians with an ebony club like those now used in Ethiopia. 

(S ) The modem ebony clubs of Ethiopia. 

P. 504, ch. 116, note^ 

Pig of tin found In ComwALl, and now in the Truio Uiueum, 
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Essay 'L p. 540.' 

(No. 2.) Goddess with a child, from Idallam in Cyprus ... ... (/ft As 

(No. 2.) Isle And. Homs of Egypt. 

P. 542. 

(No. 3.) Statue ftmnd In Ualta, supposed to be of Astarte, or Venus, of Ecmsn time. 

P.644. 

(No. 4 ) Figure of Astorte. found in Gtrurta 

P. 545. 

(No. 6.) Two heads found at Idalium in C^rpnu (/n the fVrin ifttseufA.) 

Essay IV. p. 571. 

Chart of the rains of Babylon .. (/Vvn» Oapt, &2&/i Skrvep.) 

V, 576. 

Bestoration of w^l^lon of ancient Babylon. 

P. 676. 

View of the mound of Babtt, or ancient temple of Belus. 

P. 579. 

Part the Kaer, or ancient palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 

P.680. 

Fragment of a frieze from the above palace. 

P, 582. 

Oh'gihaf pran oAde Sx^Mknrwf, accorolhg cb t^de conjecture ot'dliT. £ayanf. 

P. 684. 

Elevation restored according to actual measurements. 

F. 589. 

General map of the country about Babylon, according to U. Oppert. 

P.690. 

Bestoration of the Boyal Realdence or A<^opoiis of Babylon, according to M. Oppert. 


The Ulustrations acoompanylng the notes signed <>. W. are from original drawings by gtr 
Gardner 'Wilkinson. 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


THE SECOND BOOK, ENTITLED EUTERPE. 


1. On the death of Cyrus, CambyeeB his son by Cassandan^ 
daughter of Phamaspes took the kingdom. CassandanS had 
died in the lifetime of Cyrus, "who had made a great mourning 
for her at her death, and had commanded all the subjects of 
his empire to observe the like. Cambyses, the son of this 
lady and of Cyrus, regarding the Ionian and .®olian Greeks as 
vassals of his father, took them -with him in his expedition 
against Egypt* among the other naticms which owned his 


sway. _______ 

^ The date of the expedition of 
Oambysee against £g7pt cannot be 
fixed with absolnte certainty. Ha- 
netho> whose authority is of the 
greateet importance, gave Cambyses, 
according to Afrioanas (ap. Synoell, 
p. 141), a reign of six years in Egypt, 
which would place ins inyasion in 
B c. 527. Eusebius, however (Chron 
Gan. Pars i. p. 105), reports Hanetho 
diSerentJy, and himself agrees nearly 
with Diodorus (i. 68), who puts the 
expedition in the 8rd year of the 63rd 
Olympiad, or B.c. 526, This date, 
which is the one ordinarily received, 
is, <m the whole, the most probable..* 

It is oorioQS that Herodotus, whose 
priooipdl: object, in Books i. to v., is 
to tz«ae the gr^ual growth of the 
i^E»nuan power, should as^ nothing 
directly pf the first four years of 
Oambyses, thereby so im- 

VOL. n. 


portant an event as the subj^oti^ 
of Phoenicia, which was certainly ao- 
oompliBhed by him. (See below, iii. 
34, and comp, note to Book. lii. oh. 19 ) 
This period probably contained, be- 
sides the submisaion of PhoemoiS) and 
of Cyprus, the reduction or eubfiiis- 
sion of Cilicia, which lay iu the same 
quarter. Cilicia which was inde- 
pendent of the groat Lydian kingdom 
(suprii, i. 28), and which, was not 
reduced, so far as appears, by either 
Cyme or Harpagus, — for the contrary 
statement of Xenophon (Cyrop. i. i. 
§ 4), who ascribes to Cyrus the oozu 
quest of Cilicia, Cyprus, Fhcenicia, 
and Hgypt (.0 deserves no credit — 
must have been added to the empire 
either by ^Oambyses or by Darius, 
and is most probably a conquest of 
the former. These events would 
serve to occupy Cambyses during his 

B 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITY. 


BfiOKlI. 


2. Now the Egyptians, before the reign of their kiftg 
I^saounetichns, believed themselves to be the most aitcient of 
maukind.^ Since Psammetichos, however, made an attempt 
to discover who were actually the primitive race,® they have 
been of opinion that while they surpass all other nations, the 
Phrygians surpass them in antiquity. This king, finding it 
impossible to make out by dint of inquiry what men were the 
most ancient, contrived the following method of discovery : 
He took two children of the common sort, and gave them over 
to a herdsmen to bring up at his folds, ptrictly charging him 
to let no one utter a word in their presence, but to keep them 
in a sequestered cottage, and from time to time introduce goats 
to their apartment, see that they got their fill of milk, and in 
all other respects look after them. His object herein was to 
Imow, after the indistinct babblings of infancy were over, what 
word they would first articulate. It happened as he bad antici- 
pated. The herdsman obeyed his orders for two years, and at 


first four years, and explain the 
reason why ho deferred the Egyptian 
expedition, already designed by Cyrus 
(i. 163), tm his fifth. 

" This affectation of extreme snti> 
quity is strongly put by Plato in his 
Tinueus (p. 22. B), where the Greek 
nation is taxed by tlie Egyptians with 
being in its infancy as compared with 
thorn. Aooording to the account 
which Herodotus gives below (oh. 
142), the priests in some places would 
aeem to have pretended, in their dis> 
cnssions with foreigners, to an anti- 
quity of above 11,000 years for their 
nation. The entire nnmber of years, 
however, assigned by Manetho to his 
SO dynasties of kings did not greatly 
exceed 6000, and Syncellus reports 
Hanetho as claiming for the monarchy 
no longer actual duration than 3555 
years before the conquest by Alex- 
ander. (See Muller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., 
vol. ii. p. 634) Eren this view, how- 
ever, seems to be extravagant, for it 
places the accession of Menos in b.c. 
3887, which is considerably before 


the Deluge, aooording to the highest 
computation. Still the Egyptian 
numbers are moderate compared 
with those of some other nations. 
The Babylonians counted 468,000 
years from their first king Alorus to 
the conquest by Cyrus (^Beros. ap. 
Euseb. Chion. Can. i. p. 6-18 ; oom- 
paro Brandis, Eemm Ass. Temp. 
Emendata,pp. 16-17;) and the Indians 
and Chinese trace their history for a 
still longer period. 

The Egyptian claims to a high rela- 
tive antiquity had, no doubt, a solid 
basis of truth. It is probable that a 
settled monarchy was established in 
Egypt earlier than in any other 
country. Babylonian history does not 
go back beyond b.c. 2286. Egyptian 
begins nearly 500 years earlier. 

* The disposition on the part of 
PsammetichuB towards scientifio on. 
quiry is noticed again in oh. 28. Per- 
haps the contact with the Qrooks, 
which began in his reign (ch. 154), 
cansod the development of the Egyp- 
tian mind in this direction. 
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OBOOS ” STOBT. 
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th« «nd of that time, on hie one day opening the door of their 
room and going in, the children both ran up to him with 
outstretched arms, and distinctly said “ Becos.” When this 
first happened the herdsman took no notice ; hut afterwards 
when he observed, on coming often to see after them, that the 
word was constantly in their mouths, he informed his lord, 
and hy his command brought the children into his presence. 
Psammetiohus then himself heard them say the word, upon 
which he proceeded to make inquiry what people there was 
who called anything “becos,” and hereupon he learnt that 
“ becos ” was the Phrygian name for bread.* In consideration 
of this circumstance the Egyptians yielded their claims, and 
admitted the greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

3. That these were the real facts I learnt at Memphis from 
the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, among other foolish tales, 
relate that Psammetiohus had the children brought up by 
women whose tongues he had previously out out ; but the 
priests said their bringing up was such as I have stated above. 
I got much other information also from conversation with 
these priests while I was at Memphis, and I even went to 
Heliopolis and to Thebes,® expressly to try whether the priests 
of those places would agree in their accounts with the priests 


* The word ^(kqs has been thought 
connected with th© German ”backen” 
and onr “ bake.” Laeecn, however, 
throws donbt on this connexion, and 
BUggestB aformation from the Sanscrit 
root paCj which becomes (he says) in 

Greek vhr-v, Latin coq-uo, German 
coch-en, onr “cook," Servian 
&o. (See his Essay * Ueber die Lykis- 
chen Inschriften, und die Alten Spra- 
chen Klein Asiens,’ p. dG9.) Bab this 
connexion, which may be allowed, does 
not prevent the other from being also 
real. Bee on this point, and on the 
general snbjeot of the Phrygian lan- 
guage, the Es^ys appended to Book i, 
Essay zi., ** On the Ethnio Affinities 
of the Nations of Western Asia,’* § 12. 
If the story has any truth in it, the 
children probably (as Larcher ob- 


serves) were imitating the bleating of 
the goats. (See note in Appendix to 
this Book, ca. i. § 1.) 

* The name of Thebes is almost 
always written in the plural by the 
Greeks and Eomans — Thebse — 
but Pliny writes, “ Tbeb© porfcamm 
centum nobilis fama.” The Egyptian 
name of Thebes was Ap, or A*pe, the 
“ head,*’ or ” capital.” This, with the 
feminine article, became Tap^, and in 
th© Memphitic dialect Tbap4, pro- 
nounced, as by the Copts, Thaba, 
whence ©JjiScu in Ionic Greek. The 
oldest known monuments in Western 
Thebea were of Aumn.m-he 1. at 
Karnak, and of his successor Osir* 
tasen I., who ruled immod ately alter 
the 6th dynasty ended at Memphis, 
about D.c. 2080,— [G. W.] 
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THE EGYPTIAN SOLAB YEAE. 


BookII. 


at Memphis. The Heliopolitans have the reputation of being 
the best skilled in history of all the Egyptians.® What they 
told me concerning their religion it is not my intention to 
repeat, except the names of their deities, which I believe all 
men know equally. If I relate anything else concerning these 
matters, it will only be when compelled to do so by the course 
of my narrative.’ 

4. Now with regard to mere human matters, the accounts 
which they gave, and in which aU agreed, were the follow- 
ing. The Egyptians, they said, were the first to discover the 
solar year, and to portion out its course into twelve parts. 
They obtained this knowledge from the stars. (To my mind 
they contrive their year much more cleverly than the Greeks, 
for these last every other year intercalate a whole month,® but 
the Egyptians, dividing the year into twelve months of thirty 
days each, add every year a space of five days besides, whereby 
the circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniformity.®) 
The Egyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use 
the names of the twelve gods,*® which the Greeks adopted 


® Heliopolis was the j^eat seat of 
learnuig, and the oniyersity of Egypt; 
and that it was one of the oldest 
cities is proved by the obelisk of Oeir- 
tasen I. of the 12th dynasty. See 
below note"^ on ch. 8. — [G. W.J 

For instanoesof the reserve which 
Herodotus here promises, see chapters 
45, 46, 47, 48, 61, 62, 65, 81, 132, 170, 
and 171. The secrecy in matters of 
religion, which was no doubt enjoined 
upon Herodotus by the Egyptian 
priests, did not seem straugo to a 
Greek, who was accustomed to it in 
the “mysteries” of his own country- 
men. 

® Vide supri, i. 82, and see note ® ad 
loo. 

® This at once proves they inter- 
calated the (quarter day, making their 
year to coneiat of 865i^ days, without 
■which the soasons could not return to 
the same periods. The fact of Hero- 
dotus not understanding their method 
of iiiteroalation dees not argue (os 


Gf^oet seems to think) that the 
Egyptians were ignorant of it. Their 
ha'ring fixed the Bothic period in 
1922 B.a, and ascortampd that 1460 
Sothio were equal to 1461 vulgar or 
“vague” yeare, as well as the state, 
ments of ancient authors, decide the 
question. But for the date of a king’s 
reign they used the old year of 360 
days j and the months were not reck- 
oned from his accession, but were part 
of the current year. Thus, if he came 
to the throne on the 10th of the last 
month of the year, or Mos6re, he 
would date in the let year, the 12th 
month, the 10th day j and bis second 
year would be in the following month 
Tboth, or 25 days after his accession. 
The Jews appear to have done the 
same. (See the Appendix to this 
Book, CH. ii.) — [G. W.] 

Borne suppose these to be the 
twelve Gods of Olympus, the same as 
the Consentes of the Homans, given 
by Varro, 
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from ; and first erected altars, images, and temples to the 
Gods; and also first engraved upon stone the figures of animals. 
In most of these oases they proved to me that what they said 
was true. And they told me that the first man‘ who ruled over 
Egypt was M^n,® and that in his time all Egypt, except the 
Thebaic canton, was a marsh,® none of the land below lake 
Moeris then showing itself above the surface of the water. This 
is a distance of seven days’ sail from the sea up the river. 

5. What they said of their country seemed to me very 


•• Juno, Veata, Minerva, Ceres, Diane, Venns, 
Man, 

Mercuriue, Jovi, Neptanus, VuIcadoh, 
Apollo,” 

and that they do not refer to any ar- 
rangement of the Egyptian Pantheon; 
bat in oh, 145 Herodotoa dietinctly 
mentionB the three orders of Egyptian 
Gods, the drst two consisting of eight 
and twelve, and the third '*bom of 
the twelve/’ He also shows bow 
mnoh older some were considered in 
Exyp^ than in Greece j Fan being one 
of the eight oldest, and Hercules of 
the twelve ; and says (li. 43) that 
Neptune was a ** God quite unknown 
to the Egyptians.” Again in ch. 4 he 
distinctly states they had twelve 
Gods. The Etruscans had twelve 
Great Gods ; the Romans probably 
derived that number from them. — 
(See note in Appendix, CH. ui. § 1.) — 
[GW.] 

^ According to the chronological 
tables of the Egyptians the Gods 
were represented to have reigned 
first, and after them Idenes the 
Thinite ; and the same is found re- 
corded in the Turin Papyrus of Kings, 
as well as in Manotho and other 
writers. Manetho gives them in this 
order : — 1 Vulcan (Pthah) ; 2. Helios 
(Be), the Sun; 3. Agathodeemon (Hor- 
Hat, or possibly Noam) ; 4. Chronos 
(Seb) j 5. Osiris ; 6. Typhon (properly 
Seth) ; and 7> Homs. In the Papy- 
rus there remain only Seb, Osiris, 
Seth, Homs, Thoth, Thmei, (or Mei 
“Truth”), and apparently Homs 
(the Younger), who wae “the last 


God who reigned in Egypt.” (See 
n. * oh. 43, n. * ch. 99, and Tn. P. W., 
p. 7-11.) Menes (Menai) is 
sented by some to have been a oon- 
queror; but the Egyptians did not 
then obtain possession of the valley 
of the Nile for the first time ; for he 
was from This, and their early immi- 
gration from Asia happened long 
before. On the establishment of 
royalty, luxury appears to have been 
introdnced into Egypt, and Tne- 
phachtbus (Technatis of Plot, de Is. 
8), the father of Bocchoris of the 24th 
dynasty, put up a curse “against 
Meinis ” (Menes) in a temple at 
Thebes for having led the Egyptians 
from their previous simple and frugal 
habits. Diodorus (i. 45) says also 
that Menas was the first who intro- 
duced the worship of the Gods, and 
sacrifices, the use of letters, couches, 
and rich carpets. Cp. Cicero, Tusc. 
Disp. V. 35. See App. ch. viii. — 
[G. W.] 

^ Herodotus does not call this king 
Henos, or Menas (os Diodorus, i. 45), 
but Mfen. The Egyptian form is JTua 
according to Bunsen and Lepsins. 

* Note, besides the improtobility of 
such a change, the fact that Menes 
was the reputed founder of Memphis, 
which is fur to the noi'th of this lake ; 
and that Busins, near the coast (the 
reputed burial-place of Osiris), Buto, 
Pelusium, and other towns of the 
Delta, were admitted by the Egyp- 
tians to be of the earliest date. — 
[G. W.] 
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SOTFT AN ACQUIRED OOUNIST. 


Book It 


reasonable. For any one ^bo sees Bgypt, wi&oot haTing 
heard a word about it before, must perceive, if he has only 
common powers of observation, that the Egypt to which the 
Greeks go in their ships is an acquired countiy, the gift of 
the river.^ The same is true of the land above the lake to the 
distance of three days’ voyage, concerning which the Egyptians 
say nothing, but which is exactly the same kind of country. 

The following is the general character of the region. In 
the first place, on approaching it by sea, when you are still a 
day’s sail from the land, if you let down a sounding-line you 
will bring up mud, and find yourself in eleven fathoms’ water, 
which shows that the soil washed down by the stream extends 
to that distance 


* Vide infrk, oh. 10, and note ad 
h) 0 . The theory had been started by 
HeoaUens, who made nse of the same 
expression. (See Arrian, Exp. Al. v. 6.) 

[Herodotus observes that the same 
might be said of the country above 
for three days’ sail ; and exactly the 
same appearance might have struck 
him throughout the whole valley of 
the Nile. But though the depth of 
the soil has greatly increased, and is 
still increasing, in various ratios in 
different parte of the valley, the first 
deposit did not take place after man 
existed in Egypt ; and as marine pro- 
duotions have not been met with in 
boring to the depth of 40 feet in the 
Delta, it is evident that its soil was 
deposited from the very first on a 
.S|)aoe already above the level of the 
Mediterranean. The formation of the 
Delta of Egypt is not like that of 
some other rivers, where the land has 
been protruded far into the sea; on 
the contrary, the Nile, after pursuing 
its course through the alluvial soil, 
enters the sea at the same distanoe 
north of the Lake Mceris as it did in 
the age of the early kings of Egypt. 
The sites of the oldest cities are as 
near the sea-shore as when they were 
inhabited of old ; and yet the period 
now elapsed since some of them were 
built is nearly double that between 


Menes andHerodotus. I have already 
in another work explained the erro- 
neous notion of the Pharos I. having 
oime been distant &om Egypt (Ai> Eg. 
W. vol. i. p. 7), by showing that the 
name Myvrrros in Homer signified 
(not the country, but) the “ Nile j ” 
for the Pharos I. and the coast of 
Alexandria bemg both rocl^, the dis- 
tance between them has always been 
the same. Another great reason for 
the Delta not encroaching on the sea 
is that the land is always sinking 
along the north coast of Egypt (while 
it rises at the head of the Ked Sea) ; 
and there is evidence to show that 
the Mediterranean has enoroaohed, 
and that the Delta has lost instead of 
gaining, along the whole of its extent 
Canopus to Felusium. — G. W.J 
^ The distance you see the Mediter- 
ranean discoloured by the Nile during 
the inundation is very great, and the 
same takes place in a minor degree at 
the mouths of rivers on the Syrian 
coast, but without their forming any 
deltas ; nor is the shallow sea off the 
coast of Egypt more a part of the 
Delta of the Nile now than when 
sounded in Herodotus’ time, about 
2300 years ago; and 11 orgyies (or 
fathoms) at a day’s sail from the 
coast would alarm a sailor even at the 
present day. For you only come into 
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6. The length of the oonntry along shore, according to the 
bonnds that we assign to Egy^ namely, from the Plinthin§tio 
gulf* to Lake Serbdnis, which extends along the base of Mount 
Casius, is sixty Bchoenes.’ The nations whose territories are 
scanty measure them by the fathom ; those whose bounds are 
less confined, by the furlong; those who have an ample 
territory, by the parasang ; but if men have a country which 
is very vast, they measure it by the schoene.® Now the length 
of the parasang is thirty furlongs,® but the schoene, which is 
an Egyptian measure, is sixty furlongs.* Thus the coast-line 
of Egypt would extend a length of three thousand six hundred 
furlongs. 

7. From the coast inland as far as Heliopolis the brefidth 


11 fathoms water at about 12 or 13 
miles off the coast, about Abookir; 
and at 26 or SO miles you have 60, 70> 
60, and 90 fathoms, with sand and 
mud. At 6 or 6 miles from the mouth 
of the Nile the water on the axirface is 
nearly fresh, and the bottom mostly a 
stiff mud. The longest day’s sad, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 86), is 
700 stadia, about 79^ English miles, 
or (infr^, oh. 9) 640 stadia, about 61 
miles, where the soundings would be 
at least the same somber of fathoms. 

[a w.] 

Flinthin^ was a town near the 
Lake Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. p. 1139 ; 
I’tol. iy. 0 , 6; Scylax. Perip. 106). 
From it the lake, as well as the bay, 
was sometimes called ** Flinthinetao.” 
The name “ Arapotes,” given in Pliny 
(v. 10) to this lake is evideutly a false 
reading. It should be Bacotis, and 
applies to Alexandria. — [G. W.] 

^ The Bohcene, an Egyptian mea- 
sure, VQxied from 80 and 32 to 40 
stadia, according to PViny (v. 10, xii. 
14) ; and Strabo distinctly says (xvii. 
p. 1140) it was of various lengths in 
different parts of Egypt. Herodotus 
says it was equal to 60 stadia, making 
the length of the coast 3600 stadia, 
which, at 600 feet to the stadium, 
would be more than 400 Eng. m. The 
real length of the coast from the Bay 


of Plinthind at Taposiris, or at Plin- 
tbin^, even to the east&m end of the 
Lake Serbdnis, is by the shoi'e little 
more than 800 Eng. miles. Diodorus 
estimates the breadth of Egypt by the 
coast at 2000 stadia*, and Strabo 
gives only 1770 stadia from the 
Temple of Jupiter Casius at the Ser- 
bonio Lake to Pharos, which, added to 
200 stadia to Taposiris, make 1970 
stadia. The real distance from Casius 
to Pharos is about 1944 stadia, and 
from Pharos to Taposiris or to Plin- 
thini nearly 260, being a total of 
about 2204 stadia. — [G. W.] 

B Some might imagine this to be 
confirmed by modem custom : the 
English measuring by miles, the 
French by leagues, the Germans by 
the ** meile/* of more than four times 
our mile in length ; but this will not 
hold good generally, and the Bussiaa 
wersb is only about two-thirds of an 
English mile, or 1167 yards. — [G, W.] 

^ See note on Book v. oh. 63. 

' This would be more than 36,000 
English feet, or nearly 7 miles. 

[The Greek “ rope,” is the 

same word which signifies rush, of 
which ropes are still mode in Egypt 
and in other countries ; and it has b^n 
singularly transferred to the shein of 
our modem measure for thread and 
Bilk.— G. W.] 
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of Egypt is considerable ; the country is flat, without springs, 
and full of swamps.® The length of the route firom the sea. up 


* ^eliopohs fitood on the edge of 
the deaort, abont mUee to the E of 
the apex of the Delta, but the alia, 
vial land of the Delta extended 5 
mdea further to the eastward of that 
citf, to what 18 now the Biz^cet el 
Hag The monutainB to the 3 of 
HeliopoliB closing in to the westward 
towards the Hde make the valley 
narrow jn that part, and thronghout 
the rest of its course from the 8 
The southern point of the Delta ap 
pears formerly to have extended fur- 
ther up the river (t,e south) than at 
present, and to have been nearly 
opposite the modern village of Shoo 
bra (see M Eg W vol i p 4D1 ) 
At the time and long after Cairo was 
founded, the I^ile ran more to the 
eastward, as Mr Lane has shown, 
under its western walla 

The accumulation of alluvial soil at 
the base of the obelisk of Osirtasen at 
Heliopolis, as around the sitting 
Colossi in the plain at Thebes, has 
been often appealed to for deter 
mining the rise of the alluvial soil 
within a certain period, but as there is 
no possibility of ascertaining how for 
If stood above the reach of the inun 
dation when, first put up, we have no 
base for any calculation Ihe water 
of the inundation having been for 
ages kept out, according to Egyptian 
custom, from the enclosui’e in which 
the temple stood, the accumulation 
of deposit there was the more rapid 
when in after times the water was 
admitted, which readily accounts for 
** so great a thickness of one kind of 
sodiment without any sign of succes 
fiive deposition,” which seems to have 
piesented a difficulty to Mr Horner 
1 have supposed the deposit to have 
been raised at Elephantine about 9 
feet m 1700 years, and at Thebes 
about 7 , but this is very uncertain 
Ihe increase is of course much less 
the further you descend the valley, 
and at the mouth of the Nile it is 
very email , for it is there lessened 
far more than in the “^ame decnasiog 


ratio as between Blephantiii^ And 
Heliopolis, owing to the greater extent 
of land, east and west, over whi^ 
mundatjun spreads, so that in a section 
representing the aooumulated soil and 
the level of the low Kile, the angle of 
mobnation would be much smaller 
from the apex of the Delta to'the sea, 
than from Thebes bo the Delta 
** Thus,” as Mr Homei says, “ while 
the nse of the nver at the idand of 
Boda IS 24 feet, near Bamanyeh, about 
65 miles in a direct line N of the apex 
of the Delta, the difierence between the 
highest and lowest water is abont 18 
feet, and at Eosetta and Dannetta 
not more than 42 mohes ’* The Nile 
at Asouan is said to be 300 feet above 
its level at Cairo, and 865 above the 
Mediterranean The distance from 
the Rosetta mouth to Cairo is 154 
miles, from Cairo to Asouan 578, fol 
lowing all the bends of the nver, 
which gives a total of 782 miles from 
the sea to the first Catamot 

According to M Lvnant, the volume 
of water poured during 24 hours into 
the Mediterranean by the Nile, wbon 
low, 18 — 

ObU^dMiH- 

By the Roeetts bnueb 79,632 6Bl 72B 

By the Domietta branch 71,033,840 640 

Cubic metres 160,666,392 369 

When high 478,317 838,960 

„ 227,196,828,480 

706 614 667 440 

At Siodt, which IB about half way 
from Asouan to Teraneh, the French 
engineers found that in every second 
of tune tho mass of water that passes 
any one point is 678 oubio metres at 
low Nile, and 10 247 at high Nile, 
and, according to M Lipant, at Cairo 
414 cubic metres at low, and 9440, at 
high Nile (See Mr Homer s Memoir 
in Traus Royal Society, vol 146, 
p 101.138) 

The average fall of the nver be. 
tween Asouan and Cairo is '' Utile 
more than half a foot in a m.lo, via 
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to Beliopdifl is almost exactly the same as that of the road 
wMdi runs from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens ® to the 
temple of Olympian Jove at Pisa.® If a person made- a 
calculation he would find but a very little difference between 
the two routes, not more than about fifteen furlongs ; for 
the road from Athens to Pisa falls short of fifteen hundred 
furlongs by exactly fifteen,® whereas the distance of Heliopolis 
from the sea is just the round number.® 

8. As one proceeds beyond Heliopolis’ up the country, 


0‘54 feet, and from the foot of the 
First Cataract to the sea is 0*624 feet 
in a mile ; ** but from Cairo to the 
Damiotta month, according to tjie 
same authority (ib. p. 114), “the 
average fall is only Sf inches in a 
mile.” — [G. W.] 

* The altar of the twelve gods at 
Athens stood in the Forum, and seems 
from this passage and from one or 
two inHcriptions (Rose, Tab. xzxii. p* 
261 ; of. Boeckh, Corp. Ins. i. i. p. 32) 
to have served, like the gilt pillar 
(milliarium aureum) in the Forum at 
Rome, as a central point from which 
to measure distances. It was origi- 
nally erected by Pisistratus, the sou 
of the tyrant Hippias, but was after- 
wards enlarged and beautified by the 
Athenian people. (Thucyd. vi. 64.) 
Adjacent to this altar was the en- 
closure where votes for ostracism 
were taken. (Leake’s Athens, p. 163, 
note ^) 

* This mention of Pisa is curious, 
considering that it had been destroyed 
so long before (b.c. 572) by theBleans 
(Paufean. vr. xxii. § 2), and that it had 
certainly not been rebuilt by the close 
of the Peloponnesian war (Xen. Hell. 
HI. ii. § 31, comp. vii. W. § 28). Pro. 
bably Herodotus intends Olympia 
itself rather than the ancient town, 
which was six stades distant (Schol 
ad Pind. 01. x. 55) in the direction of 
Harpinna (Pans. vi. xzi.-zzii.), and 
therefore doubtless in the vicinity of 
the modern village of Mirdka (see 
Leake’s Morea, ii. p. 211), with wMch 
some are inclined to identify it. 


(Muller's Dorians, ii, p. 463. B. T. ; 
Sepert, Blatt vii.) 

^ The correctness of this measure, 
ment, as compared with others in 
Herodotus, or indeed in the Greek 
writers generally, has been noticed 
by Colonel Leake (Journal of Geo- 
graph. Boc. Tol. ix. part i. p. 11). 
There is no reason to believe that the 
road was actually measured, but it 
was so frequently traversed that the 
distance came to be estimated very 
nearly at its true length. 

^ Fifteen hundred furlongs (stades) 
are about equal to 173 English miles. 
[The real distance of Heliopolis from 
the sea, at the old Sebennytic mouth, 
is about 110 miles, or 100 in a direct 
line. — G. W.] 

® The site of Heliopolis is still 
marked by the massive walls that 
euiToundod it, and by a granite obe. 
lisk bearing the name of Osirtasen I. 
of the 12th dynasty, dating about 
3900 years ago. It was one of two 
that stood before the entrance to the 
temple of the Sun, at the inner end of 
an avenue of sphinxes ; and the apex, 
like some of those at Thebes, was 
once covered with bronze (doubtless 
gilt), as is shown by the stone having 
been cut to receive tbe metal esaing, 
and by the testimony of Arab history. 
Tradition also spea^ of the other 
obelisk of Heliopolis, and of tbe 
bronze taken from its apex. Pliny 
(36, 8) supposes that Mitres, tbe first 
king who erected an obelisk, held his 
court at Heliopolis, and that those 
mcnomenta wore dedicated to the 
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£g]^ becomee narrow, the Arabian range of hiUe, which has 
a direction from north to south, shutting it in upon the one 
side, and the Libyan range upon the other. The former ridge 
runs on without a break, and stretches away to the sea called 
the Erythraean ; it contains the quarries ® whence the stone 
was cut for the pyramids of Memphis : and this is the point 
where it ceases its first direction, and bends away in the 


Son j but that depended upon ^bat 
God the temple belonged to, the obe- 
lisks at Thebes being erected to 
Amnn, and in other places to other 
deities. The name of Heliopolis was 
6i>h-re, “the abode of the Sun/’ from 
which the Hebrew On or Adn cor- 
rupted into Aren (Ezek. xzz. 17) was 
taken, and which was translated 
Beth-shemesh, “ the house of the 
Sun” (Jerem. iliii. 18). The Arabs 
called it Ain Shems, “ fountain of the 
Sun,” fi'om the spring there, which 
the credulous Christians believed to 
hare been salt until the Yiigin’s visit 
to Egypt. The Arabic name of the 
neighbouring villoge, Matar4eh, was 
supposed to signify “fresh water,” 
and to refer to the foantain ; but this 
is an error, as the masculine word Ma, 
“water,” would require the name to 
be Ma4aree. (See M. Eg. W., vol. i. 
p. 295 ; and on the balsam of Helio- 
polis see my n. on ch. 107, B. iii.) 
In later times the artificial Amnis 
Trajanus ran a short distance to the 
northward of Heliopolis; and on that 
side of the city were lakes supplied 
with water from the neighbouring 
canal. The large and lofty crude 
brick walla of Heliopolis enclosed an 
irregular area measuring 3750 feet by 
2870, having the houses on the north 
side covering a space of 575,000 
square feet, to the south of which 
stood the temple of the Sun. This 
oc‘cupied a large portion of a separate 
enclosure, or temenos, at one side of 
the town; and a long avenue of 
sphinxes, described by Strabo, led to 
the two obelisks before the temple 
{aee plan). Some of the sphinies 
may still be traced, as well as the 


ruins of the houses, which, like those 
of Bubastis, stood on a higher level 
than the temenos, owing to their 
foundations having been raised from 
time to time, while the temple re- 
mained in its original site. In Strabo's 
time the houses were shown where 
F\bAo and Eudoxus lived while study- 
ing under the priests of Heliopolis ; 
but the city, which had for ages 
been the seat of learning, lost its 
importance after the accession of the 
Ptolemies; and the schools of Alex- 
andria took the place of the ancient 
colleges of Heliopolis (see Strab. 
xvii.). The walls are in some places 
double, but throughout of great 
strength; and here and there tho 
positions of the gates may still be 
traced. From one of those on the 
S.E. side a large road ran through the 
desert to the Bed Sea, and a smaller 
one led across the Mokuttum hills 
(behind Cairo) by what is called the 
“petrified forest,” and rejoined tho 
valley of the Nile near the quarries of 
“ the Trojan hill.” A stone gateway 
has lately been found at Heliopolis 
with the name of Thothmes III. — 
[G.W.] 

® The quarries from which the stone 
for the easing of the pyramids was 
taken are in that part of the modern 
El-Mokuttum range of hills called by 
Strabo the “Trojan mountain” (Tpm- 
khy 6pos. xvii. p. 1147). and now Gebel 
Hasarah or Toora Maearah, from the 
two villages below them on the Nile. 
Toora, though signifying in Ar. a 
“canal,” is evidently Troja of 
Strabo, which stood in this neighbour- 
hood, and which he pretends was 
built by and named after tho Trojan 
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m^uter above indicated.* in its greatest length from east to 
west it is, as I have been informed, a distance of two months’ 
journey; towards the extreme east its skirts produce frank- 
incense. Such are the chief features of this range. On the 
Libyan side, the other ridge whereon the pyramids stand, is 
rocky and covered with sand ; its direction is the same as that 
of the Arabian ridge in the first part of its course. Above 
Heliopolis, then, there is no great breadth of territory for such 
a country as Egypt, but during four days’ sail Egypt is 
narrow ; * the valley between the two ranges is a level plain, 
and seomed to me to be, at the narrowest point, not more than 
two hundred furlongs across from the Arabian to the Libyan 
hills. Above this point Egypt again widens.* 


captives of Menelaus. But the pro- 
bability is that some Egyptiau name 
waa converted by the Greeks into 
Troja, and by the Arabs into Toora j 
and we may perhaps ascribe to it the 
same origin as the “ Tyrian camp ” at 
Memphis mentioned by Herodotus 
(see note ® on ch. 112). The employ, 
meat of the atone in tbe pyramids, 
and the names of the early kings 
found there, show that these quarries 
were already need by the ancient 
Egyptians from the time of the 4th to 
the 18th dynasty (as •well as after 
that period), and consequently during 
the Shepherd oocnpation of Momphie. 
On one tablet was the representation 
of a large stone on a sledge drawn by 
oxen, having the name of Amosis 
(Ames), the first king of the 18th 
dynasty ; and on others the date of 
the 42nd year of Amun-iu-he HI. (of 
the 12th dynasty) and the names of 
later kings. The quarries are still 
worked by the modern Egyptians^ 
and thia even-grained magncavan lime- 
stone is ■used for floors of rooms and 
for other building purposes. — [O. W.] 

® That is, towards the Erythrman 
Sea, or Arabian Gulf. [The bend of 
the mountain is really ■where Cairo 
now stands, whence it runs towards 
the Ued Sea. The notion of Herodo- 
tus respecting its extent to the E. was 


vague, and he evidently confounds, 
or connects, it with the peninsula 
of Arabia, the countTy of incense ; 
though he speaks of the mountain- 
range on the B. of the Nil© extending 
southwards along the Bed Sea. Its 
breadth from the Nile to the Red Sea 
direct is 82 miles in lat. 8(f, increas. 
ing to 175 in lat. 24®.— G. IV.] 

^ That is, from Heliopolis south, 
ward j and he says it becomes broader 
again beyond that point. His 200 
stadia are about 22^ to 23 miles. The 
whole breadth of the valley from the 
Eastern to tbe Western bills is only 
from 12 to 16 miles. This must have 
appeared a very great change after 
leaving the spacious Delta, a level 
plain, without any mountains being 
seen to the B. or W. The four days, 
reckoning, as he does, 640 stadia to a 
day, would be about 246 Eng. m., or 
to about the vicinity of Siodt ; bat it 
cannot be the spot, where he thinks 
tbe valley “'?videnB;” for, according 
to his calculation of livae days to 
Thebes, that ■wider part would be less 
than half-way, or abont Gebel Aboo- 
faydeh, and this last would agree still 
less with his description of the in, 
oroasing breadth of the valley, which 
is there only 7 miles from the Eastern 
to the Western hills.— [G.W.j 
* Compare the description of Scylax 
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9. Froip. Heliopolis iio Theljes is nine days’ sail up tti© 
river ; the distance is eighty-one schoenes, or 4860 furlongs.® If 
we now put together the several measurements of the country 
we shall find that the distance along shore is, as I stated 
above, 3600 furlongs, and the distance from the sea inland to 
Thebes 0120 furlongs. Further, it is a distance of eighteen 
hundred furlongs from Thebes to the place called Elephantine. 

10. The greater portion of the country above described 
seemed to me to be, as the priests declared, a tract gained by 
the inhabitants. For the whole region above Memphis, lying 
between the two ranges of hills that have been spoken of, 
appeared evidently to have formed at one time a gulf of the 
sea.^ It resembles (to compare small things with great) the 
parts about Ilium and Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of 
the Maeander.® In all these regions the land has been formed 
by rivers, whereof the greatest is not to compare for size with 
any one of the five mouths of the Nile.® I could mention other 

(Penpl p 103), who says that Egypt more extended E and W towards the 

IS shaped like a double headed battle* moQQtaius , and whatever form tho 

axo (ircX^Kvs or bvpen.'n.w), the neck valley may bev© had in the eaily 
which joins the two hoada being in of the world, it could not have 

the ncinity of Memphis boon a gulf of the sea since Egypt 

* The mne days' sail, which Hero. was inhabited — [G W "j 

dotus reokoTie at 4860 stadia, would ^ In gome of those places the gam 
give about 562 Eng miles , but the of tho land upon the eca has been 

distance is only about 421, even fol. very greit This is particularly the 

lowing the course of tho river From case at the mouth of the Mseander, 
the sea to Thebes he reckous G120 where the alluvial plain has advanced 
Btadia, at tho least computation — in the historic times a distance of 12 
about 700 miles — but the ^stance is or 13 miles (See note^ to Book i oh 
by modem measurement only 566 142) At Ephesus there is now a 

miles , and his distance of 1800 stadia plain ot three miles between tlio 
lioui Thebes to Elephantine, at least temple and the sea (Leake’s Asia 
206 miles, exceeds the truth by above Minor, p. 259, note), which has been 
700 stadia, being really 124 miles — entirely created smoo the days of 
[GW] Herodotus At the mouths of the 

* See above, note ^ on ch 5 Hero- Scamander and the Caicns (which 
dotus says, most of the country is drained Teuthrania, Strab xiii p 883, 
“ acquired by the Egyptians,” and ** a Plin H N v 30), the advance of the 
gift of the river,” but as the same land, though less, la still very percept, 
deposit ooutmues throughout the whole ible 

valley, these remarks can only apply * This signifies the natural branches 
to the original formation of the land , of the Nil© , and when seven are rock- 
tho soil Bineo tho time that Egypt was oned, they include the two artificial 
first inhabited being only deeper, and ones, the Bolbitine and Bucolic or 
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rivers a^so, far inferior to the Kile hj magBitud^* that have 
effected very great changes. Among these not the least is the 
Achelous, which, after passing through Acamania, empties 
itself into the sea opposite the islands called Echinades,'' and 
has already joined one-half of them to the continent.® 

Fhatmetio, wUoh Herodotm saTs, times formed fresh land at its xaoath 
were the work of man. See note ^ on with ver/ great rapidity is oertain, 
oh. 17 — [G. W .3 from the testimony of varions writers 

7 These islands, which still bear the besides Herodotus. Thucydides (li. 
game name among the educated 102), Scylas (Penpl. p. 81), and 

Greeks, consist of two clusters, linked Strabo (i. p. 87), all speak in equally 

together by the barren and rugged strong terms on the subject. Thuoy- 

Petald. The northern cluster con- dides even conjectures that in a short 

tains 15 or 16 islands, the principal space of time all the Echinades would 

of which is Dhragondra. The sonthern become portions of the continent, 

contains only five or six the most This prediction has failed ; and at 

important fire Oasid, Mo.h{, and Vrd- present, owing probably to the projec- 

■mcma. They were till lately British tton of the coast and the sweep of the 

dependencies, being included in the current round it, the advance of the 

Ionian islands. Except Ortd, they all land is very slow and gradual (Leake, 

lie north of the present mouth of the 111 . p. 570) So far as appears, no 

Achelous (Aspro). See Leake’s Noi. island has been added to the shore 

them Greece, vol. 111 pp 30, 31 since the time of Strabo. Col. Leake 

^ That the AchoLous in ancient indoed says that he could only find 



Map of the country about the mouth of the River Achelofls, chiefly after Kiepert 


K B. — Til* derk Uow mark the ancleot eout and 
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ll. In Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a Imig and 
narrow gulf running inland from the sea called the Eiythrsean,* 
of which I will here set down the dimensione. Starting from 
its innermost recess, and using a row-boat, you take fcarty 
days to reach the open main, while you may cross the gulf at 
its widest part in the space of half a day. In this sea there is 
an ebb and flow of the tide every day.* My opinion is, that 
Egypt was formerly very much such a gulf as this — one gulf 
penetrated from the sea that washes Egypt on the north,® and 
extended itself towards Ethiopia; another entered from the 
southern ocean, and stretched towards Syria; the two gulfs 
ran into the land so as ahnost to meet each other, and left 
between them only a very narrow tract of country. Now if 
the Nile should choose to diveit its waters from their present 
bed into this Arabian gulf, what is there to hinder it from 
being filled up by the stream within, at the utmost, twenty 
thousand years ? For my part, I think it would be filled in 
half the time. How then should not a gulf, even of much 
greater size, have been fiUcd up m the ages that passed before 
I was born, by a river that is at once so large and so given to 
workmg changes ? 


two heights m this vicinity which 
seemed to him to have once been 
islands, viz , the peninsala of Kurtzo 
la/rt (Strabo’s Artemita), and a small 
hill opposite Petala , but it may be 
questioned whether the representation 
of Kieport (Blatt xiu ) does not give a 
truer idea of the actual growth of the 
land 

* The Greeks generally did not give 
the name Erythraean, or Red Sea, to 
the Arabian Gulf, but to all that part 

the Indian Ooeau reaching from 
he Persian Gulf to India (as in u 
102 , and iv 39) It was also applied 
-o the Persian Gulf (i 1, 180, 189), 
ind Herodotus sometimes gives it to 
he Arabian Gulf, and even the 
western branch between Mount Binai 
iud Egypt (ii 158) Even Taproban^ 
(now Ceylon) was placed in the Erytb- 
"Bean Sea, towards the Golden Cher- 


Bonesns Agatbaroidos is oarefal in 
distinguishing the "Red Sea” fiom 
the Arabian Gulf Heitidotus reckons 
the length of this gulf at 40 daya’ 
passage in a rowing boat, and its 
breadth at half a day in the broadest 
part , but in this last he probably had 
in view the upper part of the Suez 
Gulf. The real length of tho Rod Sea, 
or Arabian Gulf, from the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb to Suez, is 1400 Eng 
m , and its greatest breadth, in lat 
18 , 18 l75 , and the broadest part of 
the Suez Gulf ig 26 miles — [G W J 

* Herodotus is perfectly right in 
speaking of the tide in this gulf At 
Suez it IB from 5 to 6 feet, but much 
less to the southward — [G W ] 

* Tho Mediterranean, called by the 
Arabs “ the White Sea ” as well as 
“the North Sea. ’ — [G W ] 
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12. iBius I give credit to those from whom I received this 
account of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the 
same opinion, since I remarked that the country projects into 
the sea further than the neighbouring shores, and I observed 
that there were shells upon the hiUs,® and that salt exuded 
from the soil to such an extent as even to injure the pyramids ; 
and I noticed also that there is but a single hill in all Egypt 
where sand is found,* namely, the hill above Memphis ; and 
further, I found the country to bear no resemblance either to 
its border-land Arabia, or to Libya " — nay, nor even to Syria, 


* The sheila imbedded in pocks hare 
led to much, abeard reasoning till a 
Tory late time; and the aoonraoy of 
Btrabo‘8 judgment ia the moi>e snr. 
prising eiuoe his mode of accounting 
for the upheaylngs and snbsidinge of 
the land, and the retirement and on. 
oroaohments of the sea, aa well aa the 
gradual changes always going on 
from eabterraneous agencies, accord 
with our most recent discoveries. 
*'The reason,” he says, ‘Hhat one is 
raised and the other snbsidos, or that 
the sea inundates some places and re- 
cedes from others, is not from some 
being lower and others higher, but 
because the same ground is raised or 
depressed . . . The cause most there- 
fore be ascribed either to the ground 
under the sea, or to that inundated by 
it, but rather to that below it. , . . 
and we ought to draw our oonclusious 
from things that are evident, and in 
some degree of daily oocnrrence, as 
deluges, earthquakes, and (volcanic) 
eruptions, and sodden nsings of the 
land under the sea . . . and not only 
islands but continents are raised up, 
and large and small tracts subside, 
some being swallowed up by earth, 
quakes.” (Strabo, i. p. 74 et seqq.) 
On Volcanos, see Lyell's Princ. of 
Geol. vol. i. ohs. 2 to 6. — [G. W.] 

* The only mountain where sand 
abounds is certainly the African 
range, and though there are some 
lofty drifts in one place on the oppo- 
site side, jnst below the modem Suez 
road, the eastern part of the valley of 


the Nile is generally free from it. It 
does not, however, encroach on the 
W. to the extent that some have 
imagined ; and if downs of sand have 
been raised here and there along the 
edge of the cultivated land, the 
general enoroachment is greatly in 
favonr of the atlnvial deposit. In 
Ethiopia the sand has invaded the W. 
bank, but this is owing to the fall in 
the level of the Nile mentioned in 
D. \ oh. Ill and App. CH. iv. 4.— 
[G, W.] 

® It is perfectly true that nmther 
in soil nor climate is Egypt like any 
other country. The soil is, as Hero- 
dotus says, “black and crumbly.” 
The deposit of the Nile, when left on 
a rook and dried by the sun, re- 
sembles pottery in its appearance and 
by its fracture, from the silica it con- 
tains ; but as long as it contains its 
moisture it has the appearance of 
clay, from its slimy and tenacious 
quality. It varies according to oir- 
cumstanoes, sometimes being mixed 
with sand, but it is gener^y of a 
black oolonr, and Egypt is said to 
have been called hence “ black,” from 
the prevailing character of its soil. 
The analysis given by Regnault in the 
Description de TEgypte ia — 

11* water. 

9’ carbon. 

6‘ oxide of Iron. 

4' BlUca. 

4* carbonate of 
18' Carbonate of Lime, 

4S' alumen. 

100 
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vliich forms the seaboard of Arabia ; but whereas the soil of 
Libya is, we know, sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of 
Arabia and Syria inclines to stone and clay, Egypt has a soil 
that is black and crumbly, as being alluvial and formed of the 
deposits brought down by the river from Ethiopia. 

18. One fact which I learnt of the priests is to me a strong 
evidence of the origin of the country. They said that when 
Moeris was king, the Nile overflowed afl Egypt below Memphis, 
as soon as it rose so little as eight cubits. Now Moaris had 
not been dead 900 years at the time when I heard this of the 
priests ; ® yet at the present day, unless the river rise sixteen, 
or, at the very least, fifteen cubits, it does not overflow the 
lands. It seems to me, therefore, that if the land goes on 
rising and growing at this rate, the Egyptians who dwell below 
lake Mceris, in the Delta (as it is called) and elsewhere, will 
one day, by the stoppage of the inundations, suffer permanently 
the fate which they told me they expected would some time 
or other befall the Greeks. On hearing that the whole land 
of Greece is watered by rain from heaven, and not, like their 
own, inundated by rivers, they observed — “ Some day the 


Tiiat tbe soil of Libya is red and 
sandy is true, and tlie abundance of 
iron, especially at the Little Oasis, 
makes it lu some parts like that of 
Devonshire — [G W 3 

® Thib would make the date of Mceris 
about 1356 n.c , but it neither agrees 
■with the age of Amtui-m-ha III of 
the Labyxmth, nor of Thothmes III , 
•whom some have supposed to be 
Mcerie, nor of Maire, or Papi (Apap- 
pus) of the 6th dynasty. The Mceris, 
however, from whom these dates axe 
cnlculatcdf appears to have been Me- 
nophres, whose era was so remarkable, 
end was fixed as the Sothio period 
B c which happened about 900 
years before Herodotus’ visit, only 
falling short of that BUm by 83 years. 
It 18 reasonable to suppose that by 
Moons he ■would refer to that king 
who was BO remarkable for his atten- 


tion to the levels of tho Nile, shown 
by hiB making the lake called after 
him , and who, from the records at 
Semneh, and from his name being 
a^in found in the Labyrinth (by Dr. 
Lepsius), IS shown to have been 
Amun m-be HI ; bat if las date is to 
be taken from Herodotus, it -will not 
accord with this king of the 12th 
dynasty, who lived about 1500 years 
before the historian ; and the Egyp- 
tians were not m the habit of di 
mmishing antiquity, nor of curtailing 
dates Herodotus perhaps confounded 
two or more kings, to whom the name 
of Mcens had been given by the 
Greeks; as the statue of Ammioph, 
and a palace and a tomb of two 
Berneses, were ascribed to Memuon. 
See note® on ch, 100, note® on ch. 
142, and note * on oh. 148. — [G. W.] 
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Greeks viU be disappointed of their grand hope, and then 
they will be wretchedly hungry ; ” which was as much as to 
say, “ If God shall some day see fit not to grant the Greeks 
rain, but shall afflict them with a long drought, the Greeks 
will be swept away by a famine, since they have nothing to 
rely on but rain from Jove, and have no other resource for 
water.” ^ 

14. And certes, in thus speaking of the Greeks the Egyp- 
tians say nothing but what is true. But now let me tell the 
Egyptians how the case stands with themselves. If, as I said 
before, the country below Memphis,® which is the land that is 
always rising, continues to increase in height at the rate at 
which it has risen in times gone by, how will it be possible for 
the inhabitants of that region to avoid hunger, when they will 
certainly have no rain,® and the river wUl not be able to over- 


7 This resembles the oommon re- 
mark of tha E^^ptiena a.t the preeent 
day regarding those conntries which 
depend for water on rain, — [G. W.] 

• This with the Delta Herodotus 
seems to consider the only part raised 
by the annual deposit (aCri? y^.p 4art 
h Q,l^avott.ivi \) , which is of course erro- 
neous, as the alluvium is left through, 
out the valley from Abyssinia to the 
sea. — [G. W.] 

® Fomponius Mela calls Egypt 
“ terra ezpers imbrium j ” and Proclae 
says if showers fell in Lower Egypt 
they were confined to that distriot, 
and heavy rain was a prodigy in the 
ThebaYd. Herodotus indeed affirms 
(iii. 10) that rain at Thebes portended 
some great calamity, and the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Persians was 
thought to have been foretold by this 
unusual phenomenon at that place. 
In Upper Egypt showers only occur 
about fire or six times in the year« 
but every fifteen or twenty years heavy 
rain falls there, which will account 
for the deep ravines out in the valleys 
of the Theban hills, about the Tombs 
of the Kings j in Lower Egypt rain is 
more frequent ; and in Alexandria it 
i» as abundant in winter as in the 

VOL, n. 


south of Europe. Those ravines, and 
the precautions taken to protect the 
roofs of the temples at Thel>es against 
rain, show that it fell tbei*e of old as 
now \ but a continuation of hoary rain 
in Upper Egypt, or eren at Cairo, for 
two or three days would be considered 
a g^’oat wonder, and would cause 
many honses to fall down, as in 1623. 
(Op. Ezod. iz. 18, where the hail- 
storm is not said to have been the 
only one, but such as was unlike any 
before it in Egypt ) The Eastern 
desert, between the Nile and the Bed 
Sea, where the mountains are higher, 
is frequently visited by heavy rain 
and thunderstorms in the winter, 
though the climate is drier than, the 
valley of the Nile ; and every four or 
five years the torrents run down to 
the Bed Sea on one side and to the 
Nile on the other. In less than a 
month's time after this the beds of 
those torrents are covered with green 
herbs and numerous small fiowers, 
and the Arabs take their flocks to 
grase there till the Khamseen winds 
and the hot sun of May have dried 
tham up, and nothing remains ezoept 
a few aoaoia- trees and the usual hardy 
shrubs of those arid districts. There 
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flow their corn-lands ? At present, it must be confessed, they 
obtain the fruits of the field with less trouble than any other 
people in the world, the rest of the Egyptians include^ since 
they have no need to break up the ground with the plough, 
nor to use the hoe, nor to do any of the work which the rest 
of mankind find necessary if they are to get a crop ; * but the 


are scarcely any springs in the rallay 
of the Nile, and the few found there 
are probably caufied by the filtration 
of the Nile-water throngh the soil. — 
[G. W] 

* That the labonr for growing com 
was leas in Egypt than in other coon- 
tries is certainly true ; and m the low 


lands of the Delta, to which Hero- 
dotus here alludes, as well as in the 
hollows away from the nrer, near the 
edge of the desert, where the level of 
the land is the lowest, they probably 
dispensed with tho plough, as at the 
present day, and simply dragged the 
mud with bushes after the seed bad 



been thrown upon it, driving in a 
number of sheep, goats, or pigs, to 
tread in the gram ; but for other 
crops considerable laboui was re- 
quired m raising water to irrigate the 
land ; and dunng the samnier and 
autumn few feoila require more atten- 
tion than in the dry climate of Egypt. 
Though the fields were occasionally 
sown, as now, by casting the seed into 
the mud on the retiring of the waters, 
this was not the universal custom 
among the Egyptians, and the plough 
18 always represented m the agricul- 
tural scenes, both m Upper Egypt 


and on the monuments about Mem. 
phis. The furrows were not deep : 
and Diodoms and Columella say that 
they were contented to “ trace slight 
furrows with a light plough on the 
surface of the land, '’a mode of tillage 
resembling the scartficatto of tho 
Bomans, oontmued m Egypt at the 
present day. After the plough fol- 
lowed the hoe to break the clods ; and 
the land having been prepared, the 
sower was sent in, who threw the 
seed broadcast over tho held. The 
land was all open, having no hedge, 
rows, but merely simple land-marks 
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husbandman -vraits till the river has of its own accord spread 


to d66ne the boundaries of a farm or | and sometizaeB an estate was Bepa> 
field, as with the Jews (Dent. ziz. 14), { rated from its neighbonr bj a large 
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over the fields and -miixAtSiwn a^^ain to its bed, and then 
BOWS his plot of ground, and after sowing tarns his swine into 
it — ^the swine tread in the com® — after which he has caily to 


oaneli from wMoli smaller oliannels 
distributed the water in proper direo- 
tions fchroogh the fields, ^lien the 
Nile was low, the water was raised bj 
the pole and huoket, the shaddof of 
modern Bgypt, and by other means ; 
and this attention to artificial irriga- 
tion, instead of depending for it on 
rain, is alluded to in Deuteronomy 
zi. 10. Thare’is one instanoe, and one 
only, of msfi drawing the plough in 
Egypt. The painting, which is from 


a tomb at Thebes, is preserred in the 
Louvre. Two men are at the end of 
the pole, and two others pull a rope 
attached to the base where the handle, 
pole, and share unite : another holda 
the ploogh as usual, and the rest of 
the scene is like that in other agri- 
cultural subjects, with the hoeing, sow- 
ing broadcast, and the harvest opera- 
tions. See £gt. under Pharaohs, p. 
78.— [G. W.] 



* Plutarch, .^lian (Nat. Animal z. 
16, on the authority of Eudoxut), and 
Pliny, mention this custom of tread- 
ing in the grain “ with pigs '' in 
S^ypt : but no instance oooura of it 
in the tombs, though goats are some* 


times BO represented in the paintings. 
It is indeed more probable that pigs 
were tamed in ujraa the land to eat 
up the weeds and roots ; and a paint* 
ing at Thebes, where pigs are intro- 
duced with water-plants, seems to 
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avait the harrest. The swine serve him also to thrash the 
grain,* which is then carried to the gamer. 



animals abonnded, would hare been 
lost labour. In the district of Gower, 
in South Wales, corn is trodden in by 
sheep to this day. — [G, W.] 

* The paintings show that oxen 
were commonly used to tread out the 
gram from the ear at harrest-timo, 
and oooasionally, though rarely, assos 
were so employed ; but pigs not being 
sufficiently heavy for the purpose, are 
not likely to have been eubstitnted 
for oxen. This process was performed 
as it is still in Italy, Spam, and other 
countries, by drmng the oxen (horses 
or mules) over the com strewed upon 
the ground, or upon a paved area 
near the field ; and the Jews, who 
also adopted it, were forbidden to 
muzzle the ox when treading out the 
com (Deut. xxv. 4). In later times 
the Jews appear also to have used 
threshing instruments,” and the 
word dug, “ treading,” in the sentence 
Oman wfw threshmg wheat ** (1 



Chron. xxi. 20, 23), may merely have 
been retained from the earlier custom 
of triturating by oxen, j^notber moi'e 
distinct mention of a **new sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth ” 
IB found in Isaiah (xli. 15), which 
calls to mind the N6reg, ov oom-drag, 
of modem Egypt, a name closely re* 
sembling the Hebrew Afors^, ^plied 
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16, K then we ohoose to adopt the views of the lonians* 
conoerning Egypt, we must come to the conclnsion that the 
Egyptians had formerly no oonntry at all. For the lonians 
say that nothing is really Egypt “ but the Delta, which extends 


to tbd tlueslung instnunentB of OrnaA 
(aa m laaiah), asd tbe oxen he offered 
to David weie doabtleea those that 
had been yoked to it The modem 
Egyptian N6reg le drawn hj two oxen, 
and oonsista of a wooden frame, with 
three axles, on which are fixed cir. 
calar iron plates, the first and last 
having each four, the centre one 
three plates , and these not only force 
ont the gram bat chop the straw as 
the machine is dragged over it M C 
A E , Fol ii p &5 It appears to be 
very similar to the tnlnUim of the 
Romans mentioned by Yarro (do Re 
mstici, 1 62) , who describes it as ** a 
frame made rough by stones, or pieces 
ot iron, on which the driver or a 
weight was placed, and this being 
drawn by beasts yoked to it pressed 
out the grain The ^^plostemum 
Pcnnicnm was doubtless introduced 
into Spam by the Phoenicians — 
[G W] 

* Under the general expression of 
“ lomane ” in this passage, ITerodotne 
has been thought to mean principally 
if not solely, Hecatmus (Muller ad 
Hecat Pragm Fr 295 and 29G ) 
Col 3fure shows satisfaotonly (Litera 
tnre of Greece, vol iv p 14S, note’) 
that this 18 not the case, since the 
persons here spoken of divided the 
world into three parts (infri, ch 16), 
HecatsDua into two (See the map, 
not© to Book IV ch 36 ) Peibaps the 
allusion 18 to Anaximauder, who as a 
geographer had preceded Hecataous 
(Strab 1 p 10 , Agathemer, i 1 ) 

* There is no appearance of the 
name “ Egypt ’ on the ancient monu 
ments, where the country is called 
“ Ohemi,” represented m hieroglyphics 
by the tail of a ciocodile Chemi, 
“ the black land,” “ the land of Ham " 
or of Rhem (the Egyptian God Pan, or 
the Generative principle of Nature) is 
said by Plutarch to have been so 
called from the “ blackness of the 


I soil" Rhem is singularly like the 
Greek Ham (Kham), the He- 

I brew name of the patriarch, signifies 
I also “soot/* and is like the i^bio 
hem, hamXf *‘hot,’* and the Hebrew 
h6m (or Ichdm), signifying brown (or 
black), as in Gen zzx 32, 40, is also 
“buret up” ABgyptos was in old 
times the name of the Nile, which 
was BO oalled by Homer (Odys iv 
477 , XIV 257) and Strabo (xvu p 
691) says the same was the opinion of 
Nearohus Manetho pretonds that the 
oonntry received the name from 
JEgyptus, a surname of Ring Sethos 
(or Sethi) Anstotle thinks that 
“ ,^gypt was formerly called Thebes,* 
and Herodotus states, in opposition to 
the opinion of the “lonians,** that 
“ Thebes (i e the Thebajd) bed of old 
the name of Egypt ’* And if this is 
not coafirmed by the monnments, the 
word “ Egypt ’* was at all events oon 
nected with Coptos, a city of the 
Thebaid From Rebt, Roft, or Cop 
tos, the modem inhabitants have been 
called Copts its ancient name in 
hieroglyphics was Kebt hor , and Mr 
Poole 18 evidently right in supposing 
this to be the same as the Biblical 
Caphtor He tbmks the name ‘Egypt’’ 
composed of A?o, “ land, * and Tvictos , 
and IB to be traced in the Ai Caph 
tor, “ land (or coast) of Caphtor,” 
m Jeremiah (xlvu 4) The word Cop 
title is found in a Gnostic papyrus 
supposed to be of the second century 
(see note® on ch 83) Egypt la said 
to have been called originally Aetia, 
and the Nile Aetos and &n8 Upper 
Egypt, or the Thebaid, has even b^ii 
confounded with, and called, Ethiopia, 
perhaps too by Phny (vi 35 , see 
note® on ch 110), N^um (ui 9) 
calls Ethiopia and Egypt the strength 
of No (Thebes) , and Strabo says 
(i p 67) that iieuelauB* journey to 
Ethiopia really meant to Thebes 
The modern name Must or Mtw is the 
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aioBg ahouB from the Watch-tower of Perseus,* as it is called, 
to the Pelusiac Salt-pans,'* a distance of forty schrones, and 
stretches inland as far as the city of Cercasfirus,* where the 
Sile divides into the two streams which reach the sea at 
Pelusiom and Canobus respectively. The rest of what is 
accounted Egypt belongs, they say, either to Arabia or Libya- 
But the Delta, as the Egyptians affirm, and as I myself am 
persuaded, is formed of the deposits of the river, and has only 
recently, if I may use the expression, come to light. If, then, 
they had formerly no territory at all, how came they to be so 
extravagant as to fancy themselves the most ancient race in 
the world? Surely there was no need of their making the 
experiment with the children to see wbat language they would 
first speak. But in truth I do not believe that the Egyptians 
came into being at the same time with the Delta, as the 
lonians call it ; I think they have always existed ever since 
the human race began ; as the land went on increasing, part 
of the population came down into the new country, part re- 
mained in their old settlements. In ancient times the Thebais 


Mme as the Biblical Mizraim, t e *'ibe 
two Kisra ” applied to Eg^ypt, which 
oorreflponds to “ the two regions” of 
the acolptoresj but the word 
4069 not occur on the monuments. 
Mr Poole notices the meaning of the 
Arabic Misr, “ red mud,” and the 
name Bahab, “the proud,” given to 
Egypt in the Biblo On Capbtor, see 
Dent. 11 . 23 ; Amos ix 7 See note ® 
on oh 106— [G. W.] 

^ This tower stood to the W of the 
Canopio month ; and, as Bennell sup. 

cfn the point of Aboukh^, not, as 
Strabo thinks, on a sandy point at the 
Boibitine mouth. The Canopio was 
by some called the Heracleotio mouth, 
from the city of Hercules (see n * oh. 
113) The name Canopus, written 
more correctly by Herodotus Rdyoofios, 
said to signify has been 

derived from kcM iwub, “ golden 
laud ” The term “ Canopio,” applied 
to sepulchral vases with a human 
head, IS quite arbitrary — 3 


^ The Greek, like the modern, name 
of Pelusium, is thought to have been 
derived from the mud that surrounded 
it, m Greek, and Teen in Arabic, 
Bigmfying “ mud ” It is now called 
Teeneh It is, however, very probably 
taken from the old Egyptian name, 
and not Greek. Larcher considers the 
re^>tx*(tu to be called from the em- 
balmed mummies preserved there ; 
but the name evidently applies to 
the salt-pans, as in ch 118, whore 
Herodotus mentions others near the 
Canopio mouth. — [G W ] Lepsms sug- 
gests that Peloaium means “Philis- 
tine town” (Chronologie der AEgyp- 
ter, Tol 1 p 34*1) , and regards it as so 
called because it was the last town 
held by the Hykaos, whom he believos 
to have been Philistines, before their 
final expulsion from Egypt. 

® Or Cerc^drutn. It is impossible 
to say which form Herodotus in- 
tended 
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bore the iwune of Egypt, a district of which the entire circam- 
ference is bnt 6120 fmlongs. 

16. If, then, my judgment on these matters be right, the 
lonians are mistaken in what they say of Egypt. If, on the 
contrary, it is they who are right, then I undertake to show 
that neither the lonians nor any of the other Greeks know how 
to count. For they all say that the earth is divided into three 
parts, Europe, Asia, and Libya, whereas they ought to add a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, since they do not include it 
either in Asia or Libya.® For is it not their theory that the 
Nile separates Asia from Libya ? As the NOe, therefore, splits 
in two at the apex of the Delta, the Delta itself must be a 
separate country, not contained in either Asia or Libya. 

17. Here I take my leave of the opinions of the lonians, and 
proceed to deliver my own sentiments on these subjects. I 
consider Egypt to be the whole country inhabited by the 
Egyptians, just as Cilicia is the tract occupied by the Cilicians, 
and Assyria that possessed by the Assyrians. And I regard 
the only proper boundary line between Libya and Asia to be 
that which is marked out by the Egyptian frontier. For if we 


® Though Egypt really belouga to 
the continent ^ Africa, the inhabi- 
tants were certainly of Asiatic origin , 
and the whole of the valley of the 
Nile has been peopled by the primeval 
imiQigration of a Caucasian race 
This seems to be indicated also by 
the Bible history, where the grand- 
pnne of Noah are made the inhabitants 
of Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, and Canaan, 
and Juba, according to Pliny, affirms 
with reason that the people of the 
hanks of the Nile from Syene to 
Merog, were not Ethiopians (blacks) 
but Arabs. Till a later time half 
Egypt was ascribed to Africa, which 
oKtended to the sources of the Nile 
(Strabo, ii. p. 170), and the Tanais 
and Nile were the limits of Asia** 
(Piin. in. Prooem ) ; but more reason- 
able people, says Btrabo (i. p. 5l), 
think the Arabian Gulf the proper 
separation of the two continents 


rather than the Nile. Ptolemy gives 
both banks of the Nile to Africa 
(ir 6) Herodotus justly blames 
the inconsistency of making Egypt 
belong to neither continent, and of 
considering the country and its people 
a new creation. In Book iv cha. 
39 and 41, Herodotus does not mean 
to exclude Egypt both from Asia 
and from Libya, as he shows by 
mentioning the ships of Neco sail, 
ing from the Arabian Gulf round 
Libya to the Mediterranean Coasts of 
Egypt (ch. 42) ; he treats Libya as 
a distinct region, lying W of Egypt, 
and makes Egypt itself the division 
between it and Asia But in a geo- 
graphical point of view his description 
18 very unsatisfactory. Diodorus 
seems to think that Herodotus ma de 
the Nile the boundary of Libya. — 
[G. W.] ^ 
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take iJie boTmdary-lme commoBly leceived by the Greeks, “ Tie 
must regard Egypt as divided, along its whole length from 
Elephantine and the Cataracts to Cercasoms, into two parts, 
each belonging to a different portion of the world, one to Asia, 
the other to Libya ; since the Nile divides Egypt in two from 
the Cataracts to the sea, running as far as the city of 
CercasoruB ^ in a single stream, but at that point separating 
into three branches, whereof the one which bends eastward is 


That IB, the oonrae of the Nile , 
which IS made the bonndaiy by Strabo 
(u p 170), Mela (i 1, 2, and 4), Dio- 
nysius Fenegetes (1 230), and, in one 
plaoe, by Agathecner (i 1) Soylaz 
(Penpl p 105) and Pliny (H N v 9) 
agree with Herodotus in assigning the 
whole of Egypt to Asia Ptolemy 
(Oeog 1 1) IS the first extant geo 
grapher who formally assigns the Bed 
Sea and the Isthmne of Suez as the 
true boundary In this he is followed 
by the Armenian Geography (§ 16), 
and, in his descn-pUon of the three 
continents, by Agathemer (n 6, 7) 

^ Strabo calls it Cercesura, others 
Cercasorum It is uotioed again in 
chs 15 and 97 Strabo shows it to 
hare been in the same parallel as 
Heliopolis , and Herodotus considers 
the Delta to end at Heliopolis (ii 7), 
which brings the point of the Delte 
nearly opposite the present Shoohra 
Here the nver separated into three 
branches, the Felnsiac or Bubastite to 
the E , the Canopic or Heracleotic to 
the W , and the Sebennytic, which 
ran between them, continuing in the 
same general line of direction north- 
ward which the Nile had up to this 
point, and piercing the Delta through 
its centre The Tamtic, which ran 
out of the Sebennytic, was at first 
the same as the Busintic, but after 
wards received the name of Tanitic, 
from the city of Tams (now Son), 
which stood on its eastern bank, 
and between the Tanitic and Pelusiao 
branches was the isle of Myeephons, 
which Herodotus says was opposite 
Bubastis (n 166) The Metide^wn 
which also ran eastward from the 


Sebennytic, passed by the modem 
town of Mansoorah, and thence run 
ing by Mendes (from which it was 
called) entered the sea to the W of 
the Tanitic The Bolbitine mouth 
was that of the modem Bosetta 
branch, as the Bucolic or Phatmetic 
was that of Daxmetta, and the lowci 
parts of both these branches were 
artificial, or made by the hand of 
man , on which account, though Hero- 
dotus mentions seven, he confines the 
number of the mouths of the Nile to 
five These two artificial outlets of 
the Nile are the only ones now remain 
mg, the others having either djs 
appeared, or being dry in most places 
dunng the summer , and this fact 
seems to confirm an otherwise mex 
pbcable prophecy of Isaiah (xi 15), 
thought by some to apply to tho 
Euphrates — (He) “shall smite it m 
its seven streams, and make men go 
over dry shod *’ Most ancient wnteis 
agree m reckoning seven mouths, the 
order of which, beginning from the 
B , was — 1 the Pelusiac or Bubas 
tite , 2 the Baltic or Tamtic , 3 the 
Mendesian , 4 the Bucolic or Phat 
metic (now of Damiotta) , 6 the 
Sebennytic , 6 the Bolbitine (now ( f 
Rosetta) , 7 the Canopic or Hem 
cleotio, but eleven are mentioned by 
Phny, to which he adds four others 
called ** false mouths ” Most of these 
false mouths are described by Strabo 
as very shallow, being probably dry 
in summer , and there is reason to 
believe that the three great montlis 
were the Felnsiac, the Sebennytic, and 
the Canopic, which last, was cngmalU 
the only one (Htrod ii 173) which 
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oalled the Pelusiac mouth,* and that which slants to the west, 
tie Canobic. Meanwhile the straight course of the stream, 
which comes down from the upper country and meets the apex 
of the Delta, continues on, dividing the Delta down the mid^e, 
and empties itself into the sea by a mouth, which is as 
celebrated, and carries as large a body of water, as most of the 
others, the mouth called the Sebennytic. Besides these there 
are two other mouths which run out of the Sebennytic called 
respectively the Saitic and the Mendesian. The Bolbitine 
mouth, and the Bucolic, are not natural branches, but channels 
made by excavation. 

18. My judgment as to the extent of Egypt is confirmed 
by an oracle dehvered at the shrine of Ammon, of which I 
had no knowledge at all until after I had formed my opinion. 
It happened that the people of the cities Marea® and Apis, who 
live in the part of Egypt that borders on Libya, took a dislike 
to the religious usages of the country concerning sacrificial 
animals, and wished no longer to be restricted from eating the 
flesh of cows.* So, as they believed themselves to be Libyans 
and not Egyptians, they sent to the shrine to say that, having 


Btrangere were allowed to enter. See 
note ® on oh. 178. — [G. W,] 

* From the Greek word for ‘‘month, ” 
cTT^a, or from the Latin ostium^ the 
Arabs have given the name ostodmor 
oshtodm to each of the months of the 
Nile, with its regular plural ashate^m. 
The 0 is prefixed from the repugnance 
of Arabic to words beginning with s 
followed by another consonant. Thus 
too the French has stable, 4cole, 4tat, 
the Spanish ispejo, and even the 
Italian places lo instead of before 
specchio. — [G. W.] 

^ The town of Idarea stood near the 
lake, to which it gave the name Mareo- 
tis (see note ® oh. 6). It was cele. 
brated for the wine produced in its 
vicinitj, which appears to be included 
in the “ wine of the Northern country/* 
so often mentioned in the lists of 
offerings in the Egyptian tombs. 
Strabo says, “ in this histnot is the 


greatest abundance of wine,** which is 
confirmed by Atheneus, iroAA^ ^ 
ircpi T^y y^y Taurijv Virgil 

(Georg, ii. 91) says, “ Sunt Thasiro 
vites, sunt et Mareotides albse ; " and 
the expression of Horace, “lympbatam 
Mareotico,'* meaning “ Egyptian wine,” 
points it out as the most noted of that 
country. Atheneeus says, “its colour 
ie white, its quality excellent, and it 
is sweet and light, with a fragrant 
bouquet, by no means astringent, nor 
affecting the head ; ” and Strabo gives 
it the additional merit of keeping to a 
great age. Atheneeus, however, con- 
siders it inferior to the Teoiotic ; and 
that of Anthylla appears to have been 
preferred to it and to all others. See 
below n.® on oh. 37, n.® on oh. 60, and 
n.' on oh. 77. — [G. W.] 

* Thongh oxen were lawful food to 
the Egyptians, cows and heifers were 
forbidden to be killed, either for the 
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in common with '&e Egyptians, neither inbafcitnig 
the Delta nor using the Egyptian tongue, they daimed to be 
idiowed to eat whatever they pleased. Their request, however, 
wae refused by the god, who declared in reply that Egypt was 
the entire tract of country which the Nile overspreads and 
irrigates, and the Egyptians were the people who lived below 
Elephantine,® and dra^ the waters of that river. 

19. So said the oracle. Now the Nile, when it overflows, 
floods not only the Delta, hut also the tracts of country on both 
sides of the stream, which are thought to belong to Libya and 
Arabia,® in some places reaching to the extent of two days’ 
journey from its banks, in some even exceeding that distance, 
but in others falling short of it. 

Concerning the nature of the river, I was not able to gain 
any information either from the priests or from others. I was 
particularly anxious to learn from them why the Nile, at the 
commencement of the summer solstice, begins to rise,’ and 


altar or the table, beiog oonseorated 
(not ae HerodotxLs Btatea, ch. 41, to 
Isis, but as Strabo says) to Athor, 
•who was represented under the form 
of a spotted cow, and to whose temple 
at Atarbeohis, “ the city of Athor,” as 
Herodotus afterwards shows, the 
bodies of those that died were earned 
(ch. 41) It is, however, very excusa- 
ble in him to confound the two God- 
desses, as they often assume each 
other’s attributes, and it is then 
difficult to distinguish them without 
the hieroglyphic legends. See note ^ 
on ch. 40, and note^ on ch. 41. — 
[G W] 

* Syene and Elephantine were the 
real irontier of Egypt on the S ; 
Egypt extending “from the tower 
(Migdol) of Syene ’’ to the sea (Ezek. 
XXIX 10). When the frontier was 
extended southward by the conquests 
of the Pharaohs, lower Ethiopia to the 
second cataract (the modem Nubia) 
was still considered out of Egypt, 
though part of its dominions ; and the 
places there are often designated as 
“foreign ” — [G W.] 


® By the “ tracts thought to belong 
to Libya and Arabia,” Herodotus 
means the lands about the lake Mare- 
otis, and those on the canal which com- 
municated with the Bed Sea, as well 
as on the £. bank of the Felusiac 
branch.- — [G W] 

^ Herodotus was surprised that the 
Kile should use in the summer solstice 
and become low m winter. In the 
latitude of Memphis it begins to nse 
at the end of June ; about the 10th 
of August it attains to the height 
requisite for cutting the canals and 
admitting it into the interior of the 
phun , and it is generally at its highest 
about the end of September, This 
makes from 92 to 100 days, as Hero. 
dotuB states. At the Cataracts the 
first rise is perceived some time 
sooner, about the end of May or the 
beginning of June, which led Seneca 
to say that “ the first increase of the 
Kile was observable about the islands 
of Philee.” But in proportion as yon 
go higher into Ethiopia, the inunda- 
tion is earlier, and at Ehartooin ,it 
begins about the 2nd of May, or. 
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continues to increase for a hundred days — and why, as soon as 
that number is past, it forthwith retires and oontraots its 
stream, continuing low durmg the whole of the winter until 
the summer solstice comes round again. On none of these 
pomts could I obtam any explanation from the inhabitants,^ 
though I made erery mqmry, wishing to know what was 
commonly reported — they could neither tell me what special 
virtue the Nile has which makes it so opposite m its nature to 


according to somef early in April * 
But it Bometunes happens that it 
rises a little and then falls again 
before the regnlar inundation sets in, 
which IS owing to partial nuns in 
the tipper part of its coarse In 
Egypt the drst change from, the pro 
vioas clearness of the sti’eam. in May 
16 observed in its led and turbid 
colour, and it soon afterwards assumes 
a green appearance, when the water 
la no longer oonsidered wholesome 
For this reason a supply previously 
laid up in jars was then used by the 
ancient Egyptians until it reassamed 
a turbid but wholesome red colour, 
which explains an exaggerated remarh 
of Aristides (Orat Egypt vol 11 ) that 
the Egyptians are the only people 
who preserve water in jars, and cal 
culate its age as others do that of 
wine It was not long before the 
water of the river became wholesome 
again, and the latter part of bis asser 
tion, respecting its improvement by age 
when preserved m jars, is only one of 
those antitheses m which the Greeks 
delighted In large reservoxrs it may 
be kept two or three years, as m some 
houses of Cairo, but not improved like 
wine Though very wholesome, the 
water of the Kile sometimes disagrees 
for a few days with strangers, or with 
persons who have sojoumed for a few 
months in the desert , which accounts 
for the Persians having brought water 
into Egypt from Asia, and agrees with 
the remark of Athenssua (Doipn 11 p 
41), who attributes it to the nitre it 
oontaine On the supposed causes of 
inundation, see Eur Hel 1 8 , Athen 
u p. 278 seq ed Bip ; and Palxnenus 


n m Ondendorp^s Lucan, b z 215 

aeq — [G W ] 

^ The cause of the inundation is the 
water that falls during the rainy sea. 
son in Abyssinia, and the range of 
the tropical rams extends even as far 
K as latitude 17*^ 43^ Homer was 
therefore nght in gmng to the Nile 
the epithet of ISuTtrios vorofioio, and 
the passages quoted from the Koran 
relating to “the water sent by God 
from Heaven,” msonbed on the Kilo 
meter of the isle of Boda, show that 
the Arabs were at a very early time 
correctlv informed respoctmg the 
cause 01 the inundation In the high 
^nds of Abyssinia the rams continue 
from tbe middle of June to the middle 
of September, but at tbe sources of 
the White river tbe rams scorn to set 
m about the middle of March, and 
also to last three months The Bahr> 
el Azrok, together with the more 
northerly Atbara, and their tiibutary 
streams, contmue their supply of 
water from Abyssmia until the end of 
the inundation The two mam branches 
of the Southern Kile are the Bahr eU 
Aliiad and the Bahr el Azrek, which 
unite at the modem Kliaitodm, a new 
town on the point of land, about 160 
miles to tbe N of Senn4i , but tbougb 
the latter is the smaller of tbe two, it 
18 tbe one which possesses tbe real 
oharactenstica of the Nile, hanng 
the same black alluvial deposit, and 
the same benedeent properties when 
it inundates the land. The White 
nver, on the contrary, has a totally 
different character, and its waters 
possess none of those fertilizing quali* 
ties for which the Kilo is oelelnrated ; 
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all odier streamB, nor why, tmlike every other river, it gives 
forth no breezes * from its surface. 

20. Some of the Greeks, however, wishing to get a reputa- 
tion for cleverness, have offered explanations of the phenomena 


and this is probablj ibe reason why 
the Boaroe of the Abyssinian branch 
has been so often looked upon as the 
real ** fountain of the Kile,” The 
names (Bahr el) Ahiad and Aarelc ap- 
pear to signify the white** and 
“ black ” rather than the " white ” and 
*‘blue*' (nyer) For though Aswed 
IB oommonly put in opposition to 
Ahuid (as “black” and “wbite”), 
Avreht which is properly “blue,** is 
also used for what we call “jet 
black /* and Hossoai Azrek is a “d^k 
black,” not a “blue horse” It is 
true that “ blue ” is applied to rivers, 
as Nil db, “ blue water” (or “nver”) 
to the Indus, and the Sutlej is still 
the “ blue river , ” but the name 
Azrek seems to be given to the Abys- 
sinian branob to distinguish it &oin 
the Western or White Nile Noel, o** 
Kil, Itself signifies “ blue,* and indigo 
18 therefore “ Neeleh , ” bat the word 
iB Indian, not Arabic, Kila m Sanscrit 
being “ blue ” Though the Greeks 
called tho river “ Nile,” as the Arabs 
do, that name is not found m the 
hieroglyphics, where the God Nilus 
and the river are both called “ Hapi ” 
That god, however, ib ooloui-ed hhie 
The Hindoo Puranas also call the Nile 
“ Nila , ” but it was not an old Egyp- 
tian name, and those writings are of 
late date It is called in Coptio xarOy 
“ river,” or iom, “ sea ” (cp *ClKiaiv6ijt 
analogous to the modern Arabic name 
hdh/r, “river,** properly “sea** (see 
note * on oh 111) Nahum (ui 3) 
speaks of “populous No (Thebes) 
whose rampart was the sea ** The 
resemblance of the 
name Hapi, “ Nilus,** 
and the bnll god Hapi 
or Apis (see ch 28, 

B 111 ) recalls the 
Greek representation 
of a nver under the form of a bull, 
like the Achelous and others (see 


^lian, Var. Hist ii« S3). Nilus is 
not taken from Nahr or Nahl, “ nver ; ” 
bnt Nahr, “nver,” is applied to the 
Euphrates, and Nahl to a lavme or 
toxrent-bed, as (m 2 Kings zxit 7) to 
the “ torrens Nahl is not a 

“nver,” but, like Nullah, a “ravine,” 
in India. Cp. Nahr, Nar, Naro, and 
other nomea of nvers, the Nereids, 
Ac (Bee n * on oh. 60 ) For black 
applied to water, op f^iKcw 06ofp of 
Homer The Nile was said to have 
received its name from King Nilus ; 
but this IB doubtleBs a fable , and 
Homer calls it .<Egyptus. The sonrces 
of the White Nile ore still (1862) un- 
known , and recent discovenes seem to 
assign a different position from that 
conjectured by the explorers sent by 
Mohammed All, who brought it from 
the eastward, at the back or S of the 
Galla mountains , as did a very intel- 
ligent native of the Jimma country I 
met at Caire, who affirmed that he had 
crossed the White river in going from 
his native land to Adderay or Hurrur 
and the Som^uli district, on his way 
to the port of Berbera. Seneca’s 
descnption of the Upper Nile, “ mag- 
nas Bolitudines pervagatus, et in 
paludes diffusus, gentibus sparsuB’* 
might suit the obar^tor of the White 
Nile, though he is wrong in supposing 
it only assumed a new one by forming 
a single stream “ about Philae ” See 
Nat Queest b iv s, 2, op, Plm. vi. 
30— [G W] 

* If this signifies that breezes are 
not generated by, and do not nse 
from, the Nile, it la true , but not if 
it means that a current of air does 
not blow up the valley. Diodorus 
(i 38) is wrong m stating that “the 
Nile has no clouds about it, does not 
engender cold winds, and has no 
fogs *’ The fogs are often very thick, 
though they dieappear before mid. 
day — [G, W.] 
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of the river, for vrhioh they have acoounted in three different 
ways. Two of these I do not think it worth while to speak of, 
farther than simply to mention what they are. One pretends 
that the Etesian winds* cause the rise of the river by prevent- 
ing the Nile-water from ranning off into the sea. But in the 
first place it has often happened, when the Etesian winds did 
not blow, that the Nile has risen according to its usual wont ; 
and further, if the Etesian winds produced the effect, the 
other rivers which flow in a direction opposite to those winds 
ought to present the same phenomena as the Nile, and the 
more so as they are all smaller streams, and have a weaker 
current. But these rivers, of which there are many both in 
Syria® and Libya, are entirely unlike the Nile in this respect. 

21. The second opinion is even more unscientific than the 
one just mentioned, and also, if I may so say, more marvellous. 
It is that the Nile acts so strangely, because it flows from the 
ocean, and that the ocean flows all round the earth.® 

22. The third explanation, which is very much more 
plausible than either of the others, is positively the furthest 
from the truth ; for there is really nothing in what it says, 
any more than in the other theories. It is, that the inundation 

* The anuual N W, winds blow from was natural, ns thej are caused hy the 
the Mediterranean during the munda rush of the air from the Mediterra- 
tionj but they are not the cause of nean and Bgean, to fill up the vacuum 
the ns© of the Nile, though they help oanscd by tho rarefaction of the 
lu a small degree to impede its course atmosphere over tho desert lands m 
northwards. For the navigation of the neighbourhood of the sea, which 
the nver they are invaluable, as well desert lands he as much in Syria and 
as for the health of the inhabitants ; Arabia on the east, as in Africa on 
and a very large boat oonld scarooiy tho sonth Though Syria therefore 
ascend the nver during the inundation has only a torrent bed generally dry 
unless aided by them Nor can they (the Wady el Ansh, or River of Egypt) 
bo said to cause the inundation by whioh faces the north, it has many 
driving the clouds to Abyssinia, as nvers which the Etesian winds might 
thenseof the Nile begins before they affect, all those, namely, which face 
set in, though they may add to the the west. 

water by later showers — [G W 3 * That the Nile flowed from the 

^ It is possible to justify this state- ocean, and that the ocean flowed all 
ment, which at first sight seems un- round the earth, were certainly 
true, by considering that the directimi opinions of Hecateeus (Fr 278) It 
of ^e Etesian winds was north- is probable, thei'efore, that his ao- 
westerly rather than north (Anst. count of the inondation is here in- 
Meteor li. 6 ; Diod. Sic. 1 . 39 ) This tended. 
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at the Nile is caused by the mating of eaowe.* Now, as the 
Nile flows out of Libya,® through Ethiopia, iuto Egypt, how is 
it poasible that it oau be formed of melted snow, rtmumg, as 
it does, from the hottest regions of the world into cooler 
countries ? Many are the proofe whereby any one capable of 
reasoning on the subject may be convinced that it is most un- 
likely this should be the case. The first and strangest argu- 
ment is furnished by the winds, which always blow hot from 
these regions. The second is, that rain and frost are unknown 


there.® Now, whenever snow 

* Thia was the opinion of Anax* 
agorae, ae well as of his papil Ea* 
ripides and others. (Diodor. i. 88; 
Enripid. Helena, begf. ; Seneca, Nat. 
QnfiBsi. iv. 2 j Ptol. Geog. iv. 9.) 
Herodotus and Diodorus are wrong in 
supposing snow could not be found on 
mountains in the hot climate of 
Africa; perpetual snow is not con* 
fined to certain latitudes ; and ancient 
and modem diecorenes prore that it 
is found in the ranges S. of Abys* 
einia. Nor is the heat alwajs there 
what Herodotus imagluos ; and the 
cold of winter is often sensibl/ felt in 
the plains of Ethiopia about Gebel 
Berkel, far distant from high moun- 
tains, though the thermometer does 
not range below freezing. ** The 
lower limit of perpetnal snow is not 
a mere function of geographical lati. 
tude, or of mean annual temperature ; 
nor is it at the equator, or even 
within the tropics, that the snow-line 
reaches its greatest elevation above 
the level of the sea/' (Humboldt, 
Cosmos, i. p. 828.) At the equator, 
on the Andes of Quito, the limit is at 
16,790 feet above the sea; on the 
Bonthem declivity of the Himalaya it 
lies at 12, 982 feet, and on the northern 
declivity at 16,630; and the volcano 
of Aconcagua in Jat. S2^ S0\ which 
was found to be more than 1400 ft. 
higher than Chimborazo, was once 
seen free from snow," (p. 829.) Bee 
also LyelVs Pr. of OeoloKTi o, vii. — 
[G.W.] 

* That is from Oential Africa, which 


falls, it must of necessity rain 

was and still is the opinion of some 
geographers. There appears more 
reason to place the sonroe of the 
“ White Nile” to the S. of the Abys- 
sinian ranges, between lat. 7*^ and 8** 
N. ; though a branch does come from 
the W., called Adda or Jeogeb, which 
seem to be two names of the same 
stream. — £G. W.] 

® Herodotus was not aware of the 
rainy season in Sesn^rand the S.S.W. 
of Abyssinia, nor did ho know of the 
Abyssinian snow. This is mentioned 
in the inscription of Ptolemy Phile- 
delphns at Adulis, on tkd^iountains 
beyond the Nile, to the{g4||^th of a 
man’s knee.” (Bee Plin3ip"S4, and 
Yincent’s Periplus.) Tbi tropical 
rains do not extend as far N. as the 
Dar Sheg6&h (Shaik40h) and the great 
bend of the Nile, where showers and 
storms only occur oooafiionally, gene- 
laily aboutthe beginning of the inunda- 
tion, and where a whole year some- 
tunes passes without rain. The tropical 
rains begin about the end of March or 
loginning of April on the White Nile 
in lat. 4*^ N., and both the White and 
Bine Niles begin to rise at Ebartodm 
the first week in May. The climate 
there is then very unhealthy, even 
for the natives. The rain falls for 
many hoars, bat with isterrals of 
clear weather and a strong sun, raising 
a vapour that oauses a fever. The 
vegetation is very rapid and luxurious. 
Th^ part of the valley immediately 
to the N, of the range of the imns ia 
then infested with clonda of flies — a 
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Mvitlim fire dajs ; ’’ bo that, 3 there ^rere snow, there most 
be raia also ia those parts. Thirdly, it is certain that the 
natives of the cotmtry are black frith the heat, that the kites 
and the swallows remain there the whole year, and that the 
cranes, when they fly from the rigours of a Scythian winter 
flock thither to pass the cold season.® If then, in the country 
whence the ‘NUe has its souroe. or in that through which it 
flows, there fell ever so little snow, it is absolutely impossible 
that any of these circumstances could take place. 

23. As for the writer who attributes the phenomenon to the 


perfect plague — but they do not ex- 
tend into the desert. Philostratus 
(Vit. Apoll. Tyan. ii. 9) eaye he does 
‘‘not mean to gainsay the snows of 
the Ethiopians, or the hills of the 
Catadupij” but he evidently disbo* 
liovea the acoounta given of them. 
The cause of the two branches rising 
at the same time at Khartoom is the 
rain that falls at no great distance 
from that spot. The effect of the 
more eontberly itiins is felt after, 
wards. QalUnthenes, the pupil of 
Aristotlei' 'ynd afterwards Agatbar- 
oides an^G^^o, attributed the inun> 
dation to ^1^ rainy sooson in Ethiopia ; 
and oorreetly, for it is coAised by this, 
and not bythe melting of snow. See 
Athenaous, Epit. ii. b9 ; Diod. i. 41 ; 
Strabo, xvii. p. 1X21, — [G. W.j 

^ I have found nothing in any writer, 
ancient or modom, to confirm, or go 
much as to explain, this assertion. 
Aulas Gellius seems to have noticed it 
as an instance of “ over rapid gene- 
ralization.” (Epitoxn. lib. viii. c. 3) ; 
bat hiB remarks on the subject are 
lost. It does not appear that at 
present, either in Asia Minor or in 
Southern Italy, rain necessarily fol- 
lows snow within a certain number 
of days. But the meteorology of the 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean has no doubt undergone great 
changes since the time of Herodotus. 
In some parts of England there is a 
saying, that three days of white 
iXost are sure to bring rain.” 

^ Cranes and other wading birds are 


found in the winter in Upper Egypt, 
but far more in Ethiopia, and in 
spring imznenso flights of storks 
{Cieonia alha) collect together, which 
after soaring round in circles at a 
great height, return for the summer 
to the North. Prom the migration of 
cranes to Ethiopia arose the fable of 
the Cranes and Pygmies. The Ardea 
cinerea and garzetta, the platalea or 
spoonbill, the pelican, and some others 
remain the whole year in Egypt. 
The Gras cinerea (crane) winters in 
Ethiopia about Oebel Berkel. This 
last has been strangely mistaken for 
an ostrich at Beni Hasaan, and is pro- 
bably the Grus undetermined by 
Pickering (p. 169). The Ibis is rarely 
seen except near the Lake Menzaleh, 
where ducks, coots, and numerous 
water-fowl abound. The avooet was 
a native of Egypt as early as the 12th 
dynasty. The Numidian demoiselle 
(Anthropoides Virgo) is found, but not 
common, in Upper Egypt. Kites re- 
main all the winter, and swallows 
also, though in small numbers, even 
at Thebes. The swallow was always 
the harbinger of spring, as in Greece 
and the rest of Europe ; and the sub- 
ject is represented on Greek vares, 
where a youth exclaims “ Behold tho 
swallow I ” and another answers 
"Then it is now spring.” (See Pa- 
nofka’s Bilder ant. Lebens, pi. xvii. 
fig. 6.) Boys (as Mr. Cumby observes) 
went about in Bbodes to ooUeot gifts 
on the return of the swallow, as for 
the " grotto ” at the beginning of our 
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ocean,* his aoooont is involved in such obsdurity, thait it is 
impossible to disprove it by argnment. For my part I know 
(rf no river called Ocean, and I think that Homer, or one <rf 
the earlier poets, invented the name, and introduced it into 
his poetry. 

24. Perhaps, after censuring all the opinions that have been 
put forward on this obscure subject, one ought to propose some 
theory of one’s own. I will therefore proceed to explain what 
I think to be the reason of the Nile's swelling in the summer 
time. During the winter, the sun is driven out of his usual 
course by the storms, and removes to the upper parts of 
Libya. This is the whole secret in the fewest possible words ; 
for it stands to reason that the country to which the Sun-god 
approaches the nearest, and which he passes most directly 
over, will be seantest of water, and that there the streams 
which feed the rivers will shrink the most. 

26. To explain, however, more at length, the case is this. 
The sun, in his passage across the upper parts of Libya, 
affects them in the following way. As the air in those regions 
is constantly clear, and the country warm through the absence 


oyster Beason, though with greater 
pretensions, as Athenseus, quoting 
Theognis, shows (riii, p. 360), slnco 
they sometimes threatened to cany 
•off what was not granted to their re- 
quest We will go away if yon 
gir© us something; if not, we will 
never let you alone. Wo will either 
carry off the door, or the lintel, or the 
woman who sits with n ; she is small, 
and we can easily lift her. If you 
give any gift, let it be large. Open, 
open the door to tho swallow, for we 
are not old men, but boys/’ — [G. W.] 
® The person to whom Herodotus 
alludes is Hecatmns. He mentions it 
also as an opinion of tho Greeks of 
PontuB, that tho ocean flowed round 
the whole earth (B. iv. ch. 8). That 
the Kile flowed ^om the Ocean was 
maintained by Hecatssas, and by 
Euthymenes of Marseilles (Plat, do 
11. Phil. iv. 1), who related that, 


“ having sailed round Africa, he 
found, ns long as the Etesian winds 
blew, the water forced into the Nile 
caused it to overflow, and that when 
they coafled, the Nile, no longer re- 
ceiving that impulse, subsided again. 
The taste of the water of the sea was 
also sweet, and the animals similar to 
those in the Nile.” This mistake was 
owing to another river on the coast of 
Africa having been found to produce 
crocodiles and hippopotami. The 
name '' Ocean " having been given by 
the Egyptians to the Nile does not 
appear to be connected with the re- 
mark of Herodotns, as it is not 
noticed by him but by Diodorus (i. 
96), and Herodotus says he “never 
knew of a river being called Ocean.” 
We see from Plut. PIm. Ph. iv. 1, that 
Eudoxus knew that the summer and 
winter eoasons wore different in the 
N. and S. hemUpheres. — [G. W.l 
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of coM -wiscb, the san in Ms passage across them acts tipon 
exactly as he is wont to act elsewhere in summer, when 
his path is in the middle of heaven — that is, he attracts the 
water.^ After attracting it, he again repels it into the upper 
regions, where the winds lay hold of it, scatter it, and reduce 
it to a vapour, whence it naturally enough comes to pass that 
the winds which blow from this quarter — ^the south and south- 
west — are of all winds the most rainy. And my own opinion 
is that the sun does not get rid of all the water which he 
draws year by year from the Nile, but retains some about 
him. When the winter begins to soften, the sun goes back 
again to his old place in the middle of the heaven, and proceeds 
to attract water equally from all countries. Till then the 
other rivers run big, from the quantity of rain-water which 
they bring down from countries where so much moisture falls 
that all the land is cut into gullies ; but in summer, when the 
showers fail, and the sun attracts their water, they become 
low. The Nile, on the contrary, not derivmg any of its bulk 
from rains, and being m wmter subject to the attraction of 
the sun, naturally runs at that season, unlike all other 
streams, with a less burthen of water than m the summer 
time. For in summer it is exposed to attraction equally with 
all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone. The sun, 
therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon. 

26. It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating 
the space through which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so 
dry. There is thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of 
Libya. Were the position of the heavenly regions reversed, 
BO that the place where now the north wind and the winter 
have their dwelling became the station of the south wind 
and of the noon-day, while, on the other hand, the station 


1 Herodotus does not here a)lade to 
the old notion of the sun bem^ **/ed 
by water/* but to tb© moisture it 
attracts which is carried by the winds 
to the S , and then returned in the 


form of ram by the southerly winds. 
Coinppre Arietot Heteor « B, Ana* 
creon, Od *xix irlvti . 6 fi* 

OdAotrcrai'. Cic. Nat Deor b, u 

[G W.] 
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of the sOath wind became that of the north, the conseqaence 
would be that the sun, driven from the mid-heaven by the 
winter and the northern gales, would betake himself to the 
upper parts of Europe, as he now does to those of Libya, and 
then 1 believe his passage across Europe would affect the Ister 
exactly as the Nile is affected at the present day. 

27. And with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from 
the Nile, I am of opinion that no wind is likely to arise in 
very hot countries, for breezes love to blow from some cold 
quarter. 

28. Let us leave these things, however, to their natural 
course, to continue as they are and have been from the begin- 
ning. With regard to the Bources of the Nile,® I have found 


• TKe sources of tbo great eaateru 
branoli of the Nile have long been dis- 
ooveced. They were first visited by 
the Porttigneao Jesuit, Father Lobo, 
and afterwards by Bruco j those of the 
White river are still (1862) unknown 
(see above a. ® on ch. 19). Herodotus 
affirms that of all the persons he had 
oonsulbed, none pretended to give him 
any information about the sourcos, ex- 
oept a soribo of the sacred treasury of 
Minerva at Sais, who said it rose from 
a certain abyss beneath two pointed 
hills between Syene and £lephan< 
tin^. This is an important passage 
in his narrative, as it involves the ques- 
tion of his having visited the Thebaid. 
He soon afterwards (ch. 29) asserts 
that as far as Elephantine he was an 
eye-witness” of whathe describes; and 
yet, though so much interested about 
this great question, ajid pei’suaded 
that the bicrogrammat of Sals was 
joking, he did not when at Elephan- 
tine look or inquire whether the Nile 
actually rose beneath the peaked hilla 
of Crophi and Mophi, nor detect the 
fallacy of the story about the river 
flowing from the same source north- 
wards mto Egypt and southwards into 
Ethiopia. Its ooorse was as well 
known in his day at Elephantine as 
now. This, and the fact of his 
snaking so much of the Labyrinth^ I 


when the monumeuta of Thebes would 
have excited hie admiration in a far 
greater degree, have been thought to 
argue against his having been at 
Thebes and Elephantine ; and any one 
on visiting Elephantine would bo ex- 
pected to speak of it as an island 
rather than as a “city/’ It is, how- 
ever, possible that his omitting to 
describe the monuments of Thebes, 
which to this day excite the wonder 
of all who see them, may have been 
owing to their having been fully 
described by HecatisaB. The names 
Crophi and Mophi are like the un- 
meaning words used in joke, or in the 
nursery, by Orientals, at the present 
day: the second repeating the sound 
of the first, and always beginning 
with m, as “ fereh mersh," "salta 
malta,” &o. Crophi and Mophi do 
not, as has been supposed, signify 
** bad ** and ** good." — [G. W.j 

Colonel Mure (Lit. of Greece, voL 
iv. p. 387) compares the Crophi and 
Mophi of the Saitio soriba to the Gog 
aad Magog “ of oiw own tmrsery nvy. 
tholoffy,’* apparently forgetting that 
the words Gog and Magog come to us 
from Scripture (Ezek. xxxviii. 2 ; 
Bev. XX. 8). The formation of un- 
meaning or absurd words by means of 
a rhyming repetition, together with 
the change of the initial letter is com- 
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no one among aJl those with whom I have conversed, whether 
Egyptians, Libyans, or Greeks,® who professed to have any 
knowledge, except a single person. He was the scribe® who 
kept the register of the sacred treasures of Minerva in the city 
of Sais, and be did not seem to me to be in earnest when he 
said that he knew them perfectly well. His story was as 
follows : — " Between Syen6, a city of the Thebais, and 
Elephantine, there are" (he said) “two hills with sharp 
conical tops; the name of the one is Cophi, of the other, 
Mophi. Midway between them are the fountains of the Nile, 
fountains which it is impossible to fathom. Half the water 
runs northward into Egypt, half to the south towards 
Ethiopia." The fountains were known to be unfathomable, 
he declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian king, had 
made trial of them. He had caused a rope to be made, many 
thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the fountain 
with it, but could find no bottom. By this the scribe gave me 


moQ in onr own langvu^^Q. With ns 
the second word begins oidinanlj» not 
witb m, bat with the labial nearest to 
frif VIZ. h, or with its cognate tenms 
p, Ezaznples of this nsage are — 
kurly-burl^t kccus^pccuSf ht^gUdly p*g- 
gledy, huhhuhf ntminy-pwamy, namhy- 
pamby, Ac In and 

pell-mell, wo keep to the Oriental 
neage, and employ the tii In helter- 
skelteTf hum drum, and perhaps a few 
other words, we adopt an entirely 
different sonnd 

* This was one of the great pro- 
blems of antiqaity, as of later times ; 
and Osesar is even repoitod to have 
said . — 

** spes Bit mibl c«rtft videndi 

Killaoot foatcH, bellum dvllo reUaqa&m ** 

— Luc. PhoTB. X 191. Cp. Hor. iv. 
Od. xiv. 46 — 

Fontlnm qal ceUt origlDee 
NUus” 

See above, note * ch 19 — [G. W.^ 

^ The Bonbes had different offices 
and grades. The sacred scribes held 
a high post in the pnesthood* and 
the royal scribes were the king's sons 


and military men of rank. There 
wore also ordinary senbes or notaries, 
who weie conveyancjere, wrote letters 
on boBiness, settled accounts, and 
performed different offices m the 
market. The sacred senbes, or hiero- 
grammats, had also various duties. 
Some, 08 the one here mentioned, were 
senbes of the treasury, others of the 
granoncB, others of the documents 
l^longing to the temple, &c. The 
senbes always bad wi^ them a bag, 
or case having wooden sides, orna- 
mented With coloured devices gene- 
rally on leather, and a pendent leather 
mouth tied by a thong to bold the 
ink paJetto with its reed-pens, the 
papyrus rolls, and other thmgs they 
required, whioh was earned by an 
attendant slung at his back; but m 
the house a box was Bometimes used 
m its stead. Lucian says (Haorbb. 
s. 4) they were remarkable for lon- 
gevity, like theBraohmanes (Brahmins) 
of India, and others, owing to tbeir 
mode of life. (Of their drees and 
duties, see note ^ ch. 87, figs. 8, 9 , and 
woodcut note® ch. 177 ) — [G. W.} 
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4)p onderotand, if there was any truth at all in what he eiud, 
that in this fountain there are certain strong eddies, and w 
regurgitation, owing to the force wherewith the water dashes 
against the mountains, and hence a sounding-line cannot he 
got to reach the bottom of the spring. 

29. No other information on this head could I obtain &om 
any quarter. All that I succeeded in learning further of the 
more distant portions of the Nile, by ascending myself as high 
as Elephantine, and making inquiries concerning the parts 
beyond, was the following : — As one advances beyond Elephan- 
tine, the land rises.® Hence it is necessary m this pstrt of the 
river to attach a rope to the boat on each side, as men harness 
an ox, and so proceed on the journey. If the rope snaps, the 
vessel is borne away down stream by the force of the current. 
The navigation continues the same for four days, the river 
wmding greatly, like the Maaander,® and the distance traversed 
amounting to twelve schoenes. Here you come upon a smooth 
and level plain, where the Nile flows m two branches, round 


• This fact Bhonld have conyinoed 

Herodotus of the improbabilitj of the 
story of the nver flowing southwards 
into Ethiopia That boats are obliged 
to be dragged by ropes in order to 
pass the rapids is true , and in per 
forming this arduous duty great skill 
and agility are required, the men 
being often obliged to swim from rock 
to rook to secure the ropes and alter 
the direction of the draft After 
passing the first cataract at Asouan 
(the ancient Sydn4), which is done 
in about five hours, the boat sails 
unimpeded to the second cataract, a 
distance of 282 miles , a rocky bed of 
the nver called Batn el Hadjar, • ** belly 
of stone," oontmues thence about 46 
m to Semneh, after which it is navi 
gable here and there, with occasional 
rapids, as far as the third cataract of 
Kannek, below Tombos, about lat 
19® 4(K Beyond this is an nmmpeded 
pail of 200 m (passing the modem 
Oulee and Old Dongola) to the fourth ■ 


cataraot, about 18 m above Gebel 
Berkel From thence to the N. end of 
the isle of Meroe is a sail of about 240 
m , the rivor being open some way 
farther to the S , beyond the site of 
the city of Meroe and the modem 
Shendy Between Mero^and Dongola 
18 the great bend or “elbow" of the 
Nile, where the course of the nver 
changes from a noi therly to a southerly 
direotiou, as descnbed by Strabo (b 
xvu begK ) Part of the route from 
Asouan to Meroe may be performed 
by land, leaving the Nile at Korosko, 
below Derr the capital of Nubia, from 
which point IB a caravan round to the 
great bend at Aboo Hamed above 
Gebel-Berkel, a loumey of eight days 
with camels — jp. W ] 

* The windings of the Mssander are 
perhaps at the present day still more 
remarkable than they were anciently, 
owing to the growth of the alluvial 
plain through which it flows Chand- 
ler observes “ The nver runs from 
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aa island called Tachompso.^ The country above Elephantine 
is inhabited by the Ethiopians, who possess one-half of this 


the moath of the lake with many wind- 
ings, through grores of tamarisk, 
toward ICiletiis, proceeding by the 
right wing of the th^tre in mcaes to 
the sea, which ie in Tiew, and distant, 
aa we computed, about eight miles.** 
(TravelB, i. ch. 53.) A good repre. 
aentation of these sinuosities will be 
found in the Ionian Antiquities (rol. 
i. oh. iii. plate 1). By the age of 
Augustas the word “ Mseander ’* had 
come to be used in its modem generic 
sense (Strab. zii. p. 835 j Yirg. 

V. 251). 

7 The distances pren by Herodotus 
are 4 days through the district of 
Dodecasohcenns to Tachompso Isle, 
then 40 days by land, then 12 days 
by boat to Merofi, altogether 66 days. 
The Nile, however, is not tortuous like 
the Hsaudcr, nor is there any great 
bend before that near Koroeko, and 
his isle of Tachompso is uncertain; 
bat as he speaks of its being inhabited 
partly by Egyptians, partly by Ethio. 
plans, it is possible that be may 
have confounded it with Fhilse, which 
Strabo calls *'an abode common to” 
those two people. Ptolemy plaoos 
Metacorrypso opposite Pselcis, where a 
large Egyptian fortress of very early 
date still remains, and which must 
have continued to be a strong post 
in the time of the Bomans. It was 
at Pselcis that FcCronius defeated 
the generals of Candace, before he 


advanced to Napata, and the island 
mentioned by Strabo, to which the 
routed enemy swam for protection, 
was perhaps the Tachompso of Herod* 
otns. If BO, that island has since 
been carried away. The large lake, 
said to have been in its Tioinity« was 
merely the open Kile (a reach being 
probably called, as it now is, a ** lake ” 
or birkeh) ; and from thence was a 
march of 40 days by land to that 
part where the Nile was again navi- 
gable (at the island now call^Tombos, 
on the frontier of Dongola). From 
this was a sml of twelve days more 
to MeroS. The omission of all men. 
tion of Napata, the old capital of 
Ethiopia, by the informant of Herod- 
ctos, might at first sight lead ns to 
suppose the land-journey was through 
the desert (to Aboo-Hamed) ; but the 
distanoe of 12 days thence to Mcro5 is 
far too mnoh; and Herodotos evi- 
destly speaks of the journey by the 
river-side to the spot where the Nile 
was again navigable. Gebel Berkel 
is apparently the “ sacred mountain 
mentioned by Strabo (xvi.), and it 
is always so called in the hieroglyphics. 
The distances from By5n4 to Napata, 
and fi-om this to Mero^, do not agi*ee 
with the position of Gebel Berkel, and 
if Napata was placed lower down at 
Old Dongola, that position would agree 
better with the ancient measurements. 
They are — 

SBf Bitci 
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to Napata . 514 . . nearly 474 
Napata to MeroS 360 . . above 33lt 


Aoonan to Old Dongola 
Dongola to Oebel Derkel . SOI 
G. Berkel to Meroe island 257 | Merod Island 


674 . . about 801} 


Total «ai 


The Roman mile may bo reckoned 
at 4S60 feet : for though 1 found 4785 
to be its length, by measuring two, 
marked by milestoneB^^on the coast of 
Syria, and other autjorities give it 
4842 and 4828, or 4^20 feet, Caval^* 
Canina has shown it to be 4861 Eng- 
lish feet, or mhtres 1487’730. The 
great remains at Gebel Berkel, and 
the many pyramids near it, argue that 


it was the capital, unless indeed it 
was merely the “holy hill,” like that 
of Saribat el Khadem in the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, chosen by 
Egyptians as early as the reign of 
Osirtasen I. If “the small city of 
Napata” stood at Old Dongola (for- 
merly called Dankala), which was evi- 
dently the site of an ancient town, 
and has loi^ been the capital of that 
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Maad, the Bgyptians-oooupying the other. Above the islaili 
Mihre is a great lake, the ehores of which are inhabited by 
Ethiopian nomads ; after passing it, you come again to the 
stream of the Nile, which runs into the lake. Here you land, 
and travel for forty days along the banks of the river, since it is 


part of Ethiopia^ this might aoooimt 
tiff having a similar namO) 

" Dankalah.’* On the other hand, the 
rdistance, 80 Boman miles, from Ter- 
gedom to Kapata, agrees well with 
that from Old Dongola to Oebel 
Berkel : and the large island (now 
Tongol or Tangos) jost above Old 
Dongola might answer to the I. of 
Gh-gandes. On the whole, there is 
good reason for plaoing Napata at 
Oebel Berkel j and it is one of the 
greatest errors to suppose the ancients 
must always be right in their dis* 
tanoes, or in any other information. 
The name h<ape*t seems to signify 
of Ape-t ” or Tape,” as if it were 
derived from or an offset of Thebes ” 
(in Harris's Standards) ; and it was 
not anosual to give the names of 
Egyptian cities to those of Ethiopia, 
as was often done in Nubia. 

The Itinerary of Antoninns gives 
these names of places in Lower Ethi- 
opia (or Nubia) — 


Contra-^yene to Perembole (Daito<f) . 12 

„ „ Tzitzl 2 

„ „ Tapbls ^T6fl, T&jrfee). lA 

„ „ Talmis (Kalalwhee) . 8 

„ „ TutzlB (Gerf HosBayo) 20 

„ „ PseiciB (Dakkeb) . . 12 

„ ,1 Corte (Ki^i lee) ... 4 

„ „ HelraaycamiDoa (Ma> 

barraka) .... 4 


80 

(About EngllBfa miles; tbe real distauce 
being about 71} by loud, and by water about 
84). 


On the opposito bank : — 

M.P. 

Heirasycaminon to Contra-Psekle . . ii 
„ „ Contra-Talmis . . 24 

„ „ Contra>Taphl8 . . 10 

„ „ Phllffi 24 - 

„ „ Syene S 


72 

( About 664 English miles.) \ 

Pliny (b. xxix.) mentions the towns j 
taken by Petrouius cn his way to Na- 1 
psita:— 


Ptelcit. primit. 

Aboecii^ Fbthurte. 

Atteiu. 

Stadyais, remarkable for its ds to ract* 
Jfapata, plundered by him ; snd ha'sj^t 
870 M.r. above ^eue. 

The distances given by Pliny are — 


M.P. 

From Syene to Heirasycaminon ... 84 

„ „ Tama 78 

„ ,, the Ethiopian district 

of EuonymitOD • . 180 
„ ,« Aetna .....> 64 

,, Pitara 88 

„ „ Tergedum (betw^ 

which two is the Island 
Qagaudee) .... 106 


„ „ Napata, a small city . n 

814 

Then to MeroS Island, tbe city being BO 
M.r. from the beginning of the island . 300 

874 

(About 804| English shies.) 

Ptolemy (Geog. iv. 5, 7 & 8) omits 
the names of towns between Sydn6 
and Pselcis; but opposite Pselcis he 
places Metacompso ; and then, “after 
Pselcis and the great cataract (of 
Wadee Halfeh) ho mentions Tasitia, 
Boon (Biiwv) , Autoba, Phthuri, Pierft, 
Ptemythis (nTe/*v0/s), AhundSi Cam- 
hysis cera/rium, Erchoas, Sat^htha, 
Mori {Vi6pov), Nacis, and Tathis, on 
the W. bank ; and on the opposite 
side Pnaps, BerSthis, Gorb6, Fataeta, 
Ponteris, Pnmta-parya, Arabis, Ncupata, 
SacolA Sandacd, Orbadari, Primis- 
magna, and then the island forming 
the dislriot of Meroe, lying between 
the Nile whioh flows to tbe W. of iti 
and the Astaboras which Is to the 
beyond which is Saoolchd, Es£ff, Doro- 
rum (Atipvy) Yicus, and then the junc- 
tion of the Nile and Astapns. But 
his adding “and then the junction 
of the Astaboras and the Astapus” 
tends to mislead ; and he probably 
meant the Astasobas and the 
Astapus.” — £G. W.] 
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te^seiblA to {nrooeed ficurther in a boat on acooont of the sharp 
peaks which jht oat from the water, and the sonken nwfe 
which abound in that part of the stream. When yon hare 
passed this portion of the river in the space of forty days, yon 
go on board another boat and proceed by water for twelve days 
more, at the end of which time yon reach a great city called 
Melo§,iwhich is said to be the capital of the other Ethiopians 


^ This ig in contradigtinotioa to the 
whioh in this instanoe znaj 
hare been merely a oorraption of 
NobatsB,” Bince an agricultural 
people oonld not hare been nomade. 
For though late writers pretend that 
the '^obatee were a Libyan people, 
intiodnoed into the ralley of the Kile 
nnder the Eoman Empire, it is evident 
that the name waa of early date and 
Ethiopian, haring been taken from the 
ram-hoaded deity, principally wor- 
shipped there, Koub, Koam, or Kou, 
who was the Great God of Ethiopia 
from the most remote periods (see 
next note; and App. CH. iii. § 2). 
Ai9(oip was evidently a corruption of 
the Egyptian name for southern 
Ethiopia or Kubia, ^‘Ethaush” or 
Ethosb,*’ the ps being substituted 
for eh, a sound the Greeks could 
neither write nor pronounoo. The 
Greeks (like the Arabs) often adopted 
a word having some signification in 
their ovm lasgnage, if it resembled a 
foreign one, and the Greek derivation 
of is on a par with that of Isis, 
from etiris, ** knowledge ” (Pint, de Is. 
B. 2), and many others. The isle of 
Merofi, formed by three rivers, as 
Strabo and Josephus state, was the 
peninsula contained between the 
main branch of the Kile on the west; 

Astapus or the modem Abawoe 
*Kile, or ^hr-el.A^rek, with its tnbu- 
tai 7 the Bahad (pro^bly the Asta- 
sobaa, on the south ; and the Asta- 
boras, now the A'tbam on the east ; 
and according to Strabo (xvi. and 
xvii. pp. 1096, 1162) it had the foim 
of an oblong shield, measuring 3000 
stadia Tat least 341 miles) and 1000 
atadia (about 113| miles) in breadth 


(see Plin. vi. 29). The city of Mero6 
stood near the modem Danlcalah, re- 
markable for its numerous pyramids, 
27 m. N.E. of the modem Shendy. 
Napata was also the capital of Ethi- 
opia, and that too at a very remote 
period; and Merofi was probably the 
seat of an independent kingdom. The 
appearance of the pyramids of Dan- 
kalah indeed shows it to have been 
very snedent, and after the Egyptian 
kings of the 12th and IBth dynasties 
had eBtablished themselves at Kapata, 
Hero^ became the sole capital of the 
Ethiopian kings ; and though Kapatu. 
was the royal scat in the time of tho 
SabaoQB and Tirhaka, Mcroe was still 
the metropolis of Southern Etiuopm, 
as it was in the days of Herodotus 
and of the Ptolemies ; but it had lost 
all its importance in the time of the 
Koman Empire. The pyramids of 
Koori doubtless belonged also to Ka. 
pata, the neighbouring ones at Oebel 
Berkel (Kapata) itself being of a 
lather more reoent date ; and though 
the pyramids of Dankaiah have so 
great an appearance of age, tro- 
pical rains have had an effect on them 
to which those of Koori were not sub. 
ject ; and no ruins of temples exist at 
Meroe of an antiquity at all oom- 
imrable to that of the oldest ones at 
Gebel Berkel. The notion of Diodorus 
and Strabo that Merol; was built by 
Oambyscs is too extravagant to be 
noticed. There are some curiously 
fortified lines on the hills about five or 
six miles below Gebel Beriml, oom- 
manding the approaches to that place, 
by the river and on tho shore, appa- 
rently of Ethiopian time. 1 believe 
they have not been noticed; and 1 
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Tbe only gods woiBhipped by the inhabitants are Jupiter and 
Bacchus,*' to whom great honours are paid. There is an 
Oracle of Jupiter in city, which directs the warlike ex- 
peditions of the Ethiopians; when it commands they go to 


WM led to examine them by peroeiv> 
ing their stone walls upon the irrego* 
larly indented cliffs they cover They 
extend about half a mile inland from 
the nver, and from their following 
every projecting comer of the bills, 
the total nnm^r of feet of wall is 
nearly 10,000 , but there are no ves. 
tiges of honses or othei buildings 
within the area they enclose — [G W ] 

3£ero6 is freqnently mentioned 
under the name of ^irukh in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

* Amtin and Osins answered to 
Jnpiter and Sacchus , and both tbe 
Amnn of Thebes and the ram headed 
Nou (Nonna, Noub, or Kneph) were 
worshipped in Ethiopia But it is 
this last deity to whom Herodotus 
alludes , for ho says the Egyptians 
call Jupiter Ammcn,” and in later 
tunes the ram hcadod God was also 
supposed to answer to Jnpiter This 
IB shown by inscriptions at the Oasis 
and at Sydne, whore he was wor 
shipped under the name of Jupiter* 
Ammon Cenubis, in company with 
bate (Juno) and Auouke (Vesta), who 
formed the triad of the cataracts 
(See note® ch 42) Osins, the God 
of the dead, was worshipped m 
Ethiopia, os throughout Egypt, tbe 
religious rites of that country having 
been borrowed from the Egyptians, 
but it cannot be said that these two 
were the only Gods of Ethiopia. 
Strabo mentions the worship of Her- 
cules, Fan, and Isis, as well as a bar 
banc God, at Meroh (xvii p 565) and 
in the temples of that country^ 
whether erected by Ethiopians or by 
Egyptian monarchs who ruled there, 
many other Gods shared in the wor- 
ship paid to the principal deity of tbe 
sanctuary. Besides many of tbe 
usual Egyptian deities are some of 
uncommon form peculiar to Ethiopia, 
and at Wady Owatayb is one with 
three lion’s heads and four arms, more 


like an Indian than an Egyptian €kid, 
though he wears a head-dress com- 
mon to Gods ond Kings, espeomlly m 
Ptolemaic and fioman times. He was 



perhaps the barbaric God mentioned 
by Strabo The whole character of 
the temple is copied from Egypt, and 
the Amiin of Thebes and the ram- 
headed Noum or Noub hold the most 
conspicuous places there. Indeed 
tho ram headed God was the chief 
deity throughout Ethiopia, and though 
a lion-headed Gkid is found at Amhra, 
as well as at Wady Owatayb, there is 
no appearance of his having been of 
the same early age as Noum^ and the 
king whose name occurs on both 
temples is of late time It is to these 
two, Jupiter and Osins, that Strabo 
alludes when he says, “ the Ethiopians 
acknowledge two ^ds, one immortal, 
the canse of all things, the other 
mortal, who has no name,*’ or more 
properly whose name was not uttered, 
the mysterious Osins, who had lived 
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war,^ and in whatever direction it bids them march, thither 
straightway they cany their arms. 

80. On leaving this city, and again mounting the stream, 
in the same space of time which it took you to reach the 
capital from Elephantine, you come to the Deserters,* who 


on eartb, and, dying, had become the 
judge of men in a future state. He 
also mentionfi other inferior Gh}d8. — 
[G. W.] 

^ The influence of the priests at 
Mero^j through the belief that they 
spoke the commands of the Deity, is 
more folly shown by Strabo and Dio* 
doTQSj who pay it was their custom to 
send to the king, when it pleased 
them, and order him to put an. end to 
himself, in obedience to the will of 
the oracle imparted to them ; and to 
such a degree had they contrived to 
enslave the understanding 
of those princes by super* 
fltitious fears, that they 
were obeyed without op. 
position. At length a king, 
called Eigamenes, a con. 
temporary of Ptolemy PhiU 
adelphus, dared to dUsobey 
their orders, and haring 
entered '‘the golden chapel” 
with bis soldiers, caused 
them to he put to death in 
his stead, and abolished 
the custom (Died. iii. 6 ; Strabo, xrii. 
p. 1163). Ergamenes had “studied 
the philosophy of Greece,” and had 
the sense to distinguish between 
priestly rule and religion, knowing 
that blind obedience to the priests did 
not signify obedience to the divino 
will ; but these vested rights on 
man’s orednhty seem to have been 
afterwards revived among the Ethio* 
plans, and the expedition sent by Mo* 
hammed Ali up the White Nile leamt 
that the same custom of ordering the 
king to die now exists among some of 
their barbarous descendants. The 
name of Ergamenes is found in the 
temple of Dakkeb, in Nubia, — [G. W.] 

^ The doBoendanta of the 24O,0CX> 
deserters from Psammetichus lived, 
according to Herodotus, 4 months’ 



jonmey above Elephantine (oh, 31), 
from which MeroS stood half-way. 
He reckons (oh. 29) 56 days from 
Elephantine to Mero5, the double of 
which would be 112, instead of 120 
days; and Merod being half-way 
would I’eqnire the country of the 
Automoli to be in the modem Abys- 
sinia. They were called ‘Aff/ndxt ^ 
allusion to their original post on the 
“ left,” not of the king, but of the 
Egyptian army, the cause of their 
desertion (see following note). This 
word may bo traced in the shsmal, 
“left,” of the Arabic; mod Bear, a 
city mentioned by Pliny, 17 days from 
Merod, where the Egyptian deserters 
lived 300 years, is remarkable from 
having the same signifleation in Arabic, 
ye$dr being also “the left.” Some 
have derived the name of Axum in 
Abyssinia from According 

to Strabo (xvii. p. 541) they were 
called Sembrites, or Sebritoe, meaning 
“ strangers,” which may eithei* be 
compounded of the Egyptian shemmo, 
“ stranger,” and heri (or mberi) 

“ now ; ” or be taken from the name of 
the country they inhabited, Soba; 
for “ Sembrites ” is the same as 
“ Sebrites,” vib being often prononnoed 
simply b. It ia remarkable that 
Strabo places the country they in- 
habited, called Toneais, inland from 
the port of Saba (xvii. p. 630). They 
lived in an island above that of Meroe, 
and in his time they were subject 
to one of the many queens who at 
various periods ruled Ethiopia : for 
there was a queen Candace in the time 
of Petronius ; and this title, rather 
than name, passed, according to Pliny 
(vi. 29), from one queen to another 
for many years. The monizments of 
Qebel Berkel, and other places, also 
show that queens fbequenUy held the 
sceptre in Ethiopia ; but the queen of 
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bear the name of Asmach. This word, translated into onr 
language, means “ the men who stand on the left hand of the 
king. ” * These Deserters are Egyptians of the warrior caste, 

Slieba in Solomon's time, claimed by panied Psammetiohns when in pursuit 

the Abyssinians, was evidently not of the deserters. These Glreelm were 

fro m that country, for Sheba was pro- the lonians and Canans taken into liis 

baldy in the southern part of iLraoia, pay, in order, as Herodotus was told 

and the Arabians, like the Ethiopians, (ch. 152), to aid in dethroning his 

were frequently governed by queens. ooUeagnes, thongh in reality from the 

(See note to Book iii. ch. 107)- The advantage of omplo^ix^ the Greeks 

name Saba may point out a connexion against the inoreasmg power of his 

with the country where the iion-god Ajsiatio neighbours (see note * on oh. 

was worshipped (saha meaning'* lion**); 152). The first Greeks known to the 

and JosephoB (imtiq. li. 6) says that Egyptians being lonians led to the 

Baba was a name of MeroS. The with- name Ionian being afterwards used by 

drawal of the Egyptian troops to them for all Greeks, as we find in the 

Ethiopia is readily explained by the Hosetta stone, and other documents, 

intercourse that had so long subsisted The Asiatics, for a similar reason, 

between the two countries. The royal called the Greeks lomans,'* " the 

family of Ethiopia was often related race of Javan.’* Ionia m the Nakhsh- 

by marriage to that of Egypt, which i.Bustam Inscription is **Tavan&,*' or 

acoonnts for some princes of Cash Yund^ and the ancient Greeks are 

having the title “royal son” in the atiU known in Arabic as the “Yu. 

Theban sculptures (though these are ndni,” or “ Iuu6m.** The inscription 

mostly Egyptum viceroys, and sons of states that Psammetiohns himself 

Pharaohs) ; and the foot of the royal went as far as Elephantine, the Greeks 

euooeeaion having been maintained in being sent forward with some of bis 

the female bne explains the reason of adherents into Ethiopia ; and tho 

so many queens having ruled m Ethi. point where they had a parley with 

opia. This too gave the Ethiopians a the deserters was apparently, from 

claim on the throne of Egypt when the inscription, near Kerkis, some dis- 

the direct Ime failed, and accounts for tanoe above AbooBimbel, where on 

the Sabaoos and others occasionally their return thoy left this record of 

obtaining the crown of Egypt by their journey. It isalso cunous from 

light and not by conquest. — [G. W.] its style ; and from the early mdica- 
* Diodorus says that the reason of tion of the long vowels, H and ft (the 

tho Egyptian troops deserting from latter apparently an O with a dot in 

Psammotichus was his having placed the centre), which — as well as othei 

them in the wing while the right arguments —proves that they came 
was given to the strangers in his gradually into use, and long before 

army, which is not only more pro- the time of Simonides, who was not 

bable than the reason assigned by born till 55G b c. The reign of Fsam. 

Herodotus, but is strongly confirmed metiohus dates in the middle of the 
by the discovery of an inscription at 7fch century ».c. The inscription, of 
Aboosimbel in Nubia, written appa- which the following is a transcript, is 
rently by the Greeks who acoom- thus translated by Colonel Leake i — 

^’/ir//\^OX'fA@OA/ro;^/fAfq>AA/r//VAN'l//AMAT/XO 
T VT A^r/^A'f'AA/To/5 VM 'I' AM AT I X o / To I ® KA***' 

ErAEoKfBA® o Pki o5.KATvrEA©Evi5ordrAMo 

AN ^BA^0^Ao5o5 o Bx EroTA^/MToAirvrr/o^AMAfii 

ErAA'^> E A AME Apy o N AHo I B IXOK Al n /FAEOO^ 
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who, to the number of two hundred and forty thousand, went 
OTer to the Ethiopians in the reign of king Psammetiohus. 
The cause of their desertion was the following; — Three gar- 
risons were maintained in Egypt at that time,* one in the 
city of Elephantine against the Ethiopians, another in the 
Felusiac Daphnte,* against the Syrians and Arabians, and a 
third, against the Libyans, in Marea. (The very same posts 
are to this day occupied by the Persians, whose forces are in 
garrison both in Daphn® and in Elephantine.) Now it hap- 
pened, that on one occasion the garrisons were not relieved 
during the space of three years; the soldiers, therefore, at 
the end of that time, consulted together, and having deter- 
mined by common consent to revolt, marched away towards 

“ King Psamaiichns haviog come to late m 432, have no H nor A. The E 

Elepl^tind, those who were with is XS, and the Y is 4 S, and it has 

Fso^tichns, the son of Theoclos, been sapposed that there was no A 

wrote this The^ sailed, and came to in poblio documents till the arcbon* 
above Eerkis, to where the nver ship of Euclid, b c 408. But the 

rises (?) the Egyptian Amaaia long vowels were used earlier by the 

The writer is Damearchon, the son of Greeks of Asia Minor The A and 2 
Amoabiohus, and Pelephns (?) the son were changed to w and C in the age of 
of Udamns” (?) (This Ph looka the later ftolemios, and were re mtro- 
rather like the old K or Q ) In the dnood m the reign of Adnan — [Q ] 

same place are several other inscnp- For a forthor notice of the Great ln< 

tions^ some of the some style and scription of Aboosimbel, see Notb at 
time, and others written by Fhaem« the end of this Book 

cians in their language, the date of * It was always the cnstom pf the 

which IB nnknown. If this was the Egyptiansto have a gamson stationed, 
3rd, instead of the let Psammotichns, os Herodotus states, on the frontier, at 
** the Egyptian Amasis may have Elephantine, at Baphns) of Felusmm, 
been the general, afterwards king of and at Marea , but in the tune of the 
Egypt , for Herodotus, who only men- victonous kmgs of the 18th dynasty 
tions one Fsammetichus, may have others were stationed at Semneh, 
been wrong m supposing the deser- above the second cataract, and also 
tion of the troops took place under the farther south m Upper Ethiopia, as 

son of Neoo This would bring the well as m vonons parts of Asia, where 

date of the inscription within 600 they had extended their oon^nesta, 
B.c. (See note ^ on ch 161, and hist which last were only finally taken 

notice App ch viii § 84 ) There is a from them in the time of Neoo II., 

coin of Thrace of date about 550 B c the son and snccessor of this Fsam- 

which has the A (in Milhngen), though metiobus — [G W ] 

many much later have not the long ^ Bapbnm, Bapbnd, or Daphnes was 
vowels Coins and vases are no 16 Boman miles from Felosram, ao- 
authorities against their use, as the cording to the Itinerary of Antoninas, 
arohaao style was imitated te a late It was the Tahpanhes of Scripture 
time Some inscriptions, as that of See Jer zliu. 8; Ezek. xzx. 18.-^ 
Fotidea in the British Museam, as [G. W.] 
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Ethiopia. Psammetichus, informed of the movement, set 
out in pursuit, and coming up with them, hesought them with 
many words not to desert the gods of their country, nor 
abandon their wives and children. “Nay, but,” said one 
of the deserters with an unseemly gesture, “ wherever we go, 
we are sure enough of finding wives and children.” Arrived 
in Ethiopia, they, placed themselves at the disposal of the 
king. In return, he made them a present of a tract of land 
which belonged to certain Ethiopians with whom he was at 
feud, bidding them expel the inhabitants and take possession 
of their territory. From the time that this settlement was 
formed, their acquaintance with Egyptian manners has tended 
to civilise the Ethiopians.® 

81. Thus the course of the Nile is known, not only through- 
out Egypt, but to the extent of four months’ journey either by 
land or water above the Egyptian boundary; for on calcu- 
lation it will be found that it takes that length of time to 
travel from Elephantine to the country of the Deserters. 
There the direction of the river is from west to east.’ Beyond, 
no one has any certain knowledge of its course, since the 
country is uninhabited by reason of the excessive heat. 

32. I did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain 
natives of Cyrtoe. Once upon a time, they said, they were 


® This would be a etroug argument, 
if required, against the notion of 
civilization having come from the 
Ethiopians to Egypt ; but the raonu- 
znents prove beyond all question that 
the Ethiopians borrowed from Egypt 
their religion and their habits of civi- 
lization. They even adopted the 
Egyptian as the language of religion 
and of the court, which it oontinued 
to be till the power of the Pharaohs 
had fallen, and their dominion was 
again confined to the frontier of 
Ethiopia. It was through Egypt too 
that Christianity passed into Ethiopia, 
even in the age of the Apostles (Acta 
viii. 27), as is shown by theeonnoh of 


queen Candace (see note’ on this 
chapter). Other proofs of their early 
conversion are also found, as in the 
ineoriptions at Farras, above Aboo- 
simbel, one of which has the date of 
Diocletian, though the Kobatse are 
said not to have become Christians 
till the reign, of Justinian. The er- 
roneous notion of Egypt haying bor- 
rowed from Ethiopia may perhaps 
have been derived from the retorn of 
the Egyptian court to Egypt afeer it 
bad retired to Ethiopia on the invasion 
of the Bhepherds. — [G. W.J 

7 Tbia only applies to the white 
river, or western branch of Uie Nile. 
-£G. W.] 
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on a Tisit to tbo oracular shrine of Ammon, ^ when it chanced 
that in the course of converaation with Etearehus, the 
Ammonian king, the talk fell upon the Nile, how that its 
sources were unknown to all men. Etearehus upon this 
mentioned that some Nasamonians^ had once come to his 
court, and when asked if they could give any information con- 
cerning the uninhabited parts of Libya, had told the foUowmg 
tale. (The Nasamonians are a Libyan race who occupy the 
Syrtis, and a tract of no great size towards the east.*) They 
said there had grown up among them some wild young men, 


^ This yne in the modern Oasis ef 
See*wah (Siwah), where remains of 
the temple are still seen. The oracle 
long continued in great repute, and 
though in Strabos time it began to 
lose Its importance (the mode of 
dirmaticm learnt from Etmria hanng 
superseded the ounbnltation of the 
distant Ammon), still its answers 
were sought U2 thcsolutioa of diS&cnU 
questions in the da^s of Juvenal, 
* after the cessation of the Delphio 
oracle ” In oonsolting the Clod at tho 
Oasts of Ammon, it was cnstomaiy, 
says Quintus Cortius, foi the priests 
to carry the figure of the God m a 
gilded boat, ornamented with nnme 
tons silver paterae hanging from it on 
both sides, behind which followed a 
train of matrons and virgins singmg a 
oertam uncouth hymn, in the manner 
of the ooiintry, with a view to propi 
tiate the deity, and induce him to 
return a satisfactory answer ” See 
the boat or ark of Non (Nof) m the 
Temple of Elepbantin^ in PI 56, 67 of 
Dr Young and the Egyptian Society 
Of the appearance of the God he says, 
“ id quod pro Deo ooUtur, non eandem 
effigiem habet, quam volgo Diis arti. 
fioes, aocommodaverunt, umbriculo 
maxime simihs est habitus, smsragdis 
et gemmiB ooagmentatus , but the 
word ‘um&ric'u^o has perplexed all 
commentators. 

All the cultivable spots, abounding 
with springs, m that desert, are called 
Wah , the chief of which are the See> 


wab, the Little Oasis, the Wah sur 
named e* Dakhleh, »e, “the inner,” 
or western, and the Wah el Ehargeh, 
“the outer Oasis,” to the east it, 
which 13 the Groat Oasis The others, 
of El Hayz, Farifreb, and the Oases 
of the Blacks, m the interior, to the 
westward, are small, and some of them 
only temporarily inhabited , but those 
above mentioned are productive, and 
abound m palms, fruit.trees, noe, 
barley, and vanous productions They 
ore not, as often supposed, cultivated 
spots in the midst of an endless level 
tract of sand, but abrupt depressions 
in the high table.iand, portions of 
which are irrigated by running 
stroams, and, bemg surrounded by 
olifis more or loss precipitous, are m 
appearance not unlike a portion of 
the valley of the Nile, with its palm 
trees, villages, and gardens, trans 
ported to the desert, without its nver, 
and bordered by a sandy plain reach 
ing to the hills that surround it, m 
w^ch stunted tamarisk bushes, 
coarse grasses, and desert plants 
straggle to keep themselves above the 
drifted sand that oolleots around 
them — -[Q W ] 

* This word seems to be “ Nahst 
Amurh*' 01 “ Negroes of Ammomtis,” 
or Northern Libya, Nahsx being the 
Egyptian name for the Negroes 
Africa See my note on oh. 182, Book 
IV.— [Q W ] 

* Vide infra iv. 172, 173. 
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the sons of certain chiefs, who, when they came to man’s 
estate, indulged in all manner of extravagancies, and among 
other things di«w lots for five of their number to go and ex- 
plore the desert parts of I/ibya, and try if they could not pene- 
trate' further than any had done previously. (The coast of 
Libya along the sea -which washes it to the north, throughout 
its entire length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis,® which is its 
furthest point, is inhabited by Libyans of many distinct tribes 
who possess the whole tract except certain portions which 
belong to the Phoenicians and the Greeks.® Above the coast- 


® ThiB is supposed by Retmell to bo 
Capo Canhn, near Mogador, on theW 
QOasbrJof Africa. , but, with great deler- 
onoe to so high an authority, I am m. 
dined to think it Cape i^parlely near 
Tangier, as the Persian Sataspos, con 
demned by Xerxts to undertake the 
voyage round Africa, is said, after 
sailing through the Straits of Oib 
raltar (Pillars of Hercules) and dou. 
blmg the Libyan promontory called 
Solouis, to have steered southwards, 
for here the southerly course evidently 
begins (see Book iv ch 42). Hero 
dotus, too, ineabures the breadth of 
Libya from Egypt to the extreme end 
of the northern coast, not to the most 
wcstcily headlnud to tlio south of it, 
which too ho IS not likely to have 
known, and Aristotle (Do Mundo, 3) 
shows the (ircoks nitasnred the ox 
tent of Africa E and, W , only along 
the noi them coast, by sa'vmg “it cx 
tfnds to the Pillorh of Iforcnlcs — 
[G W] 

* That 18 , the Cyrenuica, and the 
posfiosmonb of the PboBiuciajis and 
Carthaginians, or inoro projarly tho 
Poem, on the N and W coasts Poem 
Putiiu, and Phienices wero the same 
name ot tho nice, oi, or cp, and u 
having the b ime sound m Greek 
Carthaginian signitiod properly the 
people of Cartilage, as Tynans did the 
‘ PhcBiiicians of Tyro , ’ for the Phoeni 
Clans called theinsclvcs from the name 
i f their towns, Tynans, Sidonians, Ac 
Cartha, tho “ city,” was first applied 
to Tyre, from which Hercuk«? ob 
VOL II 


tamed the title of Melcarthus, or 
Mclek-Kartba, “ Lord of tho City, ’ 
corrupted into Melicertos or Meh- 
cartus, “who,” Sanchoniatho says, 
"was Hercules/ and who in a Pha. 
nician inbcnption at Malta is called 
Adonin Melkarth Baal Tzara, kix 
hjjz mp^JD piN “our Lord MelkaxUi, 
Baal ot I'yre ” 

Carthagena (Carthagina, Carthage) 
was Kartha Yena, the “now city” 
(naipi) ■k6Kis'), in opposition to the 
parent Tyre, or to Utica, i e Atika, 
tho “old” (city), ubich was founded 
before by the Phoenicians on the 
Alncan coast about « c 1620, or ac 
cording to ^elleius Paterculus (i 2), 
at the sauie* time as Mtgara, u c 1131 
Uticd, was probably not so called till 
after the building of Carthage (as 
Masr cl Atika received that name 
alter the foundation of the now Must, 
or Cairo) The “new toi?vn,” Cartha- 
gena, was tho " nova Carthago ” of 
Dido (Ovid, Ep Dido to ./En , Virg 
vdCu 1 366) , but it was founded b c 
1239, long before Dido’s supposed 
timC Some think it was built more 
than two centuries after Gadcs and 
Tartessus in Spam, and Velleius 
Patei cuius says Gades was a few 
years older than Utica Ho dates 
the building of Carthage by Elissa, 
or Dido, 60 years before llome, or 813 
B c (i 6) , but his authority is of no 
weight (Cp Justin xviu 6) Car- 
tha 18 the samo us Kinath common 
m Hebrew names Some object lo 
the above derivation of Cartha jen i, 

F 
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line and the country inhabited by the maritime tribes, Libya 
is full of wild beasts ; while beyond the wild-beast region there 
is a tract which is whoUy sand, very scant of water, and 
utterly and entirely a desert.^ The young men therefore, de- 
spatched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful 
supply of water and provisions, travelled at first through the 
inhabited region, passing which they came to the wfid-beast 
tract, whence they finally entered upon the desert, which they 
proceeded to cross in a direction from east to west. After 
journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, they 
came at last to a plain where they observed trees growing ; 
approaching them, and seeing frmt on them, they proceeded 
to gather it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon 
them some dwarfish men," under the middle height, who seized 


because 3e»a or 'ijena, “ new,” is not a 
Semitic, but a lurk or Tartai word, 
and 18 properly yengx or vck\, and 
they prefer the Greek Carchcdo as 
the name of the city, deriving it from 
Caer or Car, and hedish or hedithf 
new ” Iho latter word is found in 
Bozelha, “Newtown” (Jofleph Bell 
Jud V 4). But whether jena is ad- 
missible or no, Oartha is the subetan 
live, as m Mclkarth, or Molek Kartha, 
“Lord ot the City” applTod to Her- 
cules in Phoenician inscriptions, and 
found in. Carteia and Kiriath Tho 
resemblance ot the name of its citadel 
Byisa (said to have been called from 
the hide) to those ol Borsippa, or Biis- 
Kimroud, and the Arab Bouiea near 
Babylon, is singular 

A record, seems still to bo preserved 
of the Phcenician trade on the ■western 
coast of Africa, lu the peculiar glass- 
beads found there, which are known to 
1)6 ancient, and aie now highly prized 
The Venetians send out a modern im- 
perfect imitation of them to Africa 
They are also said to have been found 
in Cornwall and m Ireland — (G W J 
** Vide infri, iv 181, foi the division 
of Africa into three regions , and for 
the true character of the desert, see 
note on iv 185. 

^ Men of diminutive size really exist 


in Africa, but the Nasamones probably 
only knew of some by report. Those 
to the S W of Abyssinia axe called 
Dokos Dr Krapf says they have 
daik oUvo complexions, and live m a 
completely savage state, having 
neither houses, temples, nor holy 
trees, liko the GalUs , yet with an 
idea of a higher Being called Ter, to 
whom they pray with their head upon 
the ground and their feet supported 
upright against a tree, or a stone 
They have no laws, and no arms, but 
feed on roots, rnioe, serpents, honey, 
etc They are about 4 feet high 
They are not Negroes (Sco Ethno 
logical Journal, No 1, p 43, and No 
2) Some have thought the Simia 
Sylvanug of Africa gave riso to the 
story, agreeing as it does with their 
description by Photius (Cod ni Bibl 
p 8) ** vnh 5^ Tpt)(av teliao'vfiivovs 8ul 
xoMThs Tov fftafioTos ’* 1 lie pigmics 
are mentioned by Homer (II in. 6) 
and others, and often repiesented on 
Greek vases Homer and Aristotle 
(Hist An vin 12) place them near 
the sources of the Nile, which might 
agree with the Dokos. Plmy (vi 
19), Philostratus (Vit. Apoll Ty in 
47), and others, place them in India 
(seo Ctesias Ixid § 11). Strabo (i 
p. 50) says the fable was mvented by 
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them and carried them off. The Nasamonians could not 
understand a word of their language, nor had they any 
acquaintance with the language of the Nasamonians. They 
were led across extellsive marshes, and finally came to a town, 
where all the men were of the height of their conductors, 
and black-complexioned. A great river flowed by the town,* 
runmng from west to east, and contaming crocodiles. 

83. Here let me dismiss Etearchus’ the Ammoman, and 
Ins story, only adding that (according to the Cyrenaeans) he 
declared that the Nasamonians got safe back to their country, 
and that the men whose city they had reached were a nation 
of sorcerers. With respect to the river which ran by their 
town, Etearchus conjectured it to be the Nile ; * and reason 
favours that view. For the Nile certainly flows out of Libya, 
dividing it down the middle, and as I conceive, judging the 
unknown from the known, rises at the same distance from its 
iilouth as the Ister.* This latter river has its source in the 


Homor, who re[)rescntcd them 
bf the sonrcee of tho Ntlo, whither 
the cranes retiring; from the winter 
and snows of the north bronght 
slaughter and death on the Pygmaean 
race He thinks that certain little 
men of Ethiopia were the origin of the 
fable (xvn p 1102) as Aristotle does 
(H An vm 12), who calls them Tro 
glodytas Pomp Mtia (iii B) places 
them very far south, and speaks of 
their ^ghting, with the cranes, “pro 
satis frugibus ’ (Cp Strabo i p 53 , 
wn p 1102) ^lian (Hist An 
XV 29) has a f iblo of Juno turning 
their queen “ Qcrana into a crane — 
\Q W] 

® It seems not improbable that we 
have hero a mention of the river 
Niger, and of tho ancient represents 
tive of the modern city of T^nibuctoo 
See Blakesley ad loc 

If Etearchus was not a corruption 
of a native name, he must have been 
a Greek, probably from that 
having been oonqnored by the Cy 
reneeans —[GW] 

® This large river, which traversed 


the centre of Africa, and abounded in 
crocodiles (ch 22), probably repre 
eented more than one of the nvers 
which rnn to the Atlantic from 
Central Africa , and tho marsh or 
lake it traversed was in like mannoi 
not confined to the Tchad, or any par 
ticular one of those regions One of 
Strabo s lakes, from which the Nile 
comoa in the East (xvu p 1110), as 
well as his large lake PsebOa, above 
Meroe, was evidently the modern 
Dembea of Abyssinia, the Coloo Palus 
of Ptolemy’s Astapai throagh which 
tho Blue (or Black) Ndo runs See 
Plin viii 21, “ Ijake Njgn'^, and v 9, 
and compare Strabo, xvii p 1162 — 
[G WJ 

® The meaning of this passage ha* 
been much disputed, but Schweig 
hmubors final decision upon it (Lex 
Herod ad voo fi^rpov), which is hero 
followed, may be accepted as fairly 
satisfactory Herodotus does not in- 
tend any such exact oorrospondency 
between the Nile and the Danube as 
'Laroher (note ad loc ), much less such 
os Niebuhr (Scythia, p 40, Engl 
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country of the Celts near the city Pyrene, and runs through 
the middle of Europe, dividing it into two portions. The 
Celts live beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and border on the 
Cynesians,^ who dwell at the extreme west of Europe. Thus 
the Ister flows through the whole of Europe before it finally 
empties itself into the Euxmo at Istria,'* one of the colonies of 
the Milesians.® 


Trans) and Dahlmann (Lifo, p 65) 
imagined He is only speaking of 
the comparative lm,qih of the two 
Rtreams, and conjectarcs that they are 
equal in this i expect Herein no 
doubt he exhibits his over love of 
symmetry (seo note to Book iv th 
181) , but It IB qaite unnecessary to 
suppose, with Niebuhr, that ho con 
Piderod tho two stuains to ^.orl<.i^ 
pond m all p uif , and bccausi llio 
Nile made an angle in itis cou^^c above 
the country of tho Hc'^ertcrs (ch 31), 
wgarded tho Danube as making a 
similar angle m the upper pirts of 
Thrace 3 here is absolatt ly no imli 
catioti of his having entertained any 
such notion Itia placing the source s 
of the Diiiube in the country of the 
Celts, Ticai tho cit^ Vyrtm, implies 
no doubt a considerable error as to 
tho region from which that nvfi 
flows, but it iH interci- ting as ixbibit 
mg a dim ncquauitanc'* with th< ii ime 
and position of the Pyi enean i iiigc, of 
which not only Hecalxus, but ovin 
Scylax (Pcri])l pp 3 1), seems to | 
have b( CD ignorant, and whidi is (I 
bclicvi ) first mentioned by I’oljbius 
(in xx\ X § d, d-c ) 

1 Ihe Cynesians aio mentioned 
again in iv d9asCynttes Thiyaio 
a nation of wliom nothing is known 
hut then abode from very ancient 
times at the extreme S W of Eniope 
Uciodoins of Hcraclca, a contempo 
raiy ot Socrates, who appears to have 
ji 08 stR='od a tair knowledge of tho 
S] anish l‘enin‘-ula sjioko of them 
(hr 20) H8 dwflling tho furthest to 
tho W of all the Spanish nations, 
and Paul tiuy weio bcidcrtd upon to 
wards the N by tho Gletes | 


I query ? raKirai, Celts ) By the later 
j geographers (Btmbo, Phny, Ptolemy) 

I they are ignored altogether, yet 
ranimeJy enougli they ro-appear in 
AvieuuH, a writer of the fifth century 
I after Ch^l^t, neailv in their old settle- 
I Tiicnts, on the banks of tho Anas or 
I Ouadiana (Ora Mnntim 20<i 223 ) 
If the D iniibo in the time of 
Hiic»dotns cnlPied tho Puxine at 
I''tim, It must baM i hanged its com se 
vdygiiutl) siiiei he wiote Istna, 
Ister or Istnopohs (as wo find it 
vaiioosJy called) was situated neai 
ihe modem 60 miJis bidow 

the niOKt soutlierly of the Danube’s 
present mouths Tho name undoubt. 
tiUj romaiTiR in the modern 
<n the roid from Ko'^tendie to J?aha. 
dar;h, but thi am lont town must have 
been nearer the coast — perhaps at 
AaraylaJ (See Strub mj p 461*2, 
Anon J\ii]>I Pont Fux p 157; 
Ptolcra 111 10, 7tin Ant p 14, 4o) 
It m {icTlmps eonme iblc that the 
DiuuIh may om e have thrown out a 
lumich from the angle in its oonrso 
lu ir I?as''mja to the Black ‘>ca near 
Ji< yteiidp, in the lino of the piojected 
sill)) canal , but if so, greit altera- 
titme ill the height of the land must 
hive tnlceii pine whhin the historic 
pcTiod, Rime nt jiiOHeiifc tho Black Sea 
IS Hepiratfd fioin the valley of th( 
Daniibf by a ringo of hills, whoso 
(Icvatiou IS at the lowest point 200 or 
300 feet 

^ Acei rdmg to ScvmnnR Ohms (Fi 
21) Lsfcrm wis foundi d about the time 
of the Sc\thian invasion of Asia (b c 
63 i) Pliny calls it a most beautiful 
city (“uibs pulcbemma,” H N iv 

IJ) 
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34. Now as this river flows through regions that are 
inhabited, its course is perfectly well known; but of the 
sources of the Nile no one can give any account, since Libya, 
the country through which it passes, is desert and without 
inhabitants. As far as it was possible to get information by 
inquiry, I have given a description of the stream. It enters 
Egypt from the parts beyond. Egypt lies almost exactly 
opposite the mountainous portion of Cilicia, ‘ whence a lightly- 
equipped traveller may reach Sinope on the Euxine in five 
days by the direct route.'* Sinope lies opposite the place 
where the Ister falls into the sea.® My opinion therefore is 
that the Nile, as it tiaverses tlie whole of Libja, is of equal 
length with the Ister. And here I take my leave of this 
subject. 

35. Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a 
great length, because there is no coiintiy that possesses so 
many wonders,^ nor any that has such a number of works 

* Cilioia was diMdcJ into two por. | in others he hns indulgcrl m the mar 
tion«, the oa.stcrn, or “Cilicia cam- i vellons at a eacnfita ot truth If, 
jMStns,’ and tho western, or “Cil«<ia however, Herodotus bad told ns that 
napera ’ (hitnih xn p 951) JgNpt j tiit L^yplian women pu;} 0 }od greater 
docB not rt illy lie “opposite — th it [ liberty, confidence, and consideration 
is, in the Marne lon.;itiide W'lth-tho i than uiidi r the harfiem py«tem of the 
latter region It lalluu lacis Pam (ireeks nnd Petsians (Hooki ch 136), 
philm, but Hofodotuh givcM nil Africa Ik wouM bare beta full) justified, foi 

riH far as the Lesser S^itis, too the treatment of women in Egypt 

casteily a position. (Vide infri, iv i\as far better than m Greece The 

179, note ) assertion of Nymphodorus that Se 

^ Supii, 1 72, sub fin Bostrig, fearing the people, who had 

^ This of course is ncMther trne, nor become very numcron's, might rerolt 

near the truth , and it is difliculL to against him, obliged the men to adopt 

make out in what sense Hcrejdotns the occupations of women (m order to 

meant to assirt it Perhaps he at enervate the whole race duiing his 

tac hod no xiy distinct gcoginpliical roigri), is too ridiculous to be woith 
meaning to the word “opposib ’ <<»itradictjiig Jn many cases where 

By thi ‘1 statemont Hi lodotiis pro- ITeiodotub tells improbable tales, they 
jiaics his read( rs for what ho iH about aio on tho authority of others, or mere 
to relate , but the desire to tell of the hearsay reports, for which bo at once 
wondcrH in which it diffired fiom * dec lares himselt not responsible , and 
all other couniiies lod Herodotus he justly pleads tliab his history was 
to indulge in his love of aniithcsis, not only a relation of facte, but the 

80 that ID some cases he confines to loault of an “ tiTTopta,’* or “inquiry,” 

one sex what was done by both (a m which all he heard was inserted 
singular instance being noted down Wo must, bow'ever, Bometimes regiet 
by ium as an invariable custom), and that ho did not nse his own judgment 
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which defy description. Not only is the climate different from 
that of the rest of the world, and the rivers unhke any other 
rivers, but the people also, in most of their manners and 
customs, exactly reverse the common practice of mankind. 
The women attend the markets ® and trade, while the men sit 
at home at the loom , * and here, while the rest of the world 
works the woof up the warp,* the Egyptians work it down ; 


and discard what mast have shown 
ithelf unworthy of credit and of men 
turn For we gladly allow that when 
lie does offer his own redoctions they 
ue sound , and too much credit can 
not be given him for being so far 
.ibove prejudice, and euporior to many 
of the Greeks who were too apt to 
claim the honour of onginating things 
tVvey borrowed from others, or to 
derive from Greece what was of older 
ilate than themselves , as, for instance, 
TUoth (Mercury) having gone from 
Arcadia “to Egypt, and given laws 
ind learning to the Egyptians ’ (Cic 
Nat Deer in ) , and Actinus, the son 
of Sol, being an astronomer who went 
fiom Greece to Egypt, where he 
founded tho city of Heliopolis Hero 
(lotus also shows more fairness and 
judgment than those who claim for 
the Greeks many inventions and ideas 
(. vidently borrowed from the country 
they visited for instruction, and who 
target to attribute to the Greeks 
'-ome of their gieat merits — as the 
(‘mancipation ot the human mind from 
the trammels of fixed and unvarying 
rules, which cramped genius and pro 
vented improvement , the invention of 
real history , the establishment of taste 
ID arts and literature , and that do 
velopmenfc of the mmd for which 
modern nations are so much beholdon 
to them In art, too, Greece Was un 
iivalled, and was indebted for it to her 
own genius , nor from the occasional 
adoption of some hints in architecture 
and ornamental designs, as well as 
■certain branches of knowledge, at an 
oaily penod, can the origin of Greek 
toite be ascribed to Egypt or any 
other country — [GW] 


* The market place was onginally 
outside the walls, generally in an open 
space, beneath what was afterwards 
tho citadel or the acropolis , os we 
see in the old sites of Greek and also 
Homan towns, as at Borne itself, 
whence perhaps called Forum The 
same 18 still tho case in some countries 
at tho present day, as at Cattaro, in 
Dalmatia 

This first antithesis is an instance 
of Herodotus confining to one sex what 
applies to both and the sculptures 
show that sedentary occupations were 
more followed by women tlian by men 

-ro VT] 

* 1 hi8 18 one of the passages m our 
author whore his words so closely re* 
eemble those of Rophocles as to raise 
suspicion of plagiarism on the one 
Bido or the other See note B i ch 
32, and vide infri, in 119) The 
ancients generally seem to have be. 
licved the charge of effeminacy bi ought 
by Hei odotns against the Egyptians 
Various writers repeat it, and one 
(Nytnphodorufl) declares its origin 
(See the Scholiast on Soph CEd Col 
337 , and compare the aiivice said to 
havo been given by Croesus to Cyrus, 
suprh, 1 155 ) 

* The foregoing remark, that a 
general conclu'^ion is drawn from par 
titular and rare cases, applies also to 
this, as the Egyptians sometimes 
pushed the woof upwards, sometimes 
down , and also to their mode of 
carrying burthens, for men almost 
always earned them on their shoulders, 
or on a yoke, like that now in use 
in Europe (see woodcut fig 4 in note ^ 
on ch 136), and rarely on their beads, 
exoept bakers, as in other ooontnes , 
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the women likewise carry burthens upon their shoulders, while 
the men carry them upon their heads. They eat their food 
out of doors in the streets,® hut retire for private purposes to 
their houses, giving as a reason that what is unseemly, hut 
necessary, ought to be done in secret, but what has nothing 
unseemly about it, should be done openly, A woman caimot 


while very few instanoes oocar of a 
woman bearing a borHien on her 
ghonldera. — [G. W.] 



^ That they sometiracfi ate in the 
street is not to be doubted ; bnt this 
was only the poorer class, as in other 
parts of ancient and modern Europe, 


and conid not be mentioned in con- 
tradietinction to a Greek castom. The 
Egyptians generally dined at a small 
round table, having 
one leg (similar to 
the monopodinio) , at 
which one or more 
persons sat, and they 
ato with their fingers 
like the Greeks and 
the modern Arabs. 
Several dishes were 
placed upon the table, 
and before eating it 
' was their custom to 

say grace. (Joseph. 
Autiq. xii. 2. 12 ; see 

n At. Eg. w. voi li. 

^ p. 392 to 415.) Athe- 
(Oeipn. W. p. 
/ill 120) speaks of the 

snmptnousuess of an 
Egyptian feast, and 
says they bad one 
kind of dinner or supper “at which 
there was no table, the dishes being 
brought round.” — G. W.] 
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serve the priestly office,^ either for god or goddess, but men 
are priests to both ; sons need not support their parents 


* Thongh men held the pnestViood 
in Egypt, as in other coentnes, wc«»en 
were not excluded from oertamimpor 
tant duties in the temples^ as Heio 
dotus also shows (clis 51, 56) , the 
queens made offerings with the kings. 



1 2 

No r 


and the monnment^, well as Bio- 
dome, show that au ordti of wouicn, 
chosen from the principal families, 
were employed in the service of the 
gods It IS of these that Biodoru®, 
and even Herodotus (i 182), have told 
stories the absurdity of winch is sufli 
cientiy evident when wo coneidtr that 
qneenR and women of the highest rank 
held the office m the temple of Amuu, 
and it is piobable that those were 
members of a sacrod college, into 
which they entered on. the death of 
their husbands, m order to devote 
themselves to religious duties It 
was perhaps then that they reoeivod 
the title of “divine wife,” or “god’s 
wife , ” which fioTii the following for- 
mula — “the royal daughter, the royal 
wite, the divine (god s) wife, the god 9 
omther,’' u ould refer to her relation- 
ship to a king , as no office could make 


any one the vioilier of Amnn. fflie 
widow of Ames, however, seems to be 
called “ Goddess wife of Amun , ” 
which would show them to be spouses 
of the deity They were also styled 
“ god’s hand,” and “ god’s (the divine) 
star” Their chief office m the reli- 
gious ceremonies was to sing the 
praises of the deity, playing on va- 
rious mtbtruments , in the temple the 
highest of thoir oMer, as queens and 
princesses, held the sistra, and at 
Thebes they were called the minstrels 
and chiefs of the women of Amun 
(On the Pallacides, see At Eg W. 
vol IV p 203 ) A sort of monastic 
institution seems to have originated 
in Egypt at an early time, and to 
have been imitated afterwaids when 
the roal, conventual syatem was set 
on foot by the Christians in the same 
conntiy Cp the Vestal viigms at 
liome (See woodcut No. II , next 
page) 

Huodotus (ii 51) speaks of two 
women, belonging to the Temple of 
Jupiter at 1 hobos, who founded the 
orotles of Ammon and Dodona, and 
pneHtesscs are montionod oa the Eo 
Motta stone, and in the papyrus of 
BAuucstasy (Soe At Eg W vol i 
p 2G1 ) Nor cun this be ascribed to 
innovations, among a people so jealous 
as the Egyptians of the interfeience 
of foreigners m their roligum It 
must, however, be observed that no 
woman, except the qu( eu, attended in 
tilt grand piocessions of a king's coro 
uniiou, or on similar occasions , and 
there IS no ceremony m which women 
took tho pait they did at the Pana- 
thcnaic festival of Athens The monu 
nients, however, show they did attend 
in processions in honour of Athor, as 
well as of liubastis (infrh, ch 60) , 
and in the funeral pageants women 
performed a great part, being the 
mourners for the dead, independently 
of those hired, as at the present day 
Two, indeed, held an important office 
on that oc*oa8ion (Woodcut No III 
figs 1, 2) 
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unless they choose, but daughters must, whether they choose 
or no.® 

36. In other countries the priests have long hair, in Egypt 


There was also a ceremony per- 
formed by a woman and a man, each 
holding the end of a rope tied in a 
knot round a woodou pillar, the 



pointed end of which they struck 
agamst the ground ; and this appears 
also to have been of a religious cha- 
racter connected with the dead. (No. 
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their heads are shaven ; * elsewhere it is customary, in mourn- 
ing, for near relations to cut their hair close ; the Egyptians, 
who wear no hair at any other time, when they lose a relative, 
let their beards and the hair of their heads grow long. All 
other men pass their lives separate from animals, the 
Egyptians have animals always living with them ; ’’ others 
make barley and wheat their food ; it is a disgrace to do so in 
Egypt,® where the grain they live on is spelt, which some call 


IV) Women woie not therefore ex- 
cluded from the service of religion , 
and the fact of queens holding the 
bceptre suffices to piove it, every mo- 
narch being privileged, and obliged, 
to become a member of the hierarchy, 



and to bo initiated in the Tuysteries 
Diodorus also describes Athyrtis, the 
daughter of Sesostns, so well versed 
in divination that she foretold to her 
father the future success of his arms 
W] 

® Of tho daughters being forced to 
support their pai-euts instead of tho 
sons, it IS difficult to decide , but the 
improbability of the custom is glaring 
It 18 the son on whom the duty fell of 
providing for the services lu honour 
of his deceased parent , and the law 
of debt mentioned by Herodotus (in 
ch 136) contradicts ins assertion here 
-[GW] 

® The custom of shaving the head as 
well as beard was not confined to the 
priests in Egypt, but was general among 


all classes , and all the men wore wigs 
or caps fitting close to their beads, 
except some of the poorest class. In 
this the Egyptians weie unliVe the 
“ KOpriKOfiiwvTai ‘Axatovs but the 
custom of allowing the hair to grow 
in mourning was not confined to 
Egypt} and Plutarch (Op Mor p 
267) says that m misfortune the Greek 
women cut off their hair, and the men 
let it grow, contrary to their ordinary 
custom He probably means long and 
negltgenthj , for in most states the 
Greeks wore thoir hair moderately 
long , young men and athletes shorr 
Beards began first to be shaved in 
Greece m the time of Alexandei 
(Pint Lysand 1 ) The habit of 
I making a baldness between the eyob 
foi tho dead (Deut xjv 1), which was 
forbidden by tho Mosaic law, was not 
Egyptian, but Syrian —[GW] 

’ Thojr living with animals not only 
contradicts a previous assertion of 
their eatmg m the streets, but is con- 
trary to fact ; and if Herodotus really 
associated with any who were so badly 
lodged, he must have kept very bad 
company during his stay in Egypt — 
[G W J 

* Their considering it a " disgrace ' 
to livo on wheat end barley la equally 
extravagant ; and though they also 
cultivated the holcus sorghum (oi 
doora), and poor people may have 
used it, as at the present day, when 
they could not afford wheaten bread, 
it does not follow that the custoin was 
obhgatory, or over adopted by an 
^? 7 ptian of rank; and the assertion 
of Herodotus is much on a par with 
Dr Johnson’s definition of “ oats ” 
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zea. Dough they knead with their feet ; ® but they miv mud, 
and even take up dirt, with their hands. They are the only 
people in the world — they at least, and such as have leamt the 


It is not known what the olyra 
I'eally was ; Pliny shows it was not 
rice, nor the same as zea, as Hero* 
dotns supposed, and it was probably 
the do<y>‘a of modem Egypt, which is 
the only grain besides wheat and 
barley represented in the scnlptores 


(thoQgb this hofl been thought to be 
“flax”). (See At. Eg. W. vol. ii. p. 
397.) Pliny (xviii. 7) says, “ farina 
.^gypto ex olyri conficituv,” but not 
of course to the exclusion of other 
grain, as he notices wheat and barley 
there, and adds (xriii. 8), “ .,®gypfcas 



«®imilaginem conficit e tritico suo.” I 
Both wheat and baidey aro noticed in 1 
Lower Egypt long before Herodotus’ 1 
timo (Exod. ix. 31, 32), and the paint- | 
mgs of the Thebaid prove that they i 
were grown extensively in that part 1 
of the country ; they were among the I 
offerings in the temples ; and the 
king, at his coronation, cutting some , 
ears of wheat afterwards offered 
the gods as the staple production of ! 
Egypt, shows how great a value was 
sot on a grain which Herodotus would 
load us to suppose was held iu abhor- 
rouce. It is remarkable that though 
oats are unknown in Egypt the wild 
oat grows there.— [G.W.J 



No. I. 


* That they trod the dough with 
their feet is true, fashioning it after- 
wards with the hand into cakes ; but 


the mud was also mixed with the foot, 
after having been broken up with the 
hoe, 08 we aee in the representation of 



No. II. 

the brickmakers at Thebes. See wood* 
cut, figs. 11, IS, in note' on oh. 186. — 
[G. W.] 
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practice from them ^ — ^who use circumcision. Their men wear 
two garments apiece, their women but one.® They put on 
the rings and fasten the ropes to sails inside ; ® others put 
them outside. When they write* or calculate,® instead of going, 
like the Greeks, from left to right, they move their hand from 
right to left ; and they insist, notwithstanding, that it is they 


* Vide infrk, ch 104 

® The men having two dresses, and 
the women one, giyes an errQno<.ns im- 
pression The usnal dress of men was 
a long upper robe and a short kilt be- 
neath it, tbe foimei be mg laid aside 
when at work, whih women bad only 
the long robt When an e\tia npper 
garment was worn orcr those the men 
had throe, the women two , so that, 
instead of limiting the lattoi to one, 
ho should have given to men always 
one more garment than the women 
See woodcuts jn notes on chs 35, 37 
and 81 — [GW J 

* The Greek «aAoi generally corre 

eponded to oar ^^stnyq ’ of th. ma'it, 
iir4pai to bracen,’ to “ ^h(< ts, ’ 

and Kfpovxoi to halliards , ” but Ue 
rodotns only speaks of tin lopis and 
rmga of the bails,” and t! ancient 
castom of laslLning the biaces and | 
sheets of the sails to rings within the 
gunwale fully agroes with that still 1 
adopted in the Nile boats (Seenottfe I 
^ 2 ch t)6 — [G W ] 

^ Ihe Egyptians wiote from right 
to left in the hieratic and demotic (or 
enchorial), whuh aie the two modes 
of writing here mentioned The Greeks 
also mold times viroto trom nght to 
loft, like the Phoenicians, from whom 
they borrowed thoir alphabet Ihis 
scorns the natural mode of writing, 
for though we Lave always btoii 
aocuBtomod to write from loft to 
right, we invariably use our pencil, m 
shading a drawing, from nght to left, 
in spite of all our previous habit , 
and even our down strokes m writing 
are all from right to lott The Arabs 
say “it 18 more reasonable to see 
■where the pen is coming, than not to 
see where it ib gomg.“ It waa eon. 


tioued by the Etiuscans, the early 
mutators of the Greeks, to a veiy 
late period Dr Brugseh very inge. 
nioosly observes (Gram Demot. pp 
15, 1C), that though in Dotnotic the 
gencial direction of the writing was 
froi 1 right to left, eacli inrhviduai 
U ccr was foi-raed from loft to nght, 
as is evident in the unfinished ends of 
honv-ontal letters when tho mk faaled 
m the pen — [G W] 

'* In wiitmg numbors m Hieratic 
aiul Enchorial thoy placed the units 
to tho left, that is last, ac , , 1 1 
cording to thoir mode of • • • 1 1 | 
writing from right to left 
'I bus 1851 would stand 
1581 Jn 18 they would 
fiist come to the ten, and o i 
in 13,-152 thoy w Id begin 
with the thou uids Tho same mode 
of liegnming with tho largowL numbi t 
IS followid in hicrogly 2 -»hiCH (224 31), 
w hethor written 
from right to If ft, 
oi from left to 
nght This IN like 
oui arrangement 
of the thousand 
first and the unit /i- * t 

laet, in. our writing from left to nght 
Tho Arabs, from whom we borrow od 
thi*^, think we ought to have changed 
the nmngeinent, as wo wnto in nn 
direction But they borrow od 
thtu numerals from India (hence 
called by them “Hindee,” “Indian”), 
and there the arrangement is as in 
OUI own, 133 being 






Indian, 133 
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who go to the right, and the Greeks who go to the left. They 
have two quite different kinds of writing,® one of which is 
called sacred, the other common. 

37. They are religions to excess, far beyond any other race 
of men,’ and use the following ceremonies : — They drink out 
of brazen cups,® which they scour every day : there is no 
exception to this practice. They wear linen garments, which 
they are specially careful to have always fresh washed.® They 


which are singnlarly hko the ordinal 
uumbera of the Hieratic m Egypt — 

Hif'ratic, 133d 

Both thesQ resomble the Chme'ie, and 
the oiigmof tlie throo numbers was 
(j\idently from simple lino*, 



oonTcrtod into 



Tippoo Snltan, soeina; the incon<5ia. 
tenc) of following the n rrangcTnciit 
u«ed in a I'lnguage road from loft fo 
right, altered it on some of his Into 
coin'', and placed f ho unit to the right 
Thcie IB no reproaentatum on Eir\p. 
tian moniimonth of an abacus for ral- 
cuhting, hko that of tlie Gieoks -- 
[U \VJ 

Sec note in Appendix, cn v 
"The oxtzoHJO rehgwa*! rion*? of 
tho Eg\ptims hoenmo at length a 
gro'is superstition, and woro naliimll^ 
a snhjocr for ndionfo and contompt 
Lucian makes Mnmus express Ins Bur 
pnse that so manv persona were aU 
lowed to slinro du ino honours, but is 
indignant at the Egyptian crow of 
npf«i, ibises, bulls, and other ndicu- 
lons crcatuios who intruded them, 
aclycs into heaven, and wonders how 
Jupiter can allow himself to bo carj. 


catured with rams’ horns Jupiter 
gives an answer worthy of an Egyp. 
tian priest, that they were mysteries 
not to be dciided by the uniiutiated 
(Door Concil s 10) Juvenal and 
others take advantage of the same 
opening for ridicule — [G W ] 

* Tins, he says, is the universal cus- 
toiu, without exception , but we not 
only know that Joseph had a silver 
drinking cup (CTcn xliv 2, 5) bnt the 
sculptures show tho wealthy Egvp- 
tians used glass porceUm, and gold, 
eoipctimee inlaid with a coloured 
composition resouiblmg enamel, or 
with precious stones That persons 
who could not aftord cups ot more 
costly matmals should have been 
contented with those of bronze is very 
piobablo, ami Holhmeus (quoted by 
Ath Ileipn XI p 470 n) mentions the 
phiale (linnooik cyathus, (upright 
handled cup\ and ethanion (strainer), 
m Eg\pt of bronze, but, as in Btruna, 
Gicooe, and Rome, many drinking, 
cups were also of other materials. 
The bronze is often gdt, and long 
ladles (simpula) and other utensils 
are often found with tho gilding still 
visjJJo, ami fragmenty of glflSfi, per 
colnin, and other cups are common 
m Egypt as in Italy Ihe custom 
t/un was not nniveisaf either m the 
time of Herodotus, nor before, nor 
nftorwanls. Sco note ^ on ch 151 — 
[G W] 

* Thoir attention to cleanliness was 
very remarkable, as is shown by their 
shaving the heart and beard, and re- 
moving tho hair from the whole body, 
by their fiequent ablutions, and by 
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practise oircumoiBion for the sake of clearJinoBe, consideerixig 
it better to be cleanly than comely. The priests shave their 


the Btrict roles instituted to ensure it. tians and their enemies ; and in later 

Herodotus soon afterwards says the timeSf when Egypt contained many 

priests washed themselves twice every foreign settlers, it was looked upon as 

day and twice every night in cold a distinctjro s)gn between the ortho- 

water; and Porphyry (de Abstin.iv. 7), dox Egyptian and the stranger, or the 

besides three ablutions every day, non-conformist. None therefore were 

and an occasional one at night, men- allowed to study all the secrets of 

tions a grand ceremony of purifica- Egyptian knowledge unloss they had 

tion previous to their fasts, many of submitted to this rite : and this pro- 

which lasted forty. two days, or even bably led to the notion that the 

longer, during which time they ab- priests alone were ciroumoised. Its 

stained entirely from animal food, institution in Egypt reaches to the 

from herbs, and vegetables, and above moat remote antiquity: we find it ex- 

all, from the indulgence of the pas- isting at the earliest period of which 

Bions. The same motive of cleanliness any monumonta remain, more than 

led them to practise circuraciaion, 2400 years before our era, and there 

which Herodotus afterwards roentions. is no reason to doubt that it dated 

Nor was this confined to the pneats, atiU earhor — [G. W.] 

as we learn from the mummies and ^ The dress of the priests consisted, 
from the sculptures, w'here it is made as Herodotu'^ states, of linen {ch. 81) 

a distinctive mark between the Egyp- but he does not say they were con. 
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whole body every other day, that no lice or other impure thing 
may adhere to them when they are engaged in the service of 
the gods. Their dress is entirely of linen, » and their shoes of 


fined (as some liaye BnppoBed) to a 
single robe ; and yrhetber -walking 
abroad, or officiating in the templo, 
fhey were permitted to haro more 
than one garment. The high-pnest 
styled Sem always wore a leopard-skm 
placed over the linen drese as hia 
costume of office (No. II.) Plutarch 
fde Is, 8. 4) agrees with Herodotus 



No II 


in stating that thoir dress was of Imcii 
and not of -wool , for, he adds, it 
wonld be inconsistent in men who 
take so much poms to remove the 
hair from thoir body, to wear clothcB 
made of the wool or hair of animals 
and no Egyptian was allowed to ent©i 
a temple without taking off his outer 
woollen cloak (Her u. ^11), nor coa}d 
he be buried m clothes of that ma- 
terial. But thongh their under gar- 
ment was of Imen, it did not prevent 
their wearing an upper one of cotton 
Phny (xii. 1) affirms that cotton 
dresses were particularly agreeable to 
the priests ; aud the Bosetta stone 
htates that “cotton garments** were 
supplied by the govermnont for the 


nse of the temple. But these were 
probably the sacred robes for the 
atatues of the gods (Pint, de Is b 
78) ; and the pnests may only have 
been forbidden to wear cotton gai. 



I nients while m the temple The 
I votaries of Isis at Rome were sub- 
I ject to the same prohibition, and linen 
' droi^es were adopted by those- who 
I had been initiated into the mysteries 



(Plut de Is. B. 3 j Apul. Metam lib 
XI ) The Egyptian and Jewish priests 
were the only ones (except perhaps 
those of India) whose dresses were 
ordered to be of linen. That worn 
by the former was of the finest texture, 
and the long robe with full sleeves, 
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the papyrus plant : ® it is not lawful for them to weax either 
dress or shoes of any other material. They bathe twice ev^y 


which corered the body and descended 
to the azdcles, was perfectly trans- 
parent, and placed over a short kilt 
of thicker quality reaching to the 
knees Some wore a long robe of 
linen, extending from the neok to the 
ankles, of the same thick substance, 
and some officiated in the short kilt 
alone, the arms and legs being bare 
Some again had a long thin dress, like 
a loose shirt, with foil sleeves, reach- 
ing to the ankles, over which a 
wrapper of fine linen was bound, 
covering the lower part of tho body, 
and falling in front below the knees; 
the hieraphoros, while bearing the 


Marred emblems, frequently wore a 
long full apron, tied in front with Icmg 
bands, and a strap, also of linen 
passed over the shoulder to support 
it, and some pnests wore a long 
smock reaching from below the arms 
to the feet, and snpported over the 
neck by straps. (No I. fig. 4 ) Their 
head was froquontly bare, sometimes 
covered with a wig or a tight cap; 
but in all cases the head was closely 
shaved They had a particular 
mode of gouffreying their linen 
dre^Jses {also adopted in Greece, to 
judge from the ancient statnos and the 
vascM, as well as in Ktruna), which 
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impressed upon them the waving lines 
represented m tho paintings, and this 
was done by means of a woo<ltn 
instrument, divided into segmental 
paititious 14 inch broad on its upper 
face, which was held by tho hand 
while the Imcn was pressod upon it 
One of them is in the Huseum of 
riorence (fig 2 gives the real size of 
the divisions) 

Tho fine texture of the Egyptian 
linen is fully proved by its trans- 
fiaieucy, as represented in the paint 
mgs, and by the statements of ancient 
wntors, sacred (Gen xli 42, ami 
2 Chron. 1 16) as well as profane, 
and by the wonderful textuie of a 
piece found neat Memphis, part of 
which 18 in iny possession In general 
quality it is equal to the finest now 
made , and for the evenness of the 
threads, without knot or break, it is 


far Mitioi jor to any of modoj ii 
muDufactuio, It lias in. tho inch 540 
tlircads, or 270 double threads m the 
warp, and 110 in tho woof, — a dib 
parity which, as Mr Thompson ob- 
servos, belonged to tho Egyptian 
“system of mumifactuic ” (bee At 
Eg W vol 111 p. 120, &c ) Pliny 
mentions foni kinds of linen partiru- 
laily noted m Egjpt, the Tauitic, the 
IVluBiac, the Butino, and the Ten- 
tyntic , and the same UnenoBS of tex- 
ture was extended to tho nets of 
Egypt, which w'crc bo delicate that 
lh(y could pass through a man’s ring, 
and a singly person could carry a 
Bufficionfe numbei of them to surround 
a whole wood. (Pliu \ix 1 On the 
liyasus. Bee note “ ch 8I> ) The tranb- 
parent fineness of the linen dresses ot 
men and women in the Egyptian 
nointinsrB recalls the remark of Seneca 
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day m cold watar, and t-wioe each night , besides -which they 
observe, so to speak, thousands of eeremomes. They enjoy, 
however, not a few advantages.® They consume none of then 


(de Benef ni 9) on ‘^sdrioaa TosteB,’* 
80 thin that a woman appeared ae if 
naked— [G W] 

* Their sand^B were made of the 
papyrnfi, or of other kinds of Cyperas , 
an inferior quality being of matted 
palm.leaves , and they either slept on 
a simple skin stretched on the groond 
(East in Homer I] xvi 236), or on 
a wioker bed made of palm branches 
which Porphyry very justly says weio 
called hai (de Abstin iv 7) On this 
bedstead, which was similar to the 
caffas of modem Egypt, made of the 
same materials a mat or a skin wae 
spread for a maltrese and their head 
was Bupportfd a halt cylmdtr of 
wood m hell of a pillow Ibcse 



pillows, are fieqnently found m the 
tombs, Tuadt of acacia syoanKio or 
tamarisk wood, or bcmctimea cf alik 
baattr and thej arc repTf«?(nttd 
among the fomituro cf an ig^ptmn 
mansion in the Tombs of the Kings 
togv^thcr wifh tlic richoMt sofas ancf 
fauteuils Tljpy arc still used in 
Ethiopia, and also in jilaces distant 
from the Nile in fapan, China, the 
Western Coast of Alrica, in Otaheite 
(Tahiti), and other place? But soft 
pillows and lofty couches were also 
adopted in Egypt, to which last they 
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mounted by .steps Cp 2 Kings i 4 , 
Pfl cxxxii 3 , Pk)T Til — [G W ] 

* The gi’eatest of these was the para 
mount influence they exercised ovti 
the spiritnaJ, and consequently orei 
the temporal, concerns of the whole 
community, which was secured to 
them through their superior know 
ledge, by the dependence of all classes 
on them for the instruction they chose 
to impart, and by their exclusive 
right of possessing all the seoiets of 
religion which were thought to place 
thorn far a,bovo the rest uf mankind 
Nor did thoir power over an mdiviclual 
cckse with hie life , it would evrn 
reach him after death , and their veto 
could prevent his being buned in his 
tomb, and consign his name to lusting 
infamy They thus usuipid the 
]»owt.r and pUoe of the Gods whose 
will they atfcctcd to be tomniis^uni d 
to pronounce , and they acted as 
though the community had been madi 
for their rule and not their own oftioe 
for lh( benefit of the comrnunitj 
Pnestiraft indeed is always odioiH, 
but cspotially whtu people are 
taught to btiiove wliat the pncstw 
thomedves know to be men fable, 
and the remark of Cato it appems 
strange thit one priest (mgui) can 
refrain from 1 lughmg win n he look** 
li another, ini^vht well npph tothiee 
of Egypt (Cic de Nat Dooi 1 liR 
do I)iv 11 ) It inu‘-«t howtvei be 
afluiittcd that they did not make « 
show of groat sanctity nor set them 
eeUca above the customs of sHuiy 
in order to mtroa«e tlieir power fvet 
it they were good husbands and 
fathers and they slinwcd the highest 
regard for all social duties JUan- 
kiijd too, had not then been on 
lightened bv Chri^itianiti and the 
Egyptian hierarchy had the merit of 
having oniomed, pructibed, and en 
Bured morality and contributed great 
ly to the wellare of the people they so 
long governed — [G W 3 
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own property, and are at no expense for anything ; * but every 
day bread is baked for them of the sacred com, and a plentiful 
supply of beef and of goose’s flesh is assigned to each, and 
also a portion of wine made from the grape.® Fish they are 
not allowed to eat ; ® and beans, — which none of the Egyptians 
ever sow, or eat, if they come up of their own accord, either 
raw or boiled ’ — the priests will not even endure to look on, 


* They were exempt from taxes, and 
TV ere provided Teith a daily allowance 
ofkmaat, corn, and wine , and when 
Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, toot 
all the land of the Egy^itians m lien of 
<(jrn (Gen xlvii 20 22), the land of 
the piiGBts wafl exempt, and the tax of 
the fifth part ol the produce was not 
levied upon, it Diodoms (i 72) says 
the land was divided into three por- 
tions, one of which belonged to th6 
king, another to the priests, and tho 
third to the miUtary caste — [G W '] 
Ueiodotns is quite right in saying 
thej Mcie allowed to drink wm(, and 
t/io assertion of Piutarr/i (d<» Is s €)* 
that the kings (^^ho were also of the 
pnostly caste) were not permitted to 
drink it before the roiguof Psammeti- 
ehns 18 contradicted by the authority 
of the Bible (Gon xl 10, 13) and tho 
sculptures , and if on some occasions 
it really was nob admitted into the 
temple of HeUopolts, iL was not ex 
eluded from other temples, and wine 
was among tho usual offerings made to 
tho Gods Herodotus tells us (ch 39) 
that they began their sacntices by a 
libation of wine , and it is evident 
from the sculptures that it was also 
admitted into the temples of tho Sun, 
or at least at his altar m other temjdes 
And though Hecataeus asserts that tho 
kings were allowed a stated quantity, 
according to the regulations m the 
sacred books (Pint de Is s, 6), they 
wore reported by the Egyptians to 
have exceeded those limits, as in the 
( ase of Mj'f erimm and Amasis (Her 
ij 1^1, 17‘1 ) Of the kings and the 
laws respecting them, see At Eg W 
vol 1 p 249-255, and compare notes 
on chB 18, GO, Gel, 77 —[G W] 

* Though fish were so generally | 


eaten by the rest of the Egyptians, 
they were forbidden to the priests, 
and when on the 9th day of the Ist 
month (Thoth), a religious ceremony 
obliged all the people to eat a fried 
fish before the door of their honsos, 
the pnests were not even then ex- 
pected to conform to the general cus- 
tom, but were contented to burn theirs 
at the appointed time (Pint de Is s 
7) The principal food of the priests, 
as Diodoms justly states, was beef and 
goose, and the gazelle, ibex, oryx, and 
wildfowl wcie not forbidden, bat 
they “ abstained from most sorts of 
pulse, from mutton, and gwinc^s fiosh, 
and in their more solemn purifications 
they even excluded salt from thoir 
meals” (l^lut de Is s 5) Garlick, 
leeks, onions, lentils, peas, and above 
all beans, are said to have been ex- 
cluded fiom the tables of the priests. 
See Biod Sic i 81, 89 , Plut. de Is s 
8 , Jut Sat xv 9 — [G W ] 

^ Diodorus (i 89) is more correct 
when he sajs that somo only of the 
Egyptians abstained from beans, and 
lb may be doubted if they giew ui 
Egypt without being sown The cus- 
tom of forbidding beans to the piiosts 
TV as borrowed from Egypt by Pytha- 
goras Cicero (de Div i 30) thinks 
it Tras from their disturbing the mind 
during sleep In like manner the pro- 
hibitum against eating swine’s flesh 
and fish was doubtless from the desire 
to abstain from food which was apt to 
engender cutanooua disorders in per- 
sons of sedentary liabits, while tho 
aciiTo life of other classes (having the 
“duro moasorum ilia”) enabled them 
to eat the same things without en- 
dangering their health This will not, 
however, account for mutton being 
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since they consider it an unclean kind of pulse. Instead of a 
single priest, each god has the attendance of a college, at the 
head of ■which is a chief priest ; ® when one of these dies, his 
son is appointed in his room. 


forbidden in tbe Thebaid, wbioh is 
the most wholesome meat in Egypt; 
and we can only suppose it was owing 
to sheep haying been few in number 
at the time the law was first made ; 
when they were anxious to enoourage 
the breed for the sake of the wool, and 
feared to lessen their number, as was 
the case with the cow both in Egypt 
and India. The name Kvoftos was also 
npplied to the seeds of the Nelumbmm 
01 Indian Lotus. See note^ uu ch. 92. 
-[G. W.] 

This IS fully confirmed by the 
sculptures. They were not, however, 
li I ways replaced at tlioir death by their 
sons , and though this was often the 
(.ase, a son might bocomo a pneat of 
nnother deity, and have a higher or 
lower grado than his father. Ho could 
nlso be a priest during his father's 
lifetime, and numerous sons could not 
( xpect the eamo office as their father 
'I’liG son of a priest was generally a 
jiviost also , and when an older son 
succeeded to the same office held bc' 
fore by his father, it is very possible 
that he inherited the same dre<ia of in- 
1 Obtitnre, which was also the cu«;toni 
of the Jews (Exod x\ix 29) , but a 
priest's son might be a military man. 

The pi losts had various grades. The 
( hief jinosta held the tirst post, and 
one of thorn had an office of great ira- 
portauce, which was usually fulhllcd 
by the king himself He was the pro- 
phet and officiating high pnest, and 



had the title of “ 8em,*' in 


addition to that of high pnost, and 
ho was distinguished by wearing a 
leopard’s skin. o\er his ordinary robes. 
(See n. * oh. 37, woodcut No. II ) He 
does not appear to havo ranked above 
chief 'priests, being mentioned after 
them on the Rosetta stone, but to 


have been one of them in a particular 
capacity. He might also be a chief, 
priest of one God, and 8em of another ; 
and one in a tomb at Thebes is oalled 
“chief.pnest of Amun, Sevt in the 
temple of Pthah, superior of the 
priests of the upper and lower couii- 
try,” and his father was chief-pnest 
without the additional office of Sent. 
Tho prophets were particularly versed 
in all matters relating to the cere- 
monies, the worship of the Gods, the 
laws, and tho discipline of the whole 
order, and they not only presided over 
the temple and the sacrod rites, but 
directed the managemeutof the sacrod 
revenues (Clem Alox. Strom m p 
758) In the solemn processions the\ 
had a conspicuous part, they boio 
tho holy kydna or natcrjai, which 
was frequently c.irnod by the king cm 
similar occasiorm, and they 'iMth tho 
chief*pnestfc> wore the first whoso 
opinion was consulted respecting tho 
introduction of any now measure con. 
nected with religion, as we find in tho 
docroo of the Uosetta stone, which 
was established by the chief priebts 
and prophets, and tbo^e who have 
access to the atiytum to clothe the 
Gods, and the pterophoiai, and the 
sacrc'd scribes, and all the other 
priests . . . assoiiibled m the temple 
of Memphis ” Some of the pnucipal 
functionaries “ m the solemn proces- 
sions ’ aio thus mentioned by Clemens 
(Strom vj. p 757) “ The singer 

usually goes ^si, boarmg the symbols 
of music, whoso duty is said to be to 
carry two of the books of Hermes . . . 
he IB followed by the Iloroscopus, 
bearing in his hand the measure of 
time (hour glass), and the palm 
(branch), the symbols of astrology 
(astronomy) . . - next comes the 

Hierogrammat (sacred scribe) having 
feathers on his head (see woodcut fig. 
9, note 'on ch. 37), and in his bands a 
book (papyrus) with a ruler (palette) 
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88. Male kine axe reckoned to belong to Epapbus,® and are 
therefore tested in the following manner : — One of the priests 
appointed for the purpose searches to see if there is a single 
black hair on the whole body, since in {hat ease the beast is 
unclean. He examines him all over, standing on his legs, 
and again laid upon his back ; after which he takes the tongue 
out of his mouth, to see if it be clean in respect of the 
prescribed marks (what tliey are I will mention elsewhere ^ ) ; 
he also inspects the liairs of the tail, to observe if they grow 
naturally. If the animal is pronounced clean in aU these 
various points, the priest marks him by twisting a piece of 
papyrus round his horns, and attaching thereto some sealing- 

m which 18 inlc and a reed for writing j who carries in )u9 bosom a water jar, 
(tig 1), then the ^tobbtes, bearing the | folU^wed by porKons bearing leaves of 
cubit of juatiot (fig 2); and the enp of br< id” bee precession in p) 76 ot 
libation (hg J) and lastly the | At Eg W vol vi , and below, note 9 

Prophet, tho piosidcntof the temple, on ch 58 — [G W] 




^ Epapbus HerodotuM says (ua ch 
]j3), 18 tho Giotk name tit Apis, of . 
which it IS piobnbly only a con%ptJon 
(sec alfao 13 in cha 27, 28) In exa 
milling a bull for Baenfice, ho adds, 1 
they admitted none bub those winch 1 
were fioe from black hairs, and I 
Maiinonidt h wtiites that " if only two ( 
white or black haus were found Ijing [ 
upon each olhti, tho animal was con ' 
sidored unfit fui hdcnhco’ (Maun de 
Vacc&rutti, c 1) Ihis calls to mind I 
the law of the Isiaelitos, i ominanding 
them to “bring a rod heifer without 
ispot, wherein was no bloinish ” (TJuuib 
Xix 2) But the Bculptuies show that i 
bulls with black, and led, or W’hito , 
spots, woip couimouly killed both for 1 
tho altar and the table, and tho only . 
prohibition sccins to have been agamBt 
Icillmg heifers , and to ensure a regard J 



3 


for them they were hold aacred (sop 
below, ch 41) It was on this 
nccouoi that Mosos projiosed to go 
Ihn f days into tho dosert, Ic'it tlio 
auger ot the hgjjitiaus should bo 
raised on seeing tho Israelites sacri- 
fice a heifer (Uxod viu 26) and by 
this vtiy opposite choico of a victim 
they were tnaito unequivocally to de- 
nounce, and to Heparate themselves 
from tho ntos of Eg) pt [G W.] 

^ It 18 not at all clear that the 1 1 fei 
enco iH to 111 28, as tho commentators 
goTieially bupposo (wee Larchor, Bahr, 
and Blakoslcy ad loc ) for Herodotus 
la there describing, not the nnunal 
which might be offered to Apis, but 
the animal which was regarded as an 
incarnation oi Apm Perhaps wo have 
here as in ni 213, a promise tliat is 
unfulfilled 
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clay, which he then stampB with his own signet-ring.® After 
this the beast is led away; and it is forbidden, under the 
penalty of death, to sacrifice an animal which has not been 
marked in this way. 

39. The following is their manner of sacrifice : — They lead 
the yictim, marked with their signet, to the altar where they 
are about to offer it, and setting the wood alight, pour a 
libation of wine upon the altar in front of the victim, and at 
the same time invoke the god. Then they slay the animal,* 


‘ The sanotion given foi Hacnficing 
a bull wap by a papyrus band tied by 
the priest round the horns, which he 
stamped with his signet on eealing- 
cla\ Documents sealed with fine clay 
and impressed with a signet are very 
( oinmon , but the exact symbols im- 
piosHod on it by the pnost on this 
occasion are not known. Castor pays 
Diev consisted of a man kneeling with 
his hands tied behind him, and a 
sword pointed to his throat, which 
luis iirobably this (of woodcut), though 
it ]ias not been found ou a seal The 
el'll nsed in closing 
aricl sealing pap^ n IS 
of very hne quality 
\ Himilai kind was 
i cd for ofliciul 
sc .ils by the Gieeks 
and Assyrians. Ou signet rings eoo 
n]\ note on B iii ch. 41 — [G. W ] 

^ We learn from the pculptnres that 
tlie victim, having its toet tied to 
gether, was thrown on the ground , 
und the priest, having jilaced his hand 
on its head (as in Levit i. 4; iii 8), 
or holding it by the horn, cut its 
Ihroat, apparently trom car to car, as 
H the custom ot the Moslems at the 


present day The skin was then re- 
moved, and after the head had been 
taken away, tho foreleg or shoulder, 
generally the right (as m Levit vni. 
26), was the first joint cut off This 
was consideied, and called, tlic chosen 
part (Sapf), and was tho first offered 
on the alt ir (Cp 1 Bam ix 24; 
L< vit vii dd , viii 25 ) 'J he other 
parts wore atterwards cut up. and 
the shoulder, tho thigh, the head, tho 
libs, the rump, the heait, and the kid- 
ii<>s, were the pnucipal ones placed 
on the .iltar Ibo bead, which Hero- 
dotus Hfljs was either taken to the 
market and told to strangerp, or 
thrown into the river, is as common 
on the altars us any othei joint, and 
an iiiNtance sometimes occurs ot the 
whole animal being placed npon it 
We jnuy therefore concliido that the 
miprecati<»B8 ho says were called down 
npon the head wore confined to cei- 
t«m occasions and to one particular 
Mctim, as in the case of the scapegoat 
of the Jews (Levit xvi. 8, 10, 21), 
and it was of that particular animal 
that no Egyptian would eat tho head 
It may not have been a favounlo 
joint, since we find it given to a poor 
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Iwmour with the ehiefest festival. When they have flayed 
tlieir steer they pray, and when their prayer is ended they 
take the paunch of the animal out entire, leaving the intestines 
and the fat inside the body ; they then cut off the legs, the 
ends of the loins, the shoulders, and the neck; and having 
BO done, they fill the body of the steer with clean bread, honey, 
raisms, figs, frankmcense, myrrh, and otlier aromatics.® 
Thus filled, they burn the body, pouring over it great quan- 
tities of oil. Before offering the sacrifice they fast, and while 
the bodies of the \ictims are being consumed they beat them- 
selves. Aftciwards, when they have concluded this part of 
the ceiemonj, they have the other parts of the victim served 
up to them for a repast. 

41. The male kmc, therefore, if clean, and the male calves, 
are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians universally ; but the 
females they are not allowed to sacrifice,'' since they are sacred 

VeiniH of Eg’ypt, thut they weic 1 ^ Jn order to prevent tlio breed of 

sacred , and it 18 only when ono adopts cattlo from being diminished but 
the attributes t'f the other, that Isis some jn^fttcnouHioason bung assigned 
has the h<id nf the spotted cow of I foi it the people were ltd to respect 
Athoi, or that this (loddess takes the an ordonnauce which might not other* 
name of l«ii8 l^lutarcL says Isis was wise have been attended to This 
f alUd Mutli, Athyn, and MttbutP (de was tho geneial system, and tho 
Ts s 50) That Herodotus was really reason of many things being held 
(it ubing Athor and not Isis is shown enticd may be attiibutod to a ueoea- 
l)y tho city where the cattle were sent snry precaution It is mdeod dis- 
boing Atarbcchis (See below note® tmctly stated by Poiphyry (do Abstin 
t n ch 41) 1 he llorann poets made » ii s 11), who sajs, “the Egyptians 

double error m confounding Isis with and Phreuicians would rather eat 
Alhor and even with Juno, whence human flesh than that of cows, on 

im ( A S<ituiiiia vaced ” Great hon account of the value of the animal, 
ouis were also paid to the Cow of thong^h they both sacrifice and eat 
Alhoi at MoiiumphiB, where Tenns bulls,’ and the same was doubtless 
was jiailicularly worBhi])ped and the origin of a Bimilar superstition m 
wherever she had a temple a sacred India Jn another place Porphyry 
( ow was kept, as Strabo says was tho (iv 7) says the same thing, and adds 
rase at Homeiwphis as well as other “that cei tom bulls were held in the 
jdaces in the Delta , and at Chueae, a same veneration, while others were 
i- mall village in the Hermopolite nome preserved for labour” Some yean 
where Venus was worshipped under ago no one was allowed to kill a calf 
the title of Urania — [G W ] in Egypt, and a pemnsBion from the 

® 1 ho custom of filling the body With goveraraent was required for the 
( akes and vnnous things, and then slaughter of a bull , but this soon 
bnniing it all, calls to mind the Jewish degenerated into a mere tax, and oows 
burnt offering (Levit vin 26, 26) — and calves were permitted to be killed 
iG W] 

I on the payment of a duty In 
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to Isis. The statue of this goddess has the form of a woman 
but with horns like a oow, resembling thus the Greek repre- 
sentations of lo ; * and the Egyptians, one and aU, venerate 
cows much more highly than any other animal. This is the 
reason why no native of Egypt, whether man or woman, will 
give a Greek a kiss,* or use the knife of a Greek, or his spit, or 


ind Thibet the veneration for the 
cow IS as remarkable as in Egypt 
lerome also remarks, “ In ^gypfco et 
Falaestm& propter bourn rantatem 
nemo vaccam oomedit ” (u adv Jovm 
7) Porphyry (do Abstin ) says the 
first who sacrificed did not oiler 
animals, but herbs and flowers , and 
(de Sacnf ii ) flour, honey, and fmita 
-[GW] 

” This name is evidently connected 
with Ehe, “ the Cow, ’ of the Egyp 
tmns wli ch was given to out of 
then goddesses, but the remark of 



Eustathins that “ lo, m the language 
of the Ai gives, 18 the moon,” is ex 
plained by its being the Egyptian 
name loh, “the moon,’ which, though 
quite distinct from Lhe, agrees well 
with lo being looked upon by the 
Greeks as the moon and with the sup- 
pohed relationship of the Egyptians 
and the Argives who were said to 
have been a colony taken by Danaua 
from the Nile lo is reported to have 
visited Egypt m her wanderings, and 
to liavo been changed into Isis, m the 
city of CoptoB, wheie she was wor 
shipped under that name (See Biod 
1 21, and comp Ovid Mot i 588, 
717, Propert ii Elog 28 17, and 
At Eg W vol IV p 382, 888, 390, 
vol V p 3t)5) Ihe stoiy of her hav 
mg given biith to Fpophus (the Apia 
of Egypt) probably a later ad 
ditioii but hei wnndormgto the Nile, 
like the fable i elated bv Horodotua 
(Book 1 eh 5) points to the connexion 
between Egypt and Argos The name 
loh, or Aah, written Iho, or Aha, is an 
instance of the medial vowel at the 
end of a word in hieroglyphics (See 
below, n and App ch vi § 16 ) 
— [G W1 

*Tbc Egyptians considered all fo- 
reigners unclean, with whom they 
would not cat, and particularly the 
Gioeks “ The Egyptians might not 
eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
IS an abomination unto the Egyptians” 
(Gen xliii 32) , and the same pre- 
judice 18 continued by the Hindoos, 
and by many of the Moslems, to the 
present day But the last have gra- 
dations, like the ancient Egyptians, 
who looked with greater horror on 
those who did not cut the throat from 
ear to ear of all cmimals used for food 
-[GW] 
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Ijdfl cauldion, or taste the flesh of an ox, known to be pure, if it 
has been cut with a Greek knife. When kine die, the following 
is the manner of their sepulture : — The females are thrown into 
the river ; the males are buried in the suburbs of the towns, 
with one of both of their horns appearing above the surface 
of the ground to mark the place. When the bodies are 
decayed, a boat comes, at an appointed time, from the island 
called Prosopitis,' — which is a portion of the Delta, nine 
Bchoenes in circumference, — and calls at the several cities in 
turn to collect the bones of the oxen. Prosopitis is a district 
containing several cities ; the name of that from which the 
boats come is Atarbechis.^ Venus has a temple there of much 


^ Some auppoae the town of Pros6- 
pitis to have been also called Nicmro 
The island was between the Canopic 
and Sebennjtic branches, at the fork, 
and on the west side of the apex of 
the Delta It was there that the 
Athenians, who came to assist the 
against the Persians, were 
besieged, b c 460 458 (Thucyd i 
109.) It 16 not to be supposed that 
all the bolls that died in Egypt were 
carried to Atarbechis to be boned , 
and much less that all the bodies of 
heifers were thrown into the river 
Like other animals they were em- 
balmed and bnned m the place where 
they died, and their mummies are con 
sequently found at Thebes and mother 
parts of the country The Egyptians 
were particular in preventing any- 
thing remaining above ground, which 
by putrefaction could taint the air, and 
this was the reason of their obliging 
every town to embalm whatever died 
there. It la probable that villages 
nea/r Atarbechis sent the carcases of 
bulls to that city, which led Herodotus 
to suppose that all places did so , as 
other animals were sent from different 
villages m the neighbourhood to the 
chief city, where they • were sacred 
To pollute the Nile with dead carcases 
would have been in the highest degree 
inconsistent m a people so particular 
on this point , and the notion of Hero- 


dotus can only be explained by then* 
<iometime$ feeding the crocodiles with 
them The prejudice in favour of the 
nvei still remains in Egypt, and ©von 
the Moslems swear “by that pure 
stream ” — [G W J 
* Atbor being the VenuB of Egypt, 
Atarbechis was translated Aphruditu* 
polls It was composed of atar or 
atkor, and hecht or bek, “ city,** which 
occurs again in Baalbek, the city of 
Baal, or the Sun (Heliopolis) , Babek, 
the AsByiian name of the Egyptian 
Heliopolis, from the Egyptian lie or Ra, 
“ the sun *' This Aphroditopolis la sup 
posed to havebeon at the modern Shtb. 
been, in the Isle of Prosdpitis, between 
the Canopic and Sebennytio branches 
of the Nile, on an offset of the latter, 
called Thormuthiac, which formed the 
wostorn, as the Sebennytio did the 
eastern, boundary of the Isle of 
Natho There were other towns called 
Aphroditopolis in Upper Egypt. Athoi 
signifies, as Plutarch says, “ Horus* 
habitation,*’ Thy-hor, or T^ihor, THU 
Sop, the ongin of the name Thueris, 
who, however, was made into another 
person (Plat de Is s. 66, and 19). 
As the morning star she issued from 
the mountain of Thebes under iho 
form of a spotted cow, and as the 
evemng'Star she retired behind it at 
night 6he also represented Night, 
and in this capacity received the sun 
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sanctity. Great numbers of men go forth from this city and 
proceed to the other towns, where they dig up the bones, 
which they take away with them and bury together in one 
place. The same practice prevails with respect to the inter- 
ment of all other cattle — ^the law so determimng j they do not 
slaughter any of them. 

42. Such Egyptians as possess a temple of the Theban 
Jove, or live in the Thebaic canton,® offer no sheep in sacri- 
fice, ‘ but only goats ; for the Egyptians do not all worship the 


at kiB Betting into her arms as he 
retired behind the wcatom mountain 
of Thebes It was from this that the 
western part of the city was caUed 
Pathyna, “ belonging to Athor,” who 
presided over the west (On Athor 
see At Eg W vol iv. 380 to 39-t ) 
Her great importance is shown by the 
many cities dedicated to her in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, as well as temples 
in other places, from thoeailiest times 
to the PtolciDies and Caesars , and 
Vonus was tho great goddess of 
Phoomoia and other countries — [G W "j 

* On the cantons or notnes ot Egypt 
see note ? on oh 1 64 It has crron© 
ously been supposed that each nome 

was kept distinct from the others 
by the difference of religion and 
rites ” It 18 true there was a chief 
god of the Home , but oitios of 
different nomes wore often dedicated 
to the same deity , and even a city 
might have a chief god who was not 
the one of tho nome, as Biicithyia was 
lu her city within the nome of Apol 
bnopohs The numerous diviniiios 
■woishipped throughout Egypt wore 
also admitted as contomplar gods in 
any part of the country. See note ® 
on this chapter — [G W 3 

* Sheep are never represented on 
the altar, or slaughtered for the 
table, at Thebes, though they were 
kept there for their wool , and Plu- 
tarch says “ none of the Egyptians 
eat sheep, except the Lyoopohtes " 
(de laid s 7i) Goats were killed, 
but the Theban gentry seem to have 
preferred the ibex or wild goat, the 


oryx, tho gazelle, and other game 
These, howevtr, were confined to tho 
wealthier classes , others lived prmci- 
cipally on beef, Nile geese, and otbet 
wild fowl , and some were satisfied 
with fish, either frosh or salted, with 
an occasional goose ora jomt of moat , 
and the numerous vegetables Egypt 
produced appeared in profusion on 
every tabic Lentil porridge was, as 
at present, a groat article of food foi 
the poor, as well as the raphmus {fill) 
(Herod 11 125), “ cucmubers (or 

gourds), melons, and leeks, onions, and 
gavUck’ (Kum x\ 5), of whveh the 
gourd (kus, Aiubic kuz), melon (ahtikh, 
Arabic haUkh), onion (bus!, Arabic 
husl)i and gailick (t^m, Arabic tom) 
retain tlicir names m Egypt to the 
present day They bad also fruits 
and roots of various kinds , and 
Diodorus, (i 80) says that children had 
merely “ a little meal of the coarsest 
kmd, the pith i>f tho papyrus, baked 
under tho ashes and the roots and 
stalks of marsh weeds.” Beef and 
goose, ibex, gazelle, oryx, and wild 
fonl weie also presented to the gods , 
and onions, though forbidden to the 
priests, always held a prominent place 
on thoir altar, with the^^l (raphanue^ 
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same gods,® excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of ■whom they 
say is the Grecian Bacchus.® Those, on the contrary, who 
possess a temple dedicated to Mendes,'^ or belong to the 


figs 7, 8), and gourds (figs 6, 6), 
grapes, figs (especially ot the syca 
more, figs 3, 4), corn, and ranoaa 
flowers. (See oh 39, woodcni No II ) 
Wine, milk, beei, and a profusion of 
cakes and bread, also formed part of 
the offerings, and incense was proseutod 
at every great saonflco — [G W ] 

° Though each city had its pie 
Biding deity, many others of neigh 
bouring and of distant towns were also 
admitted to its temples as contemplar 
gods, and none were positively ex 
clnded except some local divinities, 
and certain animals, "whose sanctity 
was confined to particular places In 
one city Amun was the chief deity, as 
at Thebes, in another Pthah, as at 
Memphis , in another Re (the sun), as 
at Heliopolis , and some cities which 
Trere cousecrated to the same dcit^ 
weie distinguished by tho afiix “tho 
gieat ” the lesser as Aphroditopoli% 
and Hioepolis, Magna, and Parra 
Many again bore a name not taken 
from the chief gocl of the place , but 
ereiy city and every sanctuary had 
its presiding deity, with contemplar 
gods, who were members of tho gene- 
iiil Pantheon — those of a neighbouring 
town generally holding a conspicuoas 
ixist in the temple, after the chiot 
deity cf the place Hach town had 
also a triad composed of the great 
god of the place and two other 
members Many local deities scarcely 
w ent beyond their own city or nomo , 
and some animals, sacred in one pro 
Vince, were held in abhorrence in 
another Thus, the inhabitants of 
C)mbos, Athnbis, and the Northern 
Crocodilopolis (afterwards called Ai- 
hinoe), near the Lake Mceris, honoured 
the crocodile , those of Tentyns, Hera 
cleopolis, and Apollinopolis Magna 
were its mowed enemies, and as the 
Ombites fought with the Tentyntes 
lu the cause of their sacred animal, 
so a war was waged between the 


I Oxyrhinchites and Cynopolites in oon- 
sequence of the former having eaten a 
I dog, to avenge an affront offered by 
I the Cynopolites, who had brought to 
table the sacred fish of Oxyrhiuchus, 
(Hut do Isid V 44 ) Tho reason of 
these local honours was not originally 
connected with religion, and the sanc- 
tity of the crocodile, and of certain 
fisb, at Crooodilopohs, Oxyrbinchus, 
and other places distant from the 
Nile, was instituted in order to induce 
the inhabitants to keep up the canals. 
All, it 18 true, worshipped Osins, as 
well as hiB sister Isis, tor as he was 
judge of the dead, all were equally 
amenable to his tribunal , but it can- 
not bo said that ho and Isis wue the 
only deities worshipped throughout 
Egvpt, since Amun, Pthah, and the 
other great gods, and many also of the 
second, as well as of the third older, 
were uni\ crsally venerated — [G W ] 

*’ See below, note ® on ch 48 “ Osi 
ns, says Diodorus, ‘ has been con. 
Bideicd the same as Sampis, Bacchus, 
Pluto, oi Ammon , others have thought 
him Jupiter, many Pan, ’ and he 
endeavours to identify him with the 
sun, and Isis with tho moon But 
those notions wcio owing to similan- 
ties being traced m the attributes of 
certain gods of the Greek and Egyp. 
tiau iantheuns, and one often pos- 
sessed some that belonged to sc\ oral 
Thus the principal chaiactor ol Osins 
was that of Pluto, because he was 
Judge of the dead, and ruler of Amenti 
or Hades , and he was supposed to be 
Bacchus, when he lived on earth, and 
taught man to till tho land — [G W ] 

^ The mounds of Ai>hmou%, on tho 
canal leading to Mdnzalehj mark the 
site of Mendes. The Greeks con- 
sidered. Pan to be both Mendes and 
Klhem , they called Chemmis m Upper 
Egjpt Panopohs, and gave the capital 
of the Mendesian nome to Pan, who 
was said by Herodotus (ch 46) to have 
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Mendesian canton, abstain from offering goats, and sacrifice 
sheep instead. The Thebans, and sneh as imitate them in 
their practice, give the following account of the origin of the 
custom : — “ Hercules, ” they say, “ wished of all things to see 
Jove, but Jove did not choose to be seen of him.® At length, 
when Hercules persisted, Jove hit on a device — to flay a ram, 
and* cutting off his head, hold the head before him, and cover 
himself with the fleece. In this guise he showed himself to 
Hercules.” Therefore the Egyptians give their statues of 
Jupiter the face of a ram ; ® and from them the practice has 

been figured with, the head and legs of | which brings to light, oi is manifested 
a goat. Unfortunately no monument I Amom means “ envelope” and anioine 
remains at Af>h7Mun to give the name f la “come ” — [G W ] 
and form of the god of Mendes , but I * See above, notes on ch 20. 
it IS certain that ho was not Khem, The God Nohm (Nou, Noub, or Nef), 
the “ Pan of Thebes ” (Iliv 6^/3an'), with a rom’s head, answered to Jupi. 
who had the attributes of Pnapus, I ter, and he was the hrst memboi ot 
and was one of the great gods Man* 1 the Triad of the Cataracts, composed 
doo again (or Hunt), whose name i of Nonm, Sate, and Anouko (Jupitor, 
appears to bo i elated to Mendos, h^d | Juno, and Vestn) Ainnn again was 
the hr ad of a hawk and no god of also coueidered the same as Jupiter, 
the Egyptian Pantheon is represented I bocanso he was the King of the Gods, 
with the head and legs of a goat and it was from his worship that 
Tlio notion is Greek j and Jablouski ' Thebes received tlio name of Dios 
JH quite light in saying that Mendes jiolis, “the city of Jove,” answoinig 
did not signify a “ goat,” There is a to No Annin or Amfinna of the Bible 
tablet in tlio British Museum (No. (Jer xlvi. 2o , Ezok xxx 14 , lo, 16 ), 
J&O) with a goat represented much in 

the hUTue maimer as an Apis , but the , the Amun ei (“abode 

legend ovci it contains no reference of Araun ’), ^ v | 

to Mendes Kliem, hko tho Greek 

Pan, was “ universal natnio , ” and as 

ho presided ovpi everything generated, or Amun-ei Na (“tho k ^4^ 

he was tlio god of vegetable ns well great abode of Amun ’ I I 

as ammal life , and though the god of oi “Amun ei” onlj ?) of 
gardens had with tho Gicoks another the sculptures Amun and Noum, 
name, ho was really the same deity having both aome of the attributes of 
uiidei his pbalbc lorm — [G W J I Jupiter, nitarally became confounded 

** This table accords with the sup- ' by the Greeks, and the custom one 
\K>sod meaning of tho name of Amun, god oocasioually leieiving tho attn- 
which Manetho says was ‘ conceal- butos ot another doubtless led them 
merit, ” but the reason of the god mtoerioi. The greatest interchange, 
having the head of an animal would however, was between Amun and 
apply to bo many others, that it ceases Khem , but as this was only at The- 
to do so to any on© in particular bes, and little known to the Greeks, 
Hecatffius derived Amun from a word the same misapprehension did not 
signifying “ come,” in allusion to his take place, and Khem by tho Greeks 
being invoked (Pint, de laid 5. 9) , was only considered to bo Pan. Yet 
and lambUchus says it implies that Pan again was supposed by them to 
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passed to the Ammomans, who are a joint colony of Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, speaking a language between the two ; hence 
also, in my opinion, the latter people took their name of 
Ammonians, since the Egyptian name for Jupiter is Amun. 
Such, then, is the reason why the Thebans do not sacrifice 
rams, bxit consider them sacred animals. Upon one day in 
the year, however, at the festival of Jupiter, they slay a single 
ram, and stripping off the fleece, cover with it the statue of 
that god, as he once covered himself, and then bring up to the 
statue of Jove an image of Hercules. When this has been 
done, the whole assembly beat their breasts in mourning for 
the ram, and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulchre. 

43. The account which I received of this Hercules makes 
him one of the twelve gods.* Of the other Hercules, with 

be Mendes; and the two names of dirmo power, and it is not therefore 
Amun and Amunio, given to the same surprising that Herodotus could learn 
god, would prcbablj hare perplexed nothing of the Greek Hercules, who 
the Greeks, if they had happened to was a hero unknown in Egypt The 
perceive that additional title of Amun coimcAion between btrength and heat 
It IS, however, only right to say that may bo tiaced even m tlie Greek ap* 
the Ethiopians frequently gave the pollation of Horculea Alcides, his 
name of Amun to the ram headed patronymic (taken from his grand* 
Nounij and, being thoir greatest god, lather Alcffiua) and the name of his 
was to them what Jupiter was to the mother AlcmsMa, were derived from 
Greeks See mT note on Book iv oh aKKijy ** stionrai;’' and Hercules may 
181. — [G. W ] even bo relw&d to the Semitic har, 

‘Here again the same confusion hath, “heat,” or “baming” (analo- 
occurs, from thBiflriaims of two gods goos to the Teiitonio har, “fire”), 
to the charactoT or Hercules — KhonSy and pci haps to aor, “liglit,” in Ile- 
thc third member of the Theban brew, or to the Hor (Hoius) of Egypt 
Triad, and Mom, who is called “ Son Tho Ltiuscans called him Herkle, or 
of tho Sun” Tho latter was the god Erclo In tho Ilobiew, “Samson” 
of .^bennytna, where he was known recalls the name of Scm,lhe Egyptian 
name of Gera, Sem, or Gem Hercules Hercules being the sun, 
ce the Coptic appellation tho twelve labouis of the later hero 
■■ of TOOfc* ■city Gemnouti There was may have boon deiivod from the 
'Another Heracleopolis, the capital of twelve signs of the zodiac Horculea, 
a nom© of the same name, which is ns Herodotus, Macrobins, and others 
now marked by the mounds of Ana* state, was particularly worshipped at 
Mth, the Hnes of the Copts, a little Tyre , “ but,” adds Macrobius, “ the 
to the south of the entrance to tho Egyptians venerate him with the most 
Fydom. Mom appears to be the sacied and august rites, and look npon 
splendour or force of the san, and the period when his worbhip was first 
hence the god of power, a divine adopted by them as beyond the I'each 
attribute —the Greek Hercules being of all memorials Ho is believed to 
strength, a gift to man. Tho Egyp- have killed the Giants, when in the 
fcmn Hercules was the abstract idea of charact&r of the valour of the gods ho 
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■whom the Greeks are familiar, I could hear nothing in any 
part of Egypt. That the Greeks, however (those I mean who 
gave the son of Amphitryon that name), took the name® from 
the Egyptians, and not the Egyptians from the Greeks,® is I 
think clearly proved, among other arguments, by the fact 
that both the parents of Hercules, Amphitryon as well as 
Alcraena, were of Egyptian origin.* Again, the Egyptians 
disclaim all knowledge of the names of Neptune and the 
Dioscuri,® and do not include them in the number of their 


fonght m defence of Heaven , ” which 
accords with the title of a work called 
‘flemnnthis,” written by Apollonides 
or Horapms (m Theophil Antioch ad 
Autolyc 2 6) , describing the wars of 
the Gods against tho Giants, and re 
tails tho Egyptian title of the god of 
'^cbennytTxe Ciccro mentions ono 
Ilercnlefl who was “ Nilogemtua , ” 
bat Hercules is as derived by the 
Greeks from the Phoenicians rather 
than from Egypt See note’ on ch 
U, ondnote^ch 171 —[G W] 

^ Horodotas, who derived his know- 
ledge of tho Egyptian religion from 
the pi’cifeesional interpreters, seems to 
have regarded the word “ Hercules” 
a«> Egyptian It is scare^y necessary 
to say that no Egyptttjfc god ha.s a 
name from winch that of Hcrcnlos 
can by any possibility liave been 
formed The word ( H/jaicAny) seems 
to bo pure Greek, and has been 
rfisonably enough derived from'Hpa, 

■ tho goddess Juno,” and ka4os “glory 
(hoo Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon j> 

m) 

'* See the last note but one The 
tendency of the Greeks to claim an 
indigenona origin for the deities they 
borrowed from stmngers, and to sub 
Ntitnte physical for abstract beings, 
leadily led them to invent tho story 
of Heicnles, and every dignus rnndtee 
'iiodus was out by the interposition of 
hia marvellous strength Even tho 
Arabs call forth some hero to account 
tor natural phenomena, or whatever 
wonderful action they think right to 
attribute to man, and tho opening of 


tho Straits of Gibraltar is declared by 
Ednsi to have been the work of Alex- 
ander the Great , any stupendous 
building is ascribed to Antar , and 
Solomon (hko Melampus in Greek 
fable) is supposed to have explained 
the language of animals and birds — a 
scienco said by Philostratns to have 
been learnt from the Aiabs by Apol 
lonins Tyanasus (i 14) In order to 
account for tho discrepancies m the 
time when Hercules was supposed to 
have lived, tho Greeks made out three, 
the oldest being the Egyptian and the 
SOD of Jove, another of Crete, ana the 
yoni^est was the hero, also a son of 
Jove Some Latin writei« (as Vairo) 
increased the number to forty three 
Tho Cretan Hercules was also related 
to the god of Egypt , and the latter, 
as Moai was intimfitely connected 
with the funeral iit^, and was gene 
lally painted black m the tombs of 
Thebes— [G W] 

* The parentage of the former was 
Alcaeus, Perseus, Jupiter, and 
Acnsius, Abas, Lynoens (who 
a daughter of Danaus) 
twin brother of Danaus, the 
Bc(uc Alcmena was daught<^ 
Electryon, the son of Perseus This 
accords with what Herodotus men. 
tions (ch 91) of Perseus, Danaus, and 
Lynceus having been natives of Chem. 
miB, and connects them all with the 
sun— [G W] 

^ Herodotus is quite right m saying 
that these gods were not m the Egyp- 
tian Pantheon See note * on ch 60, 
and note® ch 91 — [G W ] 
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gods ; but had they adopted the name of any god from the 
Greeks, these 'would have been the likeliest to obtain notice, 
since the Egyptians, as I am well convinced, practised na-viga- 
tion at that time, and the Greeks also ■were some of them 
mariners, bo that they would have been more likely to know 
the names of these gods than that of Hercules. But the 
Egyptian Hercules is one of their ancient gods. Seventeen 
thousand years before the reign of Amasis, the twelve gods 
were, they affirm, produced from the eight : ® and of these 
twelve, Hercules is one. 

44. In the wish to get the best information that I could on 


® Tliia 18 the supposed period from 
HercaloB to Amasis , and 15,000 were 
reckoned from Bacchus to Amasis 
(ch 145)t According to Manetho, the 
Egyptians believed that the gods 
reigned on earth before men Tb© 
first were Vulcan, the Sun, Agatho 
deomon, Chrouoa (Saturn), Osiris, 
Typhon (or Stth), Horns (-which four 
last are found also in this order m the 
Turin Papyrub) The royal authontv 
then continued through a long sn< 
cession to Bytis (or Bitfs), occupying 

Vearg Ywirti. 

900 years 1J900 

Then after the Gods reigned 
Heroes 1255 

Other kings 1S17 

i0otker{ )Mempbttekiagsl?90 
ifl rhinites . 350 

Manes and demigods 5813 

Stim 11,000 or really 11 025 

Total . 24,925 

which agrees very nearly with tho 
eum given by EnsolniiR, from Mane 
tho, of 24,9G(), from tho beginning of 
tho reign of Vulcan to Meiies 

Syncellus, again, on the aiifchoiity 
of Manotho, gives tlie reigns of the 


gods thus — 

BeiemPd ycitre 

Kodijced from 

1 V ulcati 

727J 

9000 

2 HciioH 

80' 

992 

3 Agxlhodfcmon 

S6 V 

40i 

100 

4 Clironos 

601 

5 Oains and Isis 

35 

43 i 

b Typhon 

29 

359 

7 Horus Ihti demigod 

25 

309 


994 reduced from 12,294 


8 

MarR the demigod 

23 

9 

AnnbiR 

i<i 

17 

10 

Hi rt itl< R 

id 

15 

11 

Apoilo 

id 

25 

12 

ATnm<n 

Id 

10 

13 

Tilhods 

id 

27 

14 

/xN«09 

id 

32 

15 

Jupiter 

id 

20 



ears reduced to 

189 


from about 233S 

In this list the relative positions of 
Osina (Bacchii'i) and Horcules do not 
agree with the statement of Hero 
dotus , and in deducting the Rtttns of 
12,294 -f <>80 (to tho end of HerculBs’ 
r©ign)=12,974 fi*om the total rule of 
tho gods, or 24, 92^, wo have 11,951 
years , and this added to the 2799 of 
Manethos libts, fiom Monos to tho 
end of AmasiH, gives 14,750 jears 
from Hercules, or ] 5,418 } ears from 
OsiriB to the end of Amasis But it 
eufficiently appears from the names 
in the above list that i( is not oven 
certain the Eg^^ptians calculated in 
this nmnnei , and the Turin Papyrus 
gives, after Hoins, Thoth (who seems 
to have reigned 7226 years), aud 
'Ihmei, and apparently Homs (the 
younger) j after whom seems to come 
the first Kiug Menes, or a sumniation 
of demi gods, followed by the name of 
Menes It is howe'^er possible that 
Herodotus was told of somo list simi- 
lar to the ono above See Tn P. K W., 
p,7toll— [G W] 
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these matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, hearing 
there was a temple of Heronl^ at that place,’ very highly 
venerated. I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
■with a number of ofiferings, among which were two pillars, one 
of pure gold, the other of emerald,'® shining with great 


^ The temple of Hercnles at Tyre 
was very ancient, and, according to 
HerodotuB, aa old as the city itself, or 
2300 years before his time, t e about 
2755 B c Hercules presided over it 
under the title of Melharth, or Kclek 
Karfcha, *'king” (}ord) of the cicy 
(See note * on ch 82 ) Diodorus also 
(i 24) speaks of the antiquity of Her 
cules , and his antiquity is ftitty estab 
lished, in spite of the doubts of Pin 
taroh (De Herod Mai ) The Phoe 
lucians settled at the Isle of Thasos, 
on account of its gold mines, which 
they first discovered there (Herod vi 
46, 47 i ApoUodoi ui 1), a« they were 
the firat to visit Britain for its tin 
Pansanias says the Thaaians being of 
Phoenician origin, coming with Agenor 
and other PboenioianB from Tyre, 
dedicated a temple to Hercules at 
Olympia They woreiliippod the same 
Hercules as the Tyrians (Pausan v 
§ 7), and ApollodoruB (m 1) 
states that Thasos, son of Poseidon 
(Neptune), or, according to Phere 
cydes, of Cilix, going in quest of 
Euro'pa, founded the Thracian Thasus 
Phoonix 'wont to Phoenicia, Cilix to 
CiUcia, Cadmus and Telephaw to 
IhrocG The Melcarthue mentioned 
by Plutarch (de Is e 15) as a king of 
Kybloa, and his queon Astart^, were 
the Heicules and Astartd (Venus) of 
Syria , the latter called also Soosis 
and Nemanoun, answering to the 
Greek name Athenais The Tero 2 >l© 
of Hercules is supposed to have sUxid 
on the hill close to the aqueduct, 
about 1^ mile east of the modorn 
town, which last occupies part of in. 
sular Tyre taken by Alexander The 
temple marks the site of the early 
city As the Temple of Hercules at 
lyre was the oldest of that deity m 
Syria, so that of Yenus Urania, or 
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Astarte, at Aekalon, was the oldest of 
that goddess 

In 2 Maccabees iv 13, 20, mention 
is made of a groat game every fifth 
year, kept at Tyre, with saenfloea to 
Hercules The absurdity of connect* 
ing the name Melicertes with “ honey,’ ' 
as m the Gnostic Papyrus, is obvious 
(See note ® on ch 83 ) The sea deity, 
Melicertes of Connth, afterwards 
called Paleemon, was only an adapta 
tion of a foreign gpd The Tynan 
Hercnles was ongmally ther%nii, and 
the same as Baal, “ the lord,” which, 
like Melkarth, was only a title Her 
cules and Venus (Astarte) were really 
nature deified, one representing the 
generating, or vivifying, and the other 
the producing principle , hence the 
mother goddess The sun was chosen 
as the emblem of the first, and the 
earth of the second, or sometimes the 
moon, beji% looked upon as the oom* 
^uion of the sun This nature system 
will explain the reason of so many 
gods having been connected with the 
sun in Egypt and elsewhere, as 
Adonis (Adonai, ''our Lord”) was the 
son ID tho winter solstice — [G W '] 

* This pillar is mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus (Lap 23), and Plmy (H N 
xxxvii 5) The former expresses an 
opinion that it was false 

[It was probably of glass, which is 
known to hare been made in Egypt at 
least 8800 years ago, having been 
found bearing the name of a Hiaraoh 
of the 18th dynasty The monuroenta 
also of the 4th dynasty show the same 
glass bottles (see woodcut, fig 7,p 129) 
were used then as in later times* w^d 
glass blowing is represented m the 
paintings from the 12th "to the 26th 
dynasty, and also m those of th© 4th 
at tho tombs near the PyraBuds 
Various hues were given to glass by 

O 
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briQiuioy at night. In a conyersation which 1 held with the 
padests, I enquired how long their temple had been built, Mid 
found by their answer that they, too, differed from the Greeks. 

the Bg^ptiacs, and this mrozttion be ticnlar yitreons earfch ficnmd in that 
came in after tunea a great fayounte country , and the rams of glaiss fnr- 
at Borne, where it was muoh aooght naoes are still seen at the Katron 
fcH* ornamental purposes, for bottles Lakes Of all atones, toys Fhny, the 
and other oommon ntensils, and even emerald was the most easily imitated 
for windows, one of which was dis (xxyn 12), and the oolosBas of Sarapis 
ooyered at Pompeu (Comp Seneca, in the Egyptian Labyrinth, 9 enbite 
Bp 90, de Benef yii 9, and de (between 13 and 14 feet) high, and 

111 40) The manofactnre appears to oth^ mentioned by Phny (xzxyii. 5) 
baye been mtrodaoed under the Em- were doubtless of glass , Uko the >d8iva. 
pire They also out, ground, and en Herodotus (infra, ch 69 See 

grayed glass, and had even the art of At Eg W. voL in p 88 to 107) 
introducing gold between two surfaces There seems every probability that 
of the substance , specimens of all glass was first invented in Egypt , and 
which I have, as well as of false fires lighted frequently on the sand in 
pearls from Thebes, scarcely to be dis a country producing natron, or sub 
tinguiehed from real ones, if buned carbonate of soda, would be more 
the same number of years Plmy likely to disclose the secret than the 
even speaks of glass being malleable solitary accident of sailors using 
The glass of Egypt was long famous blocks of natron for supporting their 
(Athen xi p 784 c), and continued so saucepans on the sea shore of Syna> 
to the time of the Empire Strabo as stated by Plmy (xxxvi 66) Pliny’s 
(xvi p 1077) montiona its many nitmm is “ natron,” and the natron 
colours, and one very perfect kind district was called ITitnotis ~“[G W.J 
which could only Be made with a par 
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They said that the temple was built at the same time that the 
city was founded, and that the foimdation of the city took place 
two thousand three hundred years ago. In Tyre I remarked 
another temple where the same god was worshipped as the 
Thasian Hercules. So I went on to Thasos,® where I found a 
temple of Hercules which had been built by the Phcemcians 
who colonised that island when they sailed in search ol 
Europa.* Even this was five generations earher than the 
tune when Hercules, son of Amphitryon, was bom m Greece. 
These researches show plainly that there is an ancient god 
Hercules ; and my own opmion is, that those Greeks act most 


^ Thasos, which Btill retains its 
natQO, ifi a email island off the Thracian 
coast, opposite to the mouth of the 
Neetus (Karasu) It seems to have 
heen a very early Phoenician settlement 
(infra, vi 46, 47) 

* This signifies exploring the “ west 
em lands,” Enropa being Ereb (the . 
•Arabic p/iarl), ‘Hho west ' It is the | 
same word as Erebas, or “ darkness, ’ 1 
and Enropa is said to bo I 

fi (TKOTHpii — Evpta7r6v^ CKoruv6v 1 
(Hesych comp Eur Iph in 'iaur v I 
620 ) The same word occurs in He 1 
brew, where 3 * 13 ? signifies ** mixed, * oi 
“ grey colour, ’ and is applied to the I 
evening, and sun setting, to the raven ' 
and to the Arabs, — *‘the mingled . 
people (Arabs) that dwell in the | 
desert” (Jerem xxv 20, 24) The 
story of Enropa was really Phoemcinn 
colonisation, represei^d as a princess, 
carried to Crete, their first and nearest 
colony, by Jnpitei, nnder the form of 
a bull, where she became the mother ' 
of Minos Hence Euiopa is called by 
Homer (11 xjv 321) a daughtei of 
Phoenix, whom some consider her 
bi other , and his voyage to Africa in 
search of Enropa (“ the west ”) points 
to Phoemoian colonisation thore also 
There can be no doubt that the name 
of the “ Arabs ” was also given from 
their living at the loestenvmost part of 
Asia , and their own word Oharb, the 
West, ’ 18 another form of the ongi 
nal Semitic name Arab The Arabs 


write the two Qkarh, Aiab , 
and their q'ko)ah, "crow, answers to 
the Hebrew aip, “ raven , ” which last 
is called by them gliorab Noofi, ‘ ‘Noah « 
crow*’ The name Arah, “western 
may either have been given them by a 
Semitic people who lived more to tlu 
East, or oven by themselves TIu 
Arabs calloil the North Shemoli 01 
“ the left,” t e looking towards sun 
nsG , and Yenien means “ the right 
The Portugueso title, ‘ Pnnee of the 
Algarves, is from al Qharh, “ the 
West ” The Egyptians called Hades 
“ Amonti , and the name foi tho 
“ West, Empnt, shows the same rela 
tionship as between Erebus and the 
West Again, “ Hesperia” the Greek 
name for Italy, was the “West/ like 
tho fabled gardens of the IlespendeB 
and the PhcenicianB, Greeks, and 
others, talked of “ tho West ” as we do 
of “ tho East ” The name of Cadmns, 
tho PhcEiiician who gave letters to 
Greece, is of similar import , and he is 
a mythical, not a real, personage His 
name Eadm signifies the “ East, * as 
in Job 1 3, where Beni Kudm are 
“sons of the East,' and Cadmus was 
therefore reputed to be a brother of 
Europe Eadm, or Kudeem, also 
signifies “old” m Hebrew, as in 
Arabic , and tho name in this sense too 
might apply to Cadmus. In Semitic 
languages the East, old, before, to pre- 
sent, to gi forward, a foot, &c , are all 
related — [G W ] 
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■wisely who build and maintain two temples of Hercules,* in 
the one of which the Hercules worshipped is known by the 
name of Olympian, and has sacrifice offered to him as an im- 
mortal, while in the other the honours paid are such as are 
due to a hero. 

45. The Greeks tell many tales without due investigation, 
and among them the following silly fable respecting Hercules : 
— “ Hercules,” they say, “went once to Egypt, and there the 
inhabitants took him, and putting a chaplet on his head, led 
him out in solemn procession, intending to offer him a sacrifice 
to Jupiter. For a while he submitted quietly ; but when they 
led him up to the altar and began the ceremonies, he put forth 
his strength and slew them all.” Now to me it seems that 
such a story proves the Greeks to be utterly ignorant of the 
character and customs of the people. The Egyptians do not 
think it allowable even to sacrifice cattle, excepting sheep and 
the male kine and calves, provided they be pure, and also 
geese. How, then, can it be believed that they would sacrifice . 
men ? ® And again, how would it have been possible for 


Later writors made three (Diod 
Sic IV 39), BIX (Cio de Nat Deor iii 
16), and even a greater number of 
Herculeses In Greece, however, 
temples seem to have been erected 
only to two (See Pansan v xiv § 7 ; 
I X xxvii § 6, &c ) 

® Herodotus here denies, with rea- 
son, the possibility of a people with 
laws, and a character like those of the 
Egyptians, having human sacnficos 
This very aptly refutes the idle tales 
of some ancient authors, which, to our 
surprise, have even been repeated in 
modem times The absurdity of 
Amosis having been the ^st to abo- 
lish them is glaring, since the Egyp 
tians had ages before been sufficiently 
ombzed to lay aside their arms, and 
to have institutions incompatible with 
the toleration of a human sacnfioe 
The figures of oaptives on the fa 9 ade 8 
of the temples slam by the king, often 
hastily snpposed to be human sacri- 
fices, are merely emblematic represen- 


tations of hig conquests, which there- 
fore occur also on the monumente of 
the Ptolemies, It is possible that in 
their earliest days they may have had 
human sacrificeB, like the Greeks and 
others, and the symbolic group mean- 
ing a “ Victim " (supra, n * on ch 38) 
may have been derived from that cus- 
tom. Some notion may be had of the 
antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, if 
we recollect the period when the 
Greeks first went about the city un- 
armed, and how far they had advanced 
before that took place. The Athenians 
were the first Greeks who did this ; 
and some wore arms even m the time 
of Thucydides (Thucyd i 6 ) It is 
not long smee modern Europe discon- 
tinued the custom, and the Dalmatian 
peasants are still armed If Herodo- 
tus had submitted every story of 
Greek cioerom to his own judgment, 
and had rejected those that were in- 
admissible, he would have avoided 
giving many false impressions respect- 
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Herculee alone, and, as they confess, a mere mortal, to destroy 
so many thousands ? In saying thus much concerning these 
matters, may I incur no displeasure either of god or hero ! 

46. I mentioned above that some of the Egyptians abstain 
from sacrificing goats, either male or female. The reason is 
the following ; — These Egyptians, who are the Mendesians, 
consider Pan to be one of the eight gods who existed before the 
twelve, and Pan is represented in Egypt by the painters and 
the sculptors, just as he is in Greece, with the face and legs of 
a goat.‘ They do not, however, believe this to be his shape, 
or consider him in any respect unlike the other gods ; but they 
represent him thus for a reason which I prefer not to relate. 
The Mendesians hold aU goats in veneration, but the male 
more than the female, giving the goatherds of the males 
especial honour. One is venerated more highly than all the 
rest, and when he dies there is a great mourning throughout 
all the Mendesian canton. In Egyptian, the goat and Pan 
are both called Mendes. 

47. The pig is regarded among them as an unclean animal, 
so much so that if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig, 
he instantly hurries to the river, and plunges in with aU his 
clothes on. Hence, too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that 
they are of pure Egyptian blood, are forbidden to enter into 
any of the temples, which are ojjen to all other Egyptians ; 
and further, no one wiU give his daughter in marriage to a 
swineherd, or take a wife from among them, so that the swine- 
herds are forced to intermarry among themselves. They do 
not offer swine“ in sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting 

mg the Egyptians (as m chaps. 46, and representative of Khem, the Pan 
121, 126, 131, and other places). On of the Egyptians (See Bunsen's 
human eacrifioes in old times, see Egypt, vol. i. p. 374, and comjiare 
note® on ch. 119. — [G W.] notes ®, on ch. 42.) 

* In the original, “ with the face of * The pig is rarely represented in 
a goat, and the legs of a he-goat," — - the sculpturoB of Thobos. The flesh 
w hieh eeems to be a distinction with- was forbidden to the priests, and to all 
out a difiEerence. No Egyptian god is initiated in the mysteries, and it 
really i*epresentod in this way (At. Eg seems only to have been allowed to 
W. 1 . p. 260) ; but the goat, according others once a year, at the f^te of the 
to some Egj'ptologers, w’as the symbol lull moon, wlien it was sacrificed to 
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Bacchus and the Moon, whom they honour in this way at the 
same time, sacrificing pigs to both of them at the same full 
moon, and afterwards eating of the flesh. There is a reason 
alleged by them for their detestation of swine at all other 
seasons, and their use of them at this festival, with which I 
am well acquainted, but which I do not think it proper to 
mention. The following is the mode in which they sacrifice 
the swine to the Moon ; — As soon as the victim is slam, the tip 
of the tail, the spleen, and the caul are put together, and 
having been covered with all the fat that has been found in the 
animal's belly, are straightway burnt. The remainder of the 
flesh is eaten on the same day that the sacrifice is offered, 
which is the day of the full moon : at any other time they 
would not so much as taste it. The poorer sort, who cannot 
afford live pigs, form pigs of dough, which they bake and offer 
in sacrifice. 

48. To Bacchus, on the eve of his feast, every Egyptian 
sacrifices a hog before the door of his house, which is then 
given back to the swineherd by whom it was furnished, and 
by him carried away. In other respects the festival is cele- 
brated almost exactly as Bacchic festivals are in Greece,® 

the Moon Tho Moon and Bncchns Bcrnple to give to a swinchord the 
(■supposed to be Isis and Osins) •wore title “di7ino*’ (as Homer does), even 
t!io only deities to whom it was sacn though they^ miglit rot feci the same 
hoed, if 'WD may believe Plutarch, who amount of prejudice as the Rj^yptians 
pietends that this cercroony com. Piffs are not found, in the Effyptian 
memorated the finding of tho body of sculptures before the time of tho 18th 
Osins by Typhon, when he was bunt, dynasty , but this is no proof that 
inp by the light of the moon (De Ib they were not known in Egypt before 
s 18 ) The reason of the moat not that time —[G W] 
being eaten was its unwholesomenefis, « Plutarch (do Is ss 12 and 8(5), in 
on which account it, was forbidden to Hpea-king of the Paamylin, attributes 
the Jews and Moslems, and the pre- to Gains what really belongs to the 
judioe naturally extended from the god Khem — the generative principle , 
animal to those who kept it, as at pre- and Herodotus also evidently alludes 
sent in India and other parts of the to Osins on this occasion The reason 
Fast, where a Hindoo or a Moslem w, of this may be that tho attnbutes of 
1 kt an ancient Egyptian, defiled by vanoua gods were not very distinctly 
the touch of a pig, and looks with explained to foreigners, who ■were 
horror on those who tend it and eat its taught nothing but what ivas said to 
flesh On this point a remarkable dif* relate to Isis and Osins, in whose 
ference existed between tho Egyptians mysteries several myths wore oom- 
nnd Greeks , and most people would bvned, and otbora added which tended 
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exisepting that the Egyptians have no choral dances.’ They 
also use, instead of phalli, another invention, consisting of 


to znj«tifj rather than to explain 
them * fcHT it IB evident that the 
Greeka did not understand the natiire 
of the SgTptian gods, and many of 
the events related by them in the 
history of Osins are at variance with 
the monuments of Egypt Baoolins 
IB certainly the god of the Greeks who 
corresponds to Osins, and his dying 
and rising agam, his being pnt into a 
chest and thrown into the sea, and 


the mstmotions he gave to mankind 
are evidently derived from the story 
of Osins , and the “ histones on which 
the most solemn feasts of Bacchus, 
the Titamaand Nuktelia,are founded* 
exactly correspond (as Plutarch says, 
de Is s 85) with what are related of 
the cutting to pieces of Osins, of his 
nsing again, and of his new life ” 
Wreaths and festoons of lyy, os 
rather of the wild convolvulus, or of 



the pcriplora secamoTie, often appear 
at Egyptian ffetes For ivy is not a 
plant of the Nile, though Plutairch 
says it was there called ohenosiiis, or 
plant of Osuie” (dels s 37, Diod 
1 17), and the leaves being sometimos 
represented hairy, are in favour of 
its being the seramons (fig 4) It 
may have been chosen from some 
quality attributed to its milky juio«» 
like the soma of India, a juice ox 
tracted from the a8clepi<i^ ocidu, 
V Inch plays a divine part m the 
Vedas, and is mentioned in the Zopd 
Avesta of Persia (See Jour Amefio 
Or Soo vol 111 No 2, p 299 ) 

The thyrsus is shown by Plutarch 
to lie the staff (fig 1), often bound by 
a fillet, to which the spotted skin of a 
leopard is suspended neai the figure of 
Osins , for it is the same that the 
high priest, clad in the leopard sta 
dress, camea in the processions (Plot 
de Is s 36) Another form of it 
the head of a water plant (similar to 
that m fig 3), to which Atheuaeus 
(Deipn. V p. 196) evidently alludes 
when he speaks of some columns hav- 


ing the form of palm trees, and others 
of the thyrsus 

The adoption of the pine-cone to 
Lead the spear of Bacchus originated 



into wine skins, and afterwards into 
ampboree, bub the thyrsus was also 



CEfiSMOKT 






jpages a. cubit high, pulled by strings, Tphich the womm 
carry round to the villages. A piper goes in front ; ® and the 


TQptreistaxted as a spear kayiag ita 
point “ concealed in ivy leaves : ” 
PampineiB agitat velatam frondibns 


3 4 

hastam.’* (Ovid, Met. iii. 667 j comp, 
xi. 27, &c. Diodor. iii. 64. Athen. 
Deipn. xiv, 661 A.) Thns tbe poets 
generally describe it, as well as the 
paintings on Greek vases : and if the 
pme*cone was preferred for statues rrf 
Baochus, that was probably from its 
being better suited to scalpture. The 
resemblance of the nehris, and the So. 
mitio name of the leopard, mnir, is 
striking, the car of^ Bacchns being 
drawn by leopards j and Boebart 
points to the analogy between No- 
biodes, a title of Bacchus and Nimrod, 
who is called by Philo-Judaeus “ Ne- 
brdd.” The pine-cone was adopted 
by the Arabs as an ornament in arebi. 
lecture at an early time, and passed 
thence to Gashmire shawls and em. 
broidery. — [G. W.] 

The reading x°P^*' here is prefer- 
able to xo^P^*'t ^he Greeks did 
sacrifice a pig at the festivals of Bac- 
chus, as theii' authors and sculptures 
show. The Tpfmkc consisted of an ox, 
a sheep, and a pig, like the Boman 
suovetaurilia ; and Bustathius on Hom. 
Od. xs. 156, says the Ithacans sacri- 
ficed three pigs at the feast of the 
new moon. — [G. W.] 

® The instrument used was probably 
the double-pipe j but some consider it 
the flute (properly tho TXaylauXo;, or 
ohUqua tiSia), which was also an 


Egyptian, inatrmnient. It was played 
by men (fig. 8; and woodcut in n. ^ 
oh. 58, figs. 8, 6), but the donble-pip© 
more frequently by women (see wood- 
cut No. III. fig. 8.) The latter was a 
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■women follow, ^ging hymns in honour of Btiochus. They 
give a leligiouB reason for the peculiarities of the image. 
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49. Melampas,* the son of Amytheon, cannot (I think) haye 
been ignorant of this ceremony — ^nay, he must, I shonld 
conceive, have been well acquainted with it. He it was who 
introduced into Greece the name of Bacchus, the ceremonial 
of his worship, and the procession of the phallus. He did not, 
however, so completely apprehend the whole doctrine as to be 
able to communicate it entirely ; but various sages since his 
time have carried out his teaching to greater perfection. 
StiU it is certain that Melampus introduced the phallus, and 
that the Greeks learnt from him the ceremonies which they 
n,)w practise. I therefore maintain that Melampus, who was 
a wise man, and had acquired the art of ^vination, having 
become acquainted with the worship of Bacchus through 
knowledge derived from Egypt, introduced it into Greece, with 
a few slight changes, at the same time that he brought in 
various other practices. For I can by no means allow that it 
IS by mere coincidence that the Bacchic ceremonies in Greece 
lire so nearly the same as the Egyptian — they would then 


ent m n ch. 58), and one or more 
musical inetniments weio present at 
t V cry Egyptian procession. The clap- 
ping of hands and the rrotaia, the 
lanibounnc, and the harp, were also 
commonly introduced on festive occa- 
■4IOUS, ae well as the voice, which 
'•omotiines aocompamed two liaqis, a 
hiiigle pipe, and a flute, and when 
soldiers attended, the} had the tram- 
pet and drum (woodcut No II. figs. 
1, 2) A greater variety of instru- 
inents was admitted at private parties; 
the harp of four, six, seven, to twenty- 
two strings, the guitar of three, the 
Uro of five, bgvgu, ten, and eighteen 
btiings , the doul)le-])ipe, the flute, the 
square and the round tambourine, the 
crotala or wooden clappers, were very 
common there ; but cymbals appear 
to have been mostly used by the min- 
strels of certain deities. The lyros 
were of very varied sharp tone, and 
they may bo supposed to answer to 
the nabl, sambuc, and “ ten ’’-stringod 
ashur of the Jews The varieties of 
lyies m Nos. IV., V-> and VI. may 


servo to illustrate some of the numo* 
rt>u8 iDhtiuments mentioned by Julius 
Pollux (iv. 9), Atbentous (iv. 25), and 
other ancient writers The sistrum 
was peculiarly a sacred instrument, 
and it w as to the queen and prinoesses 
that its use was entrusted, or to other 
Indies of rank who bold the impoi’tant 
office of acoom])anyiiig the king or the 
high jiriest, while making libations to 
the gods See above, note * on ch. 
35, and At Eg W vol. n p 222 to 
327 on the music and mstrumente of 
the Egyptians — [G IV.j 

® Either Melanipue, as some main- 
tain., really existed, and travelling 
into Egypt brought back certain cere- 
monies into Greece, or he was an tma- 
ginary personage, and the fable was 
intended to show that the Greeks bor- 
rowed some of their religious cero- 
monies from Egypt* The name 
‘‘blackfoot” would then have been 
invented to show their oTigio. The 
name of Egypt, Che‘m%, signified 
“black”— “[0 W] 
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have 1>een more Greek ia their character, and less recent in 
thw OTigin. Much less can I admit that the Egyptians 
borrowed these customs, or any other, from the Greeks. My 
belief is that Melampus got his knowledge of them from 
Cadmus the Tyrian, and the followers whom he brought from 
Phoenicia mto the country which is now called Bceotia.^ 

60. Almost aU the names of the gods came into Greece 
from Egypt.* My inquiries prove that they were all derived 


^ The settlement of a body of 
Phceniciane in the country called after- 
wards Bceotia, is regarded by Herodo 
tuB as an undoubted fact (See, be 
sides the present passage, v. 57 8, 
where the Gephyreeans are referred to 
this migration ) He does not, how. 
over, seem to hare had a very distinct 
notion as to the ooiirse by which the 
strangers reached Greece (compare ii 
44, with iv 147) Some mwlems, as 
C 0 Muller (Orohom ch iv pp 113 
132), Welcker (Uober eino Krotische 
Colonie in Thebon), and Wachsmnth 
(Antiq 1 1, § 11), entirely discredit 
the whole story of a PhcBtuciau settle- 
ment, which they regard as the mron 
tion of a late era Others, as Mr 
Grote (Hist of Greece, vol ii p 357), 
profess their inability to deteimme 
the question. But the weight of 
modem authority is in favour of the 
truth of the tradition (See Niebuhr s 
Lectures on Ancient History, vo! i p 
80 , Thirlwall’s Hist of Greece, vol i 
ch 3, pp 68 9 , Kennek’s Fhosnicia, 
pp 98 100 , Bahr, note on Herod v 
57, &c ) The principal arguments on 
this Bide are the following — 1 The 
nnanimons tradition 2 The fact that 
there was a race called Cadmeians at 
Thebes from very early times, claim 
mg a PhcBuician descent, combined 
With the farther fact that “ Cadzneian’' 
would bear m the Phoenician toi^^e a 
meaning unmtelligible to mere Greeks, 
but which m the early legend it was 
certainly intended to have, — Cadmus 
Coming in search of Europe being 
clearly Dip Kedem, “the East,’* seek- 
ing to discover a^p Lrch, “the West ” 


1 3 The fact that the early worship at 
I Thebes was that of Fhoeuician deities, 
as the Cabin (see note® on ch 61), 
and Minerva Onca (Cf Pausan ix xii 
§ 2, and xxv § 6 , --SlBchyl S c Th 
153 and 496, Enphonon ap Steph 
Byz od voc ‘Gyicarai, Hesych ad 
voc ‘'Oyya, &o ) And, 4 The occur, 
renc© of a number of Semitic woids xn 
the provincial dialect of Bccotm, as 
EXitvr for Ztbs oi tho Supreme God 
(compare Heb “ God ’) , $dyva, 
“ woman ’ or “ gill ’ (Heb nji “ wo. 
man* or “daughter ’) , (com- 

pare the WD of the Talmud) , a measure 
of capacity which the Persians and 
Boeotians seem both to have adopted 
from tho Fhcenicians (cf Aru,toph 
Acbarn 108, Hesych ad roc 
and iixiyafj Pollux x 364), trlia “a 
pomegranate ” (oorap Arabic tidra), 
&c The name Thebes itself is also 
tolerably near to yan Thebrz ( Judg ix 
60) a Canaanite town, which the LXX 
call though this resemblanoG 

may be accidental Boohart, however, 
identifies the two names, and regards 
Thebes as so called from its “ mud, ’ 
ya, since it was situated in a marsh 
(See his Geograph Sac Part II 
book I ch 16 ) The cumulative force 
of these arguments must be allowed to 
be very great 

* See below, note ® on oh 51 There 
IS no donbt that the Greeks borrowed 
sometimes the names, sometimes the 
attributes, of their deities from Egypt , 
but when Herodotus says the names of 
th© Greek gods were always known m 
Egypt, it is evident that he does not 
mean they weie the same as the Greek, 
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from a foreign source ; and my opinion is that Egypt furnished 
the greater number. For 'with the exception of Neptune and 
the Dioschri,® whom I mentioned above, and Juno, Yesta 
Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the other gods have been 
known from time immemorial m Egypt. This I assert on the 
authority of the Egyptians themselves. The gods, with whose 
names they profess themselves unacquainted, the Greeks re- 
ceived, I believe, from the Pelasgi, except Neptune. Of him 
they got their knowledge from the Libyans,^ by whom he has 
been always honoured, and who were anciently the only people 
that had a god of the name. The Egyptians differ from the 
Greeks also in paying no divme honours to heroes.® 


Since he giTes in other places (chaps 
li, 59, 138, 144, 156) the Egyptian 
II ime to which those very gods agree, 
whom he mentions in Egypt Nep 
tune, the Bioscnn, the Graces, and 
Nereids, weic certainly not Egyptian 
dcitios , hot Jnno was Sdtc, Vesta 
i\T'oiik4, and Themis was not only an 
Egyptian goddess, but her name was 
tuken from Thmei, the Egyptian god 
doss of “ Justice ” or “ Truth,” ftom 
winch the Hebrew derived the woid 
Thamniim, translated m the Septua 
gint by The name Nereids 

was eiidently bon owed from the idea 
oi “ wutei , ” and though the word is 
oul} traced lu Jojpby, “moist,’ in 
Nereus, the Nereids, vopb;, “ liqnid, ’ 
and some other words in ancient 
Greek, it has been retained to the 
piescnt day, through some old pro 
vmoialism, and y(p6v or vtpph, still 
hignihes “water” in the Bemaio of 
modem Greece Comp the Indian 
name for ' water,” and the dmno 
spirit, Narayan(a), le “floating on 
the waters ” at the beginning of time 
in Hindoo mythology, also the Ner 
hudda, &o , and nahr, “nver,” in 
Arabic One of the Greek Yulcane 
mentioned by Oioero (de Nat Deor 
ni 22) “ was the Egyptian Fhthas , ” 
one sim was the god of Hehopoiis 
(ibid 21), and other deities were from 
the same Paitheon — [G W j 


* Comp the two deities A(ivin, hav 

mg no particular names, bnt called 
simply “ the two horsemen, ’ 

found in the Vedas of India and in 
the Zend Avesta (Jour Aiuenc Or 
Sec voL lu No 2, p 322)— [G W] 

*Ct IV 188 

* Herodotus is quite correct in say 
mg the Egyptians paid no divmo hon 
outs to heroes, and their creed would 
not accord with all the second and 
third Jmos of the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras 

A^atoTow fitv irySna 9eoo^ voixtp wr itaKetvrai 
It^a Kai at-j3ov opKov bwrtr Hpuav uyai'oi f 
Tow re KaTaxHofiovt ir^/9e dui/iovaf St'ioua 

No Egyptian god was supposed to 
ha^e lived on earth as a more man 
afterw ards doifiod (infra, n ch 143) , 
and the tradition of Osins having 
lived on earth implied that he was a 
manifestation or Avata/r of the Deity 
— not a real being, but the abstract 
ideOr of goodness (like the Indian 
Booddha) The religion of the Egyp. 
tiauB was the worship of the Deity in 
all hi« attnbutes, and in those things 
which were thought to partake of his 
essence , but they did not transfer a 
mortal man to his place, though they 
allowed a king to pay divine honours 
to a deceased predecessor, or even to 
himself, his human domg homage to 
his divme nature The divme being 
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51. Besides those which have been here mentioned, there 
are manj other practices whereof I shall speak hereafter, 
which the Greeks have borrowed from Egypt.® The peculiarity. 


was 1 i3c 6 the Dims Iznperator of the 
fiomans, and a respect was felt for 
him when good, which made them 
sacrifice all their dearest interests for 
hiB service he was far above all mor- 
tals, as the head of the religion and 
the state , and his funeral was oelo 
brated with unnsual ceremonies (Dio 
dor 1 71, 72 ) But this was not 
divine worship They did however 
commit the error of assigning to em 
blems a degree of veneration, as re 
presentatives of deities, which led to 
gross superstition, as types and relics 
have often done , and though the Mos 
lems forbid all “ partnership ’ with 
the Deity in adoration, even they can- 
not always prevent a bigoted venera 
tion fot a saint, or for the supposed 
footstep of “ the Prophet ” — [G W ] 

® We cannot too much admire the 
candour of Herodotus in admitting 
that the Greeks borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and others who preceded 
them , for, as Bacon 3 ustly observes 
“ the writings that relate these fables 
being not delivered as inventions of 
the writers but as things before be 
lieved and received, appear like a soft 
whisper from the traditions of more 
ancient nations, conveyed through the ; 
flutes of the Grreciana ” I 

Diodoius (1 9b) makes the same ro | 
mark, and affirms that “ Orpheus m 
troduced from Egypt the groatest 
part of his mythical ceremonies, the 
orgies that celebrate the wanderings 
of Ceres, and the wliole fable of the 
shades below The ntes of Osirie 
and Bacchus wore tho same , the 
punishment of the wicked, the Elysian 
Fields, and all the common fictions, 
were copied from tho Egyptian fune 
rals,” and he says the same of the 
Achemsian lake, Charon, Styx, and 
many other things mention^ in 
fable ’ Herodotus expressly gives it 
as hiB opinion that nearly all the 
names of the gods were derived from 
Egypt, and shows that their cere- 


monies (chaps. 81, 82) and scienoe 
come from the same eouroo This is 
also stated by many ancient writers 
Lucian (de De& Syr ) says ^the Egyp- 
tians are reputed the first men 
had a notion of the gods and a know- 
ledge of sacred af^rs. . . . and 
sacred names ** The same is men 
tioned by the oracle of Apollo quoted 
by Eusebius Comp lamblichus (de 
Mjst 8 7, oh v), and othei's An. 
stotle (de Ccnlo, n 12) shows the obli 
gations of the Greeks to the Egyptians 
and Babylonians for information re 
specting all the heavenly bodies , and 
these two people are mentioned by 
Cicero (de Div i 4,2), Plmy (vii 56), 
and others as tho gioat and earliest 
astionomers Herodotus (supra, ch 
, 4) ascribes to the Egyptians tho m 
vention of the year, as well as geo 
metry , and Mocrobius says that 
Cse^iar was indebted to Egypt for his 
correction of the calendar , “ Nam 
Julius Cmsar siderum motas 

ab ^Egyptiis disoiplima hau'^it ** 
(Saturn 1 18) Strabo (xvi p 1076, 
xvii p 1118) ascribes astronomy and 
anthmetic to the Sidonians, and the 
ongiD of them to night sailing and 
reckonings at sea, as geology to the 
Egyptians, from which two people 
they went to Greece and Phny (7 
12) says the Phcenicians invented 
letters, astronomy, and naval and war 
like arts Comp Pomp Mela, 1 12 ) 
Diodorus (1 98) states that “Pytha 
goras Joamt holy lore,;, geometry, the 
science of nambers, and the traus 
migration of souls into animals from 
Egypt , and CEnopides derived 
the obliquity of the sun's path from 
the pnests and astronomers there ” 
(Comp Pint PI Ph lu 13 See note 
on oh 109, in App cn vii ) Diodorus 
(1 81, and 28) even thinks the Ohal 
deeans obtained their knowledge of 
astrology (astronomy) from the pnests 
of Egypt , ” but, on the other hand, 
Josephus states that " it went from 
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however, which they observe in their statues of Mercury they 
did not derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi ; from 
them the Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed 
from the Athenians to the other Greeks. For just at the time 
when the Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body,’ the 
Pelasgi came to live with them in their country,* whence it 
was that the latter came first to be regarded as Greeks. 
Whoever has been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri® 


tKe Ohaldseans to Egypt, whence it 
proceeded to Greece.” (See n.®, oh. 
123, and App CH vii.) — [G W ] 

7 Yide snpra, i. 57, and 58, note ' 

® The Pdlaegi here intended are the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are men- 
tionod again, ir. 145, and vi. 138. 
(See Thucyd. iv. 109 j and cp. Ap to 
B VI ) 

® Nothing 18 known for certain re* 
specting the Cabin. Most anthonties 
agree that they varied in number, 
and that their worship, which was 
very ancient in Samothrace and m 
Phrygia, waa earned to Greece from 
the former by the Pelasgi Some 
believe them to have been Ceres, Pro. 
serpine, and Pluto , and others add a 
fourth, supposed to be Hermes while 
others suppose them to have been 
Jnpiter, Pallas, and Hermes. They 
were also worshipped at an eaily time 
in Lemnos and Imbroe Some think 
they were an inferior order of gods, 
but were probaVily in the same man* 
ner as the thurd order of gods in 
Eg^pt, who m one capacity ranked 
oven above the great gods The name 
Cabin was doubtless denved from the 
Semitic word kahtr, “great,” a title 
applied to Astart^ (Venus), who was 
also worshipped in Samothrace, to- 
gether with Pothos and Phaeton, in 
the most holy ceremonies, as Fbny 
says (xxxvi. 5) The eight great gods 
of the Phconiciaus, the offspring of 
one great father, Sydik, the “ just,” 
were called Cabin, of whom Esmoun 
was the youngest, or the eighth (as 
hvs name implies), the shmouw, “eight,” 
of Coptic, and the “ thenian ” or 

*' seman ” of Arabic, and 


of Hebrew This Esmonn waa also 
called Asclepms Bamascius says, 
*Oti 6 iv Bijpvr^ ipfjtriv ‘Atr/eXrpnbs ovic 
iiTTtv "EWijv obSi AtyiTTTiOS aWd rig 
iwtxdpios ♦oiFif 2eiS^#(^ ydp eyevovTo 
watSes otg Aio<TKo{ipovs €pfi7}vt6ova'i sal 
Ka 0 (lpou$ OZtos KtikKurrot S>v Oeeu' 
Kol »'€ai'ias iSciF a^tayourro^, ipiZfxevos 
y€yov€v, fis (fnjciv 6 fxvOoSt ^Aarpovdijs 
0(ou ♦omVo’Tjr, fnjrphs $(uv re 

Kwi^yrr^lv iv ToiaSe vary vdvais ivtibij 
iBtdffaro r^v Bfhv avrhv iKKvvTjytrooffav 
Kcd ^dvyovra iiri0id>KOv(rav koI ^817 Kara 
\rfy^otJiivT)v^ inrorepvfi irtKiKu riiv ai>rhi 
avrov iraibo<nr6pov <pv<Ttv 'H T<p wdBfi 
vfpiaXy'hcraa'a ical "Xieuivva. KoX^ercura rbi' 
vfoviffKov rf re ^woy6v(p Bipfijj ava^uirv 
p^tratra Behv iwiriiTfv^ ''Efffiovvov 
I ^mvtKwv uvofxarTfiivov iiri rp Beppy} r^s 
I 0/ 5« Tov "Eafiovvov 6yBoov i|iow- 

ip/xT}veveiVj 5ti iyboos ^v TeS 
wtus Daniascu Vit Isidon (k Photio 
Excerpt ), 302 This mention of Es- 
mouQ with Palestine rommds us of 
the account in the Bible that the 
Philistines came of an Egyptian stock 
Ashraonn would thus be made a sou 
of Mizraim fcomp Sanchomatho), as 
in Arab tradition Herodotus men- 
tions the Egyptian Cabin at Hemphis 
(in 37), whose temple no one was 
permitted to enter except the priest 
alone they were said to be sons of 
Vulcan or Pthah (as the Egyptian. 
Asclepms called Eineph, or Aimothph, 
also was), and, like that god in one of 
hiB characters, were represented as 
pigmy figures It is not impossible 
that the Cabin in Egypt were figured 
as the god Pthah- Sokar-Osins, who 
was a deity of Hades , and the three 
names he had agree with the supposed 



THE PELASGI mOlT mB Bobs It 
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will muJerstand wliat I mean. The ^mathraiei^a reoei^' 
these mysterioB fiwi the Felasgi, who, before they went fo lire 
in AMca, were dwellers in Sanaothraoe, and imparted their, 
religions oeremonies to the inhabitants. The Athenians, then, 
who were the first of all the Greeks to make their statues of 
Mercury in this way, learnt the practice from the Felasgians ; 
and by this people a religious account of the matter is given, 
which is explained in the Samothracian mysteries. 

■62. In early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Doddna, offered sacrifices of aU kinds, and 
prayed to the gods, but had no distinct names or app^ations 
for them, since they had never heard of any. They called 
them gods (dtoi, disposers), because they had disposed and 
arranged all things in such a beautiful order.' After a long 


number of the Cabin of Samotbiace. 
The nninber 8 might also be thought 
to accord with that of the eight great 
gods of Egypt, (See my note on 
B. iii. oh, 87.^ 0«^mo^!/nG^yu, the 
Coptic and modern name of Hermo. 
polls in Egypt, signifying the “two 
eights,” was connected with the title 
of Thoth or Hermes, *‘lord of the 
eight regions.” — [G. W.] 

^The same derivation is given by 
Eustathius (ad Horn. 11. p. 1148' 
51), and by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i, p. 427) ; but the more 
general belief of the Greeks drived the 
word febjfrom Bety, “ currere/* because 
the gods first worehippeil were the sun, 
moon, and Rtars. (See Plat. Cratyl. 
p. 397, C. D. Etym. Magu. ad voc. 

Clemens. Ales. Cohort, ad Gent, 
p- 22, Strom, iv. 23, p. 633.) Both 
these derivations are purely fauoifnl, 
having reference to the Greek lan- 
guage only, whereas Bebs is a form of 
a very ancient word common to a 
numb^ of the Indo-European tongues, 
and not to be explained from any one i 
of them singly. The earliest form of , 
the word would seem to be the Doric i 
and .^olic afterwards written 

Z«»5s. This by omission of the <r, be- 
came Sans. Dyous and deva, Gk. j 

AiSsf and Stosf Lat. Dcus and dtvug, j 


Lithuanian dieu-'a3,&e. Ms is a mere 
softened form of Afis or dene, analo. 
gone to ; Biu, Sansor. 

dh^ ; Biipcuy dare ; 04ptif, dry ; Biypc, 
<Zoor; Ac. With the words and 
Bfhi we may connect the old German 
God ZU)y or TiuSy whose name nnder the 
latter of the two forms appears in our 
word Tuesday. Sanscrit scholars trace 
these many modifications of a single 
word to an old root dir, which they 
tell ns means “to shine/' and Dyevus, 
the first substantive formed from this 
verb, meant “ light,” or “ the shining 
snn,” one of the earliest objects of 
worship in most countries. Deva is a 
later formation from div, and has a 
more abstract sense than dyaits, being 
“bright, brilliant, divine,” and thence 
piMsing on to the mere idea of God. 
0(5; in Greek, and Deua in Latin, are 
the exact equivalents of this term. 
(See Professor Max Miiller’s article on 
Comjmiative Philology in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 192, Art. 1. pp. 
334-8.) 

The statement of Herodotns thaft 
the Pelasgi “ called the Gods deel, 
because they had disposed and ar- 
ranged all things in Buoh a beautiful 
order,” shows t^t he ooalRdered them 
to have spoken a language nearly 
akin to the Greek. 
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lapse of time the names of the gods came to Greece from 
Egypt, and the Pelasgi learnt them ; only as yet they knew 
nothing of Baoehns, of whom they first heard at a much later 
date. Not long after the arrival of the names they sent to 
consult the oracle at Dodona about them. This is the most 
ancient oracle in Greece, and at that tune there was no other. 
To their question, “ Whether they should adopt the names 
that had been imported from the foreigners?” the oracle 
replied by recommending their use. Thenceforth m their 
sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of the names of the gods, and 
from them the names passed afterwards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods severaUy sprang, whethei or no they 
had aU existed from eternity, what forms they bore — these 
are questions of which the Greeks knew nothmg until the 
other day, so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod were the fiist 
to compose Theogonies, and give the gods their epithets, to 
allot them tlicir several ofiSces and occupations, and describe 
then forms ; and they lived but four bundled yeais befoie mj 
time,^ as I believe. As for the poets who aie thought by some 
to be earlier than these,® they are, m my judgment, decidedlj 


^ The date of Homer has been va 
iioiiHly stated It is plain from th© 
fvprfssions which Horodotas here 
that m his time the general 
belief assigned to Homer an earlier 
date than that whicli he considered 
tlio true one His date would place 
the poet about h c 880 830, which 
IS vtry neaily the mean between the 
tarliest and the latest epochs that aro 
assigned to him Ihc oaihest date 
that can be txacUy determined, 
that of the autfior of the life of Homer 
usually pubhriUed with the wovks of 
Htrodotiis, who places the birth of 
the poet 622 yeais before the inva'aon 
of Xerxes, or n c 1102 The latest 
IS that of Theopompua and Buphorion, 
vihioh makes him contemporary with 
Crygos — therefore B c 724-686 (For 
further particulars, eoe riinton’s F H 
vol 1 . pp 145 7 , and Ap p 359 ) Pro- 
bability 18 on the whole in favour ot a 

VOL. II, 


date considerably earlier than that 
asbigiicd by our author 

The time of Hesiod is even itk fo 
doubtful, if possible Ilian that of his 
biotherpoct He w is made before 
Horner, after him, and contemporary 
w ith !nm Internal ovidenoc and the 
weight of authority aie in favour of 
tlio view winch UHRigns him a com 
paratively late date (See Clinton, i 
p 3)0, n ^ ) Ho ih proliablv to be 
placed at least 200 or 300 years after 
Homer 

*lho “poets thought by some to 
be eaiher than Homf r and Heaiod “ 
aio probably the mvstm wnteis, Olen, 
Linus, Orpheus, Mu8a>ue, Pamphos, 
Olympus, , who wtie generally 
accoontod by the Orceks anterior to 
Homei (Clinton, i pp 341.4), but 
who soom really to have belonged to a 
later age (See Grote, vol ii p 161 ) 


H 
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later writers. In these matters I have the authority of the 
priestesses of Doddna for the former portion of my state- 
ments ; what I have said of Homer and Hesiod is my own 
opinion. 

54. The following tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya. 
My informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Thebes. They said “ that two of the sacred women were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phoenicians,* and that the story 
went that one of them was sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of the oracles 
in the two countries.” On my inquiring how they came to 
know so exactly what became of the women, they answered, 

‘ ‘ that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but that it had not been found possible to discover where they 
were; afterwards, however, they received the information 
which they had given me.” 

55. This was what I heard from the priests at Thebes ; at 
Dodona, however, the women wlio deliver the oracles relate 
the matter as follows : — “ Two black doves flew away from 
Egyptian Thebes, and while one directed its flight to Libya, 
the otlier came to them.® She ahghted on an oak, and sitting 
there began to speak with a human voice, and told them that 
on the spot where she was, there should thenceforth be an 
oracle of Jove. They understood the announcement to be 
from heaven, so they set to work at once and erected the 
shrine. The dove which flew to Libya bade the Libyans to 
establish there the oracle of Ammon.” This hkewise is an 


* See tho next note This carryinf? 
off priestesses from Thebes is of 
course a fable It may refer to the 
sending out and establishing an oracle 
in the newly-discovered West (Europe) 
through the Phoenicians, the mer. 
chants and explorers of those days, 
who were in alliance with Egypt, sup. 
phod it with many of the prodactions 
it required from other countries, and 
enabled it to export its manufactures 


in their ships — [6 W ] 

* The two doves appear to connect 
this tradition with the Phoomcian 
Astarto, who appears to be the £aal- 
tis or Diond of Byblus If the ntes 
of Dod6na were from Egypt, they 
were not necessarily introduced by 
any individual from that country. 
The idea of women giving out oracles 
IS Greek, not Egyptian — [G. W.J 
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oracle of Jupiter. The persouB from whom I received these 
paxtieulaxB were three priestesseB of the DodonseanB,® the 
eldest Promeneia, the next Timarete, and the youngest 
Nicandra ; and what they said was confirmed by the other 
Dodonseans who dwell around the temple.^ 

66. My own opinion of these matters is as follows : — I think 
that, if it he true that the Phoenicians carried off the holy 
women, and sold them for slaves,® the one into Libya and the 
other into Greece, or Pelasgia (as it was then called), this last 
must have been sold to the Thesprotians. Afterwards, while 
imdergoing servitude in those parts, she built under a real oak 
a temple to Jupiter, her thoughts in her new abode reverting 
— aa it was likely they would do, if she had been an attendant 
in a temple of Jupiter at Thebes — to that particular god. 
Then, having acquired a knowledge of the Greek tongue, she 
set up an oracle. She also mentioned that her sister had been 
sold for a slave into Libya by the same persons as herself. 


^ Wero it not for the traditions of 
the pnestoEiSGs that Dod^na was in- 
debtod to for its oracle, we 

should at onoc discredit what appears 
80 veiy impr<»bable , but tho Oreeks 
wonld Hoaioely have attributed ite 
origin to a foreignoi, unless there had 
been some fuundatiau for tlie story , 
and Herodotus mamlains that there 
Avaa a resemblance between tho 
oracles of 1 hebes and Doddna It is 
not necessary that the stamp of a 
loreigii character should have been 
strongly impressed at DodAna; and 
the influence of tho oracle would have 
been equally great without the em- 
ployment of a written language, or 
any reference to particular religious 
doctnuGB with which those who con. 
suited the oracles of Araun, Delphi, 
and other places did not occupy them- 
selves. — [G W] 

^ The temple of Doddna was de- 
stroyed B c. 219 by Donmaoliua when, 
being chosen general of the iEtohanfi, 
he ravaged Epirus. (Polyb. iv 67.) 
No remains of it now exist. It stood 
at the base of Mount Tomarus, or 


Tmaruf* (Strabo, vii p 476 , Plin n 
103), on tho borders of Thesjirotia, 
and was said to have been founded by 
Dcncalion The name Timaret4 in 
hero given by Herodotus to ono of tho 
priestesBf*** Strabo says the oracles 
woie given out by a class of pnosts, 
called SeJh (the Helli, according to 
Pmdar), who wore remarkablo for 
their austere mode ot life, and thought 
to honour the Deity by a bigoted 
affectation of discomfort, and by 
abjuring cleanlinegs , whence Homer 
Bays, 11 xvi 233 — 

Ztu <5va, Awiwvare, ntXaffYi**-. TFjVoft vaiuv 

S04 v«<oi»o'* vno^irai uviinoiroic^, 

— in which impure piety tJicy wero 
vciy unlike tho cleanly liriests of 
Egypt 3 ho Bticred oaks of Dod^aa 
call to mind those of the Druids. 
The <p7iyiis is not tho beech, but an 
oak, 80 called trom its acoin, which 
waa eaten — [G W~\ 

® Comp Joel uj 6, where the 
Tynans are said to have sold Jewish 
children “to the Grecians.” (Bern- 
lonim.) — [G. W.] 
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67. The Dodoneeans called the women doves because they 
were foreigners, and seemed to them to make a noise like 
birds. After a while the dove spoke with a human voice, 
because the woman, whose foreign talk had previously sounded 
to them like the chattering of a bird, acquired the power of 
speaking what they could understand. For how can it be 
conceived possible that a dove should really speak with the 
voice of a man ? Lastly, by caUing the dove black the 
Dodonasans indicated that the woman was an Egyptian. And 
certainly the character of the oracles at Thebes and Dodona 
is very similar. Besides this form of divination, the Greeks 
learnt also divination by mean of victims from the Egyptians. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first to introduce solemn 
assemblies,® processions, and litanies' to the gods ; of all 


•“Solemn assemblies” wore an* 
merons in Egypt, and were of various 
kinds The grand assombliea, or great 
panegynes, wore held in tho large 
halls of the prmoipal tomples, and 
the king presided at them m person 


Their celebration was appaiently 
yearly, regulated by tho Sothic, or 
by the vagu9 year; and others at the 
new moons, when they were oon. 
tinned for several saccesBivo days, 
and again at the full moon. XheiH) 



wore inferior panogynes in honour of 
different deities every day during 
certain months Some great pane- 
gyrios seem to have been hold after 
very long periods. Many other oere- 
momes also took place, at which the 
king presided , the greatest of which 


was the procession of shnnos of the 
gods, which IB mentioned in tho 
Rosetta Stone, and is often repre- 
sented m the sculptures. These 
shrines were of two kinds one was 
an ark, or sacred boat, which may be 
called the great sbnne, the other a 
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which the Greeks were taught the use by them. It seems to 
me a sufficient proof of this, that in Egypt these praotices 

sort of canopy. They were attended for the purpose. The same mode of 

by the chief priest, or prophet, clad carrying the ark was adopted by the 

in the leopard skin. ; they were borne Jews (Joshna iii. 12 ; 1 Chron, xv. 2 

on the shonlders of Bereral pnesta, by and 15 ; 2 Bam. xv. 24 ; 1 Esdr. i. 41 • 

means of staves sometimes passing and the gods of Babylon, as well as 

through metal nngs at the side, and of Egypt, were borne and “ set in 

being taken into the temple, were their place” in a similar manner, 

placed on a table or stand prepared (Is. xln. 7 ; Baruch vi. 4, and 26 ) 
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ApiiloiuB (Met. xi. 250) describes the others contained the sacred beetle of 

HJicred boat and the high priobt hold- the sun, overshadowed by the wjnga 

mg in his hand a lighted torch, an of two figorea of the goddess Thmej, 

tgg, and Bulphnr, after which the or Truth,” which call to mind the 

(sacrod) scribe road from a papyrus cherubim (kerubim) of the Jews The 

certain prayers, in prosonoe of the shnnos of some deities differed from 

a'^sembled pastophoTi, or members of thoso of others, though most of thorn 

the Sacred College , which agrees had a rum’s head at the prow and 

■well with the ceremony described on stem of the boat ; and that of Pthah- 

the monuments Sokar-Oeins was marked by its singu- 

Some of the sacred boats or arks lor form, the centre having the head 

contained the emblems of life and of the hawk, his emblem, rising from 

stability, which, when the veil was it in a shroud, and the prow tennina- 

drawn aside, were partially seen j and tmg in that of an oryx. It was 
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hare been established from remote antiquity, 'while in Ghreeoe 
they are only recently kno'wn. 

69. The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assembly, 
but several in the course of tlM year. Of these the chief, 
which 18 better attended than any other, is held at the city of 

oarried m the same manner by sereral djnne matters than any other people 
priests. The god Horns, the origin of And these, as Herodotus observes, had 
the Greek Charon, is the steersman been already established long before 
par excellence of the sacred boats, as any similar custom existed in Greece 

Vishnu 18 of the Indian ark (See — [G W ] 

my note on Pthah Sokar Osins, m B ^ The mode of approaching the 
111 ch 37, and on the ark of Isis, see deity, and the ceremonies performed 

note * on ch 61 ) in the solemn processions varied in 

The Niloa, or Festival of the Inun Egypt, as in Greece (Prod Chresto 

dation , the harvest, the fetes in math p 381, Gd), where persons 

honour of tho gods , tho royal birth- sometimes sang hymns to the sound 

days , and othoi annual as well as of tho lyre, somctimps to the flute, 

monthly festivals, were celebrated and with dances These last wore 

with great splendour , andtheproces the which, as well as tho 

Sion to the tomplos, when tho dodica former (see woodcut 1 m ch 48), are 

tory offerings wore presented by tho repiosenttd on tho monuments of 

king or by the high priest, the public Fgypt Sometimes tlio harp, guitai, 

holidays, the new moons, and iiiimo and Antes wore ))1 lyed while tho high 

roua occasional fditb, kept through prust offored inoenso to the gods 
out tho >oar, as well as tho many lliosongof tlio ] g}’ 7 )tjan priests was 
ftsflomblies successively held in diffci i called in their Jangungo P^au (CIod] 
ent cities throughout tho country, ' Pj*dagog in i) which is evidently 
fully justified the remark that the | an Egyptian word having tho arbiclo 
Egyptians paid gitater attention to /hpn fix'd — [Cr W] 





Chap. 68-60. BOAT PROCESSION AT FEAST OP BUBA 8 TIS 103 

Bubastis* in honour of Diana.* The next in importance is 
that which takes place at Busiris, a city situated in the very 
middle of the Delta ; it is in honour of Isis, who is called in 
the Greek tongue Demeter ^res). There is a third great 
festival in Sais to Minerva, a fourth in Heliopolis to the Sun 
a fifth in Buto * to.Latona, and a sixth in Papremis to Mars. 

60. The following are the proceedings on occasion of the 
assembly at Bubastis : — Men and women come sailing all 
together, vast numbers in each boat, many of the women with 


^ BabaefciB, or Fasht, correapondod 


to the Greek Diana At the 
Speos Artemidos (near Beni 
HeLSsan) she is represented 
as a lioness with her name 
“ Pasht, the lady of the cave ” 
At Thelies she has also the 
head of a lioness, with the 



I M 


name Pasht, thus written 



At Biibastn the name of the chief 
^'(Kldess whoso figure romams appears 


1) lead Buto, and is thus 
untten 


29 


ind here she may have the character 
of Bnto or Latona They both have 
the same head, though it is difficult to 
distinguish between that of the lionesB 
and the cat It is indeed piobable 
that both iheso animals weic sacred 
to and emblems of Pasht Tho notion 
ot tho cat being an emblem of tho 
moon was doubtless owing to the 
Greeks supposing Babastis the same 
as Diana, but the moon m Egypt was 
a male deity, the This headed Thoth, 
and another mistake was their con 
Bidcniig the Egyptian Diana tho sister 
of Apollo llemains of tho temple 
and city of Bubastis, tho “Pibosoth ’ 
(Pi basth) of Ezekiel xx\. 17, are still 
seen at Tel Ba^ta, “ the monnds of 
Prtsht,” 80 called from its lofty mounds 
(See below, n oh 138) At .the 
Spoos Artemidos numerons oat mum 
iTiies were buried, from their being 


sacred to the Egyptian Diana — 

[GW] 

^ Herodotus (infra, ch 166) sup 
poses her the danghter of Bacchus 
(Osins) and Isis, which is, of course, 
an error, as Osins had no daughter, 
and the only mode of accounting for 
it IS by Buppoamg Horns, the son of 
Osins, to have been mistaken for the 
sun, the Apollo of the Greeks, whose 
Bister Diana was reputed to be The 
goddess Bubastis, or Pasht, is called 
on tho monuments ‘ beloved of Pthah, 
whom who generally accompanies, anti 
she 18 the second moraber of tho great 
triad of MmphiH Bnba'^tls the oitv 
was only tlu Egyptian name Pasht, 
with the aiticlc III prthxod, ou in the 
Hebrew Pi basth , and the change of 
P into B was owing to tho former 
being pionounced B, as in modern 
Coptic— [fi W] 

* Vide infra, note ^ on ch iSi The 
Goddess mentioned atBubistis should 
bo Buto, as her name occurs there, 
and 80 trcqucutly about the pyramids, 
which wore in the neighbourhood of 
Letopolis, another city of Buto or 
Latoua 1 ho city of Bnto Herodotus 
here speaks of stooil between the So 
bonnytic and Bolbitino branches, near 
the Lake of Buto, now Lake Boor/o<f 
The Scbcnnytio branch appears here 
to have been divided into several 
channels, ns one of them passed, 
according to Herodotus and Ptolemy, 
near to Buto, which was at no great 
distance from the Canopic branch, 
where it sepamted from the Bolbitine 
(See Eonnell n p 168) — [G W ] 
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castanets, which they strike, while some of the men pipe 
during the whole time of the voyage ; the remainder of the 
voyagers, male and female, sing the while, and make a 
clapping with their hands. When they arrive opposite any 
of the towns upon the banks of the stream, they approach the 
shore, and, while some of the women continue to play and 
sing, others caU aloud to the females of the place and load 
them with abuse, while a certain number dance, and some 
standing up uncover themselves. After proceeding in this 
way aU along the river-course, they reach Bubastis, where 
they celebrate the feast with abundant sacrifices. More 
grape-wme ® is consumed at this festival than in all the rest of 
the year besides. The number of those who attend, counting 
only the men and women, and omittmg the children, amounts, 
according to the native reports, to seven hundred thousand. 

61. The ceremonies at the feast of Isis in the city of Busiris® 

^ This 16 to be dietmgmshed from mfice the burial place of Osins, and 
beei, oTi'os KplBivot, “ bailey wmc, thcrofoie couos]>oii(is iri meaning to 
both of -which wcie made m gicat Taposins, a Greek name given to an 

quantities in hgypt Iho most noted othci town on the sea.codfat to the W 

were those of Marootie, Anthylh, of Alexandria Many places claim the 

Plmthino, Coptos, and the Ttniotic, honour of having the body of Osiiis, 

Sobeunytic, and Aloxaiidnafi , and the chief of which were Momphis, 

many weio noticed in the offerings Bueuis, Philfo, Taposiris, and Abydna 

made in the tombs and tomplcs of (Pint de Ib & 21) The Busins men- 

Egypt Among them wmo of the tioned by Jlorodotiia stood a little to 

‘ Northern Country” is mentioned, the S of Sobennytus and the modem 

and that long befoie the Greeks car Abooseer^ tho Coptic Bubiri, of which 

1 od wine to Egypt In later tiincb, nothing now remains but some gram to 

when the prejudices of the Egyptians blocks since used as tho thresholds 

had begun to lelax, a trade was estab of doors, and a few stones, one of 

bshed with the Greeks, and Egypt which is of veiy early time This is a 

received wine from Greece and Phee- sepulchral monumunt, probably of the 

nicia twico every year (Herod in 6), time of tho 4ith dynasty, which has 

and many Greeks carried it direct to tho funeral eye on each side There 

Naucratis (See note’’ on ch 18 and was also a Busins ncai the Pyramids, 

note on 37 , and on beer, n ch 77 -which gave its name to the modern 

On the w ine«? of Egypt, see At Eg Aboostr^ near which the bunal place 

W vol 11 p 158 to 170 ) The wine- of Apis, called Apis Osins, has lately 

presses and offerings of wine in tho been discovered The city of Isis was 

tombs at the Pyramids show wine was lower down the river, and it is more 

made in Egypt at least as early as the probable that tho f^te of Isis was held 

4th dynasty — [G W ] there than at Busins. It is now called 

® There were several places called Behhyt, and its site is marked by the 

Busins m Egypt (Diod i 17 , i 88 , nnns of a granite temple, the only 

Plin V. 10 , and xxxvi 12) It sig- one, except that at Bubastis, entirely 
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hare been steady spoken of. It is there that the whole 
multitnde, both of men and women, many thousands in 


built of that beautiful and oostlj 
material, which was doubtless thought 
worthy to succeed “ the very large 
temple to Isis ’* mentioned by Hero* 
dotus — for it was built during the 
reigu of the Ptolemies It was for- 
merly called Iseum, and by the ancient 
Egyptians Mehai or Hdtait, of which 
Isia is always called in the Bculptoros, 
“ the Mistress ” Hebat sig 
nified a “panegyry,” or as- 
sombly, and this was the real g I 
meaning of the name of the A _ -1 
place Osins is also some | v 
times called in the legends I I 
there, “Lord of the land of i ■ 

Hob-u ” There was another 1 
ancient town, in Middle | | | 
ajiparently conao 
crated to Isis, the ruins of a o 
■which are now called Hayhee 
On a wall at Tiehdyt, probably once 
poit of tho sdlos, IB 1 icmarkable bas 
iplicf of the aik of lais, m the contie 
ot which tho Goddess sits on a lotus- 
hower, a tema^G standing on either 
Hide wilh outstretched -wings, bolow 
the sanie three aie knot ling, and under 
tins aio the Goddess or OcutuB Mcrt 
(11 Milt, with tho usual four kncohiig 
hgurcs (one with the head of a man 
.ind tluee with lackals’ htjads) beating 
themsehes, illustrating what Heio 
(lotus saj Bin ch 40 This was done 
in honour ot Osins, whose death was 
lamented, as that of Adonis (Adoiii , 
cp Tudg 1 5 Josh \ 1) by tho 
Syiians, alluded to in L^ekicl (viii 
14) — * Theie feat women weeping for 
lamniilz ” This last name, meaning 
“ concealed,” may be related to tho 
Atrooo of Egypt, who answers to “ Sol 
Inferns,” and the Tricntion (in Ezek 
viii 16) of men worshipping “tho 
Sun ” (though it should have been 
tho West, lather tlian towaids “tiio 
East”) seems to conhira this (See 
iu;teB ^ and * on chaps 85 and 171 ) 
Tho temple of Bebdj t is now so com 
plctoly destroyed that it is difficult to 
ascoitam its exact plan, the stents 


are thrown together in tho greatest 
confusion, and a man can go down 
beneath them to the depth of 12 to 15 
feet None seom to bo in their ongi. 
nal places, though some of the door- 
ways can be traced , and fragments 
of cornices, and ceilings, with tho 
usual white stars on a blue ground, 
lie in a mass heaped one on the other 
The force and labour employed m its 
dostruotion must have been very 
great All the reuiammg sculptures 
are of the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and it is probable that the 
temple was lebmlt m his reigu of 
those unusual mateiials, which would 
have jnstifi(d tho remark applied by 
Herodutns to thit ot Bubastis, that 
many temples were larger but few so 
beautiful, and which prove that the 
Egyptians then, as before the time of 
UorodotoB, sought to honour Isii* with 
monuments worthy ot her importance 
1 he sculptures in relief on tho gfaiiito 
I show tht immense labour bestowed 
ujKin them, and some of tho hicro 
glypluos on tho architraves afo 11 
inches long On the coraues are the 
names of Ptolemy alternating with 
three feather omaTnonts forming an 
Egyptian tnglyph, and one of thorn 
has the heads of Isis alternating with 
kings’ names The largo columns 
were surmounted by heads of Ibis, 
like those of Dt/udera, but with the 
i-omarkable difference that they wei-e 
of granite , and on the bases of the 
walls was the not unusual row of 
figures of the God Nilus, bearingva'^es 
and cmblt ms Tho sculptures mostly 
represent olfonngs made to Isis (fre 
quentiv with the emblem of Athor), 
to Osins, Anubis, and the crocodile 
headed God , and tho hawk headed 
Hor Hat is figured m one place loading 
up tho King to the presence of Iws, 
who 19 styled “defonclerof her brother 
(Osina) ” A crude bnok wall Bur- 
roundod the temenos or sacredenolosure, 
in which the temple stood, and whiob 
had as usual stone gateways —[0 W ] 
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number, beat tbemBelves at the close of the sacrifice, in honour 
of a god, whose name a religious scruple forbids me to 
mention.^ The Carian dwellers in Egypt proceed on this 
occasion to still greater lengths, even cuttmg their faces with 
their knives,® whereby they let it be seen that they are not 
Egyptians but foreigners. 

62. At Sais,® when the assembly takes place for the sacri- 


^ Thia was Osins > and men are often 
represented doing this in the pamt 
mgs of tho tombs See the preceding 
note, and n chap 85 — [G W ] 

* The custom of cutting themselves 
was not Egyptian and it is therefore 
evident that the command in Leviti 
CQB (zix 28; xzi 5) against making 
**any cuttings in their flesh” was not 
directed against a custom denved 
from Egypt, bub from Syria, wViere 
tho worshippers of Baal '^cut them 
selves after them manner with knives 
and lancets” (lanoee), 1 Kings xviii 
28— [G W] 

® The site of Sais is tnarkod by 
lofty mounds, enclosing a space ot 
great extent (See n oh 169, and 
Tj ch 170 ) Its modem name 8« 
or 8a el Hugar, ” Sa of tho stono,” 
from the rums formerly tlieio, shows 
it was derived fiotn tho ancient Ssn, 
or Sais, of which Neith (Minerva) is 
said in the legends to be tho “Mis 
tress , ” showing that Plato is right in 
calling Neith the Minerva of 
Sais (Timseus, p 22, A) 
She is sometimes called Neit 
Auk, or Onk, in which wo 
recognise Onka, the name 
given to the BoeotianMinerva, 
according to Plutaroh, and 
confirmed by ^sohylus, who calls her 
Onka Pallas, and speaks of a gate at 
Ihebes, called Oncamn after her (Sept 
c Theb 487) It is also called On 
csEian by Apollodorus , but Euripides, 
Pausanias, and Statius call it Ogygian 
Tho Bchohaafc ou ^schylus says Cad 
mus founded a temple there to tho 
Egyptian Minerva, who was called 
Oncma This temple and name are 
also mentioned by the Schol Find 01 
11 44, who says the name is Fhcemcian 


Pansanias also calls it Phoemoian (ix 
12, 2), and uses it as an argument to 
prove Cadmus was a rhcemoian and 
not an Egyptian, as some supposed 
(See Gale and Selden) But Qnk is 
the name of the Egyptian Vesta, made 
into Anouke by the Greeks, who is 
shown to be a character of Neith or 
Mineiia by the hieroglyphic legends 
Anouk^ was a very ancient goddess, 
and the third person of the tnad at 
the first cataract Nepthys, N6b t 6i 
(“tho lady of the honse”), has even 
the title of Ank in a legend at Ben 
dira, she was also a character of 
Vesta, with whom she agrees as 
daughter of baturn and Ehea (Seb 
and Netpc), and was protectress of 
tho hearth , one of many proofs how 
much the deities of diflerent orders 
have in common with each other, 
Nepthys being oonnccted with Neith, 
as Isis, tho mother of the child, is 
with Mavt, “tho mother** goddess 
Plutarch {de Is b 9) mentions an m* 
Bcnption in the temple of Minerva — 
“ I am evf rj thing which has been, 
which IS, and which will be, and no 
mortal has yet lifted my veil , ’ but 
ho IS wrong m oonsickiiiig the still 
unveiled or tho unmarried goddess the 
same as Isis, and in say mg the lattei 
was called by the Egyptians ‘‘Athena,” 
signifying “I proceeded from myself” 
(de la B 63) Nor did the Egyptians 
attribute the gift of the olive to 
Minerva, but to Mercury (Diodor i 
16) Still less IS Xefh “ olive,” of the 
Hebrew (the Arabic ZSt, “ oil,” ZHoun, 
“ olive ”) related to the name of Sais 
Neith IS often represented vnth a bow 
and arrows, being, as Proolus says (in 
Tim ), goddess of war as well as of 
philosophy , and her holding the seep- 
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fices, there is one night on •which the inhabitants atl burn a 
multitude of lights in the open air round their houses. They 
use lamps in the shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of 
oil and salt,^ on the top of which the wick floats. These burn 
the whole night, and give to the festival the name of the Feast 
of Lamps. The Egyptians who are absent from the festival 
observe the night of the sacrifice, no less than the rest, by a 
general lighting of lamps ; so that the illumination is not con- 
fined to the city of Sais, but extends over the whole of Egypt. 
And there is a religious reason assigned for the special honour 
paid to this night, as well as for the illumination which accom- 
panies it. 

63. At Heliopolis” and Buto® the assemblies are merely for 
the purpose of sacrifice ; but at Papremis,‘ besides the saon- 


lie of tie male doitios is consistent , 
witli hoi boiuj? “ ap<rfy66riKvs ” Tliny | 
says Minerva was armed to show that 
both male and femalo natures c*iti 
piirsuo every virtue Some think 
'AB'tjva a transposition of the Kgvptian 
M — [G W ] 

^ The oil floated on water mixed 
with salt This f4to of lamps calls to 
nimd a Chinese as well ao an Indian 
( uatom It 18 remarkable that Ifomcr 
mentions no one but Minerva with an 
oil lamp (Odye xix 34) , and her 
fi^re 18 fiomptimos attached to the 
upright teira cotta lamps of the Etius 
(ans (See Batrachom 179, Strab 
i\ 39G, riut Sympos viii 716 E, 
Pausan 1 26,7) There was a fefetival 
01 lace of torches at Athens (Anstoph 
Wasjis 1203, IVogs 131, 1087, 1098, 
ind Sch ), but this was quite different 
from the fete of lamps at Sais Strabo 
(ix p 674) speaks of the old teinplo 
of Mmerva Polios in the Acropolis of 
Athens, in which a lamp woe always 
kept burning The Minerva and Vul. 
can of Athene were enpposed to have 
Dcen derived from Egypt — [G W ] 

^ Plutarch asserts that when the 
saonfioes were offei*od at Heliopolis, 
no wine was allowed to be taken into 
the temple of the sun , but this may 


I only signify that they were forbidden 
j to dnnk it in the temple, ‘'it being 
indecent to do so nnder the eyes of 
their lord and king ’ {de Is s 6) 
See note ’ on ch 37 — [G W ] 

"* See n ® on ch 59 and n ® on ch 
155 

* Papremis is not known m the 
gcnlptarcs a-j the name of the Egyp 
tian Mars , and it may only have been 
that of the city, tho capital of a nomo 
(ch 165) which stood between tho 
modem MoH-saleh and Damxetta in the 
Delta It was here that Inaroa routed 
tho Persians (infra, 111 12) , and it is 
remarkable that in this very island, 
formed by the old Mendesian. and the 
modem Dnmiefcta branches, the Cm 
saders were defeated in 1220, and 
again in 1249, when Louis IX was 
taken prisoner The deity who seems 
to have borne the most resemblance 
to Mars was Mandoo , Ranpo (sup 
posed to be Remphan) and Anta being 
the god and goddess of wrft Honn- 
nus, a name of Mars, which is also 
unknown in the sculptures, may be 
a Corruption of Horus The hippopo 
tamus was sacred to Mars, and is said 
to have been worshipped at Paprfemis 
(ch 71) Macrobms considers Mars 
the sun, which agrees with the oharac* 
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fices aad other rites which are performed there as elsewhere, 
the following custom is observed ; — When the sun is getting 
low, a few only of the priests continue occupied about the 
image of the god, while the greater number, armed with 
wooden clubs, take their station at the portal of the temple. 
Opposite to them is drawn up a body of men, in number above 
a thousand, armed like the others with clubs, consisting of 
persons engaged in the performance of their vows. The image 
of the god, which is kept in a small wooden shrine covered 
with plates of gold, is conveyed from the temple into a second 
sacred building the day before the festival begins. The few 
priests still in attendance upon the image place it, together 
with the shrine containing it, on a four-wheeled car,'' and 
begin to drag it along ; the others, stationed at the gateway of 
the temple, oppose its admission. Then the votaries come 
forward to espouse the quarrel of the god, and set upon the 
opponents, who are sure to offer resistance. A sharp fight 

ter of Mandoo or Mandoo-Ko (Saturn. this clifferonco, that tho figine reprr- 
i. 19). Some Buj)poKe the fortified flcntmg the deceased ib reoumbent in* 
town of Ihreem (Priruia.parva) to hare stead of bomg tho standing imaj^e of 
been calJed from lum. — [G, W.] a deity. Four-wheeled cars wero com- 

^ This wag of unusual occuirencG in i mou m many ooantnes The Latin 
the Egyptian sculptures, butaropre- name |Mjtontuin is derived, ag Postus 
Routation of a car bcaiiug a small says, from petor “four ” in Oflonn, and 
shrme in a boat, found on the band- nt (rota) “wheel.” Petttr is aHothor 
ages of a mummy belonging to Signor form of quatu&r, tlio Gothic fidvor, 

d'Athanasi, scemg to be giiuilar to the ^olic Pisures, Sanscrit ChatiXi 

<mo mentioned by Herodotus, with ' [_G W.] 
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with clubs ensues, in which heads are commonly broken on 
both sides. Many, I am convinced, die of the wounds that 
they receive, though the Egyptians insist that no one is ever 
killed. 

64. The natives give the subjoined account of this festival. 
They say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt in the 
temple. Brought up at a distance from his parent, when he 
grew to man’s estate, he conceived a wish to visit her. Ac- 
cordingly he came ; but the attendants, who had never seen 
him before, refused him entrance, and succeeded in keeping 
him out. So he went to another city and collected a body of 
men, with whose aid he handled the attendants very roughly, 
and forced his way in to his mother. Hence they say arose 
the custom of a fight with sticks in honour of Mars at this 
festival. 

The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to have no 
converse with women in the sacred places, and not to enter 
them without washing, after such converse. Almost all other 
nations, except the Greeks and the Egyptians, act differently, 
regarding man as in this matter under no other law than the 
brutes. Many animals, they say, and various kinds of birds, 
may be seen to couple in the temples and the sacred precincts, 
which would certainly not happen if the gods were displeased 
at it. Such are the arguments by which they defend their 
practice; but I nevertheless can by no means approve of it. 
In these points the Egy^itians are specially careful, as they are 
indeed in everything which concerns their sacred edifices. 

65, Egypt, though it borders upon Libya, is not a region 
abounding in wild animals.® The animals that do exist in the 


® This ■was thought to bo extraor 
dinary, because Africa abounded m 
wild animals (infra, iv 191 2) ; but it 
was on the west and south, and not on 
the confines of Kgypt, that they wtue 
nuznerous Though Herodotus abstains 
from saying why the Egyptians held 
some animals sacred, he explains it m 
some degree by observing that Egypt 


did not abound in animals It was 
therefore found necessary to ensure 
the preaeryation of some, as in the 
case of cows and sheep , others were 
aaciod m cousequonce of their being 
unwholesome food, as ewme, and cei 
tain fish , and others from their utility 
in destroying noxious reptiles, as the 
I cat, ichneumon, ibis, vulture, and 
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country, whether domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded 
as sacred. If I were to explain why they are consecrated to 
the several gods, I should be led to speak of religious matters, 
which I particularly shrink from mentioning ; the points 
whereon I have touched slightly hitherto have aU been intro- 
duced from sheer necessity. Their custom with respect to 
animals is as follows : — For every kind there are appointed 
certain guardians, some male, some female,’’ whose business 
it is to look after them ; and this honour ® is made to descend 


falcon tribe or for some particular 
purpose, as the crocodile was sacred 
in places distant from the Nile, where 
the canals required keeping np The 
same is stated by Porphyry (de Sacn- 
ficua) and Cicero (Nat Deor i 36), 
who says that the coatom of repre- 
senting tho gods with the heads of 
oxen, birds, and other creatures, was 
•introduced in order that tho people 
might abstain from eating them, or 
for some other inystenons reason” 
In this they observed certain gra- 
dations AU that aie said to have 
been worshipped did not really receive 
that honour Some were m them 
selves sacred, being looked npon, as 
Strabo and Porphyry say, “really to 
be gods,” as the bull Apis, and others ; 
some wore only representations of 
certain deities, and many wore mere 
emblems. Diodorus and Ciccro also 
attnbute their vrorship to their utility 
to man , but the same satisfactory 
reason is not to bo found m all cases. 
See above, note * on ch 42 — [G W J 
^ Women wore piobably employed 
to give the food to many of the ani- 
mals ; bnt the curators appear to have 
been men of the sacerdotal class 
Diodorus speaks of certain revenuos 
for the support of the sacred animals, 
besides the donations of the dovoot, 
and he describes their feeding the 
hawks by throwing up the meat cut 
into small pieces j the cats and ich- 
neumons being fed with bread soaked 
m milk, or with fish cut Uf» for them. 
Even in the present day cats are fed 
at tho Kadi’s court and at the Naha^.m 
(copper market) of the Khan KhnUo], 


m Cairo, from funds left for the pnr- 
p(»e See At. Eg W. vol. y p. 165— 
[G W] 

^ Herodotns and Diodorus agree in 
representing the office of feeding the 
M,cred animals as an honourable one 
“and 80 far,” says Diodorus, “are 
they from declining or feeling ashamed 
openly to fulfil this office, that they 
pnde themBolvos upon it, going in 
procession through the towns and 
country, with tho distinguishing marks 
of tboir occupation, as if they were 
pai takers of the highest honours of 
the gods. And being knov^^l by a 
peculiar emblem belonging to each, 
the people perceive, on their approach, 
of what animal they have the care, 
and show them respect by bowing to 
tho ground, and by other inoiks of 
honour ” (i 83) The expense incur- 
red for the maintenance of these 
annuals wow often very great, and 
their funerals were sometimes per- 
formed in BO sumptuous a manner, 
that they cost the curators more than 
they had tho meaub of paymg and 
when in foreign countries, the Egyp- 
tian army was never knovrn to leave 
behind it the cats and hawks, even 
though they had a difficulty in obtain- 
ing tho moans of transpoit , and they 
were always brought back to Egypt, 
to be buried m holy ground. In con- 
sequence of various reasons for the 
respect or tho hostility felt towards 
a particular animal in different parts 
of Egypt, many quarrels took place m 
later times between towns and dis- 
tricts (Juven Bat xv 3b; see above 
n * on oh. 42). But these were not 
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from father to son. The inhabitants of the various cities, 
when they have made a vow to any god, pay it to his aniTnai fi 
in the way which I will now explain. At the time of making 
the vow they shave the head of the child, » cutting off all the 


bkely to have been permitted during 
the age of the Pharaohs, when the law 
was strong, the real ob]eGt better 
Dnderstood, and the priests were more 
interested in maintaining their aatho> 
rity, and in preventing an exposure of 
their syetem ; and no opinion c&n be 
formed of the Egyptians or their cns 
toms when in the degraded state to 
which they had fallen under the 
Homans For, aa Be Panw observee, 
‘'there is no more reason to believe 
such exceasoa were committed m old 
times, than to expect the modern 
towns of Europe to make war on each 
other m order to maintain the pre. 
eminence of thoir saints and patrons” 
( Rech snr les Eg et Chiuots, i 145) 
Bat whatever may have been the 
ougmal motive, there is no doubt that 
the effect of this sanctity of animals 
waa only what might have been tore 
seer, and like the division ot tl e deity 
into vanourt forms and attnbiites, or 
the adoration of any but tho Supienio 
Being, could not possibly end in any. 
thing but suporstitioii and cnoi And 
though Plutarch (dc Is s 8) thinks 
that “the relipnous ntea and cere, 
monies of the Egyptians were never 
instituted on irrational grounds, or 
built on more fable,” he fe<dM obliged 
tu allow that, by adoiing the animals 
themselves, the reverencing them as 


gods, the Egyptians, at least the 
greater part of them, have not only 
filled their religions worship with 
many contemptible and ridiculous 
ntes, but have given occasion to 
notions of the moat dangerous con- 
sequence, driving the weak and simple- 
mmdod into all the extravagance of 
superstition See At Eg W vol 
V p 91-114, and compare note^ on 
ch 37— [G W] 

® Though Egyptian men shaved their 
heads, boya h^ several tufts of haii 
loft, as in modern Egypt and Chini 
Princes also wore a long plaited lock, 
falling from near the top of the head, 
behind the ear, to the neck This was 
the sign of childhood, and was given 
to the infant Harpocrates I'o it 
Lucian alludes when he says (Navig 
3), “ It 18 a sign of 
nobility in Eg>pt, 
for all free-born 
youths to plait their 
liaii until the age 
of puberty,” though 
in Greece “ tho haii 
twisted back and 
plaited is a sign of 
one not being tree ” 

The lock worn by 
piinces was not always real hair, but 
a false one appended to the wig they 
wore, sometimea plaited to rcsomblo 
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hair, or else half, or Bometimes a third part, which they then 
weigh in a balance against a stun of silver ; and whatever sum 
the hair weighs is presented to the guardian of the animals, 
who thereupon cuts up some fish, and gives it to them for food 
—such being the stuff whereon they are fed. When a man 
has killed one of the sacred animals, if he did it with malice 
prepense, he is punished with death ; * if unwittingly, he has 
to pay such a fine as the priests choose to impose. When an 
ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by 
accident or on purpose, the man must needs die. 

66. The number of domestic animals in Egypt is very great, 
and would be stiU greater were it not for what befals the cats. 
As the females, when they have kittened, no longer seek the 
company of the males, these last, to obtain once more their 
companionship, practise a curious artifice. They seize the 
kittens, carry them off, and kill them, but do not eat them 
afterwards. Upon this the females, bemg deprived of their 
young, and longing to supply their place, seek the males once 
more, smee they are particularly fond of their offsprmg. On 
every occasion of a fire in Egypt the strangest piodigj occurs 
with the cats. The inhabitants allow the fire to rage as it 


hair, sometimes withm a covering 
fastened to the side of the head 
dress One of those, worn by a Prince 
Berneses, was highly ornamented 
-[G W] 

* The law was, as Herodotus says, 
against a person killing them on pur 
pose , but the prejudiced populace in 
after times did not always keep within 
the law , and Diodorus declares that 
if any person killed on ibis, or a cat, 
even unintentionally, it infallibly cost 
him his life, the multitude collecting 
and tearing him to pieces , for fear of 
which calamity, if anybody found one 
>f them dead he stood at a distance, 
ind calling with a loud voioe made 
■'very de i onstration of gnof, and pro 
tested that it was found lifeless And 
to Buoh an extent did they carry this, 
that th?y could not bo deterred by any 
representation from their own magia 


trates from killing a Homan who had 
accidentally caused the death of o. cat 
(Diod 1 83) This confirms the statfe 
ment in a previous note (oh 65, note®) 
of the cliange since tho time of the 
Pharachs A similar projudioo exists 
in India in favour of then sacred am 
mals Cicero said it was a capital 
offence in Egypt to kill “an ibis, an 
aep, a oat, a dog, or a crocodile” 
(Tusc Disp V 27) , but the croco- 
dile was not saored throughout tho 
country Plutarch mentions the ibis, 
hawk, oynocephalus, and the apis, as 
tbe animals in universal OBtimatiou 
throughout Egypt, to which tho cat, 
dog, oow, vulture, and asp should 
have been added Great respect was 
al^ paid to the jackal, as the emblem 
of Anubis , but many others merely 
enjoyed local honours — [G W ] 
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pkases, while they etsmd about at intervals and watch these 
animals, which, slipping by the men or else leaping over 
them, rush headlong into the flames.® When this happens, 
the Egyptians are in deep affliction. If a cat dies in a private' 
house by a natural death, all the inmates of the house shave 
their eyebrows ; on the death of a dog they shave the head 
and the whole of the body. 

67. The cats on their decease are taken to the city of 
Bubastis,® where they are embalmed, after which they are 
buried in certain sacred repositories. The dogs are interred 
in the cities to which they belong, also in sacred burial-places. 
The same practice obtains with respect to the ichneumons ; * 

^ The very measurea adopted by the mies of oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, ser- 
Egyptians to prevent the oats being pents, and fishes, were buned m a 
burnb fnghtened them (as Larcher common repository ; bat wherever 
enpposes), and mode them rash into particular aminals were sacred, small 
the danger. — [G W.] tombs, or cavities m the rook, were 

^ Cats were embalmed and boned made foi their reception, and sepnl* 
whole they died, except perhaps m chres were set apart for certain aza> 
the neighbourhood of Bubastis, for mals in the cemeteries of other towzis. 
we find their mommies at Thebes and — fQ W ] 

other Egyptian towns, and the same ^ 1 he viverra lohnenmon is still very 

may be said of hawks and ibises At common in Egypt, particularly on the 
Thebes numerous ibis mummies are western bank, from the modern Gee/eh 
found, os well as in the well known to tho Fydom It was supposed to be 
ibis<mummy pit of Sakkara , and sacred to Lucina and Latona Hera- 
cows, dogs, hawks, mice, and other clcopohs was the city where it was 
animals are found embalmed and principally honoured , and its hostility 
buried at Thebes They did not there- to the erocudile, in destroying its eggs, 
fore carry all the cats to Babnstis , was the cause of the ill-will that aub- 
the shrew.mice and liawks to Buto, siated between the Horacleopohtes 
or the ibis to Hermopolis But it is and the people of the neighbonrmg 
very possible that peisons whose nome of Ciocodilopolis (the modern 
religions scruples were very strong, Fy6om) Its habit of destroying eggs 
or who wished to show greater honour is well known ; and this is faequently 
to one of those animals, sent them to represented in the paintings of Thebos, 
be buried at the city of the god to Beni Hassan, and Sakkara. It is now 
whom they were sacred, os individuals called n»ms, or Got, %.e. (AToi) Pha. 
sometimes preferred havmg theu 
bodies interred at Abydus, because it 
was the holy bunal place of Osins 
This explains the statement of Hero- 
dotus, as well as the fact of a great 
numbei of oat mummies being found 
at the Speos Artemidos, and the 
number of dog mummies in the Cyno- radon, Pharaoh’s oat,” probably from 
polite nome, of wolf mummies at the reverence it formerly reoeived in 
Bycopolis. In some places the mum- Egypt. This was from its hostility to 
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the ha^rks and Bhrew-mice, on the contrary, are conveyed to 
the city of Buto for burial, and the ibises ® to Hermopohs. 
The bears, which are scarce in Egypt,* and the wolves, which 
are not much bigger than foxes,’ they bury wherever they 
happen to find them lying. 

68. The following are the pecuhanties of the crocodile : — 
During the four winter months they eat nothing ; * they are 


cats i and above all from its antipathy 
to serpents, which it certainly has a 
remaikable facility of destroying 
^lian, and other ancient writers, have 
oyerlo^ed the truth with so many 
idle tales, that the feats of the ichiien 
xnon appear altogether fabulous , the 
dostrnction of the crocodile's eggs 
having been converted into a direct 
attack on the crocodile itself, and a 
cuirass of mud against a snake having 
boon thought necessary iu account foi 
what 18 really done by its extiemo 
quickness bee At Eg W vol 11 
p 81, and vol v p 149 to 157 — 
[Q W] 

" These birds wore sacred to Tholh, 
the god of letters, and the moon, who 
corresponded to Mercury, bt ing tho 
intermediate agont between the gods | 
and man He was jiaiticularly wor 
shipped at Hutmoj^Kilis Magna now | 
Oifhmoonayn, in Coptic Sh/noun B, 01 
tho “two Eights' m alluMon to his 1 
title of “ Lord of tho eight regions,” ] 
eommon in the hierogl} phic legends . 
On the edge of the desert, west of that 
placo, are many pits wlicit tho sacred 
ibises were buried Hermopohs Parva, 
now DavianJiour in tho Delta, was 
also a ody named after tins god 
Anothei, called Tbouni, iieaily opposite 
Achiis, was either sacied to, 01 was 
tho burial place of, the ibis, and 
Chamiiolhon supposed it received the 
name of Nibis fmm Ma n hip, or 
h>hip “the place (city) of the ibis,” 
which in Egypt was called I{tj> (See 
below, note® on ch 7G) The Cyno 
cephalus ape was also sacred to Thoth 
— JG W] ^ 

® Tt iH very evident that bears were 
not natives of Egypt , they are not 
leprescivted among tho aiumals of the 


country , and no msiauce occurs of a 
bear 211 the sculptures, except as a 
cnrianty brought by foreigners These 
people are the Rot Ti no (divided by 
the Egyptians into “ nppei and lower”) 
who lived by Mesopotamia , and the 
coming of the boar from the neigh- 
bonrhood of the Euphrates accords 
well with the present habitat of the 
small light coloured Ursus Synacus — 
[G W] 

’ Heiodotus 18 quite coneot in say- 
ing that wolves in Egypt weio scarcely 
larger than foxes It is singular that 
ho omits all mention of the bysena, 
which 18 80 common in the country, 
and winch is represented in the sculp- 
tures of Upper and Lowor Egypt 
Tho wolf IS an animal of Upper and 
IjOwoi Eg> pt ItH Egyptian name was 
“ Oiion^h [G W j 

® If the crocodile reiely comes out 
of the river m tlie cold weathei, be- 
cause it fmds the watoi waimei than 
the extornal air at that season, there 
18 no reason to believe it remains 
torpid all that time, though, like all 
the Ii/aid tribe, it can exist a long 
timo without oatmg, and 1 have known 
them live m a Louse for three months 
without food, sleeping most of the 
time , indeed, when the weather is 
warm, even in winter, it frequently 
comes out of the water to bask on the 
sand banks, and thero duimg the 
great heats of the summer it sleeps 
with ita mouth wide open towards the 
wmd In Herodotus’ time crocodiles 
fiequonted tho lower pait of the Nile 
more than at present, and may have 
remained longer undei watei in that 
latitude Indeed for many months 
they have little opportunity of being 
seen, owing to the inundation cover. 
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four-footed, and live indifferently on land or in the water. 
The female lays and hatches her eggs ashore, passing the 
greater portion of the day on dry land, but at night retiring to 
the river, the water of which is w'armer than the night-air and 
the dew. Of aU known animals this is the one which from 
the smallest size grows to be the greatest : for the egg of the 
crocodile is but httle bigger than that of the goose, and the 
young crocodile is in proportion to the egg ; yet when it is full 
grown, the animal measures frequently seventeen cubits and 
even more. It has the eyes of a pig, teeth large and tusk-like, 
of a size proportioned to its frame ; unlike any other animal, 
it is without a tongue ; it cannot move its under jaw, and in 


mg Ou'ii favonnto sand baiilvs 'I boy 
do not now fieqnent the Nile Im low 
Him Hassati, and thoy aro Bcldom 
senn north of the Utitiidc of Maafa. 
l<iot ‘‘I heu eggs, as Heiodotua 
nioltud in tht sand, otton undor tltc 
liAiik, and hatched by tbo hi'U of tho 
‘'im , and the guat dispaiity bttwoou 
flic animal wlion full grown, and its 
f 1 gmal size m tho rgg, is rcmaikabli, 
hiiuo tho laltei (inly mcasiiie'i throe 
nu hos in hiugth and two mchos m 
l)M idlh (oi diameter), In'ing leas than 
rint of the gooso, which nicahmos 
by Iho two onda aio oxactly 
ilikc When foimoil, the young cioto 
ddn hes willim w\tVi. its lad tuiuc<l 
loiuiii to Its head, and when full 
grown It becomoa nodi ly 70 tiiuea 
longoT than tho ogg, tho crocodile of 
Fgypt ftltaiuJiig to tlie size of to 
foci In Filhiopia il la larger, and 
liorodutiiB gives it 17 cubita 
tcot or 29 , if by the culnt of the 
^lIom0tG^) in Egypt, oi oven more 
Btnall oyes are long, which makes 
Ifcrodotus comp, ire them to tho^e of a 
pig, and rhoy aie covered by a thin 
peUwoid (iwclvlatitvg) momViTano, men- 
tioned by Plutaich (de Is e 75), 
which passes over them from the 
outer corner, and continues there 
while jt sloops It IS perfectly true 
that It has no tongue , and the thioat 
iM olofiod by a thick moinbrano which 
le only opened when it swallows , bat 


tho stoiy of it^ moving its upper jUv 
13 owing to it'^ tin owing up its whole 
head whew it sei/os its prey, at tho 
samo tuno that it really moves 
lower dt)wnKaid\ The strength 
of its skin, particnlarlv 011 tlie back, 
where it is covciod with scales, has 
iiiado It useful tor shiolds (as Phny 
says of the jripp(.)potaTnns, “Tergoris 
ul scuta galovsque luipimetrabibs ), 
which arc still made of it m Ethiopia 
Though the scalus eorvo to indicate 
the two species known m the Ndc, 
th<y differ very littlnm then position, 
and tho blick and git n colour of tho 
two < locodiios IS i nioio evident dis- 
tinction Tho iiution ot this aniuidl, 
which latchofl fish, not being able to 
Hce undoi water, is contrary to all 
reason, as is the annoyance to which 
Ucrodotus RU})posos it subject, of 
having its moutli invaded by leeches 
The story of the friendly offices of tuo 
Trochdua appe era to bo denvod from 
that bud'-a utfceimga ehnJl note as it 
flics away on tho approach ot man, 
and (quite uuaitcntjoually) warning 
tho croctiddo of dnngiu In its range 
of tong tusks tVio two end ones of the 
lower Jaw pags through oorrogponding 
holes m tho ujipoi jaw, near the dohc, 
when tho mouth is closed These are 
formed by tho to^th growing long, 
thoro being as yot no such holes while 
tho animal is young — [U ] 
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this respect too it is singular, being the only animal in the 
world which moves the upper jaw but not the under. It has 
strong claws and a scaly skin, impenetrable upon the back. 
In the water it is blind, but on land it is very keen of sight. 
As it lives chiefly in the river, it has the inside of its mouth 
constantly covered with leeches ; hence it happens that, while 
all the other birds and beasts avoid it, with the trochilus it 
lives at peace, since it owes much to that bird : for the 
crocodile, when he leaves the water and comes out upon the 
land, is in the habit of lying with his month wide open, facing 
the western breeze : at such times the trochilus goes into his 
mouth and devours the leeches. This benefits the crocodile, 
who 18 pleased, and takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

69. The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the 
Egyptians ; by others he is treated as an enemy.® Those who 


• 8«e above, note on ch 42 
Strabo speaks of a sacred crocodile 
kept at Ciocodilopolis (attorwardB 
called Arsmoc) caUed »Snf Kus, wbicb 
waa fed by tbc priests witU the 
bread, meat, and wine contributed by 
strangers This name T\as evidently 
taken from Savak, the crocodile- 
headed god — and that mentioned by 
Herodotus, “ Champees," -was the 
Egyptian. msaJi, or em‘<6fi, -which may 
he traced in the Arabic tembtilv Tbo 
Greeks prefixed the x they now 
change the h of Arabic into a hard 
as “ kaffi ” for “ hagi, ' &c At Croco 
dilopolis, and at another town of the 
game name above Hermopolis, at 
Ombos, CoptOB, Athnbis (called algo 
Crocodilopoba), and even at Thebes, 
and Bome other places, the crocodile 
was greatly honoured , and ^lian 
(x 24) Bays that their numbers in- 
creased so much that it was not safe 
for any one to wash hie feet, or draw 
water at the river near those towns , 
and no one could walk by the Btreaon 
at Onaboa, OoptoB, or Areinoe, without 
great caution Herodotus says the 
Bacred crocodiles of the Crocodilopolite 
noxne were boned m the lower cham- 
bers of the Labyrinth (infra, ch 148). 


The Tentyrite«, and the x>eoi)Io of 
Apolhnopolib, Hfmcleopolifi, and the 
lelund ot Elephantine, looked uiiou them 
with particular avereion, and the same 
hatred was shown to them whenever 
they were considered types of the 
E\il Being The skill of the Tontv- 
nfceg m destroying them wbb well 
known, and their facility in over- 
powering thorn in the water ig attyi- 
bated by Phny (vin 25) and Sonoca 
(Hat Quffest IV 2) to their courage, 
as well as to their dexterity, the 
CTocodilo bemg “ timid before the 
l)old, and most ready to attack those 
who were afraid of it ” The truth of 
the skill of the TentvntoB was oven 
tested at Home , and Strabo says they 
went after them into a tank of water 
prepared for the purpose, and en. 
terjigliTig them in a not dragged them 
to its fiholviiig edge and back again 
mto tho water, m the preeonoe of 
nnmeroaa spectators Mummies of 
ciocodiloB have been found at Theboa 
and other places, but principally at 
the laige natural cave near Ma^bdeh 
(opposite Manfaloot), near which it is 
probable that some town fonnerfy 
stood where they were parfcicnlai^ 
honoured. — [G W] 
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live near Thebes, and those who dwell around Lake Mceris, 
regard them with especial veneration. In each of these places 
they keep one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tame 
and tractable. They adorn his ears ^ with ear-rings of molten 
stone “ or gold, and put bracelets on his fore-paws, giving him 
daily a set portion of bread, with a certain number of victims ; 
and, after having thus treated him with the greatest possible 
attention while alive, they embalm him when he dies, and bury 
him in a sacred repository. The people of Elephantine, on 
* the other hand, are so far from considering these animals as 
sacred, that they even eat their flesh. In the Egyptian 
language they are not called crocodiles, but Champsee. The 
name of crocodiles was given them by the lonians, who re- 
marked their resemblance to the lizards, which in Ionia live 
in the walls, and are called crocodiles.® 

70. The modes of catching the crocodile* are many and 
various. I shall only describe the one which seems to me 
most worthy of mention. They bait a hook with a chine of 
pork and let the meat be carried out into the middle of the 


* Tho crocodile’s ears are merely 
small openings Tvitliout any tlO‘«h pro- 
jecting bojoud the head — [G. W ] 

® By molten stone seems to bo 
meant glass, which was well known 
to the Kgjptiana (see note® ouch 41), 
as it was also to the AsByuaus (Lay- 
aid s Ninovch and Babylon, pp 1116.7, 
&<.) and'Babylonjans (,ibid. p. 503) 

^ Kpotc6^(i\os was the term given 
by the lomans to lizards, as the Por- 
tuguosG al hyflto“the li/ard”i8 the 
origin of oni ailigat(*r Iho luniaDS 
arc here the deeceridants of the Ionian 
Bokbers of Psawimetjchiis. The croco- 
dile iB not the Leviathan ot Job xli 
as some have Buppoaed. Isaiah, xxvii 
I, calls “ Leviathan the piercing ser- 
pent,” and “tbat crooked serpent,” 
con'esiJondiDg to the Aphophis or 
“ groat serpent ” of Egypt, the em- 
blem of sin — [ G. W ] 

* One, which is now adopted, is to 
fasten a little puppy on a log of wood, 


to tbo middle of which a strong rope 
18 tied, protected to a certain distance 
by iron wire, and tins, when swallowed 
by tho crocodile, turns, on being pulled, 
across its throat It is then dtagged 
ashore, and soon killed by blows ou 
the hoail from poles and hatchets. 
They have another mode of catching 
it A man swims, having his head 
covered by a gourd with two holes 
for his eyes, to a sandbank where the 
ciocodile IS sleeping , and wheh he 
has reached it, he nses from the watei 
with a shout, and throws a spear mto 
its side, or armpit if possible, when 
feeling itself wounded it rushes mto 
the water. The head of the barbed 
spear having a rope attached to it, the 
crocodile is thereby palled m, and 
wounded ogam by the man (and his 
ctnapaiiious who join him) until it la 
exhausted and killed , and the Game 
method is adopted for catching the 
hippopotamus m Ethiopia. — [G. W.] 
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stream, ■while the hunter upon the bank holds a living pig, 
which he belabours. The crocodile hears its cries, and, making 
for the sound, encounters the pork, which he instantly swallows 
down. The men on the shore haul, and when they have got 
him to land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his 
eyes with mud. This once accomplished, the animal is 
despatched with ease, otherwise he gives great trouble. 

71. The hippopotamus,' in the canton of Papremis, is a 
sacred animal, but not in any other part of Egypt. It may 
be thus described : — It is a quadruped, cloven-footed, with 
hoofs like an ox, and a flat nose. It has the mane and tail of 
a horse, huge tusks which are very conspicuous, and a voice 


like a horse’s neigh. In size 
its skm 18 so tough that when 

* This animal was formerly common 
m Egypt, but i% now rarely soon as 
low aa the second cataract The chase 
of the hippopotamus wa^ a favouiite 
amupement It waa entangled by a 
munmg noose and then stfueV by a 
spear, to the barlied blade of wbuh a 
strong line v. as fastened On striking 
it the shaft left the blade, the Imo 
running on a reel was lot out, and it 
was then dragged back again to re 
CGive other spear wounds till it was 
exhausted, when the ropes of tbo va 
nous blades were used to secure it 
(Cp Diodor 1 35 , see pi xv At Kg 
W vol 111 p 71 ) The dc'TCiiptioii 
of the hippopotamus by Horodotiis ir 
far from eorrect Its feet are djvidtd 
into four short toes not like tli( hoof 
of an ox , the tooth certainly project 
but it has no mano, and its tail, almost 
trilateral at the end, is verr unlike 
that of a horse , nor doev it neigh, the 
noise being between lowing and grunt 
mg Its size far exceeds that of tho 
Ingest ox, being, when full giown, 
from 14 to 18 ft long Shafts of 
jivclins (cp 1 52) may possiblv lia\c 
bc( n made of the hide, but it is bottoi 
suited foi whips (now called corbe/) 
and shields, both ^hich were made of 
it m ancient as m modern times 
justly aay'J, ad scuta galeasqno 


it equals the biggest oxen, and 
dried it is made mto javeims.® 

impenetrabiliB ” (rni 26) Its Bgyp 
tian name was opt, with tho article 
p opt It le said to ha\e been sacred 
to Mars (c h 63) probably the pigmy 
deity armed ^ith sword and shield 
(At Eg pi xli pi 1) It was a 
'l>ph()uidn animal, and “a hippopo 
tamus bound’ was stamped on the 
cakes used in the sacrifices of tho 
festival foi the return of Tsis fiom 
Phoenicia, on tbo 11th of Tybi (Plut 
do Is B 50) It was probably the 
heliemCth of Job (\1 15) that “eatetli 
grass like an ox,’ and'Mielh m 

tho coNcrt of tho rcod and feus " See 
Gesonius, Hob Lox, where tho woid 
IS thought to be 1 p (he mont, 

the water ox ’ Shields aie still 
made of its hide by the Fthiopians 
and Blacks of Africa as of old as well 
as of the ciocodilo, giraffe, and bull s 
hide — [G W ] 

® According to Porphyry (ap Easel) 
Priep Ev X in p 166 B) Hero 
dotus transferred his accounts of 
the plupuix, the hippopotamus, and 
the mode of catching the crocodile 
bodily from HoLatous making only a 
few voiba^ alterations It is possible 
that the Ktatement may bo trin ai 
icga^ds the two quadrupeds though 
one ivonld think that Horod itus might 
have had equal means of personal 
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72> Otters ’ also are found in the Nile, and axe considered 
sacred. Only two sorts of fish are venerated,® that called the 

observation with the earlier writer, for the otter, as modem travellers are 
In the case of the phoenix, Porphyry’s known to do, on seeing it ooming out 
account cannot be received, for it is of the river. — [6. W.J 
evident that Herodotus drew directly ® The fish particnlarly sacred were 
from the Egyptian pictures. He says, the Oxyrhinchns, the Lepidotus, and 
moreover (infra, oh. 90), that all his the Phagrua or eel ; and the Latas 
acoount of Egypt is the result of his was sacred at Latopolis, as the Mseotes 
own ideas and observations. This, at Elephantine. The Ozyrhinchus, 
however, may be an exaggeration. which gave its name to the city where 

7 The name iy6ipi€s is indefinite, it was particnlarly honoured, had, as 
and the otter is unknown in Egypt ; its name shows, a " pointed nose,” and 
but Ammianus Karcellinus (xxii. 14; was the same as the modem Mizdeh, 
p. 836) explains it by showing that the Mormyrus Oxyrhincbus. It is 
the “ hydms was a kind of ichnen- often found in bronze. So highly was 
mon } ” and though Herodotus was it revered at Oxyrhinchus that a 
aware of the existence of the ichnen- qnarrel took place between that city 
mou, ho may easily hare mistaken it and the people of Cynopolis, in con- 
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lepidatns and the ©el. These are regarded as sacred to the 
NUe, as likewise among birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose.® 


sequence of th&h having eaten one ; 
and no Oxyrliinohite would eat any 
other fish taken by a book, lest it 
should hare been defiled by hariag* at 
any time wounded one of their sacred 
fisb (Pint, da U- vii- IS, 22). The 
Lepidotus was a scaly fish, but it is 
uDoortam whether it was the Xelb*eh 
Babr (Salmo dentex), the Kisher (or 
Gisher), a name signifying “scaly,” 
the Perea Nilotica, or the Benny ' 
(Cyprinus Lepidotus) j and the bronze 
representations do not clear up the 
question, though they favour the 
oJaizns of the last of the three (see 
Plat, de la. s. 18). The Phagraa or 
Pel was sacred at Syene and at Pba- 
groDOpohs, and the reason of its hoing 
saorod at this laet place was evidently 
ill order to induce the people to keep 
up the canal. Of the habifci? of some 
flah of Egypt, S6f* Strabo, xv. p. 486. j 
It is uncertain what species tho Latus I 


and Magobea were, and ..^liaa thinksf 
the Phagms and Mesotes were the 
same fish (see At. Eg. W. vol. v. p. 
253). But all people did not regard 
these fish with the same feelings, and 
all kinds are represented as caught 
tod eaten iu different parts of Egypt. 
I*h 0 people, not priests, ate them lx?th 
fresh and salted, and fishing with the 
hook, the bident (At. Eg. W. vol. iii. 
p. 41), and the net, are among the 
most common representations in the 
paintings of Thebos and other places, 
and an amusement of the rich as well 
as an ocenpatioa of the poor. Several 
fish have been found embalmed in the 
tombs? but it has been difficult to 
aacertain their species j though this 
would not prove their sanoity, as 
everything found dead was embalmed 
end honed to prevent its tainting tho 
air.— [G. W.] 
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® This goose of the Nde was an 
emblem of the God ^b, tho father of 
0.siri8 j but it was not a sacrod bird. 
It signified in hieroglyphics a “ son,” 
and occurs over the nomen a of Phn* 
raolia with the Sun, signifying “ son I 


of the sun.” Horapollo pretends that 
it was no used booanse of its affection 
for its young ; but though it docs dis- 
play great courage and cunning in 
protecting them, it was not adopted 
on that account, but from the phonetic 
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78. They have also another sacred bird called the phoenix,* 
which I inyself have never seen, except in pictures. Indeed, 
it is a great rarity, even in Egypt, only coming there (accord- 
ing to the accounts of the people of Heliopolis) once in five 
hundred years, when the old phcenix dies. Its size and ap- 
pearance, if it is like the pictures, are as follows; — The plum- 
age is partly red, partly golden, while the general make and 
size are almost exactly that of the eagle. They teU a story of 
what this bird does, which does not seem to me to be credible : 



initial of its name, a, witU a line being 
‘'e, “son” As an oniblom of Seb it 
was connected with 
the g^at Mundane 
in which foim 
the chaotic mass of 
the world was pro* 
ducod Part of the 
26th chapter of the 
funereal ritual trans. 
lated by Dr Hinoks contains this 
dogma, alluded to in the Orphic Cos 
mogony I am the Kgg of the Great 
Cackler I have piotccted tho Great 
Egg laid by Seb m the w oild I grow, 
it grows in turn I live, it lives in 
tnm I breathe, it breathes m turn’* 
This Mr Biich shows to he used on 
coffins of the period about the 12tli 
dynasty (Seo Ghddon’s Otia Eg p 
H3 } On the Orphic Cosmogony and 
tho connection between tho Egg and 
Chronns (Saturn, the Seb of Egypt), 
heo Daniaacius in Cory's Fragments, 
p 313 , Aristophanes (Bmls 7(K)) 
iiiontions the egg produced by ‘ black 
winged night ’ (Coiy, p 293, and 
see Orphic Hymn to Protogonua, p 
294 ) As Seb and Netpc answered to 


Saturn and Phea, their children Osins 
and Isis, being brother and sister, 
anawered to Jupiter and Juno, though 
they did not really bear any other 
resemblance to them Seb and Netpe 
were the Earth and the Heaven above 
-[GW] 

' This bird I formerly supposed to 
bo tho one represented on tho monu- 
ments with human hands, and often 
with a man’s head and log*!, in an 
attitude of prayer (tigs, 1, 2), but it is 
evident that Mr Stuart Poole is right 
m oonsidoimg the Benno (the bird of 
Osins) the tiue Plioeuix (fig 3) , and 
tho formei appears to be tho “pure 
soul ” of the king Herodotus, Taci- 
tn<i, and Pomp Mela fix ita return at 
600 yoei^, which is evidently an as- 
tronomical period , but Tacitus says 
soinegiv© it l^Gl years, which points 
to the coincidence of the 1460 inter- 
calated with tho 1161 vague yeaW * 
and this is confirmed by its being 
placed at an oqual distance of timo 
between each Sothio period (or 730 
years before and after the dog star), 
on the celling of the Mcmnonium — 
[G W] 
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that he comes all the -way from Arabia, and brings the parent 
bird, all plastered over with myrrh, to the temple of the sun, 
and there buries the body. In order to brmg him, they say, 
he first forms a ball of myrrh as hig as he finds that he eon 
carry ; then he hollows out the ball, and puts his parent in- 
side, after which he covers over the openmg with fresh myrrh, 
and the ball is then of exactly the same weight as at first ; so 
he brings it to Egypt, plastered over as 1 have said, and de- 
posits it in the temple of the Sun. Such is the story they teU 
of the domgs of this bird. 

74. In the neighbourhood of Thebes there are some sacred 
serpents* which are perfectly harmless.® They are of small 

^ The homed aeake, vipera cerastes, before di (vgons in Btrnria and Borne 
IS coiumon jn Upper Egypt and It wae also the snake of Neph or Nou» 
throughout the deserts It js very and appaiently the representative of 
poisonous, and its habit of burying Agathodoemon In hieroglyphics it 
Itself in the sand renders it partion signified “ Goddess,” it was attached 
laily dangerous Pliny (N H vni 23) to the hoa<l dresses of gods and kings, 
iioticos this habit Herodotus is cor and a circle of those snakes composed 
roct in describing it of small sizo, but the “ asp formed crowns ” mentioned 
the harmless snakes he mentions had ni the Eosotta stone Being the sign 
d( ubtloss been made so , and Diodorns of royalty, it was called &tx(ri\i(TK 05 
VI ly properly classes them among Oiasihsk), “royal,” equivalent to its 
vonoTDous reptiles There is no an Egyptian name vrtbus, from owro, 
lluaity from the sculptures foi its “king” It is still common m gar 
being s.icied, oven at Thelxjs, though dons, and C'llled in Arabic No-aher In 
tlio asp IS shown to have been a sacied length it vanes from 3 to 4^ feet, and 
snake The frequent repetition of the the laigest I have found was 6 feet 
cerastes in the hieroglyphics is on mg II inches It is very vonotnous It 
to its^ occuriing so often m ‘ he/ resembles tho Indian cobra (^aia fri 
“hum,” “hiB,’ and for the letter / m pvdians) in its mode of raising itself, 
other words It is found embalmed and expanding its breast , but it has no 
at Thebes, like other reptiles and “ spectacles ' on its head If Cleo 
animals which bare no claim to sane patia s death had boon caused by any 
tity, and in ordinary tombs, bat not in serpent, the small viper would rather 
the temple of Aruun Diodorus even have been chosen than the large asp, 

I hinks the hawk was honoured on ac but the story is disproved by her 
toiint of its hostility to these, as well as having docked herself in “the ro>al 
< ther, noxious reptiles , and as Hero- ornaments,” and being found dead 
dotuH does not notice tho asp, it is “without any maik of suspicion of 
possible that he may have at^buted poison on her body ' Death from a 
to tho cciastos the honour that really serptnts bite could not have been 
jolongcd to that sacied snake Tho mistaken , and her vunty would not 
usp or Naia the emblem of the ha\e allowed hci to choose one which 
(Toudess Ranno, and was chosen to wouldhavodishgurodheimsofright- 
preside over gai dens, from its destroy- ful a manner Other poisons were 
lats and other vermin Altars well understood and easy of access, 
wid oSermga were placed befoie it, as and uo boy would have ventured to 
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siae, and have two horns growing out of the top of the head. 
These snakes, when they die, are buried in the temple of 
Jupiter, the god to whom they are sacred. 

75. I went once to a certain place in Arabia, almost exactly 
opposite the city of Buto,^ to make inquiries concerning the 
winged serpents.® On my arrival I saw the back-bones and 
ribs of serpents in such numbers as it is impossible to de- 
scribe : of the ribs there were a multitude of heaps, some 
great, some small, some middle-sized. The place where the 


carry an asp m a basket of figs, some 
of whict be even offered to the guards 
as be passed, and Plutarob (Vit 
Anton ) stows that tbe story of the 
asp was doubted. Nor is the statue 
carried m Augustus’ triumph which 
had an asp upon it any proof of his 
belief m it, since that snake was the 
emblem of Kgyptian royalty the 
statue (or the crown) of Cleopatra 
could not haie been without ono, and 
this was probably the origiu of the 
whole story — [G W "] 

* The bite ot the cerastes or homed 
snake is deadly , but of the many 
serpents in Kgypt, three only are 
poisonous — the cerastes, the asp or 
uaia, and the common viper Strabo 
(xv. p 1004-) mentions largo vipers in 
Egypt, nearly 9 cubits long, but the 
longest asp does not exceed G feet, 
and that is very unusual — [G W ] 

** This city of Bnto was diffeient 
from that in the Delta Some think 
it was at Belbaya (Bubastis Agria), or i 
Bbt Ahbas^eh — [G W] i 

® The winged serpents of Herodotus . 
have puzzled many persons from the 
time of Pausanias to the present day 
Isaiah (xxx 6) mentions the “ fiery 
flying serpent ” Ibe Egyptian sculp- 
tures represent some emblematic 
snakes with bird’s wings and human 
legs. The Draco volans of Liudsbus 
has wmgs, which, might answer to the 
description given by Herodotus, but it 
does not frequent Egypt The only 
flying creature the ibis could be ex- 
pected to attack, on its flight into 
Egypt, aud for which it would have 


boen looked upon as a particular bene- 
factor to Egypt, was the locust , and 
the swarms of these large destructive 
insects do come from the east. In 
Syria I have seen them just hatched 
lu the spring still unable to fly , and 
eomo idea of the sizo and destructive- 
ness of a flight of locusts may be 
derived from the fact of a swarm 
settling and covering the ground for 
a distance of 4^ miles It is singular 
that Herodotus should not have men- 
tioned locusts, fliglita of which ere 
seen m tv inter, spring, and summer; 
and among the many monstera, real 
animals, and birds represented in the 
Egyptian paintings, so extraordinary 
a serpent could not lie unnoticed Ihe 
locusts and the real existence of a 
Draco rolans may liav© led to the 
story, and, as Cuvior remarks, all 
that can be said is that Herodotus 
saw a heap of bones without having 
ascertained, beyond report, how they 
came there PausaniaB seems to have 
convinced himself of their existence 
by b<*lievjng in a still stranger reptile, 
a scorpion with wings like a bat’s, 
brought by a Phrygian (ix. c 21) 
Thero is, howovor, no doubt that tho 
ibis destroyed snakes , and Cuvier 
found the skin of one partly digested 
in the intestines of one of those 
mummied birds Its food also coiw 
Bisted of beetles, which have bee^T 
found m another specimen. See He- 
rodotus, B uj cli 108, where ho 
desenbos the w mged serpents of 
Arabia — [G W ] 
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bones lie is at the entrance of a narrow gorge between steep 
mountains, which there open upon a spacious plain communi- 
cating with the great plain of Egypt. The story goes, that 
with the spring the winged snakes come flying from Arabia 
towards Egypt, but are met in this gorge by the birds called 
ibises, who forbid their entrance and destroy them aU. The 
Arabians assert, and the Egyptians also admit, that it is on 
account of the service thus rendered that the Egyptians hold 
the ibis in so much reverence. 

76. The ibis is a bird of a deep-black colour, with legs like 
a crane ; its beak is strongly hooked, and its size is about that 
of the landrail. This is a description of the black ibis which 
contends with the serpents. The commoner sort, for there 
are two quite distinct species, “ has the head and the whole 
throat bare of feathers ; its general plumage is white, but the 
head and neck are jet black, as also are the tips of the wings 
and the 'extremity of the tail ; in its beak and legs it resembles 
the other species. The winged serpent is shaped like the 
water-snake. Its wings are not feathered, but resemble very 
closely those of the bat. And thus I conclude the subject of 
the sacred animals. 


® The first deecnbod by Herodotas ) 
as all black, was the one whicli foo>;bt j 
against the (winged) serj-ionts It is 
the Ibiii Falcinellus ('J'emin ),or glossy 
ibis The colour is a reddish-brown 
shot with dark-green and purple, the 
• 81 Z 0 1 foot from the bicast to the ond 
of the tail The othei is the “ Name- 
niith Ibis,” or “ fbw TihgiOba** of 
modern naturalists, the Ahoo Ha/nnes 
of Bruce, which is white with, black 
pinions and tail ; the head and part of 
the back being without feathers, as 
described by Herodotus This is the 
BO frequently found embalmed m 
Egypt. Its body measures 12 inches 
in length, and in diameter, and the 
beak 6 inches. The leg from the knee 
to the plant of the foot is about 4^ 
inches. (See Ouvier’s Theory of the 
Earth, Jameson, p. 300 ) Both species 


have a curved bonk The great ser- 
vices tb© ibis rendered by destroying 
snakes and noxious ineocts were the 
cause of its being in such esteem in 
Egypt Tho stoik was honoured for 
the same reason m Thessaly , and even 
now the Turks look upon it with such 
good-will that it would be considered 
a Bin to kill one , on which account it 
feels BO secure that, in Asia Minor, it 
builds its nest on the walls and honsea 
within roach of man , and to the 
credit of the Turks it must be said 
that they treat animals in general 
ranch more kindly than Europeans. 
A similar regard is paid to storks in 
Holland. 

The ibis was saci'ed to Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes. See above, note *, 
on oh. 67.— [a. W.] 
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77. "With respect to the Egyptians themselYes, it is to be 
remarked that those who live in the com country,’ devoting 
themselves, as they do, far more than any other people in the 
world, to the preservation of the memory of past actions, are 
the best skilled in history of any men that I have ever met. 
The following is the mode of life habitual to them : — For three 
successive days in each month they purge the body by means 
of emetics and clysters, which is done out of a regard for their 


^ Th.18 is*in contiadiBtinction to the 
marsh lands, and signidesUpperEgypt) 
as It includes tbc city of Chotnmta ; 
bnfc when he says they hare no vines 
m the country, and only drink beer, 
hi8 statement is opposed to fact, cmd 
to the ordinary habits Sit SLq Egyp> 
tiana In the neighbourhood of 
Memphis, at Thebes, and the placos 
between those two cities, as woll as at 
Bileithyiaa, all corn growing districts, 
they ate wheaten bread and cultivated 
the vine Herodotus may, therefore, 
have had ui view the corn country, in 
the interioz of the broad Pelta, 
where the alluvial soil was not well 
suited to the vine, and where Sehenny 
tUB alone was noted for its wme 
Most of the other vineyarils were at 
Marea, and in places siuiilatly situ 
ated near the tclge of the desert, 
where the light soil w as better suited 
to them , though grapes for the table 
were produced m nil parts of the 
country Wme was universally nsod 
by the noh throughout Egypt, and 
b^r supplied its place at the tables of 
the poor, not because “ they had no 
vines m their country,” but because it 
was cheaper , and the same was their 
reason for eating bread mode of the 
Holcus sorghum (or Doora) like the 
peasants of modern Egypt, and not 
because it was ” the greatest disgrace 
to eat wheaten bread ” (See above, 
note * on ch 36 ) And that wine was 
known in Lower as well as Upper 
Egypt 18 shown by the Israelites 
mentioning the desert as a place 
which had ” no fige, or vinss, or pomo- 
granates ’ in contradistinction to 
Egypt (Gen xl 10 , Numb. xx. 6 ) 


Wmos of various kinds were ofPeiedm 
the temples , and being very 
rally placed by the altar in 
bottles of a par^'i’ar shape, fheso 
came to repiesent in hieroglyphics 
what they contained, and to signify- 
** wine,** Without the word jt»elf 
“erp” bomg montioned It i9 ro 
markable that this word “ erpis ” is 



introduced by Atheneous (Ueipn ii 
39 a), quoting Sappho, os the name ot 
“ will© ’ — 

fiiv KpaTtjp iKfKparo 
d iKwv ^pniv tieoit otvox* 

unless indeed he uses it for ” a 

ladle,*’ or ‘‘small jug,” which the 
sense seems to require, and which is 
in X , 425 n. (Soo note on chs 18, 
37, and 60) Another reading has 
ffnr^y . Athenmus 

(i p 38 F) describes the Egyptians 
as much addicted to wiDf, cm his own 
and on the authority of Vto , and says 
(i. p. 34 A) that HolIaoicuB fancies 
the vine was hrst disco'Ce^ed at Flm> 
thinfe, a city of Egypt. — [G W,] 
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they have a persnasion that every disease to which 
men are fiable is occasioned by the substances whereon they feed. 
Apart from any such precautions, they are, I believe, next to 
the Libyans,® the healtliieet people in the world — an eifect 
of their climate, in my opinion, which has no sudden changes. 
Diseases almost always attack men when they are exposed to 
a change, and never more than during changes of the weather. 
They live on bread made of spelt, which they form into loaves 
called m their own tongue cyllestis.^ Their drmk is a wine which 
they obtain from barley,^ as they have no vines m their country. 
Ma^^kinds of fish they eat raw, either salted or dried in the sun ^ 


^ Their health was attnbutahle to 
their liTTug in the dry atmosphere of 
the desert, ■where Rickness is rarely 
known, as the Arabs show who now 
live there See note * on oh 84 — 
[G W] 

Atheujeus (X p 418 e) says the 
Egyptians were great oateie of bread, 
and hod a kmd called Cyiltstia This 
hp alfinns on the anthonty of Heca 
t<Bus Ho also speaks of a “ subacid 
bjoad of tlie Egyptians, called Cyllas- 
tis, Dioiitioned by Anstophanee m 
the Danaids , and adds, “Kicaiider 
Tnontions it os made of barley ” (111 
p 114) Hcsychius says, wuAAoffTty 
&pros ns iu A/yvTrry Crrrb 
o\6pas — [G W ] 

' This is the oTypy HpiOtvos of Xeno 
phon Uiodorus (1 34) mentions it as 
' a beverage from barley called by the 
which he thinks 
“not much inferior to nine ” Athc 
iiaeos (1 p 84 A , X p 418 e) calls it 


“macerated barley,” and saya Ans 
totle suppfissa that men dnmk with 
■wine lie on their faces, but those 
with beer on their backs Ho cites 
Hecatceiia respecting the use of beer 
in Egypt, whose words are, rir Kpi$as 
*ts ri KaraP^tovffi I have found 
the rosidoo of soino malt at Thebes, 
once used for making beer Xenophon 
(Anab iv 5} speaks of a sort of 
fcrmity of boor in Armenia drank 
through roods having no joints — 
[G W] 

^ The custom of drying fish js fVe 
qaontly repret^onted in the sculptures 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. (On the 
hshoues, boo n ® oh 140 ) Fishing 
was a favourite amusement of the 
Egyptians , and the skill of sports, 
men was shown by spennng fish with 
the bident The fishermen by trade 
caught them in long drag-nets, the 
Ime bemg confined to poor people, and 
to those who “ oast angle ” for amuse- 
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Quails ° also, and ducks and small i)irds, ^^tmcooked, 

merely first salting them. All other birds Mid fishes, excepts 

meut } and a largo double-handlod used the wicker trap pf modem Egjpt 
landing-net was employed for shoals and India. It is a basket a^nt Z|- 
of atnall fry. It is ako probable that feet high, entirely op«i at the bottom^ 
when the inundation retired, they where it is about 2 feet wide, and 
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ing thoB^' Tii^^axe set-apart as sacred, are eaten either 
roasted b^^ed* 


With a emaller opening at the top 
«hoat 6 iflohes ui diameter ; and 
being put down into shallow water, 
whatever fish is enclosed within it is 
taken out by the man who thrusts his 
arm through the upper orifioe. See 
At Eg W vol. iii. p. 41 and 53*68 — 
LG W] 


^ Qaaila were caught, both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, like other birds, in 
large olap-nets and in traps (woodonts 
I. and II ) i and at Hhinocolura, on the 
edge of the Syrian de'?©rt, the culprits, 
banished by Actisanes to that spot, 
caught them in long nets made of 
spbt roeds (Died. i. 60). The catch* 
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1 30 THE COFFIN AT FEASTS. Book I, 

78. In social meetings among the rich, ■when the banquet is 
ended, a servant carries round to the several guests a coffin, 
in which there is a wooden image of a corpse,* carved and 
painted to resemble nature as nearly as possible, about a cubit 
or two cubits in length. As he shows it to each guest in turn, 
the servant says, “ Gaze here, and drmk and be merry ; for 
when you die, such will you be.” 

79. The Egyptians adhere to their own national customs, 
and adopt no foreign usages. Many of these customs are 
worthy of note • among others their song, the Linus,® which 


inff, drying, and salting of birds aro 
froqnontly represented in the sculp 
tures {Woodcut 111 ) — [G W ] 

* The figure introdtued at siippei 
was of a mummy in the usual form of 
Osins, either sianding, or lying oa a 





3 

bier, intended to warn tho guests of 
their mortality , and tho same is 
described at the feast of Tnmalchio 
(Petrou Satyric c 34) The original 


object of the custom was doubtless 
with a view to teach men " to love 
one anothei, and to avoid thoso evils 
which tend to make them, consider 
life too long, when in reality it is too 
short ’ (see Plut do Is s 15 , and 
Sept Sap Crinvjv p 148 a), but the 
salutary adnoe was often disregarded, 
and tho sense of it perverted by many 
who copied the custom , as the un 
godly * m Judsoa used it to urge mpn 
to enjoy the good things of this life, 
and banish tho thoughts of all bovoncl 
the present {Book of Wisdom, 11 1, 
&c , Is xzn 3 , Ivi 12 , Ecclos 11 
24, T uke XU 19, and 1 Corinth rv 
32 Cp Anac Od iv and Hor 2 Od 
HI Id ) Some have supposed tins 
custom proved the Egyptians to be of 
a soriouB character, though it would 
rather be a necessary hint for a too 
lively people But their view of death 
was not a gloomy one, connected as it 
was with tho prospect of a hapjiy 
union with Obins — [G W ] 

® This song had different names in 
Egypt, in Phcenicia in Cypius, and 
other places In Greece it was called 
Linus, m Egypt Maneros Tho stones 
told of Linus, tho inventor of melody, 
and of hiB death, are mere fables 
and it IB highly improbable that tho 
death of Maneros, the son of the first 
ting of Egypt, should have been 
recorded in the songs of Syria Julius 
Pollux {iv 7) says the song of Mane 
FOB was sung by the Egyptian pea 
sants, and that this fabulous personage 
was the inventor of husbandly, an 
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is BUB^ under various names not only in Egypt but in 
Phoenicia, in Cyprus, and in other places ; and which seems 
to be exactly the same as that in use among the Greeks, and 
by them called Linus. There were very many thmgs in 
Egypt which filled me with astonishment, and this was one of 
them. Whence could the Egyptians have got the Linus ? It 
appears to have been sung by them from the very earliest 
times.® For the Linus in Egyptian is called Maneros ; and 


honour always given to Osme — y€a)p 
ylar (vpfrijs, Moutrup Sumo 

thinlc the “son of the first king” 
means Home, the aon of Gains , and 
tlio name might be Man Hor Indeed 
there appears in the hieroglyphics to 
ho this legend, “ Men Re, the maker 
<if hymns/’ winch would apply to Ro, 
the sun Plutarch (de Is s 17) states 
that the song was suited to festivities 
ami the pleasures of the table, and 
idds that Maneros was not a name, 
but a complimentary mode of greeting, 
and a ■wish “ that what they ■were 
ingagod in might turn out fortn 
nitely ” Pausanias (ix. 29) eajs that 
I mus and Adonis were sung logothor 
by Sappho, and thinks that Homer 
iriontions nira (II xviii 670) j though 
others lefoi AiVoo to the flaxen cords 
of the I) re (on the shield of Achil- 
les) — 

Toiffii' ^ jv /x^o^otot waif 0op#i«77« Kiycn/ 
cev Ki(/up((e d I Tfi Ka\ov aeidt 

XcTrxaXfT; ^wvrj 

when having gathered the grapes, they 
danced to the air Athenious (Heipri 
XIV p 620 a) says, “ Nymphis speaks 
of d youth having gone to fetch water 
for tho reapers, who never returned, 
and wae lamented by different people 
In hJgfpt he was called Maueios ' 

I he name Linus ■was related to alAtrov, 
an expression of gnof {aiXipd 
(TTovaxfirt^ Mosch. Id 1), partly com 
pounded of the usual exclamation o?, 
and some think of tho Hebrew luHy 
“to complain” or “irmrnuir” (Op 
Bxod xv 24 , and meUnPin, ** murmur 
Jfgs , ” Numbers xir 37 ) But the 
of Linus, like that of Maneros, 

as not xiecesfianly of gnof , and 


Knnpides (cited by Athenrous, xiv p 
619 r) eays Linns and Ailinns wore 
suited to ]oy ako Linns and Maneros 
wore probably the genius or imperson- 
ation of song The Egyptians now 
use “ ya laylre ' ya layl ' ” as a chorus 
for lively songs, meaning “ 0 my 30 y ' 
O night’” alluding to tho wedding 
night, *^ya laylee, doos, ya layleeJ’* 
“O my joy, stop, 0 my joy ’ ” alluding 
tothodance Cp Hebr Hallely “euig 
mg, praising,” whence hallelu %ah — 
[G W] 

® T ho Egyptian songs a'ud hytems 
were of the earliest date, and, like 
their kmmlodge of painting and sculp 
turc, were said to be 10,000 years old , 
bnt Porphyry hints at the reason of 
their origin being attributed to leis, 
for it was in order to ensure respect 
for them that “they were preserved 
through fluccosBive ages as tho actual 
poeuiB of that Goddess ” (Plato’s 
Laws, book 11 p 790) Some have 
supposed thcir songs -woro of a mourn- 
ful kind, and the character of the 
Egyptians to be the same; but the 
term ** roagis mcestiores ” applied to 
them by Ammianns Marcellmus is not 
consistent with their habits of biif 
foonory, love of oancature, and natural 
quickness, nor with the opinion of 
Xenophon, confirmed by Polybius 
(v. 81), who says, of all people they 
■were the most addicted to raillery. 
(Cp Her 11 60, 221 See At Eg W. 
n p 264 442 ) This is inherited by 
thoir Bucoessors, as ■well as “grati- 
tude for favours conferred on them,” 
which Diodoma (1 90) says was most 
remarkable m the Egyptians — [G.W j 
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they told me that Maneros was the only son of their first king, 
and that on his untimely death he was honoured by the 
Egyptians with these dirgelike strains, and in this way they 
got their first and only melody. 

80. There is another custom in which the Egyptians re- 
semble a particular Greek people, namely the Laoedtemonians. 
Their young men, when they meet their elders in the streets, 
give way to them and step aside ; ’ and if an elder oome in 
where young are present, these latter rise from their seats. 
In a third point they differ entirely from aU the nations of 
Greece. Instead of speaking to each other when they meet in 
the streets, they make an obeisance, sinking the hand to the 
knee. 

81. They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs,® and 
called calasiru; over this they have a white woollen garment 
thrown on afterwards. Nothing of woollen, however, is taken 
to their temples or buried with them, as their religion forbids 

^ A sunilor respect la paid to ago by ] of a carnal to tlio present day, (Op 
the Chinos© and Japanese, and ^ rHkheh, “knee,’ laraka, a “ blossing:/* 
by the modern Egyptians In this i from kneoluig in pravor.) Before a 
tho Greoks, except tho Laeodsemo king or a statu© of a God, thoy often 
mans, wer© wanting, and the well* held np both arms, and uttered an ex 

known mstanoo at the theatie, moo- clamation, probably resombhng the 

turned by Plutarch, agrees with what lo tnumphe, and lo Bacohe, of later 

Herodotus says of them. The Jews times — [G W ] 

were oommauded to “ rise up before ® Tho great use of linen has been 
the hoary head and honour the face of noticed above (seo n ^ oh 37). Tho 

tho old man*’ (Levit xit 32) The fringes were tho ends of the threads 

mode of bowing with then hand ex- (aoo woodcut No. I faga 7, 9, in ch 

tended towards the knee agrees with 37) In some women’s diesses tho 

the Bculpturoa ; one hand was then frin^s were also left, but these were 

placed on tho other shoulder or on tho also more frequently hemmed A 

heart, or on the mouth, to keep the shirt given by Prerfossor Rosellmi 

breath from the face of a superior (p 113, No T fig 1), has tho fringes 

(See woodent jn note * to ch 177 ) Tboflame cuatom was adopted by tho 

Some even prostrated themselves on i Israelites (Num xv 38), who wore 
the gTonnd before great personages, ordered to bgw a bine riband on the 
“ in obeisauoo bowing themselvos to the fringe of the border; which calls to 
(arth"(Gen xlii 26, 28), and knelt mind the blue border djed with mdigo 
or “ bowed the knee ” before them, as found on some Egyptian linen, though 
tho people were ordered to do before that of the Israelites was intended to 
Joseph (Gen xli 43) And it is prevent its tearing. Tho woollen upper 
woithy of remark that the word garment was only worn in cold weother 

abrek*’ or '^borek” 18 the name (see At. Eg W. vol in p 844 to 

apiiliod in Arabic to the kneeling S51)» aiid tho prejudice against its 
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it. Here their practice resembles the rites called Orphic and 
Bacchic, but which are in reality Egyptian and Pythagorean ; ® 

nee in sacred places is perhaps the most nsnal dresses of men are those 
reason of its not being represented in shown in No. II., below. For those 
the paintings, llie naino Galafliria is of the priesthood, see above n. ^ oh. 
snpposod to be JClashr {kkaap). The 37. The white sandal said 



No 1. 


to be worn by the Egyptian (and and the Pythagorean, being the same 

Athenian) priests, is perhaps of late sas the Egyptian, suflFiciently proves 

time — [G. W .3 whence they were derived. See above, 

* The fact of those, the Bacchic, | noto*^ on ch. 51. — [G. W.j 
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for no one initiated in these mysteries can be buried in a 
woollen shroud, a religious reason being assigned for the 
observance. 

82. The Egyptians likewise discovered to which of the gods 
each month and day is sacred ; > and found out from the day 


^ This may partly be traced m the 
names of some of the montbs* 
Thoth, Athor, and Pachons, and on a 
ceiling of the Memnoniam at Thebes, 
and on another at Edfoo, each has 
a god to which it belongs Somo 
suppose they indicate the iostivals of 
the gods , but this would limit the 
festivals to twelve in the year It la, 
howovor, singular that the months are 
not called by those names, but are 
designated, as nsoal, as the Ist, 2ud, 
8rd, and 4th months of the three 
seasons (Soe n on ch 4 m the Ap , 
cti u) The Homans also made th( ir 
twelve gods preside over the months , 
and the days of the week when intio 
duoed jn late times, received the 
names of the sun and moon and five 
planets, which have boon retained to 
the present day Ihe nimcsot gods 
were also aftixcd to each day m the 
Egyptian almanacs, according toChto 
remon, in the same manner as those 
of saints in tho modern calendar The 
Egyptians divided the yeai into 12 
months of 30 days, from the earliest 
timosof which wo have any record, and 
the fabulous roign of Osiris, 28 years, 
appears to have been taken from the 7 
days of 4 weeks or 4 weeks of years, 
(IS their period of O ruw outactondes of 
30 years, was from the month of 30 
days Dion Cassius (xxxvn 18), too, 
distinctly states that “the practiceof 
rtferrmg the days of the week to the 
7 planets began among the Egyptians ” 
The week of 7 days (sheba, is 
mentioned at the penod of the Crea- 
tion, and it oonfciniied to be used in 
the time of the patriarchs (Gen vii 4, 
XXIX 27) Tt was probably of very 
caily use among the Egyptians also, 
judging from the 7 days’ f6te of Apis 
and other hebdomadal divisions , but 
they generally make mention, of 
decades or tens of days, which aie 


still in use among ihe Chinese (On 
the use of 7 days in Egypt, see s on 
ch 109 in Ap CH vii ) Th© Egyp- 
tians had 12 hours of night and 12 of 
day, and each had its peouliar genius 
or goddess, represented with a star ou 
her head, called Nan, “ hour.” Night 
1 2 



evening and the morning were the 
fiint day” The expression “night 
and day ” is still used in the East, and 
our “fortnight ” points to an old 
custom of countii^ nights instead of 
days The notion that the Egyptians 
had not the 12 hours of day and of 
night in the time of Herodotus is 
erroneous, as they occui in a tomb of 
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of a man’s birth, what he will meet with in the course of his 
life,® and how he will end his days, and what sort of man he 
will be — discoveries whereof the Greeks engaged in poetry 
have made a use. The Egyptians have also discovered more 
prognostics than all the rest of mankind besides. Whenever 
a prodigy takes place, they watch and record the result ; then, 
if anything similar ever happens again, they expect the same 
consequences. 

83. With respect to divination, they hold that it is a gift 
which no mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods : ® thus 


thctimeof Psamrtietichii<) II ,atidmtho 
tombs of the 20th Dynasty at Thebes 
The word “ hour ” is said to be found 
as early as the 5th D 3 aiaaty (see Lop 
Bias, Band ui Abth ii B1 72, 76), and 
with the name of King Assa — [G W ] 

^ Horoscopes were of vorj early use 
in Egypt (Iambi 8, 4), as well as tho 
interpretation of dreams, and Cicero 
(De Div 1 1) speaks of the Egyptians 
and Chaldoos predicting future orents, 
as well as a man’s destiny at his birth, 
by their observations of tho stars 
This was done by them, as tho monu- 
ments show, by observing the constel. 
lations that appeared on tho ea«tcra 
hori7X)u at tlie moment of his birth, 
or any event they wished to decide 
about, took place The fallacy of 
predicting a particular death from the 
‘ ascendant ” at the time of any one s 
birth has been well exposed by Cicero, 
who asks, “ Were all those who fell 
at C innaa born under the same con. 
stellatiim, foi they hod all one and the 
same death?” (Do Div u 47) In 
terpreters of dreams were often 
resorted to in Egypt (Exod xli 8) , 
and Diodorus (i 25) says the prayers 
(f the devout were rewarded in a 
dream bv an indication of the reme- 
dies an illness required Cioero (Do 
Fato, 6) speaks of the belief that 
‘ any one bom at the rising of tho 
Dogatar could not be drowned in the 
soa”-~[G W] 

* Yet the Egyptians sought to “the 
idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them that had familiar spirits, and to 
the wizards” (Is, xix 3). Herodotus 


probably means that none but oracles 
gave the real answer of the deity , and 
this would not prevent the “ prophets” 
and "magicians” pretending to this 
art, like the /udvreiy of Greece To the 
Israelites it was particularly forbidden 
"to use divination, to be an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar 
spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer ” 
(Deut xviii 10, 11) It IB singular 
that tho Hobrow word nahash, " to 
use onebantments,” is the same as the 
Arabic for “serpent” A Gnostic 
Papyrus m tho British Museum, sup 
posed to be of the 2nd century, and 
found in Egypt, mentions divination 
“ through a boy with a lamp, a bowl, 
and a pit,” very liko what is now 
practised in Egypt and Barbarj , and 
tho employment of boys of old is 
mentioned by Origen and others It 
algo contains spoils for obtaining power 
over spirits, foi disoovenug athjef, for 
commanding another man’s actions, 
fur obtaining any wish, for preventing 
anything, &o Others in the Leyden 
Museum contain recipes for good 
fortune, for procunng dreams, for 
making a nng to bring good fortune 
and BuccoBs in every enterprise, fCr 
causmg Beparatiou between man and 
wife, giving restless nights, for makmg 
oneself loved, &c Magical tricks 
wore practised of old also (Exod vii. 
11), and they probably became more 
general in later corrupt timeB (See 
Publ Cambridge Ant Soc 8vo No 2 ) 
Apuleius also mentions the magic of 

Egypt — [G. w.] 
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tkey haye an oracle of Hercules, one of Apollo, of Minerra, of 
Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter. Besides these, there is the 
oracle of Latona at Buto, which is held in much higher repute 
than any of the rest. The mode of delivering the oracles is 
not uniform, but varies at the different shrines. 

84. Medicine is practised among them* on a plan of 


* Not only waa the study of medi- 
cme of very early date in Egj7^pfc» but 
medical men there were m such 
repute that they were sent for at 
rarioua times from other countries 
Their knowledge of mediome is cele- 
brated by Homer (Od iv 229), who 
desonbes PoJydamna, the wife of 
Thonia, as giving modiomal plants ** to 
Helen, m Egypt, a country producing 
an infinite number of drugs 
where each physician possesses know 
ledge above all other men ’ “ 0 

virgin daughter of Egypt,” says Jore 
miah (Ixvi 11), in vain shalt thou 
use many medicines ' Cyms and 
Danus both sent to Egypt for medical 
men (Her lu 1, 132) , and Plmy 
(xix 6) says posUmortem exatnma 
tions were made in order to discover 
the uaturo of maladies Doctors re 
coived their salaries from the treasury , 
but they wore obliged to confoim in 
the treatment of a patient to tho rules 
laid dowu in their books, his death 
being a capital crime, if ho was found 


to have been treatpd in any other 
way But deviations from, and ap- 
proved additions to, the sacred pre- 
scriptions were occasionally made , 
and the prohibition was only to pre- 
vent the experiments of young prac- 
titioners, whom Pliny considers the 
only persons privileged to kill a man 
with impunity Anstotle indeed says 
“ the Egyptian physioisns were al- 
lowed after the third day to alter the 
treatment prescribed by authority, 
and even before, taking upon them 
selves the responsibility” (Polit in 
11) Experience gradually tanght 
them many new remedies and that 
they had adopted a method (of no 
very old staudmg in modem practice) 
of stopping teeth with gold is proved 
by some mummies found at Thebes 
Besides the protection of society 
from the pretensions of quacks, tho 
Egyptians provided that doctors should 
Dot demand fees on a foreign journey 
or on military service, when patients 
were treated fiee of expense (Diod 
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separation; each physician treats a single disorder, and no 
more : * thus the ootmtry swarms with medical practitioners, 
some mdertaking to cure diseases of the eye, others of the 
head,* others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, and 
some those which are not local.® 


1 82 ) , and we may ooncltide that thej 
were obliged to treat the poor gratis^ 
on consideration of the allowance paid 
them as a body by government This 
has again become the custom tn 
(Modem) Egypt Herodotus (ii 77) 
and Diodorus (i 62) mention some 
methods of treatment, but poor and 
BuperstitiouB people sometimes had 
recourse to dreams, to wizards, to dona 
tions to sacred animals, and to easvotoa 
to the gods , and the model of an 
arm, a log, an eye, or an ear, often 
recorded the accidental cure and the 
t vident credulity of an individual, as 
m some countries at tho present day 
Charms were also written for the 
credulous, some of which have been 
iound on small pieces of papyrus, 
which wore rolled up and worn as by 
the modem Egyptians 
Accoucheurs were women; which 
we leam from Exodus i 15, and from 
tlio sculptures , as in modern Egypt 
The Bedouins of the desert still retain 
1 knowledge of tho properties of the 
medicinal plants that grew there, 
with some of which they supply the 
druggists of the towns It is to tho 
Arabs, who denved it from Egypt and 
India, that Europe is indebted for ita 
first acquaintance with the science of 
medicine, which grew up in tho school 
of Salerno , and a slight memento of 
it 18 still retained in the Arab symbols 
used by our chemists Plmy (vii 56) 
save “the study of modicme was 
claimed as an Egyptian invention , by 
others attributed to Arabas the son of 
Babylon and Apollo ” — [G W '] 

® The medical profession being so 
divided (oB is the custom lu modem 
Europe) indicates a great advance 
ment of civilisation, as well as of 
medicinal knowledge The Egyptian 
doctors were of the sacerdotal order, 
like the embalmers, who are called 


(in Genesis 1 2) “ Physioians,*' and 
were ** commanded by Joseph to em 
balm his father “ They were of the 
olasB called Pastopbon, who, accord, 
mg to Clemens (Strom bb 6) bemg 
physicians, were expected to know 
about all thmgs relating to the body, 
and diseases, and remedies, contained 
m the SIX last of the sacred books of 
Hermes Manctho tells ns that Atho- 
thes, the second king of Egypt, who 
was a physician, wrote the anatomical 
books , and his name, translated Her* 
mogenes, may have been the ongm of 
the tradition that ascribed them to 
Hermes, the Egyptian Thoth Or the 
fable may mean that they were the 
result of intellect personified by Thoth, 
or Hermes It is dilfacult to under 
stand how their having “ physicians 
for particular members of the body, 
and for particnlar diseases, affords 
another proof how rigidly tha subdi 
visions of the cartes uere sepa 
rate’' as Heeren imagines, for they 
were of the same class, and om 
modem custom does not certainly lead 
to such an inference In the Hermaic 
books a whole chapter was devoted to 
diseases of the eye — [G W ] 

* Pliny thinks the Egyptians were 
subject to numerous diseases (xxvi 1) , 
bat m this he differs from Herodotus 
(ii 77) Luxurj*-, and disregard to 
the regimen they followed of old, may 
have caused a change in later tunes, 
when leprosy, elephantiasis, and other 
diseases became common m Egypt , 

“ Ent Elepbu morbus, qui propter fiumina Nili 
Gignltur J;.gypto In media, neque preeterea 
usquum ' — Lccret n 660 

for Herodotus (ch 77) shows how 
careful they were of health, and Dio- 
dorus (i 82) says “ ra 

adfiara KAvcr/tois*, wal yrj<rrtleuSf iral 
JgJrots/’ as well as by abstinence , 
being persuaded that the majority of 
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85. The following is the way in which they eondnct their 
mournings'' and their funerals ; — On the death in any house of 
a man of consequence, forthwith the women of the family be* 
plaster their heads, and sometimes even their faces, with mud j 
and then, leaving the body indoors, sally forth and wander 
through the city, with their dress fastened by a band, and 
their bosoms bare, beating themselves as they walk. AU the 
female relations join them and do the same. The men too, 


disorders proceed from indigestion and 
©xoesB in eating, — [G. W.] 

^ The onsfcom of weeping, and throw- 
ing dust on their heads, is often repre- 
sontod on the monuments j when the 


men and women have their dresses 
fastened by a band round the 'waist, 
the breast being bare, as described by 
Herodotus. For sovonty days (Gen. 
1. 3), or, according to some, seventy- 



two days, the family mourned at homo, 
singing the funeral dirge, very much 
as is now done in Egypt : and during 



this time they abstained from the 
bath, wine, delicacies of the table, and 
rich clothing (Diod. i. 91) j and even 


after the body had been removed to 
tbe tomb it was not unusual for tlio 
near relations to exhibit tokens of 
grief, when the liturgies, or services 
for the dead, were performed by the 
priests, by beating themselves on the 
breast m presence of the mummy. 

Smiting themselves on the breast ” 
w'M a common token of grief in the 
E^t (Luke xxih. 48) which continues 
to the present day, (See woodcut 
above, and in n. ® ch. 68; and comp. 
At. Eg. W. vol. V. page 269.) The 
Egyptians did not “ cut themselves ” 
in mourning ; this was a Syrian 
custom, and forbidden to the Jews. 
-[G. W.] 
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similarly begirt, beat their breasts separately. When these 
ceremonies are over, the body is carried away to be embalmed. 

86. There are a set of men in Egypt who practise the art of 
embalming, and make it then proper business. These 
persons, when a body is brought to them, show the bearers 
various models of corpses,® made in wood, and painted so as 
to resemble nature. The most perfect is said to be after the 


® These wore in the form of Oains , 
and not only those of tho beat kind, 
but all tho mummies were put up m 
the same position, representing the 
deceased aa a figure of Osins, those 
only excepted which were of the very 
poor people, and which were merely 
wrapped up in mats, or some other 
common covering Even tho small 
earthenware and other figures of tho 
(lead were in the same form of that 
Deity, whoso name, Herodotus, as 
usual, had scruples about mentioning, 
from having boon admitted to a par 
ijLipatioD of tho aoorot.f of tho }oi>8or 
Mystenos Diodorus says (1 91), 
The most expensive modo co'vt a 
talent of silver (nearly 250? ), tho 
second twenty two mm© (901 ), and 
the third was veiy cheap When the 
prico had been agi^ed upon, and the 
body given to the embalnieiH, the 
senbe marked on tho loft side of the 
body tho extent of tlie incision to bo 
made, and then the ‘paraschtstes* 
(di'^secffyr) cut open as much of the 
flesh aa the law permitted with an 
Ethiopian stone (flint), and imme 
diatcly ran away, pursued by those 
present with bitter execrations, who 
pelted him with stones One then in- 
trodneod his hand and took out all tho 
viscera, except the kidneys and heart , 
another cleansed them with palm wmo 
and aromatic preparations, and lastly, 
after having applied oil of cedar, and 
other things to the whole body for np 
wards of thirty days, they added 
myrrh, cinnamon, and vanons drugs 
for preserving the body, and it was 
restored to the friends, so well pre 
served that every feature might bo 
recognized,” On this it may be 


observed, 1st, that the opening in the 
left side 13 perfectly correct , and over 
it the sacred eye represented on a flat 
piece of lead, or wax, was placed, and 
through it the viscera were I'eturued, 
Poor wax figures, of the four gemi of 
Ament), wore also put m with them, 
when the viscera were not deposited 
in the vases, which are so often found 
in the tombs Ot these four vases one 
had a hd representing tho head of 
a man, another had that of a Cynooe- 
phalus, another of a jackal, and the 
iourtli of a hawk , and in these the 
ri9ccra of Srat cl&sa mummies were 
generally deposited The first held 
the stomach and large intestines, the 
second the small intestines , the thii'd 
the lungs and heart (showing Diodorus 
to be in error) , and the fourth the 
gall bladder and liver 2nd. Herodo 
tus and Diodorus aie not justified in 
confining the modes of embalming to 
three, since the mummies show a fai 
greater variety, and the prices must 
have varied in like manner 3rd The 
execiations against the “ paraschistes” 
could only Lave boon a fonii, if really 
uttered, which seems very doubtful 
4-th Tho features could not be recog 
nized, being covered with rmmerous 
folds of cloth, and tho only face seen 
was that of the painted mummy case 
The statement of Porphyry that the 
intcBtiiios were thrown into the nvor, 
after an invocation to the sun, is un- 
worthy of belief Everything belong- 
ing to tho body was buried, and 
apparently even the sawdust, used for 
absorbing the water that washed tho 
intcfitmes, which was put up into 
small linen bags, and deposited in 
earthonware jars. — [G. W.] 
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maomer of him whom I do not think it religious to name in 
connection with such a matter ; the second sort is inferior to 
the first, and less costly; the third is the cheapest of all. 
All this the embahners explain, and then ask in which way it 
is wished that the corpse should be prepared. The bearers 
tell them, and having concluded their bargain, take their de- 
parture, while the embahners, left to themselves, proceed to 
their task. The mode of embalming, according to the most 
perfect process, is the following : — They take first a crooked 
piece of iron,® and with it draw out the brain through the 


* The mnmmies afford ample evi- 
dence of the brain having been ex- 
tracted through the noatnls , and the 
“ drugs ” were employed to clear out 
what the instrument could not touch 
There can be no doubt that iron was 
used in Egypt, though it is not pre 
served there, nor in any other country, 
beyond a certain time The blue 
colour of swords, and other weapons 
in the painted tombs of T. hebes, shows 
that the Egj'ptians used iron, or steel, 
as well as broD7e, and this last was 



also employed by the Bomans and 
Etmecans, long after iron implements 
and arms were common Iron was 
known in the days of Job (xxviii 2) ; 
Moses mentions Tubal Cain, the in- 
stiuctor of every artificer in brass and 
iron (Gon iv 22), and compares Egypt 
to an “ iron furnace " (Dent iv 1^) , 
Og King of Bashan, who lived about 
1450 BC , had a bedstead of iron 
(Bout in 11) , and Homer shows the 
quenching of non to case harden it 
was woJl knoM u, when he adopts it as 



a simile, and ciompares the hissing 
noise produced by piercing fcho eye of 
Polyphemus to the efEcct of plunging 
the heated metal in water (Od ix 
391 ) Thrasyllns (Clem Strom i ) 
agrees with the Arundeban marbles 
in supposing that iron was known 
long before the Trojan war, and it 
would be inconsistent to suppose that 
the most civilized nation of those days 
could have been ignorant of it even if 
the paintings of Thebes did not prove 


its use We even see butchers sharp- 
ening their knives on a steel fastened 
to their apron , and weapons of that 
blue coloured metal were represented 
m common use long before the Trojan 
war In metallurgy the Egyptians 
possessed some secrets scarcely known 
to us , for they had the means of 
enabling copper to cut stone without 
hardening it by an alloy, and of giving 
to bronze blades the elasticity of steel, 
with great hardness and sharpness of 
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nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, while the skull is 
cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs ; next they make a cut 
along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian stone,* and take out 
the whole contents of the abdomen, which they then cleanse, 
washing it thoroughly with palm wine,® and again frequently 
with an infusion of pounded aromatics. After this they fiU the 
cavity with the purest bruised myrrh, with cassia, and every 
sort of spicery® except frankincense, and sew up the opening. 


edge In Asia the Chalybea were 
noted for their iron works, by which 
they obtained great profits (Xenoph 
Anab h v ), and Pliny (vn 56) ascribes 
the invention of steel to the IdsDi 
Dactyli of Crete — [G W] 

^ Ethiopia,n stone either le hlacX 
flint, or an Ethiopian agate, the u^e of 
which was the remnant of a very 
pTimitive custom Flints wore often 
t mployed in Egypt for tipping arrows, 
111 lieu of metal heads Stone knncs 
have boeu tound in Egypt, which 
many people had, as the Britons and 


others, and even the Romans (Liv 
1 24 ) The Ethiopians (Her vu 69) 
had reed arrows tipped with agate, or 
pebbles, “on which seals were cut,” 
and which, known to ns as “ Egyptian 
pebbles,” are in great abundance in 
Dongola and other districts (See my 
n on B vn oh 69 ) The knife used 
in Egypt for eacrifiomg was generally 
of tempered iron, exactly like that of 
the lloLDans (so often loprobcntcd on 
their altars), ono of winch, in my 
possession, is 11^ inches long, by 2 in 
the broadest part (Fig 4) — [G W] 




- The wmo and pith (jumur, oi kulh, 
“ hoait,” m Aiabic) are mentioned by 
Xenophon (Anab ii 3 ) He is right 
in Baying that when taken from it the 
tree withers. In the Oasis they still 
make this wmo, which they call 
h}Lv}}geh. They merely tap the centre 
of the date, where the branches grow, 
and the juice runs off into a vase 
fastened there to receive it — [G W ] 

^ The “spioery, and balm, and 


myrrh,” carried by the Ishmaelites 
(or Arabs) to Egypt were principally 
for the embalmers, who were doobt- 
losB supplied regularly with thorn. 
(Gen XXX vii 25 ) Other caravans, 
like the Midianite merchantmen (Gen. 
xxxvii 28), visited Egypt for the pur- 
poses of trade, and “the spioe mer- 
chants” are noticed (1 Kings x. 16) 
in Solomon’s time. See my u. B. m. 
ch. 107.— [G.W.] 
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Then the body is placed in natrum* for seventy days, and 
covered entirely over. After the expiration of that space of 
time, which must not be exceeded, the body is washed, and 
wrapped round, from head to foot, with bandages of fine linen 


cloth,® smeared over with gum, 

* Not nitre, but the subcarbonato of 
soda, which abounds at the natron 
lakes in the Lybian desert, and at El 
Hegs in Upper Egypt This com- 
plotod the usual mudo of embalming, 
but some few appear to have been 
prepared with wax and tanning, by 
which the limbs were less rigid, and 
retained great flexibility Dr Gran- 
ville has made some interesting expon 
ments on preserving bodies by that 
piooess, in imitation ot one biought 
from Egypt, piobably of late time, 
for a doacnption ot which I refer to 
his woik Ml Pettigrew also (p 73) 
mentions a child preserved with wax 
— [G W] 

* This included the whole period of 
mourning The embalming only occu 
pied forty days (Gin 1 3} Diodoias 
says “upwirds ot thiity” Both 
seventy and se^onty two days aro 
mentioned as the full iiatnb<r, tho 
first being ten weeks of 8e\ cn d ly s, or 
aiwen decades, the othei 12xb=^7i, 
the duodecimal calculation being also 
used in Egypt 

Tho nimo mummy ir supposed to 
be an Arabic word, vwomta, from mft/ii, 

“ wax ’ In Egyptian it is called sah , 
the bier Xx Gol 

The origin of embalming has been 
ingeniously derived from thru first 
merely burying in tlie sand, improg 
nated with natron and other salts, 
which dried and preserved tho body , 
which natural process they afterwards 
imitated — drugs, and subsequently 
bitumen, being later improvements 
Bitumen does not appear to have been 
generally used before the 18th Dy- 
nasty Tho dried body of the sup- 
posed Mycennue, however, will be no 
evidence that the simple salting pro- 
cess was retained till his time, unless 
the body and woollen dress are proved 
to be ancient Egyptian. (See Giid- 


which is used generally by the 

don's Horse ^gyptiacse and M. Eg. 
W vol 1 p 848 ) On bitumen, see 
n »onB 1 ch 179— [G.W] 

* Not cotton The microscope has 
decided (what no one ever doubted m 
Egypt) that the mummy-cloths ar© 
linen The question arose in conse- 
quence of tho use of the word byssus. 
i'ausanias unequivocally describes it 
as cotton, and growing in Elis On 
tho other hand, the Hebrew shash is 
translated Byssua in the Septuagint 
version, and in our own, “fine Imen” 
(Ex XXIV 4) Many consider it linen, 
and Julius Pollux calls it a sort of 
Indian flax Herodutus again speaks 
of the (linen) mummy cloths as “ bys- 
Hine smdon,’’ and both ho and J. 
Pollux call cotton “ tree wool ’* Some 
indeed tbink tins last was silk , but 
Pliny (xjx 1) shows that tho {I'lXov of 
Herodotus was cotton — “Superior 
pars .^gypti in Aiabiam vergena gig. 
nit fiulicem quern aliqm gossipion 
vocant, pluree xyJon , et idoo hna 
indo facta xyliua ” The confusion 
appears to have arisen partly from 
the conventional use of tho names of 
the various vloihii Smdon was tho 
general term for every fine stuff, so 
that it was e^on applied to woollen 
fabiics Josephus speaks of smdon 
made of hair, and the ark had one 
covering of bnen, and another of am- 
don made of goats' h«.ir (Antiq 3, 5, 
4) Sindon was thorofore any stuff 
of a very fine texture (and might be 
applied to modem Cashmere and 
Jerbee shawls, as well as to muslm 
and cambric) Byssus in its real 
sense was cotton, but it was also a 
general term (like our word “ linen **), 
and Josephus speaks of byssine smdon 
mado of linen, i e “ fine cotton linen." 
With Plmy, on the contrary, linen 
(Imtemn or linum) is the general term 
for all staffs, including cotton (xir 1), 
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Egyptians in the place of glue, and in this state it is given back 
to the relations, who enclose it in a wooden case which they 
have had made for the purpose, shaped into the figure of a man. 
Then fastening the case, they place it in a sepulchral chamber,'' 


and he even calls asbeatus **linon.’* 
“ Komasb,” properly “ bnen,’* is used 
m the same way by the Arabs for all 
stuffs It IB also reasonable to sup> 
po<ie that anoientj like modem people, 
may have been mistaken aometimea 
about the exact quality of the sfcnfia 
they saw, since the microscope was 
required to set ns right Sindon may 
possibly be taken from “ India/’ or 
from the Egyptian “ sTient” (see n* 
on ch 105) Clemens thinks byssme 
garments were invented m the time 
of SemiramiB, kmg of Egypt (Strom 
] p 307). The Egyptians employed 
gum for the bands, or mummy cloths, 
but not for other purposes where glue 
was required They also stuined them 
with carthamus or eaffiowei. The 
custom of swathing the body with 
bandagos was common also to the 
Jews, a«i well as the process of cm* 
halmmg it with apices (Lako *<nau 56 •> 
John xix 40) Their mode of ban- 
daging the dead body is shown in the 
case of Lazarus (John xi 44), and 
the early Italian mabters have repre 
sented it more correctly than many 
ot later timo The legs, however, 
were bandaged separately, as in the 
Gineoo-Egyptian mammies, since ho 
“camo forth" out of the tomb. — 
[G W] 

' Tins was not in their own Louses, 
hut, as Herodotus says, in a room 
made for the purpose, which was 
attached to the tomb In the floor of 
this room the pit was sunk, often to 
the depth of more than 40 feet, where, 
after oertain ser'vices had been per- 
formed by a priest before the mummy, 
it wag finally deposited In the mean- 
time it 'was kept (as ho says, upright) 
m a moveable closet, and occasionally 
taken out to receive those pnestly be- 
nedictions ; or it stood within an open 
canopy for the same purpose, the 
relations weeping before it. A less 
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npright against the wall. Such is the most costly way of 
embalming the dead. 

87. K persons wish to avoid expense, and choose the seeond 
process, the following is the method pursued : — Syringes are 
filled with oil made from the cedar -tree, which is then, with- 
out any incision® or disembowelling, injected into the abdomen. 
The passage by which it might be likely to return is stopped, 
and the body laid in natrum the prescribed number of days. 
At the end of the time the cedar-oil is allowed to mate its 
escape ; and such is its power that it brings with it the 
whole stomach and intestines in a hguid state. The natrum 
meanwhile has dissolved the flesh, and so nothing is left of 
the dead body but the skin and the bones. It is returned in 
this condition to the relatives, without any further trouble 
being bestowed upon it. 

expensive kind o{ tomb liad not the recess, at “the side of the pit.” Those 
chamber, but only the pit, which wan who were considered worthy were 
properly the place of stipuUure, thouj^h buned in the tomb they had made, or 
tho name is always applied purchased, at a very hi^fh price; bat 

to tho apartment above Tho coffin wiched people were forbidden tho pri- 
or mummy-caeo was placed at the viJe/?e, as if undesorving of bnnal in 
bottom, or in a lateral chamber or couBecrated ground. — [G. W.] 



No II. 


Second-class mumniios without any each class. The mummies of Greeks 

incision are found in the tombs ; but may generally be distinguished by the 

tho opening in tho side was made in limbs being each bandaged separ^ely. 

many of thorn, and occasionally even On Embalming, see Eouger’s Notice 

in those of an inferior quality , so that siir lea Embaumemens des Anciens 

it was not exclusively confined to Egyptiens ; Pettigrew’s History of 

mummioB of the first class. Thero the Egyptian Mummies ; and At. Eg. 

were, in fact, many gradations in W. vol, v. p. 451 to the end. — [Q, W.] 
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88. The third method of embalming,® which is practised in 
the case of the poorer classes, is to clear out the intestines with 
ft clyster,* and let the body lie in natrum the seventy days, after 
which it is at once given to those who come to fetch it away. 

89. The wives of men of rank are not given to be embalmed 
immediately after death, nor indeed are any of the more 
beautiful and valued women. It is not till they have been 
(lead three or four days that they are carried to the embalmers. 
This is done to prevent indignities from being offered them. 
Tt is said that once a case of this kind occurred ; the man was 
detected by the information of his fellow-workman. 

90. Whensoever any one, Egyptian or foreigner, has lost 
lus life by falling a prey to a crocodile, or by drowning in the 
river, the law compels the inhabitants of the city ne^r which 
the body is cast up to have it embalmed, and to bury it in one 
(if the sacred repositories w'ith all possible magnificence.® No 
one may touch the corpse, not even any of the friends or 
relatives, but only the priests of the Nile,® who prepare it for 

' Of those, as of the otberM, theie fine ou tlxe people for allowing a 

\\f re several ‘kinds, tho two principal violent death, (‘\en bj accident, to 

ouow being “ 1 Those salted and filled occur in their district , and T«ith the 
M ith bituminous matter lose pure than same object of piotccting life, they 
llie othfc-iB , 2 Those simply salted ” made it a crime to ivitnoss an attempt 
Others, iiidowl, prcpaicd m moio to mnrdrr, or even a personal attack 

•'Unplo iviys, some ivcic bo loosdy of any kiud, wnliout endeavounng to 

]iut nj) 111 bad cloths that they me prevent it, or at least laying an mf(>r- 

8 fiLr«cly to be scparatcvl from the nialion and piosccuting the oITonder 

'•fiiies and earth m w hit h they arc It was not “because the body was 

1 unecl, wlnlo oflieiB wei o mt*ro t«re- KOTnethmg more than human,” but 

lullv ciiit-loped in baiidai^OH, and j U) onsuio tlu' proper mode of cinbalm- 
ainingcd ouo o^ei the other in one ing, by having the nioncv paid at 

coirmion tomb, often to the number of once to tho prioBts, and to prevent 

Rf ral hundred'' - [G WJ iiuy evasnm of tho expeuse. — (|G W.] 

^ Thf woid used here ((rcp/ua/ij) iB '* Hen dotns would lead us to infer 
tlu name of the modern oriajiha- that every city had its priests of the 

nus sativiiB (vai edulis) of Liniioeua Nile , bnt this was probably only 

(s^c note ^ on cli 125) , Imfc the liquid when situated near its banks, as we 

bore, mentioned seems rather to be do not find any of these Nile temples 

•1 poweilnl cleansing preparation — The cit^ of Nilopolis, where the 
W] frod Nilus was greatly worshipped, 

‘ The law which obliged the people was in Middle Egvpt, in the province 
to embalm the body of any one found of Heptanouna (afterwards called Ar - 
tlead, and to bury it m the most ex- cadia, from the son of Theodosius), 

peuaivc manner, was a police, as well At SiIbiIib, too, Nilus (or Hapi moon) 

as a oanatoij, regulation. It was a was greatly honoured. Silsilia is re 
VOL II. j. 
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bmial with their own hands — regarding it as something more 
than the mere body of a man — and themselves lay it in the tomb. 

91. The Egyptians are averse to adopt Greek customs, or, in 
a word, those of any other nation. This feehng is almost uni- 
versal among them. At Chemmis,'* however, which is a large 
city in the Thebaic canton near Neapolis,® there is a square 


markable for its large quarnes of 
BQjidiitone, which was used to bmld 
nearly all the temples of Egypt, and 
for having been the place where the 
Nile burst the barrier of rock, and 
lowered its level throughout its course 
southward of that spot (Sec n on 
ch 13, in App CH IV ) The Niloa, 
according to Heltodorus (j®thiop lib 
IX ), was one of the principal festivals 
of Egypt It was celebrated about 
the winter solstice, when the Nile 
began to nse , and Libanius pretends 
that the ntee were thought of so 
much importance, that, unless per 
formed properly, the nvei would not 
rise to its piopor height It was 
celebrated by men and women in the 
capital of each nome , which seems 
to argue, like tho statement of Ilcro 
dotus, that the god Nilus had a temple 
in every largo oity , and a wooden 
statue of the nver god was earned m 
procession thiiiugb the villages on that 
occasion — [G W ] 

* Khem, the god of Chcmmis, oi 
Khemmo, being supposed to auswci to 
Pan, this city was called Panopolis by 
the Greeks and Romans The hon 
headed goddess Thnphis shared the 
honours of the sanctuary with Khem, 
and IS mentioned in a Greek Inscnp 
tion there of the 12th year of IVajan, 
when the restored or newly built 
temple was finished {<rvvert\{ff6ri) 
Khem was the generative principle, or 
universal nature His name resembles 
that of “ Egypt, ’ which Plutarch tells 
us was called Chemi, from the black 
ness of tho soil,” and the same word 
was applied to the " black '' or piqnl 
‘ of the eye ’ (See n ® on ch 16 ) 
This IB confirmed by the hieroglyphics 



signifying “ Egypt,” and correspond- 
mg to the land of Ham,” or Khem 
It IS smgnlar that this town should 
have had the old name pf the oonntiy, 
and another, Coptos, have had that of 
Egypt, which is Koft, or Gypt, with 
the “ Ai ” prefixed “ Egypt ” is not 
found in hieroglyphics as the name of 
the country , nor ” Nile ” as that of 
the river The ancient Chemmis (or 
Khemi) 18 retained in the modern 
Ekhnifm.) the inhabitants of which 
were famed of old as linen manufac 
turere and workers m stone Chmi, 
“ Egypt, ’ was the origin of the word 
alchemy (the black art) and of ohe 
mistry The white bull accompanies 
Khem as in the procession at Modee 
net Haboo , and this accords with the 
representatiou of the Indian god who 
presides over generation mounted on a 
white bull (Sir W Jones, vol i 
p 250)— [G WJ 

® Tho “ neighbounng Neapolis * is at 
least ninety miles further up the nver, 
and sixty in a direct line It has 
been succeeded by the modern Kenehy 
a name taken from tho Gieck koivti 
iroMs, the "Newtown' of those days 
All the Egyptians had an aversion for 
the customs of tho Greeks, as of all 
strangers , and it is diifacnlt to un- 
derstand how the people of Chemmis 
should have bad a diftei^t feeling 
towards them The stones of the 
Greek Perseus having visited Egypt on 
his way to Libya, and of his littving 
instituted games at Chemmis^ are 
fables, as is that in Book vii. do 61, 
of hiB having given his name to 
Persians Bat there may have be^ 
an Egyptian god, a character of the 
eun, whom the Greeks supposed to be 
their hero , and the monster Medusa, 
whose head Persons cat off, evidently 
derived its form firom the common 


Khem, Chemi, or Khemo, 
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eneloBUTG sacred to Perseus, son of Danae. Palm trees grow all 
round the place, which has a stone gateway of an unusual size, 
surmounted by two colossal statues,* also in stone. Inside this 
precinct is a temple, and in the temple an image of Perseus. 
The people of Chemmis say that Perseus Often apears to them, 
sometimes within the sacred enclosure, sometimes in the open 
country ; one of the sandals which he has worn is frequently 
found’ — ^two cubits in length, as they affirm — and then all 
Egypt flourishes greatly'. In the worship of Perseus Greek 
ceremonies are used ; gymnastic games are celebrated in his 
honour, comprising every kind of contest, with prizes of cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. I made inqun-ies of the Chemmites why it 
was that Perseus appealed to them and not elsewhere in 
Egypt, and how they came to celebrate gymnastic contests* 

Typhoman figure of Egypt (Cp the temple, which waa usually planted 
Diodorus 111 69) The record of a with other trees Clemens thereloie 

rolony haring gone to Greece from oalls it &\cros, end gives the name 

Egypt (“KUerni”) may have led to opyis to the temenos The courts 
the story about the people of Chemmis eurrounded by columns aro his a^Xoi 
huving a friendly feeling towards the (See n. on ch. 155, and the woodcut 

Greeks , as that of Perseus having there ) The court planted with trees 

inamed Astart^, the daughter of seems to be the “grove” mentioned 
Bolus, may point to some mterooursc m the Bible , a$krek (1 Kings 
with feyna “ Berseus, according to 13), ashireh (Deut vii 5), pluial 
the PeiBians, was an Assyuan ” Theie asnerdth {2 Chron xxxiii 3, Judg m 
la a ouruiua connection between Per- 7) , a woid not related, as some think, 
hens and Pharas (faraa) the horse ” to Ashteroth^ noi to a^/ier, “ten' 
— the Pegasus sprang forth from (both which begin with am, not alepA) 
Medusa when killed by Perseus, as The grove brought out from the house 
r( presented on one of the metopes of of the Lord (2 Kings xxiii. 6 and 7) 
SchnuH , and Neptune, who introduced appears to be like the emblezn&tic 
the horse into Greece, and Medusa, grove, or table surmounted by trees, 
are both Libyan Farras signifies the earned in procession behind the Bgyp- 
‘ mare,” and /arcs tho “horseman,” tian god Kbem. 

or the “Persian,” in Arabic. In tho The word “highplace,” “bemfih,” 
story of Perseus and Andromeda, as of non (1 Sam ix 12 , 2 Kings xiiii 16), 
St Georg© and the Dragon, the scene is singularly, though accidentally, like 
IS placed m Syria | the former at the Greek — [G W ] 

Jaffa, tho latter near Beyroot — [GW] ^ The modern Egyptians show the 

® Statues on the large stone propyla, footstep of their prophet, in default of 
oi towers of the Propylsea, would be his sandal, and an impression in stone 
an anomaly in Egyptian architecture — a petrified miraolo The deinshes 
The enclosure is the usual tenieno8y at Old Caii*o have the shoe of their 
surrounded by a wall generally of founder, which might almost vie for 
crude bnck, within which the temple sise with the sandal of Perseus — 
stood Cp the Welsh “LZan” The [G W.] 

palm-trees constituted the grove round * See Note in Appendix CH, vi, 
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unlike the rest of the Egyptians : to which they answered, 
“that Perseus belonged to their city by descent. Danaus and 
Lynceus were Chemmites before they set sail for Greece, and 
from them Perseus' was descended,” they said, tracing the 
genealogy ; ‘ ‘ and he, when he came to Egypt for the purpose ” 
(which the Greeks also assign) “of bringing away from Libya 
the Gorgon’s head, paid them a visit, and acknowledged them 
for his Idnsmen — he had heard the name of their city from 
his mother before he left Gi’eece — he bade them institute a 
gymnastic contest in his hopour, and that was the reason why 
they observed the practice.” 

92. The customs hitherto described are those of the Egyp- 
tians who live above the marsh-country. The inhabitants of 
the marshes have the same customs as the rest, as well in 
those matters which have been mentioned above as in respect 
of marriage, each Egyptian taking to himself, like the Greeks, 
a single wife ; ® but for greater cheapness of living the marsh- 
men practise certain pecuhar customs, such as these following. 
They gather the blossoms of a certain water-lily, which grows 
in great abundance all over the flat country at the time when 
the Nile rises and floods the regions along its banks — the 
Egyptians call it the lotus i®— they gather, I say, the blossoms 

® Thepo IB no instanco on the monu- Tantape of it, mnee it was forbidden 
ments of Kgypt of a man having mnro to the rich anatociacy, and the pooi 
than one wife at a time, noi doo^ could not afford to enjoy the jiiivilcge 
Herodotus say, aa has soniotnnee been — [G W ] 

supposed, that this as the custom of This Nymphoea Lotus grows in 

the otlior Egyptians who livfd abo\o ponds and sma]] channels in the Pelta 
the. marsh country Bather he implne / dining tho inundation, which are di y 
tliccontrary From the superior treat during the rest ot the year, but it i« 
ment of women throughout Ep:\pt, not found in the iSile itself It is 
from what we eeo of their social habit*!, nearly the same as oiu white water 
and from the queens being allowed to hly Its Arabic name is nufur, oi 
ascend the throne, it is very jmpro ntio/er, or heshnlii , the last being the 
bable that any man had more than ancient “pi sshnn,” or pi ahnoen,of the 
one wife Diodorus (i 80) says the hieroglyphics Thero are two varieties 
priosts were only allowed one, wliilo — the white, and that with a bluish 
the rest might have any nnmber , but tmge, or the Nymphoea Creruloa The 
this 18 at variance with his account Bnddhists of Tibet and others call 
of the marriage contract, allowing a it nenuphar Though the favourite 
woman the control over her husband flower of Egypt, there is no evidence 
(i 27) , and, if permitted by law, w© of its having been sacred , but the 
may be certain that few took ad- god Nofr Atmoo bore it on his head, 
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of this plant and dry them in the sun, after which they extract 
from the centre of each blossom a substance like the head of 
a poppy, which they crush and make into bread. The root of 
the lotus is likewise eatable, and has a pleasant sweet taste : 
it is round, and about the size of an apple. There is also 
another species of the lily in Egypt,* which grows, like the 

and the name nw/aris probably related as HorapoUo and the Egyptian monu. 
to no/r, “good,” and connected with ments show. The lotas flower was 
his title It was thoaght to be a always presented to gaests at an 
flower of Sades, or Amenti , and on it Egyptian party , and garlands were 
also Harpocratea is often seated He pot ronnd their heads and necks, — 
was the Egyptian Aurora, or day- the “ muUeeque m fronte coronas ” 
spring, nut the God of Silence, as (Cp Hor Od 1 26 and 38, 11 7, 
tlio Greeks supposed, but figured with 111 10, iv 11 Athencens, xy. Ovid 
hiR fingei m hiB month, to show one of Past v Anacreon, ode iv ) It is 
the habits of childhood of which he evident that the lotus was not bor- 
was the emblem. Hence he repre- rowed from India, as it was the favou 
seated the bogiumug of clay, or the rite plant of Egypt before the Hindoos 
rise and infano; of the sun, which was had established their religion there 
typically portrayed rising every mom. Besides the seeds of the lotns, poor 
ing from that flowei, or from the people doubtless used those of other 
\iatci , and this may have given rise plants for making bread, like the mo 
to the notion of Proclus that the lotns dem Egyptians, who used to collect 
flower wrt« typical of the sun Erato, the small grams of the Mebemhrtantke- 
sthtnes also eavs this sou of Isis was mum nodijiorum for this purpose , and 
the “ God of Day.” The Egyptian Diodoius (1 80) says the roots and 
mode of indicating eilcnco was by stalks of water plants were a great 
placing “the hand on the mouth” wticlo of food among tholowor classes 
(Cp Job XMX 0) The frog was also ofEgiptians — [G W] 
an emblem “ ot man as jet in embiyo, * j 



Perhaps the Nympheea Nelwntho, or merly seems to show it was not indi* 
which IB common m India, gonous in Egypt Crocodiles and the 
but which grows no longer in Egypt Nelumbium ore represented, with the 
And the care taken m planting it for- Nile god, on the large statue m the 
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lotus, in the river, and resembles the rose. The fruit springs 
np-side by side with the blossom, on a separate staJk, and has 
almost exactly the look of the comb made by wasps. It 
contains a number of seeds, about the size of an olive-stone, 
which are good to eat ; and these are eaten both green and 
dried. The byblus ^ (papyrus), which grows year after year in 


Tatican at Some, and in many-Boman- 
Fgyptian Bcnlpturea (see woodcut) , 
bnb it IS remarkable that no represent 
tafcion of the Nelumbium occurs in the 
sculptures of ancient Egypt, though 
the common Nymphaea Lotus occurs 


HO often Pliny calls it Colocasia, as 
well as Cyanon (xxi 15) On the 
plants of Egypt, too numerous to 
mention here, see At Eg W rol iv 
p 52 to 85, and Dr Pickering’s Phya 
Hist of Man, p 3G8, &c — [G W ] 



- This IS tlie Cyperu'’ Papyiuc which, 
hko the >(elntribiurij is no longoi a 
n itrvo of Egvpt It now only grows 
in the Anapus, iieai Syiacufao, and it is 
hud to have been found lu a stream 
on the coast of Syria, as in I’liny a 
time (xiii 11) Herodotus is wrong 
in calling it an annual plant Ihe 
nso of the pith of its tnangulRr stalk 
toi paper made it a very valuable 
plint, and the right of growing the 
hfht quality, and of selling the papj rus 
made from it belonged to the Govern 
ment It was particularly cultivatt d 
111 the SebeDTiytic noine, and various 
qualities ot the paper were made It is 
evident that other Cyperi, and particu- 
lailv the Cvperua dxvfs, were some 
timt B confounded with the rapyrua, or 
lijbla'ilat'iaUcusoi Strabo, and when 
■w e read of its being need for mats, 
sails, baskets, sandals, and other com- 


mon pui poses, we may conclude tbit 
this was an inferior kind mentioned 
Stiabo , and sometimes n common 
Cyperus, which grew wild, as inanv 
still do, was thus employed in its 
stead It 18 , however, evident thal 
a variety of the jiapyius was so used , 
men being repicsented on the monii 
ments making siruill boats of it (see 
n ^ ch 96) , and wo may conclude 
this was a coorhn and sniaUcr kind 
not adapted for paper The best was 
grown with great rare Pliny says 
the papyrus w'»a not found about 
Alexandria, because it was not culti 
lated there , and the necessity of this 
is shown by Isaiah s mention of the 
paper reeds by the brooks and 

everything aoion by the brooks ’ (Is 
XIX 7) This prophecy IS still more 
remarkable from its declaring that the 
papyrus shall no longer grow in the 
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the marshes, they pull up, and, cutting the plant in two, 
reserve the upper portion for other purposes, hut take the 
lower, which is about a cubit long, and either eat it or else 
sell it. Such as wish to enjoy the byblus in full perfection 
bake it first in a closed vessel, heated to a glow. Some of 
these folk, however, live entirely on fish, which are gutted as 
soon as caught, and then hung up in the sun ; when dry, they 
are used as food. 

93. Gregarious fish are not found in any numbers in the 
rivers ; they frequent the lagunes, whence, at the season of 
breeding, they proceed in shoals towards the sea. The males 
lead the way, and drop their milt as they go, while the 
females, following close behind, ciigerly swallow it down. 
P’rora this they conceive,® and when, after passing some time 
in the sea, they begin to be in spawn, the whole shoal sets off 
on its return to its ancient haunts. Now, however, it is no 
longer the males, but the females, who take the lead : they 
swim in front in a body, and do exactly as the males did 
before, dropping, little by little, their grains of spawn as they 
go, while the males in the rear devour the grains, each one of 
which is a fish.^ A portion of the spawn escapes and is not 
swallowed by the males, and hence come the fishes which grow 
afterwards to maturity. When any of this sort of fish are 
taken on their passage to tlie sea, they are found to have tlie 
left side of the head scarred and brnised ; while if taken on 


counfry, that it shall wither, and 
1)0 driven away, and ho no ntorc.” 
Theophrastus is correct in saying it 
grew in shallow water ; or in marshoH, 
according to Pliny ; and tins is repro* 
sonted on the monuments, where it is 
placed at the side of u stream, or in 
irrigated lands (see woodcut, III. 
hg. 2, cb. 77, note and the end of 
f tr. V of tho App). Pliny describes 
the mode of making tho paper (xiii 
by cutting thin slices of the pith 
and laying them in lows, and these 
being crossed with other slicoa, the 
whole was made to adlitK by great 
Piessuic. [G.W.] 


* Aritstotle (de Oen. Amin m 5) 
shows the absurdity of this statement, 
quoting Herodotus by name, and 
giving Ins OVIK t nords. C Muller 
has strangely seen in the passage a 
fiagment of //erodorws ! (See Fr. 
Hist. Gr, 11 p 32, Fr 11. 

* The male hsh deposits tho milt 
ajter the female has deposited tho 
spawn, nnd thus renders it prolific. 
The swallowing of the spawn is 
simply the act of any hungry fish, 
male or female, who happens to find 
it. The bnrsrd heads ate a fabli^. — 

l« WJ 
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their return, the marks appear on the right. The reason is, 
that as they swim down the Nile seaward, they keep close to 
the bank of the river upon their left, and returning again up 
stream they stiU cling to the same side, hugging it and brush- 
ing against it constantly, to be sure that they miss not their 
road through the great force of the current. When the Nile 
begins to rise, the hollows in the land and the marshy spots 
near the river are flooded before any other places by the 
percolation of the water through the nvor-banks ; ^ and these, 
almost as soon as they become pools, are fomid to be full of 
numbers of little fishes. I think that I understand how it is 
this comes to pass. On the subsidence of the Nile the year 
before, though the fish retired with the retreating waters, they 
had first deposited their spawn in the mud upon the banks : 
and so, when at the usual season the water returns, small fry 
are rapidly engendered out of the spawn of the preceding 
year. So much concerning the fish. 

94. The Egyptians who live in the marshes® use for the 
anointing of their bodies an oil made from the fruit of the 


^ Percolation supphea the wells in 
the allm'ial hoiI, even at the edge of 
the desert, but wherever there are 
anj ioJJovvB and drj ponds, these are 
filled, as of old, by canals cut for the 
purpose of conveying the water of the 
inundation inland The water would 
roach the hollows and ponds by pei 
eolation, if no canals were made, we 
Vnow, however, that these were much 
more numerous in ancient than m 
modem Egypt 

The sudden appearance of the young 
fish in the ponds was simply owing to 
these being supplied by the canals 
from the river, or by its overflowing 
its banks (which it only did in some 
few places, long after the canals had 
been opened), and the fish naturally 
wont in nt the same time with the 
watoi — [G W ] 

® The intimate acquaintance of He. 
rodotus With the inhabitants of tbo 
marsh reg on is \)i obably owing to the 


important position occupied by that 
region m the roi oil of Inaros, which 
the Athenians, whom Herodotus pro 
babJy accompanied, went to assist 
While Inaros the Libyan attacked the 
Per«aii8 m the field, and with the help 
of the Athenians made himself master 
of the greater pait of Memphis, Amyi • 
taeus the Egyptian, his co-conspirator, 
established his authority over the 
marsh-distnct, the inhabitairts ot 
which were reputed the most warlike 
of the Egyptians Here he maintained 
himself even after the defeat ot 
Inaros and his Athenian allies, who 
seem to have made their last stand in 
the immediate vicinity of the marsh 
country (See Thucyd. i. 109-110, 
Herod u 140 , lu 15, Ac ) Hero 
dotus, if he accompanied the expedi- 
tion, Would thus have been brought 
into close contact with the marsh- 
men 
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BilUoypiium,^ which is known among them by the name of 
“kiki.” To obtain this they plant the sLUicyprium (which 
grows wild in Greece) along the banks of the rivers and by the 
sides of the lakes, where it produces fruit in great abundance, 
but with a very disagreeable smeU. This fruit is gathered, and 
then bruised and pressed, or else boiled down after roasting : 
the liquid which comes from it is collected and is found to be 
unctuous, and as well suited as olive-oil for lamps, only that 
it gives out an unpleasant odour. 

95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, where- 
with the country swarms, are the following. In the parts of 
Egypt above the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon 
lofty towers,® which are of great service, as the gnats are 
unable to fly to any height on account of the winds. In the 
marsh country, where there are no towers, each man possesses 
a net instead. By day it serves him to catch fish, while at 
night he spreads it over the bed in which he is to rest, and 


7 This was tUo Rtctnus commums, 
Uie Castor oil plant, or the Palma. 
Chnsti, in Arabic ^hariveh. It was 
known by the names of Croton, 
Tijxis, wild or troo Sesamnm, Rjoidu<«, 
and (according to Dioscondes) of 
Kifirpioy, which was doubtloss 
the same as the (riWtKtnrpiov of Hero. 
dotuH It glow ubnudantly, according 
to Phnv, as it still does, 111 Egypt 
Iho oil was extracted either by press 
mg the seeds, as at the present day, 
when required for lamps, or by boil, 
mg them and skimming off the oil 
that floated on the surface, which 
was thought better foi medicinal pur 
poses Plmy was not singular m his 
taste when he says (xv 7), “ Cibis 
feedum, lucemis utilo ” It was the 
plant that gare shade to Jonah (if 6) 
- KikiAn, mistranslated “ gomd ” 
The Egyptians had many othor plants 
that produced oil, the principal of 
which were the Oarthamns tmetonus 
(or safflower), the Sesamum onentale 
(or /StmsiMi), flax, lettuce, Sc/^am or 
coleseed (Brnssica oleifera), and the 
Raphanus oleifer (the SejTugfi of 


modem Nubia), and even the olive, 
though this tree seldom produced 
frmt m Egypt^ except about the Lake 
Mcena, and in the gardens of Alex* 
andria (Phn xr. 3, Strabo, zvn p 
1147 )~[G W] 

* A similar practice is found lO the 
valley of the Indus Sir Alexandei 
Burues, in hie memoir on that river 
(Geograpb Journ vol. in p 113, et 
seqq ), says — “The people bordering 
on this part of the Indus — between 
Bukker and Mittun Kote — liv^e during 
the swell m houses elevated eight or 
ton feet from the ground, to avoid 
the damp and insects which it occa- 
sions . These bungalows arc 

entered by a ladder ’ (p 137). 

[The custom of sleeping on the flat 
roofs of their houses is still common 
in Egypt , and the small tower rising 
above the roof is found in the repre- 
sentations of some ancient houses lu 
the sculptures The common fishing, 
net would be a very mefficient protec- 
tion against the gnats of modem 
Egypt, though a net doubled will 
oftott exclude fl es — G W J 
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creeping in, goes to sleep underneath. The gnats, -which, if 
he rolls himself up in his dress or in a piece of mushn, are 
sure to bite through the covering, do not so much as attempt 
to pass the net. 

96. The vessels used in Egypt for the transport of merchan- 
dise are made of the Acantha (Thorn),* a tree which in its 
growth IB very like the Cyrenaie lotus, and from which there 
exudes a gum. They cut a quantity of planks about two 
cubits in length from this tree, and then proceed to their ship- 
bmlding, arranging the planks* like bricks, and attaching them 


“This "was Pliny’s Spina 
tiaj” called by Athenaaus “ Aoantha,’ 
and described by him (xv p 680) as 
bearing a round fruit on small stalks 
It IB the modem Sont, or Mimosa 
(Acacia) i^ilotica , groves of 1 ^h^ch 
ire still found in Egypt, as according 
to Strabo, Athensous, and other® of 
old Gnm arable is produced from 
itf ae from other mimosas or araciati 
of Egvpt and Ethiopia, particularly 
tho C^eaUh or) Acacia and the 

(Tulh or) A gumtnifero, of tho 
(Wsort 'Ihe Acacia Farnesinna (or 
Fttfieh) and the A lebbek {lehbekh) 
grow in the Talley of the Nile , tho 
small Gilcjil (with pods like oak apples 
and seeds like those of tho Sc^ch), 
perhaps the A hctcrocarpa, is found 
in the Oasis , tho Ifarraz (A albida), 
SeJlcm, and Sumr, mostly m the 
\babdeh desert, and a few of the 
two first at Thebes a small one, 
t ailed Omhood, is found about Belbays , 
and a scnsitiye acacia (the A aspe 
lata ?) grows in Ethiopia on the banks 
of the Nile , peihaps the one men 
tinned by Pliny (xin 10) about Mem 
phis By “ Abylus ’ Atbemeus means 
Abydus The Siiittim wood of Exo 
(lus was doubtless the Acacia S^l 
(bayal) of the desert “ The Cyrenaie 
lotus' here mentioned by Herodotus 
IS probably the TuUi, not that of the 
liOtophagi and la different from that 
( f Pliny (xiii 17, 19) See my note 
onBofkn ch 177 — [G W] 

^ Ihe boats of the Nile are still 
built with planks of the sent The 


planks, ananged as Herodotus states, 
like bricks, appear to have been tied 
to several long stakes, fastened to 
them mternnlly (No I) Something 
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raise an exlia bulwark abt ve the gun 
wale In tho laige boats of burthori 
the planks were secured by nails and 
bolts, which men are represented in 
the paintings driving into holes, pre 
viouBly drilled for them There was 
also a small kind of punt or canoe 
made entirely of the papyrus, bound 
togethei with bands oi the same 
plant (No II ) — the " vessels of bul 
rushes mentioned in Isaiah xvin ^ 
(sco riin VI 22, Til 16, xiii 11, 
iheophrast iv 9, Plut de Is s 18, 
Lucan, iv 136) , but these were not 
capable of carrying large cargoes , 
and still less would papyrus ships 
cross the sea to the Isle of Taprobaue 
(Ceylon), as Pliny supposes (vi 22) 

I This mistake may have originated m 
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by ties to a number of long stakes or poles till the hull is com- 
plete, when they lay the cross-planks on the top from side to 

some Bails and ropes having been one is represented with a sail, which 
made of the papyrus, but theso were might bo made of the papyma rind, 
rarely used, even on the Nile. In one and which appears to fold up like 
of the paintings at Kom el Ahmar those of the Chinese (No. 111,), and 



(lie mast ia double, which waa usual in 1 least as early as the 18th and 19th 
1 ngo boats in the time of the 4th and 1 dynasties, is not surprising, since tbe 
(iilicr early dynasties. That cloth 1 Egyptians were noted at a very ro- 
‘..uN, occaaionally with coloured de* \ mote period for tbe manufacture of 
vicoH worked or paiutod on them, 1 linen and other cloths, and exported 
•should be found on the monuments at | sailcloth to Phconicia. (Ezek. xxvii. 



ho. ill. 


7.) Hempen (Hei'odot vn. 25) and made fjom the stiong fibre of the 
palm ropes aio alao nhown by the palm-troe are frequently found in the 
Tnonumenta to have been adopted for tombs. This last was probably the 
all the tackling of boats. The pro- kind most generally used in Egypt, 
f'oss of making them is found at Boni and is stiJl very common there, as the 
Hassan and at Thebes; and ropes cocoa nut ropes are in India.^ — [G. W.] 
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side. They give the boats no ribs, but caulk the seams with 
papyrus on the inside. Each has a single rudder,* which is 
driven straight through the keel. The mast is a piece of 
aoantha-wood, and the sails are made of papyrus. These boats 
Cannot make way against the current unless there is a brisk , 
breeze ; they are, therefore, towed up-stream from the shore : ® 

2 The large boats liad generally a of the boat, ■was painted tbe eye (a 
single rudder, whicli resembled a eastern still retained in the Mediter^ 
long oar, and traversed on a beam at ranean, and in Cbma) ; but tbe Egyp- 
the btern, instances of which occur in tians seem to have confined it to the 
many eoantrieg at the present day; faneml hdtri#. The boats always had 
but many had two rudders, one at one mast at the time Herodotus was 
each side, near the stern, suspended in Egypt ; but it may be doubted if it 
at the gunwale (see cut No. 1. in d. was of the heavy aeantha wood, which 
ch. 96) or falnng from a post, as a could with difficulty have been found - 
pivot, on which it turned. The small- Aufficiontly long and straight for the 
sized boats of burthen were mostly purpose; and fii*-wood was too well 
fitted with two rudders 5 and one in- known m Egypt not to be employed 
stance occurs of three on tho saine for masts. Woods of various rare 
side. On the rudder, as on, the bows kinds \vci*e imported into Egypt from 



very distant countries as early a& the 
time of the 18th dynasty; and deal 
was then used for all common par- 
poaee, as well as the native sycamore. 
The bulls of boate were even some- 
times made of deal ; and it would 
have been strange if they had not 
discovered how much more it was 
adapted for the masts. In the time 
of the 4th, 6th, and other early dynas- 
ties the mast was double ; bat this 
was givon up aa cumbrous, and was 
not used after the accession of the 
ISth, or even of the 12tli dynasty.— 
[G. W.] 


* The custom of towingf up the 
stream is the same at present in 
the modern boatmen makp 
use of the stone in coming dow'n the 
stream, to impede the boat, which is 
done by suspending it from the stern, 
while the tamarisk raft before the 
head is dispensed with. The con- 
trivance Herodotus meutioua was not 
so mneh to increase the speed as to 
keep til© boat straight, by offering ti 
large and buoyant object to the 
stream. When the rowers are tired, 
and boats are allowed to float down, 
they turn broadside to the stream j 
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down-stream they are managed as follows. There is a raft 
belonging to each, made of the wood of the tamarisk, fastened 
together with a wattling of reeds ; and also a stone bored 
through the middle, about two talents m weight. The raft is 
fastened to the vessel by a rope, and allowed to float down the 
stream in front, while the stone is attached by another rope 
astern.^ The result is that the raft, hurried forward by the 
current, goes rapidly down the nver, and drags the “ baris ” 
(for so they call this sort of boat)® after it ; while the stone, 


and It woB to prevent tins that the 
stone and tamarisk raft were applied 
~[Q W] 

* A practice almost entirely similar 
IS described by Col Chesney as pre 
vailing to this day on the Euphrates 
Speaking of tho k^fah, or round river 
boat (of which a representation was 
given, vol 1 p 318), he says — “Those 
boats in descending the river have a 
bundle of hurdles attached, which float 
in advance, and a stone of the weight 
of two talents drags along the bottom 
to guide them ” (vol ii p 640) 

^ u®8chylu8 had used this word be 
fore Herodotus as the proper term for 
an Egyptian boat Cf Suppl 815 aud 
858 He bad albo poetically extended 
it to the whole fleet of Xerxes (Pers 
655) Euripides used it as a foreign 
terai (Cf Iph m Anlid 297 )3op- 

fidpvvs fidpi^as ) .Afterwards it came 
to be a nitre variant for ■vAoIbi' (Ste 


Blomfield’s note on JBschyl Perx 
659) 

[1 had supposed Bans to moan 
“ Boat of the Sun.” (At Eg vol ^ 
p 413, note) Bans has erroneously 
been derived from Bai, a “ palm 
branch,” which had certainly this 
meaning (and which is even used in 
John xn 13, ra twv ^oiy(K<t>y, 

“palm branches’), but Oua, or Ua, 
a “ boat,” 38 a diffciont word, thougli 
a Crock would write it with a ti 
iota The namo Bans is used by 
Plutarch (de Is s 18, lamblichus do 
Myst 8 b, ch V ), and others Theie 
was an Egyptian boat with a cabin, 
called by Stiabo thalamegns, or tha 
lamifcrus (xvn pp 1134 5), neod 
by the governors of provinces for 
visitmg Upper Egypt, and a similar 
one was employed in the funeral 
processions on tho sacred Lake 
of the 3Xad (No J) There was 
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■wkieli ie pulled along in the wake of the vesseh and lies- 
in the water, keeps the boat straight. ']^here are a vast 
numher of these vessels in Egypt, and some of them m?e of 
many thousand talents’ burthen.® 

also a small kind oi boat^ with a had cabins, often of great height a®d 
cabin or aTming, in which gentlemen size, and even common market boats 
were towed by their servants upon wore farnishod with them, and STiffl- 
tho lakes in their pleasure grounds cicntly roomy to hold cattle and 
(No. II.) But all their large boats various goods (No. IV.). — [G. W.] 



No. IV. 


^ The size of boats on tbe Nilo 
varies now as of old ; and some u-^ed 
for carrying corn, w'hich can only 
navigate the Nile during the inunda- 
tion, af© rated at from 2000 to 4800 
ardobs, or about 10,000 to 24,000 
bushels’ burthen. Tbe ships of war 
of the ancient Egyptians were not 
genially of great size, ar least in tbo 
curly times of the 18th and 39fch 
dynasties, when they had a single j 
row of from 20 to 1-1 or 50 cars, and 
■were similar to the “ long ships ” and 
mvTr})e6vT(pot of the Greeks, and the 
galleys of the Meditorranonn during 
the middle ages. Some wei*e of much 
larger dimensiona. Diodorus men- 
tions on© of cedar, dedicated by Sesos- 
triM to the god of Thebes, measuring 
280 cubits (from -120 to 478 feet) in 
length; and in later times they were 
remarkable both for length and height; 
one built by PtolemyPhilopatorhaving 
40 banks of oars, and measuring 290 
cubits (about 478 feet) in length, 38 
in breadth, and 48 cubits (about 83 
foot) in height, or 53 from the keel 
to the top of the poop, which carried 


4(M> aailors, besides 4000 rowers, and 
near 3000 soIdiorH. (Plut. Vit. Domet. 
Afhen. Deipu. p. 204; Plmy, vil. 
6C, who mentions one of 40, and 
an<ither of 50 banks of oars.) Athe- 
noeus says Philnpator built another, 
used on the Kile, half a stadium (about 
300 feet) long, upwards of 40 cubits 
broad, and nearly 30 high : and “ tho 
number belonging to Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus exceeded those of any other 
king (v. p. 20.3), he having two of 30 
bank'i, <mo of 20, four of 14, two of 12, 
fourteen of 1 1 , 1 liiiiy of 9, tbinty-soveu 
of 7, five of G, seventeen quinqueremes, 
and more than twice that number of 
quadrircraos, triremes,” &c. Ho also 
desciibos Hieio’s ship of 20 banks, 
sent as a present to Ptolemy (v.yip. 
20G, 207). It is singular that no 
Egyptian, Assyrian, (rreck, or Roman 
*tnowum©Bfc represents a galley of more 
than one, or at most two tiers of oars, 
except a Roman painting found in the 
Orti Famesiani, which gives ofifi vrith 
BSbeb, though trireme© and qt&^e- 
remas were the most genera^ 
ployed. — [G. W.] 
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97. When the Nile overflows, the country is converted into 
a sea, and nothing appears but the cities, which look like the 
islands in the Egean.’ At this season boats no longer keep 
the course of the river, but sail right across the plam. On 
the voyage from Naucratis to Memphis at this season, you 
pass close to the pyramids,® whereas the usual course is by 


7 This 18 perfectly tmo , and it etiU 
Tinppena m those years when the m* 
un«l ttion IB very high Though Savary 
and ofherB suppose the water no 


longer nsee as in the days of Hero- 
dotus, and foretell the gradcal de- 
orease of the inundation, it has been 
satisfactory to see the villages as 



described by the historian, as late as i8 dnrmg these high inundations that 
Mt> 1B48 Seneca gays, “Majorque we see the peasants rescuing their 
Ifptitia gentibus, quo ^femus terrarum cattle from the flooded lands, as de 
Buaniiiivuleiit ” (Nat Queost iv 2 ) It eenbed in the old paintings — [Q W ] 



® When the Nile is at that height, 
boats can go across country, as Hero 
dotns states, withont keeping to ,Jiie 
strefDl^ As Herodotus says that ra 
sailmg TO Naucratis from the Canopio 


ttionth you pass bv Anthylla and 
Arohandnipolis, it is clear that these 
townB stood to the west of the Cano- 
pic branch — [G W ] 
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the apex of the Delta, and the city of Cercasorus.® You can 
sail also from the maritime town of Canobus across the flat to 
Nahcratis, passing by the citiesof Anthylla' and Archandropolis. 

98. The former of these cities, which is a place of note, is 
assigned expressly to the wife of the ruler of Egypt for the 
time being, to keep her in shoes.® Such has been the custom 
ever since Egypt fell under the Persian yoke. The other city 
seems to me to have got its name of Archandropolis from 
Arohander the Phthian, son of Aeheeus,® and son-in-law of 
Danaus. There might certainly have been another Arohander ; 
but, at any rate, the name is notEgyptian.‘ 

99. Thus far I have spoken of Egypt from my own obser- 
vation, s-elating what I myself saw, the ideas that I formed 
and the results of my own researches. What follows rests on 
the accounts given me by the Egyptians, which I shall now 


See above, note ^ ch, 17. 

* neighbourhood of Anthylla 
celebrated for its wine, probably 
from the soil being light It stood to 
tho west of the Canopio branch, not 
at Gynsecopolis, as Larchor supposen, 
but iurthcr inland. On tho wines of 
Kgypt, SCO notes on oha, 18, 37, and 

60.— [ a w ] 

2 Aihonaiua ( 1 . p 33 F) says “ to 
find her in girdles ” (of dross) Plato 
uses tho samo expression when be 
says “ a territory in Persia was sot 
apart for and called the t^neen’s grrdh , 
another for tier veil, and others for 
the rest of ht r apparel.” Tho reve- 
nues of the Lake Moens, yirhich were 
settled on the queens of Egypt for 
tho purchase cl ointments, jewels, and 
other objects connected with the toi- 
lott®, amounted, as Diodorus says (i, 
C2), to a talent every day (moo note® 
on ch 149) , which, to those of 

Anthylla, would be a handsome allow- 
ance tor j}m-money ” Put a talent 
could not have been raised daily from 
that one fishery, and it would more 
probably include all those m Egypt, 
if it weio necessary to believe that 
such a sum was allowed to the queens. 
It was the custom of the Persian 


kings to assign tho revenues of towns 
as pm money to tho queens (Xonc^h. 
Anab 1 -1, 9; Plato, Aleibiad. I. p. 
123 C ), and they readily transfoiTed 
those oi the Egyptians to their own ; 
but Herodotus soems to say it was 
only after the Por&ian conquest tliat 
tho rovonues of Anthylla were so ap- 
plied See Cic Verr 111 33, and ooni- 
paro Corn. Nep Vit Themist. 10. — 
[G. W] 

* It would perhaps bo more natural 
to render this passage, ‘'Arohander, 
tho son of PhLhiufl, and grandson of 
AchfiBus;” but as Pausanias inakoa 
ALTchandor tho son of Achaeus and a 
Pbthian, smeo ho brings him from 
Pbfchidtis to the Peloponnese (Achaic. 
1 . § 3), and as tho woids of Heiodotus 
will bear the meaning given in Ibo 
text, it seems best to translate him lu 
this way. According to Pausanias 
(1. B c ) Axebandor married Scaja, the 

I daughter of Danaus, and had a son 

f whom be called Metanastes, m memory 
of hifi change of country. 

* This remark of Herodotus is very 
jufit, and AiThander was doubtless 
corrupted by the Greeks from bouig 
Egyptian name, — [G W ] 
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repeat, adding thereto some particulars which fell under my 
own notice. 

The priests said that Men was the first king of Egypt,*" and 
that it was he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis 
from the inundations of the Nile. Before hie time the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills which skirts 
Egypt on the side of Libya. He, however, by banking up the 
river at the bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs 
south of Memphis,® laid the ancient channel dry, while he dug 
a new course for the stream half-way between the two lines of 
hills. To this day, the elbow which the Nile forms at the 
point where it is forced aside into the new channel is guarded 
with the greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened 
every year ; for if the river were to burst out at this place, 
and pour over the mound, there would be danger of Memphis 
being completely overwhelmed by the flood. Men, the first 
king, having thus, by turning the river, made the tract where 
it IS used to run, dry land, proceeded in the first place* to 
build the city now called Memjihis,’ which lies in the narroi\ 

Manoblio, Eratosthenea, and other near the modern Kafr el lydt, 14 inilos 
wntus, agfee with UeiodotuB that bonih ot whore the Kilo 

Mi‘d or Mcneg (the Mna, or Mtnai, of takes a consuicruble bend, and from 
tho mouuuieult.) >\a 8 the lirst Lgyp- which point it would (if the provions 
tian king, and this is eoniirmod by direction of itd couise continued) run 
the lists of tlie MciTnioiiium, or lie- immediately below the Libyan moun- 
moseum, at ''JheboM, and by the Turin lams, and over the site of Menibhie. 

papyrus. The ^ods were Calculating Irom tho outside of Iliem- 
baid to liave roigned be- phie, this bend agrees exactly with 
fore Moncs, which some tho hundred Btcwlia, or neaily 114 
explain by supposing them English Mitrahmay being about 

the colleges ot piiests of the centre of the old city No traces 
those deities Menes is of these dykes arc now scon. — [G. W.] 
called by Munetho a “Thi- ^ Tho early foundation of MornnhiS 
into.” After his leign is proved by the names of the kin^g of 
tho kingdom appears to some of tho oldest dynasties being 
have been divided, and the roinaming found thcre*|^ and the preeedonc^j of 
kings of the 1 st and 2 nd dynasties the upper country may have been 
reigned m Upper Egypt, while th® owing to JHeuos being from This, a city 
8 rd and 4th ruled at Memphia , as Dr. of the Thcbaid neai Abydua, to which 
Hincka and Mr Stuart I’oole have Thebes succeeded as the capital of 
suggested See Hist. Not. App CH Upper Egyv)t Phtah, or Vulcan, was 
rm andTn. P.K.W pp. 29, dl, and 58. tho god of Memphis, to whom the 
— [GW] great temple was erected by Menes. 

“ The dyke of Menes was probably The lake was the one on which the 
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part of Egypt ; after which he further excavated a lake out- 
side the town, to the north and west, communicating with the 
river, which was itself the eastern boundary. Besides these 
works,® he also, the priests said, built the temple of Vulcan 
which stands within the city, a vast edifice, very worthy of 
mention. 

100. Next, they read me from a papyrus the names of three 
hundred and thirty monarchs,® who (they said) were his suc- 
cessors upon the throne. In this number of generations there 


funeral ooremomee were performcMl, 
and which the dead crosBed on the 
way to the tombs, aH at Thebos; and 
thiBj as Diodorns says (t 92, 1)(>), was 
the origin of the Acheruwan Ijake of 
the Greeks, which he poems to think 
was called AcherUHia at Heinphis 
The name of Memphis was Manofre, 
or Meu-nofr, “ the place (or haven) of 
good mon,” according to Pint irch 
(a 21), or “the abode of the gwKi 
one,” meaning ()s>inM ; and this has 
been retained in the Co}»tic Mefi, 
Momfi, Mon<fro, and Paruul, and in 
the modem Mant uf of the Delta It 
was also called the “ Und of the pyra 
raid” and “ot tho "white wall,” or 
“ bmlding ” See note on B in ch 
13 —[G W] 

8 Neither Menea nor his immediate 
succesBors have left any rnonumciits 
Hia name is only mentioned on those 
of a mneh later date Ihe names of 
the kings of the 4th dynasty are at 
the Pyramids, and of the Ctli moRtly 
in Lower and Middle Egypt} the 3r<l, 
4tli, and 6th being MeuijiluteB Those 
of the Enentels (or Ntentefs), and 
others of the 9th HeracJeopolite dy- 
nasty, are found at Thehos and tlse- 
whero , particnlarly at Hermojithis 
The 9th was contemporaTy with part 
of the 6th, the Gth, 11th, and 12th, 
and the monuments of the kings of 
the two last are found at Thebes 
Osirtoeen I , the loader of the 12th, 
ruled the whole of Egypt, and it was 
while this Diospolite dynasty ruled 
that the Shepherds came into Egypt 
and obtained possession of Memphis. 
During the reign of the 13th they 


extended their conquests into the The- 
baid, when the Egyptian kings took 
refuge m Ethiopia, wheio their names 
are found , and it was not till the 
accession of tho 18th that Amosib, the 
Icadei of that dynasty, expelled tho 
Shepherds from Egypt, and made the 
•whole country into one kingdom 
(See Hist Not in App CH viii ) — 
[G W] 

® That 18 from Menes to Moeris, who 
had not boon dead .990 years, when 
Herodotus was in Egypt about b c. 
455 (supra, ch 13) This would make 
the date of Moern loss than ISnO b c , 
and might correBpond with tho era of 
Monophres bc 1322, who stems to 
be the king ho here calls Mceiis, the 
Mendes of Diodorus (i 6l and 97) 
Tlie name Mcens was evidontly attri- 
buted to several kings (see note on 
ch 13) Tho Moens here mentioned 
could not hnvo lived before tho 
founders of tho Pyramids and the first 
SesoBtris; tho 330 kings should thcio- 
foro include all the kings of tho 
Egyptian dynasties to the time of 
M( uophres, and this being tho groat 
Egyptian era will account for tho 
reign of that king being mentioned 
BO often as one from which they dated 
events The number of 330 kings, 
which appears also to be given by the 
Turin papyrus, was evidently taken 
from the sum of all the roigns to the 
end of the 18th dynasty, or to the 
accession of Berneses II Eusebius 
indeed gives little more than 800 
kings from Menes to the end of the 
18th dynasty, though his numbers are 
very uncertam, and his summation 
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were eighteen Ethiopian kings,* and one queen who was a 
native ; all the rest were kings and Egyptians. The queen 
bore the same name as the Babylonian princess, namely, 
Nitocris.® They said that she succeeded her brother ; ® he had 


comes within four of Africanus. At 
all events, it is evident that the 330 
kings cannot be calculated from 
Meiies to Amun m he 111 (the Moenfi 
of the Labyrinth, and the Lamans of 
Manetho) As there are only 204 
kings from Mones to Lamana, the 4th 
king of the I2th dynasty, and far less 
if contemporaneousness be allowed 
for, and though Amun in he III was 
the real Mcens of the Labyrinth, these 
calculations of time were not made to 
him, but to a much later reign, — the 
6xed ohronologioal period of Meno- 
phres, who by mistake has been con- 
founded with Mosna (See notes on 
chs 13 and 124 ) The Sesostris who 
came “after thorn” could not be 
Sesostris of the 12th dynasty, as he 
reigned before Amun-m he HI (the 
real Moens) , and this must refer to 
the latei (supposed) Sesostris, or 
fecthos, whose exploits, together with 
those of his son Ilemeses 11 , have 
been attributed to one king, under the 
name of Sesostris Soe note ^ on cb 
lUi—fG W1 

^ The infcennamages of the Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian loval families may 
ho inferred from the sculptures 
“ Iho loyal son of Kush” (Cush, or 
1 thiopia) 18 also often mentioned, 
somtLiineB holding the office ot flabel- 
him beaier on the right of a Phaiaoh , 
though this title of “royal sou” pro- 
bably belonged to Egyptian piinces 
who were viceroys of Ethiopia , 
foreign prmces being merely styled 
‘ chiefs But the Ethiopians who 
sat on the thione of Egypt may have 
claimed thoir nght either as descend- 
ants of those princes, or through 
intermarriages with daughters of the 
Pkiaraohs The eighteen Ethiopian 
kings were probably the early SabacoB 
of the 13th dynasty, one of whose 
names is found on a statae in the Isle 
of Argo, and another at Semneli, in 


Ethiopia, who ruled there while the 
Shepherds were in Egypt It was 
this right of the female members of 
the royal family to the throne that 
led 80 many foreigners who had 
manied Egyptian prmoesses to assert 
their claims, some of which were But- 
cessful — [G W ] 

*lhe fact of Nitocns having been 
an early Egyptian queen la proved by 
her name, Neitakn, occurring in the 
Torm papyrus, and as the last sove 



reign of Manetho’s 6th dynasty There 
was another Nitocna, of the 26th 
dynasty, written Noitakn, with tho 
uoual name of the goddess Neith 
Eratostbenos trauslates Kitocria 
“ Minerva Victnx ” It is remarkable 
that Nitooris of the 26th dynasty 
Jived about the same time as the 
Babylonian queen The name is per- 
fectly Egyptian Tho queen of 
Psammetiohua III , a daughter of his 
predecessor, had the same name as 
the (supposed) wife of Nebuchadnez- 
zar , and it IS not impossible that the 
famous Nitooiis may have been 
another of the same name and family, 
demanded in maiTiage by the king of 
Babylon on bis invasion of Egypt. 
Seo note on ch 177, and historical 
notice m the Appendix — [G W ] 

^ This would seem to he Menthesu- 
phis II , the fifth king of Manetho’s 
6th dynasty, who reigned only a year 
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been king of Egypt, and was put to death by his subjects, who 
then placed her upon the throne. Bent on avenging his death, 
she devised a cunning scheme by which she destroyed a vast 
number of Egyptians. She constructed a spacious under- 
ground chamber, and, on pretence of inaugurating it, con- 
trived the foUowmg : — Inviting to a banquet those of the 
Egyptians whom she knew to have had the chief share in 
the murder of her brother, she suddenly, as they were feasting, 
let the river m upon them, by means of a secret duct of large 
size. This, and this only, did they tell me of her, except that, 
when she had done as I have said, she threw herself into an 
apartment full of ashes, that she might escape the vengeance 
whereto she would otherwise have been exposed. 

101. The other kings, they said, were personages of no note 
or distinction,^ and left no monuments of any account, with 


* Their obecnnty was owing to 
Egypt being part of tho time under 
the dominion of the Shepherds, who, 
finding Egrpt divided into aereral 
kingdoms, or prmcipalities, invaded 
the country, and succeeded at length 
in dispossessing the Memphite kings 
of their tcrntoiics Thoir invasion 
seems to liave originated m some 
claim to tho throne, probably through 
pievioUB marriages This would ac 
count for iliea being sometimes m 
alliance with the kings of the rest of 
the country , for their conquest 
having been made “ without a battle,” 
IS Manetho save , and for its not 
having wciakened the power of Egypt, 
which that of a foreign enemy would 
have done They came into Egypt 
about the beginning of the 12th 
dynasty, but did not extend thoir 
dominion beyond Lower Egypt till 


tho end of that dynasty They thou 
ruled contemporaneously with the 
7th, 8th, loth, 13th, and 14th dynas 
ties, till at length the whole of the 
Egyptian power bocoming vested m 
one native king Ames (called Aiuusib 
and Tethmosis by Manetho and 
JoHophus), Mho was tho first of the 
18th dynasty, the Shepherds were 
driven out of the country, and tho 
Theban or Dioapohto kings ruled the 
whole of Egypt It IB still uncortain 
of what race tho Shepherds were 
Some are called by Manetho Pheem 
Clans (See Historical Notice in the 
App ) Eusebius (Chron p 27) says 
Phoenix and Cadmu'i going from Egyp 
tian Thobes reignod ovei Tyre and 
Sidon, which might apply to the expul- 
Bion of the “Phoonidan Shephoida” 
from Egypt, and the lelationship of 
Egypt and Phoenicia is pointed out by 


Neptane =. Libya 


A genor, King of Phoenicia Belus Anchinop daughter of Nlliia 

^1 ~ I 

■£gyptaB Banaus 

a pedigree in Apollodonis (Bibl ii 1, I pides, Cephous and Phmous were also 
4) , who adds that, according to Eun- j sons of Belus and Anchinoe — [G W ] 
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the exception of the last, ■who was named MceriB.® He left 
several memorials of his reign — ^the northern gateway of the 
temple of Vulcan, the lake excavated by his orders, whose 
dimensions I shall give presently,® and the pyramids built by 
him in the lake, the size of which wdl bo stated when I describe 
the lake itself wherem they stand. Such were his works : the 
other lungs left absolutely nothmg. 

102. Passing over these monarchs, therefore, I shall speak 
of the kmg who reigned next, whose name was Sesostris.’ 


* See note ® on ch 13, and note • 
on ch 100 

* Infra, oh 149 

^ The original Sesoetris was the first 
king of the 12tli dynasty, Osirtaaen, 
or Seeortason I , who was the first 
groat Ji.gjptian conqueror, but when 
Osiroi or Sethi (Sethos), and his son 
llemeses II surpassed the exploits 
( f their predecessor, the name of 
Sesustns became confounded with 
bcthus, and the conquests of that 
king, and his still greater son, were 
ascribed to the original Sesostris 
1 hia explains the assertion of Dicmar 
lIius that Sesostns was tbo successor 
of Horus, mistaken foi tho god, but 
rtally Ibo list king of the 18th 
dynasty For thosio tT\o kings dul 
i-uccfed Uorua (tho reign of Kcraeses I 
the father of Sethi, being so short as 
to bo ovorlock(d) aiid their union 
under one name, Scsostris, is accounted 
lor by Eonitaes II having ruled con 
jointly with his father dunng the 
< arly and principal part of hia reign 
Mr I’oolo very properly Bnggeste that 

Manfthos “Screws b Kal Pf/iferfft/s ” 
should be “ S Kal P ” Tina is ic 
(inirtd ilbo by thelongtb of their leigns 
(that of the 2nd Eemeaes being fiom 
f)3 to 66 years) , and by the age of 
Itomesos , and the sculptures at 
Kamak show that he accompanied 
hiB father in his early campaigns It 
seems too that in the first Sesostns 
two kings, Osirtasen I and III , were 
comprehended , as several were under 
the name of Moens Strabo (xv p 
9V8) makes Sesostiis and even Tear 


con (Tirhakah) both go into Europe 
The groat victories over the Scythians 
could not be attributed to the early 
besostris, though some rums near old 
Eossayr (see n ch 158) pivivd that in 
the reign of Amun m he II , who 
reigned for a short time conteropo 
mneously with Osirtasen I , the Egyp 
tians hod already (in his 28th year) 
extended their conquests out of Egypt, 
having defeated the people of Fount, 
with whom tbo kings of the 18th and 
19th dynasties were afterwards at 
war Tho people of Fount were a 
northern race, being placed at Soleb 
and elsewbero with the Asiatic tnbep 
They appear to ha^e lived in Arabia 
probably in the Bouthoni, as well as 
northern part , and their tribute at 
Thob( 8, in the time of rhothtnes III , 
coubisted of nory ebony, apes, and 
other southern j reductions , partly 
perhaps obtained by CDinmerce Ele 
phants and brown bears were also 
brought by the northern race of 
Rot u n, or Kot h no, who come next 
to Mesopotamia m tho list of oon 
quered oountrios Osirtasen I pos 
sossed the peninsula of Mount Smai, 
alioady conquered in the age of the 
4th dynasty, and extended his arms 
far into Ethiopia, where his menu 
nients aie found , and this maybe the 
ex(>editjou alluded to by Diodorus as 
tho bcguimng of hia exploits, unlesB 
ho had in view I he oonquesta of 
bethi and Hemesea II , which reached 
still farther south, continuing those of 
Amenoph III in Ethiopia and the 
Boudon Some think Osirtasen III 
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He, the priests said, first of all proceeded in a fleet of ships of 
war from the Arabian gulf along the shores of the Erythraean 
Sea, subduing the nations as he went, until he finally reached 
a sea which could not be navigated by reason of the shoals.® 
Hence he returned to Egypt, where, they told me, he ooUeeted 
a vast armament, and made a progress by land across the 
continent, conquering every people which feU in his way. In 
the countries where the natives withstood his attack, and fought 
gallantly for their liberties, he erected piUars,® on which he 
inscribed his own name and country, and how that he had 
here reduced the inhabitants to subjection by the might of hia 
arms : where, on the contrary, they submitted readily and 

was Sesoetns, becaaae he is treated Toyiige of 8cylax down the Indus 

with diTine honours on the monu* from Caapatyrus to the ocean, and 

menta of Thotkmefi III , butthiamay thence along shore to Suez (infra, 

have been fiom some rights to the iv 44), would have bionght the know 

throne being denved from him, or ledge of these facts to the Egyptians, if 

from his having established the they did not possess it before The 

frontier on the Ethiopian tide at this conquests of Sesostns in this direction 

spot ; though it seems also to accord seom to be pure fables 

with Manetho’s account of Sesostns ^ These memorials, which belong to 
being considered as the first (or Remesos 11 , are found in Syna, on 

greatest) after Osins ” But neither the rocks above the mouth of the 

the conquests nor the monuments of Lyons (now Nahr el Kelb) Strabo 

the third Osirtasen show him to have says a stela on the Ked Sea records 

equalled the first , and if he fixed on his conquests over the Iroglodytee 

Semneh as the frontier of Egypt, it (b xvj p 1093) Tho honour paid 

was withm the limits of his predeceS' by Sesostris to those who resisted hia 
Bor’e conquests That Semneh was the arms and fought courageously, is 
frontier defence against the Etluo- one of many proofs of the civilized 
plans 18 shown by an inscription there, habits of the Egyptians, and these 
and by the water gate in both for sentiments contrast strongly with tlio 
trosBee being on the Egyptian side of cruelties practieod by the Asiatic 
the works. The monuments of Osir conquerors, who flayed alive and toi 
tasen I are found everywhere from tured those who opposed them, as tho 
the Delta to Ethiopia (See Hist Turks have done in more recent times 
Notice in App ch viii ) — [G W] (See Layard’s drawings, and the Nine 

^ This 18 perhaps an indication that veh sculptuies in the British Museum ) 
the Egyptians in tho time of Hero Tho victories of Remeses II are ropr© 
dotus were aware of tho difficulties sentedon the monuments of Thebes, 
of the navigation towards the mouths and it is worthy ot notice that when 
of the Indus The waters of this Germanicus naited them no mention 
river m the flood-time discolour the was made of Sesostris as the g^al 
sea for three miles, and deposit vast oonqneror, bat of Rhamses, the real 
quantities of mud, forming an ever- king, whose sculptures he was shown 
shifting senes of shoals and shallows by the pnests (Tacit Ann ii 60 ) 
very dangerous to vessels (See Tho mistake is theiefore not Egyjitjan 
Geograph. Joum vol iii p 120) The — [G W ] 
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Without a struggle, he iiiBcribed on the pillars, in addition to 
tiiese particulars, an emblem to mark that they were a nation 
of women, that is, unwarlike and effeminate. 

103. In this way he traversed the whole continent of Asia, 
whence he passed on into Europe, and made himself master 
of Scythia and of Thrace, beyond which countries I do not 
think that his army extended its march. For thus far the 
pillars which he erected are still visible ; ' but in the remoter 
regions they are no longer found. Eetuming to Egypt from 
Thrace, he came, on his way, to the banks of the river Phasis. 
Here I cannot say with any certainty what took place. Either 
lie of his own accord detached a body of troops from his mam 
army and left them to colonise the country, or else a certain 
number of his soldiers, wearied with their long wanderings, 
deserted, and established themselves on the banks of this 
stream.^ 

104. There can be no doubt that the Colchians are an 


‘ Kicpert (as quoted by M. Texior, 
Asie Miueure, n p 306) coDcludos 
from this, that HorodotuB had seen 
the Thracian stelao But Herodotus 
does not say so ; and such a point is 
coitamly not to be assumed without 
distinct warrant from liis words It 
18 to the last degree improbable that 
Som)stii8, or any othei Egyptian con 
qutrtjr, ever penetrated through bey 
tbia into Thrace The Egyptian 
jiriosts did not oven advance such a 
claim when they converhod With 
(Teimanicns (Tacit Ann u 60) Tho 
CaucaHua is tho turtbest limit that 
tail }?osaib}y be a&sjgfied to tho >{«* 
niessule conquests, and tho 8cj thians 
subdued must have dwelt withm that 
boundary 

* If it bo really true that Sosostna 
loft a colony on the Phasis, bis object 
inay be explained m tho same manner 
as that of the Argonautio expedition , 
both being to obtain a share of that 
lucrative trade, which long continued 
to flow m that direction, and was the 
object of the Genoese settlements on 
tho Black 8ea from the thirteenth to 


the fifteenth century The trade 
from India and Arabia took various 
chaDflds at different penods. In 
Solomon’s time^ the Phoomcians had 
already brought it through the Red 
Sea; and hm offering them a more 
Convenient load thence through the 
Valley of Petra, enabled him to enter 
into 'in advantageous treaty with, and 
to obtain a shaio of the trade flora, 
that jealous merchant people ^’he 
trade was frequently divi rted into dif- 
ferent cbannolH , as undci tho Egyptian 
Caliphs, and at other tunes But it also 
piiesed at tho same periods by an over- 
land louto, to which m the earliest ages 
it was probably confined, and if Colchis 
was the place to which the former 
was diroctid, this would account for 
the endeavour of tho Egyptian con- 
queror to establish a colony there, 
and secure possession of that import- 
ant point The trade of Colchis may, 
however, like ita golden fleece, simply 
relate to tho gold brought to it from 
tho interior —[G W] Compaie vol. 

1 . Essay x § 7, sub fln. 
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Egyptian race.® Before I heard any mention of the fact from 
others, I had remarked it myself. After the thought had 
struck me, I made inquiries on the subject both in Colchis 
and in Egypt, and I found that the Colchians had a more 
distinct recoEection of the Egyptians, than the Egyptians had 
of them. StiE the Egyptians said that they belieYcd the 
Colchians to be descended from the army of Sesostris. My oim 
conjectures were founded, first, on the fact that they are 
black-skinned and have wooEy hair,* which certainly amounts 


^ Aocordmg to Agathias (li p 65) 
the Lazia of the country about Trebi 
zond are the legitimate descendants 
of the ancient Colchians The lan- 
guage of this race is Turanian, and 
boars no particular resemblance to 
that of ancient Egypt (See Muller^s 
Langnagoa of tho Seat of War, pp 
118-5 ) 

* Herodotus also alludes in ch 57 
to the block colour of the Egyptians ; 
bnt not only do the paintings point- 
edly distinguisli the Egyptians from 
the blacks of Africa, and even from j 
the copper coloured Ethiopians, both ; 
of ■whom are nhown to have been of 
tho same hue as thoir descendants 
but the niumTniea prove that tho 
^ffjptians vioro neither hlark nor 
woolly.haired, and tho formation of 
the head at onct decides that they arc : 
of Asintic. and not of African, origin 
If IS evident they could not have 
changed in colour, as Larchor eup 
poses, from the time of Heiodotus to 
that of AniTnianus Marcellmus, who 
after all only says they are “ mostly 
dusky and dark ” (xxii Id), but not 
‘ black , " for though the Ethiopians 
have for more than 3000 years inter 
Tuarnod with black women from tho 
Soudan, who form great part of their 
hareems, they still retain their copper 
colour, without becoming negroes ; 
and indeed this may serve as a nega- 
tive datum for those who speculate on 
change of colour in the human race 
That the Egyptians were dark and 
their hair coarse, to European eyes, is 
trne , but it is difficult to ex})lain the 
broad asacition of Herodotus, espe- 


cially as be uses the superlative of 
the samo word, “ most woolly,” in 
speaking of the hair of the Ethiopians 
of the West, or the b)a>ckB of Africa 
(B Til ch 70) The hair he had no 
opportunity of seeing, as the Egyp 
tians shaved their beads and beards , 
and blackness of colour is, and always 
was, a very conventional term; for 
the Hebrews even called the Arabs 
“black,” kedar, the “ cedrei ” of Phny , 
tkougb ■^"’p may only mean of a dark, 
or sunbunit hue (PliD v 11 see note 
on Book 111 ch 101) The negroes of 
Africa, m the paintings of Thebes, 
cannot be miwtaken , and the Egyp 
tians did not fail to heighten the can 
catnre of tbatmaiked race by giving 
to their scanty dress of hide the ndi- 



cnlons addition of a tail. Egypt was 
called Ohemi, “ block,” from the colour 
of the nch soil, not from that of the ^ 
people (see note ^ on ch 16) Onr 
“blacks” and “Indians” are equally 
indefinite w ith the blacks or Ethiopians 
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to but little, since several other nations are so too; but 
further and more especially, on the circumstance that the 
Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians, are the only, 
nations who have practised circumcision from the earhest 
times. The Phoenicians and the Syrians of Palestine ' them- 
selves confess that they learnt the custom from the Egyptians ; 
and the Syrians who dwell about the nvera TbermoAon and 
Parthenius,® as well as their neighbours the Macronians,’ 


of old The f&ct of the ^gypiiana 
representing their women yellow and 
the men red enfficea to ahow a grada. 
tion of hue, whereae if they had been 
a black race the women would have 
been black also — [G W J 
® Utirodotua apparently alludoa to 
the Jews Palestine and Philistine are 
the same name He may be excused 
for supposing that the Jews borrowed 
ciicuinoisjon from the D^yptians, amce 
they did not practice it as a regular 
and QuiverBal custom totil after they 
left iiigypt, which is proved by the 
now generation m the wilderness not 
being oitcumcised till their oriival oa 
the plains of Jericho (Joshua v 6, 7), 
though the custom had been adopted 
by the Patriarchs and their famibes 
from the titno of Abraham Even (la 
Toliri vii 22) our Saviour Hays, “Moaee 
guve you circumcision (not bocauso 
it is oi Moses, but of the fathois) ^ 
and any writer of antiquity might 
niittirally suppose tliat the Jews bor 
lowed from Egypt a rite long estabv 
li^hed there , for it was already 
commuu at least as early as the 4tli 
dynasty, and probably earlier, long 
before the birth of Abraham Horodotug 
IS in-iLitiLd in calling the Jews Sjnans, 
as Llity were comprehended geographi 
Lill} under that name , and they wero 
oidcred to “apeak and say before tUo 
■Lord God A Si^nan ready to perish 
was my father, and he went down into 
^ t^ypt and sojourned there with a 
few and became there a nation ’’ 
(Etut XXVI 5) Pausanias (i 5) speaks 
ot tho “ Hebrews who are above 
tnc bynans, ’ inrtp 'X^puv Syria com 
prehended the whole country from 
the passes of Cilicia (now Adana) to 


Egypt, though parts of it wore separate 
and distinct provinces See note on 
Book vn oh 72 — [G W ] 

® The Syrians hoie intended are un- 
donbledly the Cappadocians (supra, i 
72, 76), m whose country the nver 
Therm6don IS commonly placed (Scy- 
lax Penpl p 80, Strab 12 p 792, 
Plin H N VI 3 , Ptol V 6 ) It is 
cunous, however, to find m such a 
coDQOction a mention of tho Parthe. 
Dius, which IS tho modern Chati 8u, or 
nvor of Bartan, a stream considerably 
to the W of the Halys, ascribed by 
the geographers either to Papblagonia 
(Scylax p 81 , Stmb xii p 787 , 
Plm H N VI 2) or to Bithynia (Ptol 
V 1) Herodotus elsewhere (i 78) 
distinctly states that Cappadocia lay 
entirely to the E of the Halys, and 
that tho legiou to the W was Paphla 
goDia The limits of the countries, 
no doubt vaiy greatly in ancient 
wnleifl (cp Xi n Anab V v vi , with 
Scyl Penpl I s c } , hut with so dis 
tinot au expression of his views on the 
part of Herodotus in one place, it 
seems impossible that in another he 
can have intended to extend Cap 
padocia three deqt ees fv/rther to the W 
I should therefore incline to think, 
either that the namo is corrupted, or 
that a different Partheuius is meant — 
the name boxng ono which would be 
J/kely to ho given hy the Greeks to 
any stream in the country of the 
Amazons 

^ The Macronians are mentioned by 
Xenophon (Auab IV viii § 1) as 
situated inland at no great distance 
from Trapezus (Trebizoad) Strabo 
(xii p 795) agrees with this, and m 
forms us that they were afterwards 
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Bay that they have recently adopted it from the Colohians, 
Now these are the only nations who use circumcision, and it 
is plain that they all imitate herein the Egyptians.® With 
respect to the Ethiopians, indeed, I cannot decide whether 
they learnt the practice from the Egyptians, or the Egyptians 
from them ® — it is undoubtedly of very ancient date in Ethiopia 
— but that the others derived their knowledge of it from 
Egypt is clear to me from the fact, that the Phoenicians, 
when they come to have commerce with the Greeks, cease to 
follow the Egyptians in this custom, and allow their children 
to remain uncircumcised. 

105. I will add a further proof of the identity of the Egyp- 
tians and the Colchians. These two nations weave their linen 
in exactly the same way, and this is a way entirely unknown 
to the rest of the world ; they also in their whole mode of life 
and in their language resemble one another. The Colohian 
linen^ is called by the Greeks Sardinian, ^hile that which 
comes from Egypt is known as Egyptian. 

106. The pillars wliich Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared ; but in the part 
of Syria called Palestine, I myself saw them still standing,''* 


called Sanni. They occur a^am, iii. 
94, and vii 78. 

8 Circumcision was not practised by 
tho Philistines (1 ham xiv xvii. 
26 , xviii 27 j Snm i 20 , 1 Ohrou. 
X 4i), nor by the g'eneiality of the 
PhcDnioianH ; for while it is said of 
Pharaoh (Ezek xxxi 18 , xxxii 32) 
that he should “ ho in the 7indst of 
the uncirctunoiscd,” and ICdom (xxxii 
29) *‘with the nucircumcised/’ Klam, 
Meshech, Tnbal, and tho Zidunioos 
(xxxii. 24>, SO) “go down uncircnm- 
oised.” Josephus (Antiq vm 20 3) 
maintains that no others in Syria were 
circumcised bnt the Jews The Abya- 
sinians still retaia. the nte, though 
they are Christians of the Copt Church. 

-raw] 

® It has been already shown that 
the Ethiopians borrowed their reli- 
gious institutaons from Egypt. — S|^ 


notes ® on ch. 29, and ® on oh. 30. — 
[G. W.] 

* Colchis was famous for its linen. 
It was taken to Sardis, and being 
thoiice imported received tho name of 
Sardian 2ap5oviKbv, “ Sardinian,” 
may be a mistake for Zapdtai'ify. The 
best linen nets for hunting purposes 
are said by J. Pollux* to have come 
from Egypt, Colchis, Carthago, or 
bardiB (Onom. 5. 4. 26). It is pos- 
Bible that tho linen of Colchis may 
have bad tho Egyptian name Sindon, 
or shentj and that this may have been 
converted into Sardon. (See note ® 
on ch 66). Sindon was also used 
fiomotimos to signify "Indian.” (Plia 
vn 20) — [G. W.] 

® Tho Btel© seen by Herodotus in 
Syria were doubtless those on the 
rock near Berytus (Btyroot), at the 
mouth of the T.ycus (Aaftr el Kelb), 
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AMth the writing above mentioned, and the emblem distinctly 
M^ible.® In Ionia also, there are two representations of this 
pnnce engraved upon rocks, ^ one on the road from Ephesus to 


rnirnived by Eemeees II oneiRdodi 
( nil lI to Amun, another to Pthah, and 
H third to Re, the gods of Thebesj 
Mf^niphis, and Heliopolis, the tliroe 
j-riinpal cities on his march throagh 
{ pt Almost the only hictoglyphics 
n « ti iocable arc on tho jamba of the 
{ ililcts, which have one of the uru'iI 

mulafi “ the good god ’ or ‘ Phrah 
( ! Imnioh) the powerful king of 

I inj?s Hemesea, to whom hfo has boon 
L v» n like the aim,’* but tho linen 
1 ( |{ vv tho figure of tho king, who 
^hvs the foreign chiefs befoiothcgod, 
uid which should contain the mention 
( t hiH victories, are too much defaced 
t be legible The doubts of M de 
Niulcy ii*Hp©ctiiig tho goriuinonosfl of 
till -^0 sUlje aie exlraordmaty m tUcso 

diivfe 1 ,^ 

( lose to them are stelse of an Assy 
r 'll! kiTig w ho IS now found to be Sen 
r irhi nb, who built tho great palace at 
K vuripk 

Mr Liyard (Nmovch and Babvlon, 
T S')"), note) tnentions colossal hgiires 

< t in Egyptian fipbinx and two iiricstfl 
( \rv( d on a rock above the city of An 
nub— [G W] 

Accorclincr to the record seen by 
lictodotas, Scsostiis considered tho 
jfople of Palestine a cowardly mro 
to the power of Egypt they inuRt 
have boon insignificant and though 
the numbers of the PhilistinoH mado 
thim troubleBome to tho Ibraelitcs, 
thtyarejiot njpresented as tho same 
T Wiant people as the Anakim (Nnm 
xni 28,83, Deut 11 21, jx 2), who, 
being far l&ss zinznerous, wero oojj 
quored by Joshua (Josh xi 21, 23), 
a remnant only remaining in Gaza, 
t'ath, and Aehdod (Azotus) In Amos 
('* 7) the Philistines are said to have 

< ome from Caphtor (See Hist Not 

App c^ van I 17 ) 

Josephus (Antiq vni 10 2) applies 
this bad compliment to the Jews, and 
PnppoBes it was recorded by Shishalc, 
to whom Uehoboam gave up Jerusa. 


lem without resistance He thinks 
Herodotus has apjiked his actions to 
Sesoetria — [G W ] 

^ A figuiG, which seems certainly to 
be one of the two here mentioned by 
Tlcrodotns, has been diaooveied at 
on what appe^s to have been 
tho aiioienb road from Sardis to 
Smyrna It wa« first noticed, I be 
lio>e, by the Rev J C Rinouard 
I 1 ho height, as measured by M Texier 
(Asio Minoure, 11 p 301) is two 
I’lcnch in6tn s and a half, which cor 
I rcfipoiifls witlim a smaU fraction with 
tho nieasureiuent of our author Its 
general character is decidedly Egyp- 
tian, stiongly recalling the Egyptian 
sculptures at the mouth of the Nahi 
el Kolb, jettbeio arc points of detail, 
as the shape of the shnes, in which it 
is peculiar, and lion Egyptian No 
figure lias bodi found in Egypt with 
shoes of winch the* jionits have a ten 
donoy to turn up Aguu, the cla^hr 
or “ cnlasiiiR ” (supr'i, ch 81, note®) 
of an Egyptian la never stuped or 
a^niled in the way Uiat that ot the 
hi ulpture is The hat or helmet 
too, though pcrbnps it bears a greater 
robi mblam c to the ordninry Egyptian 
head dross of the kings and gods than 
to any^itboi knowm foiin, yet wants a 
leading feature of that head dress — 
the curious c iirvo projecting in front 
(beo eh 35, note^) Thus the sup 
po-scd figuie of SesostriR clearly differs 
fiom all puiely Egyptian types It 
biwH a iM>w and a spear exactly as 
dcstriboil, only that the former is in 
the right and the latter in tho left 
hand , bat this difference may only 
indicate a defect of memory in oar 
author H here are not now any traces 
of hieroglyphics upon the breast of the 
figoie, but as this portion of the rook 
IB much weather worn, they may have 
diaappcaicd in tho lapse of ages 
Some faintly marked characters, in- 
clnding a figure of a bird, intervene 
between tho spear.head dud the face, 
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Phoceea the other between Sardie and Smyrna. In each case 
the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a span high, 
with a spear in his right hand and a bow in his left,® the rest 

in. wh-ioh M Ampere is said to trace really Egyptian, but there seems to be 
some of the titles of Raineses the at any rate no doubt that it is one of 
Great Kosollmi and Kiepert hare the figures seen by Herodotus, and 
questioned whether ihe sculpture is | believed by him to represent Sesoe* 



Rock Sculpture at Rinfl, near Smyrna 


ins (See the remarks of M Texier, one of these is an Egyptian, the other 
Afeie Mmeure, vol ii pp 805,306) an Ethiopian weapon Both were used 

* Herodotus evidently supposes that by the two people , but the bow was 
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of his costume being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. 
There is an inscription across the breast from shoulder to 
shoulder,® in the sacred character of Egypt, which says, 
'■ With my own shoulders,’ I conquered this land.” The 
conqueror does not tell who he is, or whence he .comes, 
though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence it has 
been imagined by some of those who have seen these forms, 
that they are figures of Memnon ; ® but such as think so err 
\eiy widely from the truth. 


ronHidered particularly Ethiopian, as 

>>oil as Libyan, and “Toah,” 

t) y Coptic Ethaush, was a name given 
to Noithern Ethiopia. The laud of 
liic niue bowa was a torm applied to 

Li bya, i'TTTT*! 

nhitb vas also called Phit, the 

‘ bow ” if ^ 

l\\ 

N'ljjliiuhim, the son of Mizraim, in 
(iL,f) X 13, ifl the same aa the Egjp- 
imn plural Niphaiat, “ the bows ” 
t'liut and Lubim aie placed together 
witli Ethiopja and Egypt as the helper^ 
cf “populous No,” Thcbca, in Nahum 
(ill D) , and in Ezekiel (xxx 5), 
l>fhiopia (Kdsh), and Libya (Phut), 
and Lydia (Ldd), and all the (Arab) 
niiiiglod people, and. Chub (Kdb), aud 
tb( meu of the land winch is in 
loQgut," are to fall with Egypt and 
Etluopia Ldd IS not Lydia in Afaia 
Minoi Phut, or Phit, may have been 
tlif' Libyan side of the Nile thioughout 
lK\pt and Nubia It is remarkable 
t! ul the Ethiopian bow is unstrung, 
ill it of Libya strung. (See note on 
bix k 111 ch 21 ) The expression in 
hierogij phicfl, “ Phut Ethosh,” appeals 
to b© the western bank of Ethiopia 
The bow carried by the Ethiopians in 
battle 18 like that of Egypt , that in 
the navie of Northern Ethiopia 
CTo^h") resembles the bow now 
in India. This last is even seen 



in tho hand of one of Sheshonk’s 
(Shishak's) prisoners. — [G W J 

* This IS not an Egyptian custom, 
though Assynan figures are found 
with aimw-hoadcd inscriptions en- 
graved across thorn, and over the 
di apery as well as the body, and tho 
Assyrian figures close to those of 
Romeses at the ff^ahr el Kolh may 
possibly have led to this r^tak%r^ 
[G WJ 

* The idea of strength was often, 
conveyed by this oxproRBion, instead 
of “ by the force of my arm ” (op “ os 
kumcrosque deo similis”). — [G W ] 

* Herodotus shows his discrimination 
in rejecting tho notion of his being 
Memnon, which Imd already become 
«r©valont among the Greeks, who saw 

#• Memnon everywhere lu Egypt, merely 
" because he was mentioned m ITomer. 
A similar crroi is mado at tlio picbont 
day in expecting to find a reference to 
Jewish history on tho monuments, 
though it IS obviously not tho custom 
of any people to locortl tlioir misfor- 
tunes to postonty in painting or 
sculpture (See note * on ch 136, 
and App ch v ) The Egyptians 
scorn to have taken advantage of 
Greek credulity in persuading visitors 
that the moat remarkable statue, 
tomb, and temple at Thebes, or Aby- 
das, were mado by tho prince they 
usually inquired about, and with 
whoso history they fancied themselves 
acquainted , though Memnon, if h« 
ever existed, was not after all an 
Egyptian, nor even from any port of 
the valley of the Nile According to 
Diodorus (ii. 22) ho was sent by 
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107 . ’33118 Sesostrisr the priests went on to say, upon his 
return home, accompanied by vast multitudes of the people 
whose oountrieB he had subdued,® was received by his brother,^ 


Tentamiis, tho Slsi kmg of AsRyna 
after Bemiraoiis, with a force of 
10,000 Ethiopians and the same num 
bcr of StliBanB, and 200 chariots, to 
assist Pnam (the brother of his father 
’J ilhunns), when bcinff killed m an 
ftinbnsoade by the Theflsalians, hft 
body was recoyerpd and hurM by the 
pjthiopians These wore Ethiopians 
of Asia, and those of Africa did not 
bnrn their dead Herodotus also 
sponks of tho palace of Metnnon, and 
(alls Susa a Memnonian ijity {v 53, 
54-, and vii 151) Btrabo and Pan. 
haniaa with Herodotus and Dio 
dome in making Sosa th^ oity of 
Memnon. It M- 4|(^^XDpossible tliat 
th^^ Gnlhi^, oi Ethiopians, 

were the driginal colonizers of the 
African CoBh, from the Arabian golf, 
and that the Etbumians monHoned 
by Ensebina from Manotho, *'who, 
migrated fro®(ji.’'the nvti Indus and 
settled ve^s to Egypt at the close 
of the 18th dmnetj^Vero ef the same 
race (See llisionda) Notice la the . 
Appendix ) 

The rebemblance of tho name 'of’* 
Miamnn may bavo oonfiirned the mis 
take rospocting the stdao of Amun 
mai (or Miamnn) Uinu^ita, on the 
LycuB, aB well aa the templts built by 
him at Thebes and Abvdus attributed 
to Memnon , but the vocal stutue at 
Ihebes was of Amunoph III The 
supposed tomb of Memnon %t Thebeo 
was of Remeses 'f‘ , who had also the 
title of Mi-amun Stiabo (xvu p 
1162) says some think Memnon the 
same as ismandes, the reputed builder 
of tho Labyrinth, according to Dio 
doros (j 61), who calls him Mendes, 
or Marms This name Ismandes 
seems to be retained in that of the 
modern Tillage of Ismont, soar the 
entcjfuace to the Fydom, called Ument 
c’ Gebel (“ of the hill ’ ), to distinguish 
it from Isment el Bahr (“of the 
nver”), which is on the Nile neai* 
Benisoof Ismandes and Qsymandyas 


are the eame name One of the Bons 
of Remeses 11 waa called Semandoo, 
or Semont The mistake of 
cannot well have arisen from the w®^ 
wicntiw, “ buildings '* or “palaces/' as 
it would be applied to all others, and 
not to an excavated tomb. — [G W ] 

^ It wa« the custom of the Egyptiazt, 
kings to bring their pnsoners to 
Egypt, and to employ them m public 
works, aa the sculptures abundantly 
prove, and as Herodotus states (oh. 
108) The Jews were employed in 
tho same way for though at first 
they obtained grazing lands for their 
cattle m the land of Goshen *(G-en 
xlvi 34), or the Bncolm, -where the^ 
tended the king s herds ((Jen xlvn. 
6, 27), they were afterwards forced to 
perform venous services, like ordinary 
pnsoners of war , when their lives 
f Wore made “ bitter with hard bondage, 

' in mortar, and in buck, and in all 
manner of service m the field ” 
^Exod 1 14), m building treasure’ 
cities (i 11), in bnckmaking (v 8), 
and pottery (Ps Ixxxi 6) , in canals, 
and embankment^ and publio build 
mgs , though these did not include 
pyraoQidfl, as JoBephus supposes To 
bow and drag stones from the quomes 
waa also a common employmont of 
captives , Egyptian inscriptions in late 
times state that the writers had fur- 
nished BO many stones for a oertain. 
temple, as “ We have dragged 100 
stones for the work of lais in Philse " 
Aad the great etatne at El Bersbeh 
iH represented dragged by numerous 
companies of foreigners (as well as of 
Egyptians), m the early time of the 
first Osidasen, in the 2l3t century 
before our era — [G W ] 

* This at once shows that the con* 
queror here mentioned la not the 
early Sesostns of the 12th dynasty, 
bat the great king of the 19th dy- 
nasty , Since Hanetho gives the s^tfie 
account of hia brother having been 
loft as hia viotfroy m Egypt, and 
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whom te bad made viceroy of Egypt on his departure, at 
ItaptmA near Pelusium, and invited by him to a banquet, 
which he attended, together with his sons. Then his brother 
piled a quantity of wood all round the building, and having so 
done, set it alight. Sesostris, discovering what had happened, 
took counsel instantly with his wife, who had accompanied 
him to the feast, and was advised by her to lay two of their 
six sons upon the fire, and so make a bridge across the flames, 
whereby the rest might effect their escape. Sesostris did as 
fche recommended, and thus while two of His sons were burnt 
to death, he himself and his other children were saved. 

108. The king then returned to his own land and took 
vengeance upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make 
use of the multitude^jyiiom ho had brought with him from 
the conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of 
stone which were moved in the course of his reign to the temple 
of Vulcan — partly to dig the numerous canals with which the 
wliole of Egypt 13 intqrbccted. By these forced labours the 
entire face of the country was changed; for whereas Egypt 
had foiniuiy been a region foiiiled both lor horses and 
carnages, honeetoith it became entirely unfit for either.''^ 


havmj; rebolled agniubt Ins autluiiiry 
JWrint cho his nauio Arn^is, and 

Iho kiny Sf t liosi*,, ot l{Lfmfe8es (which 
art the tathei s and sons niojcs 
assip:ned lo tne person), and jdaios 
him 111 the iWlh dyimstv, though the 
namos at hethoa and IhimpBca aio 
rojicatcd again at tho heginmug of 
tlic lOih He also Siijs that Armais 
was called by the Gieeks Dauaiis, 
tint he fled to Greece and reigntMl at 
-ArgoH, and that Haincs‘-es was called 
-^gyptns The inonuaiente have en 
abled us to correct tho error respect 
itig Sotlios and Rameses, who are 
Bhowii to bo two (hfierent kings, 
father and eon, and th( 19th dynasty 
began with a difteient family, Hamescs 
I , -hethos (Sethi, or Osiroi I ), anti 
Ranjeses II , Hoiua beiug the lat»t of 
the 18tb The flight of Armais was 
perhaps confounded with that of the 
VOL. ir. 


‘‘^Irangtr Kings,*' who mled about 
tliedoseof tht ibtli dyiiatty Iheir 
expuIsioD ajjpeats to agree with the 
story of ffanaui loading a colony to 
Argos, which Armais, flying fntoahis 
brother, could not have done 7 nnd 
one of tho last of their kings was 
'loCmh 'tho account given by Dio-** 
dorus (1 57) of Aimais endeavouring 
to bet flro to bis biothef's tent at 
ni,rht, more probable^ thab that of 
tho two ch/ldicn related.* by Hero- 
dotus See note * on ch. 101* and 
note * on. ch. 182 — [G. W.l " 

- It IS very possible th^^tbe ntim- 
ber of canals may have is,cr($aBed m 
the time of Rnmesca 1X>‘^ t^nd this, 
hko tb( rest of Herodotin' account, 
bhows that this king is the Seecstrig 
whose actions he m describing. And 
here again, in his znontion of the m. 
creased number of canals, Herodotus 

N 
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Though a flat country throughout its whole extent, it is now 
unfit for either horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, 
■which are extremely numerous and run in aU directions. 
The king’s object was to supply Nile water to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns situated in the mid-country, and not lying 


evidently reported the deeds of an- 
other king, Attinn iti*he III (Mcens of 
the Lake), who is also conBidered a 
claimant to the name of SeBoelria , 
though the use of chariots will not 
accord with his reign. For it la evi- 
dent that in the time of the Oairtaaons, 
horses and chariots wore not known in 
Egypt ; and there is no notice of a 
horse or chariot, on any monument, 
before or during the reigns of those 
kings, though the cuntoma of Kgypt 
are so fully portiajed in tho {lauit- 
inga at Beni Has«:an, and sufficiently so 
in tho tombs at tho Tyramida for this 
omission not to have been accidental 
The ‘first hoi ses and chariots aroropre. 
seated at Eiloithyiah, nud aro ot the 
time of Amos or Ainobiw, about 
p c. Horses are tlitreforo wijiposcd 
not to have been knovin m Egypt 
before the 18th dynasty (sco I)r 
I’lckerings ‘Races of jMan,’ p 373) , 
unless indeed the febepheid kings m 
trodiiced them They doubtless rmno 
from Asia into Egypt, and though 
tho Egyptians called a hoiso llthor 
(Htar), they used for the “marc” the 
Semitic name sits, and even susim 
(with the female sign “t”) for 
“mares," the samo as tho pluial of 
the Hobiow word did The Jews 
applied it to a chariot horse, the Jiors© 
for riding being IViara* (Faras) 

(1 Kings V 6, Ezek xxvu 13) ami 
the same as tlie modem Arabic woid 
for “mare." Furcs is “ horwenian” m 
Ai*abic and m Hebrew (2 Sam i 6) 
The chaiiot again (called D/olte in 
hieroglyphics — tlie Coptic asliolte) js 
“ Merkehdt " in Hieratic, a Semitic 
word agreeing with the Merleheth 
of Hebrew, which, like 
Rekeb^ IB derived from tho 

Semitic re/cth, erluh (to) “ndo," 
either on a horse, a camel, or a car 


Merkeb in Arabic answers to “mow- 
ture’* in Fiench, and is applied to a 
boat as well as a camel ; not that a 
came], as often supposed, is called 
tho “ship of the desert,” but the 
name is rather transferred to ships 
from camels, wbick were known to 
Arabs long before ships Horses 
seem to have come originally from 
Asia, whence they were introduced 
into Greece , but the Greeks n ay have 
obtained tliem first from Libya 
Mcbopotamia sent horses as part of 
the tiibute to Thothmes III. of tho 
18tU dynasty, as well as the neigh- 
bouring people of XJppor and Lower 
Rot-h n, or Hot h. no, the Babylo- 
nians bred them for the Persians , 
and in Solomon’s time Egypt was 
noted for its horses (2 Chron. i 
36,37, 1 Kings X 29) The Arabs in 
the a; my of Xcixe,>9 rode on camels, 
but they wero not tlio people of 
Arabia, and it is uncortam whether 
tho famous Arab breed of horses was 
introduced, or was iiidigeiuius lu that 
countiv Tho Shaso moiitionod on the 
monumojitB azo eithci an Aiab race 
in noith Arabia, or ''Ouf hera Syria, and 
they oie placed in the lists of captives 
with the Fount, who appear to be a 
people of Arabia (wee noto ^ on oh 
102). The Shaso aro probably the 
Shos, tlio name given to the Shap- 
lierde, or “ (lIyk)8os,” “ (regos) pfts- 
tores , ” and os Rameses 11. fell in 
with them on his expedition against 
“Atesh,” or “ Kndo«h,” they should 
bo a people wiio lived in, or neai, 
Palestine It is singular that the 
title Hyk “ ruler ” (which was also 
given to the Pharaohs), should from 
the crook apply doubly to the Shep- 
herd kings. The horse was known in 
India at least as early as 1200 b c , 
being mentioned m the Vedas, with 
chariots, but not for riding — [G. W ] 
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upon the river ; for previously they had been obliged, after 
the subsidence of the floods, to drink a brackish water -which 
they obtained from wells.® 

109. Sesostris also, they declared, made a dmsion of the 
soil of Eg3T^ among the inhabitants, assigning square plots 
of ground of equal size to aU, and obtaining his chief revenue 
fi-om the rent which the holders were required to pay him 
year by year. If the river carried away any portion of a 
man’s lot, he appeared before the king, and related what had 
happened ; upon which the king sent persons to examine, and 
determine by measurement the exact extent of the loss; and 
thenceforth only such a rent was demanded of him as was 
proportionate to the reduced size of his land. Prom this 
practice, I think, geometry first came to be kno-wn in Egypt,* 
wheuoo it passed into Greece. The suii'dial, however, and the 
gnomon ® with the division of the day into twelve parts, were 
received by the Greeks from the Babylonians. 

110. yesostris -was king not only of Egypt, but also of 
Ethiopia. He was the only Egyptian monarch who ever ruled 
over the latter country.® He left, as memorials of his reign, 

’ Tho 'WEitor filtrutc'ti tlirongli lh<‘ ' by the ebacbiw of Us pnomon. See 
illuvial soil to tho iulaiid wells, wheni Ajii»eiidu, CH. va, — [(} W.J 
u IS kwocL, ROBiiftinios iiurtl ; 'J'his cunniit (0 any one 

.imi a tstono reservoir of perfectly Kjf.vptmn kmfj in ))drtu'ulAi, os many 
Hvveef; wjiler has lately been loauj, ruled lu Jhltbiopia, and Ihoiig-h Osirv 
be Inii^in^ to iho temple of Medoenet tiibcn 1, (the original Sesostna) may 
Ilabuo, ut niicbc's; but in tbo desert have been tbe Ibe mcuiaaients 

beyond t(ic alliiviul deposit it la bhow that hi*j successura of the 12th 
brackisli, and ottoa salt. See above, (1\ luisty, and other'^, nilod and erected 
a ''oticji 1)3. -[Ci. W.] buildings in Ethiopia. Noi’ is it cer« 

See Ap. cii vii. and n. ® on cb.51. turn that Ibitiiebos IE. was the first 

' Tlie LTuomon >vas of course part of -who obtained poasoshion of Napata ; 
tHiry (J]ul. Ifcrodotus, however, is and though the lions oJ Ainuuoph III., 
t-Giioct jn making n difference bo* brought by the Duke of Northumber. 
tucen the and the TTifAos. Tbo laud from (iJebel Jieikel, wcie taken 

oimor, culled also crmxilovy was a from Soleb (the ancient name of this 
perponcbcular rod, whose shadow in- ])1ucc being in tbo bioroglyphics upon 
icatecl noon, and aUo by its longlh a tbeiii), it does not piovo that the 
particular part of the day, being Egyptian anna extendod no farther 
Jor^QBt at buiiriHc and sunset. The than Soicb in Amunopb’s time; and 
^ imiirovoTnent, nnd a the name of a Thotbraes was found at 

real dial, on vibich the division of the Gobel Beikel, by (lie Duke of North- 
Q-y was set off by linos, luid indicated umberlund and Colonel Felix. That 
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the stone statues •which stand in front of the temple of Vulcan, 
two of which, representing himself and his wife, are thirty 
cubits in height,’ while the remaining four, which represent 
his sons, are twenty cubits. These are the statues, in front 
of which the priest of Vulcan, very many years afterwards, 
would not allow Darius the Persian® to place a statue of 


of Oflirtaaen I , on the Bubetrnctions 
o£ tho Grnat Temple, may have been 
a later addition, not being m the 
Bcnlptores (See n. ^ on ch. 102) 
Pliny says (vi 29), “ ^jgyptiornm 
bellia attrjta eat j®thiopia, vjcisBim 
impentaTido, serviendoquf? Clara et 
potenB etiam neque ad Tio]ana bella, 
Metnuone lognanto, et S^iiao jujpen- 
taaso (earn) p itet. ' He has 

jnadeauiibtalco about Memnon, but the 
conquests aic either those of lirhaka, 
or of the Kings of Thebes (soinetimea 
improperly included m Ethiopia) 

The Lgypliutis evidently oveiran 
all Ethiopia, and pirt of the interior 
of Afiica, m the time of the IHih and 
iDtli dynasties, and had long before, 
under tiie Osirtasona and Ainuu lii 
hes, conqaoied J^egro tubes Thoth- 
mea 1 lecoidod vierortes over No 
groee, on a lock opposite Touibos, ua 
Amiinopli III did at Solcb, ovir 
many southoru distiicts of Africa, 
many of which arc called “ i>or, ’ ns 
at the picsint clny llimc’os JI , 
who built part of the Gieat Tefn])le at 
Gebel Hc'ikcl, extended his arms fur 
ther than Aiminojih , and t li" first 
Osirtasen overran n groat poi I ion of 
Ethiopia more than six cfutuiioi, 
before Even O-^iitasen HI obt lined 
victories over Negroes which are re- 
corded at Semuoh , though he appears 
to be tho first who made that place 
the frontici , and to this tho begin, 
ning of actual rule in Ethiopia may 
have been apjjlied, for ho also has a 
claim to the name of SoBostiis Tho 
Ptolemies continued to have some 
possessions on the eastern coast of 
Abyssinia , and the kings of Ethiopia 
were in alliance with, or perhaps 
tributary to, them , but the nominal I 
frontier was generally confined to I 


Nubia. The Romans merely extended 
their arms south, to prevent the 
depredations of the halt savage 
Ethiopians; for in tho tmio of Au- 
giiBtns, Petronius only ravaged the 
countiy to Nnpata, and returned 
without making any permanent con- 
questa A foit, h iwever, in the Dar 
►Sbaikcth, of Roman construction, 
Bhows that later emperorH extended 
tboir rule beyond the second cataract, 
and keyit givin^one tliero. TaciiuB 
save not in liis time — [G W ~\ 

^ Ah tho cubits found in Egypt are 
1 ft 8^ 111 , it IToiodolus reckoned by 
them ho would make tho ptitues more 
than 51 ft high A Colossus is lying 
at Memphis ot Ramoses IT , which is 
snpjHiBod to be ono ot tlio two largo 
ones lioie inontioiuid, and its height, 
wheu eld lie, would bo about 4-2 ft Km , 
without the plinth, or pedc'stal Of 
the othci foul , 20 euliits (above d I ft ) 
high, ono t'Oems to have lioen found by 
Jkkek^ Hi R( ) , which li ontno would 
bealmnt MMt All thr^sc point to the 
eile of tho toinplo of IThah — fG W ] 
® The ruimt of Darius occuis in tiie 
sculpture and gnat pirt ol the prin 
cipal Ti mplo ot El Khargch, m the 
Gicat Oasjs, was built by him, his 
name being the oldest tlipro 

He seems to have tro ibed tho Egyp- 
tians with far morn nuifoim lenity 
than the other Porman kings , and 
though the names of Cambyses, Xerxes, 
and Artaxerxes, occur on stela?, statues, 
or vases, they are mostly records of 
persons who lived during their reigns, 
and are not on any monuments erected 
by them in Egypt This accords with 
his indulgent treatment of tho priests 
montioiied by Heiodotua , and the re- 
mark of Diodorus that “ho obtained 
while living the appellation of Divus,'' 
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himself; “because,” he said, “Darius had not equalled the 
aehieTements of Sesostris the Egyptian : for -while Sesostris 
had subdued to the fuU as many nations as ever Darius had 
brought under, he had likewise conquered the Scythians,® 
whom Darius had failed to master. It was not fair, therefore, 
that he should erect his statue in front of the offerings of a 
king whose deeds he had been unable to surpass.” Darius, 
they say, pardoned the freedom of this speech. 

111. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron,' the priests 


IK justified by his having received on 
Ibe monuments the same honoors as 
tho old kings The reply of Danus to 
the f gyptmn piicst js hind bv Diodo 
dornw (i 5S) to have bten, “that he 
liopt il n( t to be lufeiior to Sesostiis, 
if hi hvtd as long ’ Hut his mild 
t^ovcininciit did not prevent the Egyp 
tianis fiom rcbtlling ngainst hiui , and 
tluir inqiaticnce ot Persian rule had 
b( f( re b((n the uu'i^u ot Cambyses 
lorNaking tin kment line ot conduct 
lit tii^r adopt! <( wIk ti he conquered tiu. 
tunniiv S( ( Book 111 ch 15 — |G W J 
^ h' c 3} conquest 

of the Se\thnn8 li\ Sofeostna la a 
tjuoKjion Khl) iindtcidcd 'J he rnonu 
nil riTs rfpiestiit a pei pic doftated by 
lliTiK^ts ivhoHe name, Sheta (or 
Kliilfi) 1)0118 ti stioiig ic‘‘CTnbl nice to 
tIk Sci 1 liiaii-s but it IS < vidt lit they 
Imil 111 the MCinity it MosojKit inua, 
anil IK tin the distiiit Scythm If la 
Tut mipoKsiblo that they wire the 
^ lu ( nte oRtablished theie (See 
IJJj A fnilher f \imi 
mitioii of t h{ Tuoimnients bhows that 
1 was YMoiio in iht ( \tt iit I have gi\cn 
(At r W \ol ] p 8t) to tho coji 
qnosts (1 th( Jg>])tiiTis, but Diodorub 
• xtciuls thoir coiupicsta still fuither, 
and sp(‘akR of the Bactnnus revolting 
fiom the rule ot Osyin ind^as (Diod 
T 17 ) Sti ibo (xv p P7H) Pays that 
Sososlns iiid learun (liihaka)ac 
tnalb out into Eurojie ” — [G W ] 

^ 'J hiB name docs not agiee with tho 
son or Ruccoesor i it her ot Osirtasen I , 
of Sftlios, or of Ketneses Diodorus 
(i 5y) calls him Sesooais II , Plmy 


Nancorens I^eron has been supposed 
to be merely a corruption of Phooro, 
“the king’ (whenci lucoun see note * 
on ch T-I) or of Phaiaoh, properly 
Phrah, t “ the Sun, one of tlio royal 
titles Some suppose Pbcion to be 
Phi iro, “the river,” retained m the 
modern Arabic Bahr, “tho ocean" 
(comp ’Xlffeoi'os an ancunt name of 
the Nile) , and Phmro is connected 
with tlio king Plmion, or Nilus, and 
I with the ^Sigyptus of Maiietho, ‘‘ the 
Kilo being formerly called -il^gjptus ” 
(See n * on ch 19 ) 
j Jf Pbt/ioi? C'f wag 

* loally one of tho oaily kings of the 
J J bh dynasty it is pos.Rildo tliat the 
sudden breaking down of tho barrier 
I of the Nile at SiIbiIjs, and tho moment- 
aiy enbuiersion of tho lands by the 
' sudden flow of the water into Egypt, 
may bo tho destructive inundation 
I meutionod by Uorodotua — [G W j 
I JAOXisins n‘gi\r(ls this king as Am^no- 
I phi'* oi !M( m phtluih III , the Phaiuoh 
of tho E\odufl (Joseph c Ap b j 
sub fin ) He finds his name in the 
Niincercus or Noncoreus of Plmy (H 
N xxxM 11), which ho thinks that 
writer misread in his authnritv, Hiis- 
taking MENE*©HO for NENC°PEyO 
He FiipfKiaes Herodotus to have re» 
celled his account of the king froin a 
Rcimtic informant, who called him 
Plioio, because he was the great 
Pharaoh of the Jews (Chionolcigi© 
dor ^gypter, p 289 ) In this case 
the impK'ty and blindness of tho ino- 
naroh become traits of peculiar %ig'. 
nihc^ance 
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sftid, mounted the throne. He undertook no ■warlike expedi- 
tiona; being struck with blindness, owing’ to the foUowing 
circumstance. The river had swollen to the unusual height of 
eighteen cubits, and had overflowed all the fields, when, a 
sudden wind arising, the water rose in great waves. Then the 
king, in a spirit of impious ■violence, seized his spear, and 
hurled it mto the strong eddies of the stream. Instantly he 
was smitten with disease of the eyes, from which after a little 
while he became blind,'* continuing without the power of ■vision 
for ten years. At last, in the eleventh year, an oracular 
announcement reached him from the city of Buto, to the 
effect, that “the time of his punishment had run out, and he 
should recover his sight by washing his eyes with urine. He 
must find a woman who had been faithful to her husband, and 
had never preferred to him another man.” The king, there- 
fore, first of all made trial of his wife, but to no purpose — he 
continued as blind as before. So he made the experiment 
with other women, until at length he succeeded, and in this 
way recovered his sight. Hereupon he assembled all the 
women, except the last, and bringing them to the city which 
now bears the name of Erythrabolus (Eed-soil), he there burnt 
them all, together with the place itself. The woman to whom 
he owed his cure, he married ; and after his recovery was 
complete, he presented offerings to all the temples of any note, 
among which the best worthy of mention are the two stone 
obelisks which he gave to the temple of the Sun.® These are 


2 This IB ono of the Greek ciceroni 
tales. A Greek poet might make a 
graceful story of AchilleH ftu<l a Trojan 
stream ; hut the prosaic Egyptians 
would never represent one of their 
kings performing a feat so opposed to 
hi8 habits, and to all their religious 
notions The story about the women 
IS equally un-Egy[)tian ; but the men- 
tion of a remedy which is still used in 
Egypt for ophthalmia, shows that 
fromo simple fact has been converted 
into a wholly improbable tale — [G. 
W.] 


^ They were thorofoio most pro- 
bably at Heliopolis The height ot 
100 cubits, at least 150 feet, tar ex 
cecds that ot any found in Egypt, the 
Jijghrst bein^ less than 100 toot, The 
mode of raising an obelisk seems to 
have been by tilting it from an inclined 
plane into a pit, at the bottom of which 
the pedestal was placed to receive it, 
a wheel or roller ot wood being fas- 
tened on each side to tho end of the 
obelisk, which enabled it run down 
the wall opposite the inclined plane to 
its proper position. During this ope- 
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magnificent works ; each is made of a single stone, eight 
cubits broad, and a hundred cubits in height. 

112. Pheron, they said, was succeeded by a man of 
Memphis, whose name, in the language of the Greeks, was 
Proteus.^ There is a sacred precinct of this king in Memphis, 
which is very beautiful, and richly adorned, situated south of 
the great temple of Vulcan. Phoenicians from the city of Tyre 
dwell all round this precinct, and the whole place is known by 
the name of “the camp of the Tyrians.”" Within the en- 
closure stands a temple, which is called that of Venus the 
Stranger." I conjecture the building to have been erected to 


ration it was dragged hj ropes op the 
jticliTud plane, and then gradually 
lowered into the pit aa aocm as it bad 
bt en tilted (See the rcprcssentation 
of the mode of niiaing an obelisk on 
the pf destal of that at Constantinople ) 
Tilt naino obolisk is not Egjptmn but 
(iru'k, fiom obelus, a “spit” (mfra, 
cli Ido) The Aiabs call it meicllehf 
a ‘ puking needle ” — [G W j 

*'lIi!B IS evidently a Greek story 
iJiodtrus (i C2)sa}fi“tbe Egyptians 
called this king Ccto*^,’ ■wbicb le also 
a Greek name Herodotus has ap|ia- 
rently tiansformed the God of the 
pitciiict (who scorns to have boon 
Dagun, the Phojciician Fish God, often 
■worshipped together -with Astaite) 
into a king ■\^ho dedicated the pre- 
nnet - [(j W J 

* Man> places in Egjpt wore called 
“camjt'j/ whcit, foreigiu i s hvid ap.ut 
from tlio Egyptiauss, sis the “ camps” 
of tlie loniaua and C.iiians (ch 151) , 
of the Babylonians, afteiwards octu 
pud by a Homan legion (Strabo, xv^n 
p ll'll) , and of tho Jews (ToHephiis, 
Ant Jud 1 XIV c 8, B 2) The 
“ Trojan ” camp or village near the 
quanies of the Eastern bills (Strabo, 
xvii p 1117) should probably have 
been tho “ Tynan,” called from tho 
same ppople— the Phcenicians of Tyre 
mentioned by HerodotiLS , and there 
iH more reason to suppose that the 
Egyptiaal# liad granted to that com- 
iricrcial people the privilege oi reeid 
iiig in a quainter of Memphis than that 


they wore a remnant of Manetho’s 
“ Phoenician Shepherds,” who were 
expelled fiom Egypt after occupying 
the Memphite thioue The Egyptians 
seem also to have changed the name 
of Sdr into Tur (See note ^,ch 116) 
The above niistako of Trojem for Tynan 
18 confirmed by tho name of I he ploco 
being written in those quarnos “ the 
land of tho Phcjenix ’ or Phconicians 
“'Jros Tynusque ” (Virg 1 574) 
were not always kept distinct — [G W ] 

* This was evidently Astarte, the 
Venus of the Phcenicians and Syrians 
Herodotus is correct in saying that 
nowhere else bad she a temple dodi 
cated to her under that name, and an 
intercourse with the PhcDnioians may 
have led to her worsliip at Memphis 
The nofum of hoi being Helen anise 
fiom tho Greek habit ot sooing Home- 
ric jierbon igcs everywhere. (See note ® 
on ch 106 ) Tho Venus Urania of 
Chus..o was Athor of Egypt. (Seen ®, 
ch 40, and n , ch 41.) Astarte is 
mentioned on the monuments as a 
Goddess of the Sheta or Khita. It is 
now geneiully supposed that this 
fKiople woio tho Hittites, whoso coon- 
try extendtd to Lho Euphrates. Joshua 
(i 4) mdcod shows that it reached to 
that river, when he says “ from the 
wilderness and tins Lebanon even 
unto the groat nvor, the river Euph- 
rates, all the land of the Hittites *’ 
(Khitim) , and “ the kings of the Hit- 
tites and the kings of tho Egyptians ” 
are spoken of (2 Kings yu. 6) as the 
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Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus ; first, because she, as I ha^e 
heard say, passed some time at the court of Proteus ; and 
secondly, because the temple is dedicated to Venus the 
Stranger ; for among all the many temples of Venus there is 
no other where the goddess bears this title. 

113. The priests, in answer to my inquiries on the subject 
of Helen,’ informed me of the following particulars. When 
Alexander had carried off Helen from Sparta, he took ship 
and sailed homewards. On his way across the Egean a gale 
arose,® which drove him from his course and took him down 
to the sea of Egypt ; hence, as the wind did not abate, he was 
carried on to the coast, when be’ went ashore, landing at the 
Salt-Pans,® in that mouth of the Nile which is now called the 
Canobic.’ At this place there stood upon the shore a temple, 
which still exists, dedicated to Hercules. If a slave runs away 
from his master, and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives 
himself up to the god, and receives certain sacred marks upon 

terror of tlio Syrians in the timo of E'rypliaoi’ f'> advantage of it, are 
Elieha, On the monanionts the KUila shown in this story related to Hero- 
(or Sheta) are placed next to Naharnyn dotus Tho fact of Homer having 
in the lists of Eastern nation*!, enemies believed that Helen wont to Egypt, 
of the Egyptians, and dofoattd by only proves that the story was not 

them At the Memnonium they ato invented in Herodotus’ time, but was 

represented routed by Rameaes JI , current long before — [(r W ] 

and flying across a river, on winch Storms on that coast are not nn- 

etands the fort of Atceh or Ketesh, usual now Ammianus (xxvi. 10} 

the same that la mentioned in tho uientions soaio very violent wmda at 
large inscription at Aboosimbcl re Alexandnn — [G W.] 

cording the defeat of tho Khita (or ® There were several of those salt- 

Sheta) in the Bth year of the same pans on the Mediterranean coast of 

Pharaoh There too their country is Egypt Those near Pelusium are 
called a legion of Nahri or Naharayn mentioned m ch 15 ~[G W.] 
(Mesopotamia) CarchemiHh is sup- Cf Stephen of Byzantium ad voc 
posed to have belonged to thoin. It is TopiX*®*- 

very probable (aa Mr Stuart Poole * This branch of the Nile entered 
also supposes) that the Khita or Hit- the sea a littlo to tho cast of tho town 

tites were a tribe of Scythians who of Canopus, close to Heracleum, which 

had advanced to and settled on the some suppnae to bo the same as Thd- 

Euphrates It is remarkable that the nis It is still traced near the west 

Hittites and Syrians bought Egyptian end of the Lake Etho, and near it are 

chariots imported by Solomon’s mer- rams supposed to be the site of the 

chants (1 Kings X. 29) at a laterpenod city of Hercules, wheie tho temple 

of Egyptian history. — [G W ] stood. This temple still existed m the 

^ The cagemesB of the Greeks to time of Strabo. It may have been 

“ inquire ” aft 01 events mentioned by dodiontcd to the Tyrian Hercules. — 

Homer, and the roadiuess of the [GW] 
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his person,® -whosoever his master may be, he cannot lay hand 
on him. This law still remained unchanged to my time. 
Hearing, therefore, of the custom of the place, the attendants 
of Alexander deserted him, and fled to the temple, where they 
sat as suppliants. While there, wishing to damage their 
master, they accused him to the Egyptians, narrating all the 
circumstances of the rape of Helen and the wrong done to 
Menelaus. These charges they brought, not only before the 
priests, but also before the warden of that mouth of the river, 
whose name was- Thonis.* 

114. As soon as he received the intelligence, Thonis sent a 
message to Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect : 
“ A stranger is arrived from Greece ; he is by race a Teucrian, 
and has done a wicked deed in the country from which he is 
como. Having beguiled the wife of the man whose guest he was, 
he carried her away with him, and much treasure also. Com- 
pelled by stress of weather, he has now put in here. Are we 
to let him depart as he came, or shall we seize what he has 
brought ? ” Proteus replied, “ Seize the man, be he who he 
may, that has dealt thus wickedly with his friend, aud bring 
him before me, that I may hear what he will say for himself.” 

115. Thonis, on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, 
and stopped the departure of his ships ; then, taking with him 
Alexander, Helen, the treasures, and also the fugitive slaves, 
he went up to Memphis. When all were arrived, Proteus 
asked Alexander, “ who he was, and whence he had come ? ” 
Alexander replied by giving his descent, the name of his 
country, and a true account of his late voyage. Then Proteus 
questioned him as to how he got possession of Helen. In his 
reply Alexander became confused, and diverged from the truth. 


‘ Stiowing they were dedicated to 
the Borvico of the Deity. To sot a 
maik on uny one as a protection was a 
very ancient cDstom. Cp. Gen. ir. 15; 
K/ek, IX. 6 ; and Bcvclntion Tbo 
word “ mark " in Ezekiel is fau, fn 
the Egyptian eigii of lifo, — [G.W.] 


Tho enstotn seems to be referred to 
by St. Paul (Gal. vi. 17). 

* Thoms, or Tli6n, called by Herodo- 
tus gwrernor of the Oanopic mouth of 
the Nile, is said by others to have been 
the namo of a town on tho Cniiopio 
branch. See note ^ on ch. 113, — [G. W.] 
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whereon the slaves interposed, confuted his statements, and 
told the whole history of the crime. Finally, Proteus delivered 
judgment as follows : “ Did I not regard it as a matter of the 
utmost consequence that no stranger driven to my country by 
adverse winds should ever be put to death, I would certainly 
have avenged the Greek by slaying thee. Thou basest of 
men, — after accepting hospitality, to do so wicked a deed ! 
First, thou didst seduce the wife of thy own host — then, not 
content therewith, thou must violently excite her mind, and 
steal her away from her husband. Nay, even so thou wert 
not satisfied, but on leaving, thou must plunder the house in 
which thou hadst been a guest. Now then, as I think it of 
the greatest importance to put no stranger to death, I suffer 
thee to depart ; but the woman and the treasures I shall not 
permit to be carried away. Hero they must stay, till the 
Greek stranger comes in person and takes them back with 
him. For thyself and thy companions, I command thee to 
begone from my land within the space of three days — and I 
warn you, that otherwise at the end of that time you will 
be treated as enemies.” 

116. Such was the tale told mo by the priests concerning 
the arrival of Helen at the com-t of Proteus. It seems to me 
that Homer was acquainted with this story, and while discard- 
ing it, because he thought it less adapted for epic poetry than 
the version which he followed, showed that it was not unknown 
to him. This is evident from the travels which he assigns to 
Alexander in the Iliad — and let it be borne in mind that he 
has nowhere else contradicted himself — making him be 
carried out of his course on his return with Helen, and after 
divers wanderings come at last to Sidon * in Phoenicia. The 


* SidoTi, DOW Sayda, feignifies “fish- 
ing place,” and Sayd in Arabic is 
applied to “fish” or “game” The 
first letter, S, Ts, or Tz, is the same 
in Hebrew as that o£ Tyre, Sar, or 
Tzur, and these towns are now called 
Sur (Soor) and Sayda See note on 
bk .vii. ch. Tii. The termination of Sidon 


signified “great” In Joshua xi. 8, 
and XIX 28. “great Zidon” is a 
doubtful reading. llerodotus very 
properly ranks the Bidonians befoic 
the Tynans (viu 657) , and Isaiah calh 
Tyie ilaughter of Sidon (xxiii, 12), 
having been founded by the Sidonians 
Sidon is m Genesis (x. 19), but no 
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passage is in the Bravery of Biomed,® and the words are as 
follows : — 

“ There were the rohes, many-coloured, the work of Sidonian women : 
They from Sidon had come, what time god-ahaped Alexander 
Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.” 

In the Od 3 'ssey also the same fact is alluded to, in these 
words : “ — 

“ Such, so wisely prepared, were the drugs that her stores afforded. 
Excellent ; gift which once Polydamna, partner of Thdnis, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that grow in the meadows, 
Potent to cure in part, in part as potent to iiijuie.” 

Menelaits too, in the same poem, thus addresses Telema- 
( hu8 : ' — 

“ Much did 1 long to return, hut the Gods still kept me m Egypt — 

Angry because 1 bad failed to pay them then hecatombs duly.” 

Til these jilaces Ilomcr shows himself acquainted with the 
voyage of Alcvander to Egypt, for Syria borders on Egypt, 
and the Phoimcians, to whom Sidon belongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. From those various passages, and from that about 
Sidon especially, it is clear that Homer did not write the 
Cypna.® For there it is said that Alexander arrived at Ihum 

TMe, and TToirioi ouly Tiiciitious Sidon sage \vhich is in all the MSS , and has 
iiid not “Ivic,” Strabo observes no appcnianco of being an interpola- 
It maj be ‘ doubtful nh»fii wif the tion As eai)/ as Plifcns time por- 
niclio]Klis of IMincnicia,” in lal<r tions of tlie Ilmd and Od^Shoy ■were 
tiTritfi, Sidon, hn>>cvor, ni’)>eaie to bo certainly distiiiguibhcd by epocial 
the oldci (iry (\\i p 1075) ITii titles (sco Plat Crat}l p 428, C , 
t in h niiylit doubt tin gn. vt aninjuity Minos p 319, D ) , and it la probable 
vf 'I vn , not b( fijg n<iticcd by Ilomcr that the practice oi so distingaish- 
and “ othoi old uud^Mso men,’ but ing them began with the early Rhap- 
it irt mtiitiorud b^ Jobhua (tix 20) sodists The ob]( ction that the pas- 
ti '^’urtius (iv 4) considers that both sago quoted is from Iliad vi and not 
it and Sid( n neie fouiuh <1 by 'Vgiiior Iliad \ , winch now bears the title of 
j he modern Sidon is small, lud hall a “ Dionied a lituveiy,” is of no import- 
mde in length, and a quaitei m ance, for onr present division of the 
breadth — [G W] books dates from Aristaichus, and in 

^ ll VI 290 2 It has been qucB- the time of Herodotus a portion of the 
tionul whither this reference to a sixth book may have been included 
porlion of tho Iliad as “ The Bravery undei the heading confined afterwards 
of Diomod ” onn have come from the to tho fifth 
hand of Herodotus (Vnlcknaer ad ® Odysa iv 227-230 
lt>c Heyno ad Horn II vol viii ^ Ibid iv 351.2. 
p 787 ) Bui tUeie seenia to be no * Tho criticism here is better than 
bufiicient jeason for doubting a pas- the argament, There can be no doubt 
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■with Helen on the third day after he left Sparta, the 'Wind 
having been favourable, and the sea smooth ; whereas in the 
Hiad, the poet makes him wander before he brings her home. 
Enough, however, for the present of Homer and the Cypria. 

118. I made inquiry of the priests, whether the story which 
the Greeks tell about Ilium is a fable, or no. In reply they 
related the following particulars, of which they declared that 
Menelaus had himself informed them. After the rape of 
Helen, a vast army of Greeks, wishing to render help to 
Menelaus, set sail for the Teucrian territory ; on their arrival 
they disembarked, and formed their camp, after which they 
sent ambassadors to Ilium, of whom Menelaus was one. The 
embassy was received within the walls, and demanded the 
restoration of Helen with the treasures which Alexander had 
carried off, and likewise required satisfaction for the wrong 
done. The Teucrians gave at once the answer in which they 
persisted ever afterwards, backing their assertions sometimes 
even with oaths, to wit, that neither Iltlon, nor the treasures 
claimed, were in their possession, — both the one and the other 
had remained, they said, in Egypt ; and it was not just to 
come upon them for what Proteus, Idng of Egypt, was detain- 
ing. The Greeks, imagining that the Teucrians were merely 
laughing at them, laid siege to the town, and never rested 
until they finally took it. As, however, no Helen was found, 
and they were still told the same story, they at length believed 
in its truth, and despatched Menelaus to the court of Proteus. 

119. So Menelaus travelled to Egypt, and on his arrival 
sailed up the river as far as Memphis, and related all that had 
happened. He met with the utmost hospitality, received 
Helen back unharmed, and recovered all his treasures. After 
this friendly treatment Menelaus, they said, behaved most 
unjustly towards the Egyptians ; for as it happened that at 
the time when he wanted to take his departure, he was 

that Homer waa not the author of the Gaisf) It was probably written by 
ramblmj^ c*pio called ‘Die Oypria.’ btaHiiius (Athen. viu p 931; Sohol. 
(Cf. Ari«t. Poet. 23 , Proci. ed. II. i 6 j Tzetzes CUiI. ii. 710 ) 
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detained by the wind being contrary, and as he found this 
obstruction continue, he had recourse to a most wicked ex- 
pedient. He seized, they said, two children of the people of the 
country, and offered them up in sacrifice.® When this became 
known, the indignation of the people was stirred, and they 
went in pursuit of Menelaus, who, however, escaped with his 
ships to Libya, after which the Egyptians could not say 
■wliither he went. The rest they knew full well, partly by the 
imiuirics which they had made, and partly from the circum- 
danccs having taken place in their own land, and therefore 
not admitting of doubt. 

120. 8uch is the accomit given by the Egyptian priests, 
and I am myself inclined to regard as true all that they say 
of Helen from the following considerations If Helen had 
Ijeen at Troy, the inhabitants would, I think, have given her 
up to the Greeks, whether Alexander consented to it or no. 
I’or MU'ely neither Priam, nor his family, could have been so 
infatuated as to endanger their own persons, their children, 
,nid their city, merely that Alexander might possess Helen. 
\t any rate, if they determined to refuse at first, yet after- 
wards, when so many of the Trojans fell on every encounter 
with the Greeks, and Priam too in each battle lost a son, or 
soraetiines two, or three, or even more, if wo may credit the 
epic jioets, I Jo not believe that even if Priam himself had 
heen married to her lie would have declined to deliver her up, 
witlj the view of bringing the series of calamities to a close. 
Nor w'as it as if Alexander had been heir to the crown, in 
whicli case he might have had the chief management of 
affairs, since Priam was already old. Hector, who was his elder 
brother, and a far braver man, stood before him, and was the 

° Tins Blory recalls tho “ Sangmno lii. 5) . but it must be quite evident 
])!acasti8 ventos, ct virmno csesa," of tbut Bueb a custom was inconsistent 
ViiKil (-Eu 11 116), and Herodotus with the habits of the civilized Egyp- 
actuallj letordb human saciiiices in tians, and Herodotus has disproved 
Acliaia, or Plithiotis (vii. 197). Some the probabdity of human sacrifices in 
have attributed hiinian saonfices to Egypt by his judicious romaiks in oh. 
the Egyptians ; and Virgd says “ Qais 45. (See note ^ ad loc ) — -[G. W.] 
illaudaLi neacit Busiridisaras.” (Georg 
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heir to the kingdom on the death of their father Priam. And 
it could not be Hector’s interest to uphold his brother in his 
■wrong, ■when it brought such dire calamities upon himself and 
the other Trojans. But the fact was that they had no Helen 
to deliver, and so they told the Greeks, but the Greeks would 
not believe what they said — Divine Providence, as I think, so 
■willing, that by their utter destruction it might be made evi- 
dent to all men that when great ■wrongs are done, the gods 
will surely ■visit them with great punishments. Such, at least, 
is my view of the matter. 

121 . ( 1 .) When Proteus died, Rham2)sinitus,^ the priests in- 
formed me, succeeded to the throne. His monuments were, 
the western gateway of the tem2)lc of Vulcan, and the two 
statues which stand in front of this gateway, called by the 
Egyptians, the one Summer, the other Winter, each twenty- 
five cubits in height. The statue of Summer, which is the 
northernmost of the two, is worshipped by the natives, and 
has offerings made to it ; that of Winter, which stands 
towards the south, is treated in exactly the contrary way. 
King Rhampsinitus was 2)Ob8esscd, they said, of great riches in 
silver, — indeed to such an amount, that none of the princes, 
his successors, sur2)assed or even ei2ualled his wealth. For 
the better custody of this money, lie 2>ro2)osod to build a vast 
chamber of hewn stone, one side of which was to form a 2>art 
of the outer wall of his 2>alace. The builder, therefore, having 
designs upon the treasures, contrived, as he was making.the 


^ This is evidently the name of a 
Romesea, and not of a king of au early 
dynasty. The fiist individual called 
Romest'a mentioned on the monuments 
was a person of the family of Amosis, 
the first king of the I8th dynasty 
Some chambers m the great temple at 
Medecnet Haboo, built by Bemebes 
III., where tho gold and silver vases 
and other precious things are por- 
trayed in the sculptures, recall tho 
treasury of Uhampsmitus ; and it is 
not improbable (as suggested in At. 
Eg. vols. 1 . p 85, 11 . 358, ciiid in Mater. 


Hicia p 9G) that Uicse were the 
barnc kmg Diodoius cull'd him Eham- 
phis. Herodotus Sii;vs he erected the 
gioat lVo[)>l,ra on the west of tho 
tomplo ot I’thah (Vulcan), at Mem- 
phis, which would also prove him to 
have reigned aiti^r tho founders of the 
pviamids, and at least as late as the 
18th or lyth dynasty, as those pyra- 
midal towers (called Propylaea by 
Herodotus) were not added to temples 
till the accession of the 18th dynasty. 
See below, ch 155, note — [(J. W.J 
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building, to insert in this wall a stone,* which could easily be 
removed from its place by two men, or even by one. So the 
chamber was finished, and the king’s money stored away in it. 
Time passed, and the builder fell sick, when finding his end 
approaching, he called for his two sons, and related to them 
the contrivance he had made in the king’s treasure-chamber, 
telling them it was for their sakea he had done it, that so they 
might always live in affluence. Then he gave them clear 
directions concerning the mode of removing the stone, and 
communicated the measurements, bidding them carefully keep 
the secret, whereby they would be ComptroUers of the Royal 
R\chequer so long as they lived. Then the father died, and 
the sons were not slow in setting to work : they went by night 
to the palace, found the stone in the wall of the building, and 
liaviiig removed it with ease, plundered the treasury of a 
round sum. 

(2.) When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, he 
was. tistonished to sec that the money was sunk in some of the 
vessels wherein it was stored away. Whom to accuse, how- 
ner, hr knew not, as the seals were aU perfect, and the fasten- 
ings of the room secure. Still each time that he repeated his 
visits, he found that more money was gone. The thieves in 
tiulli never stojipcd, hut plundered the treasury ever more 
and more. At last the king determined to have some traps* 
made, and set near the vessels which contained his wealth. 
'I'liis was done, and when the thieves came, as usual, to the 
treasiire-elianiher, and one of them entering through the 
apeitiire, made straight for the jars, suddenly he found him- 
self caught in one of the traps. Perceiving that he was lost, 

^ This sinry lieon repeated in poaaageB in Efryptinn temples having 
Ihorccuioiie of See Giovanni, a Flo. been closed b). the same mctuis, — 
iintnie of the fourteenth cenlnrj, [G W.J 

abo substitiitib a dogu of Venice for ''Traps for birds and liymnas are 
I be king Also in Ollier tales. (See often represented m the paintings (see 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, vol ii. above note ^ ch 77) ; but one which, 
p 382.) A secret entrance by a the robber and his brother were unable 
movable sfoue is a favourite notion of to open would require to be very inge. 
tb{ Aiabs, owing to many hidden niously contrived. — [G, W.] 
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he instantly called his brother, and teUing him what had 
happened, entreated him to enter as quickly as possible and 
cut oS his head, that when his body should be discovered 
it might not be recognised, which would have the effect 
of bringing ruin upon both. The other thief thought the 
advice good, and was persuaded to follow it ; — then, fitting 
the stone into its place, he went home, taking with him his 
brother’s head. 

(3.) When day dawned, the king came into the room, and 
marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap with- 
out a head, whUe the building was still whole, and neither 
entrance nor exit was to be seen anywhere. In this perplexity 
he commanded the body of the dead man to be hung up out- 
side the palace wall, and set a guard to watch it, with orders 
that if any persons were seen weeping or lamenting near the 
place, they should be seized and brought before him. When 
the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her son, 
she took it sorely to heart, and spoke to her surviving child, 
bidding him devise some plan or other to get back the body, 
and threatening, that if he did not exert himself, she would go 
herself to the king, and denounce him as the robber. 

(4.) The son said all he could to persuade her to let the 
matter rest, but in vain ; she still continued to trouble him, until 
at last he yielded to her importunity, and contrived as follows : 
— Filling some skins with wine, he loaded them on donkeys, 
which he drove before him till he came to the place where the 
guards were watching the dead body, when pulling two or three 
of the skins towards him, he untied some of the necks which 
dangled by the asses’ sides. The wine poured freely out, 
whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout with all his 
might, seeming not to know which of the donkeys he should 
turn to first. When the guards saw the wine running, de- 
lighted to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into 
the road, each with some vessel or other, and caught the liquor 
as it was spilling. The driver pretended anger, and loaded 
them with abuse ; whereon they did their best to pacify him. 
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until at last be appeared to eofleu, Mid reoover his good humour, 
(jrove his asses aside out of the road, and set to work to re- 
arrange their burthens ; meanwhile, as he talked and chatted 
with the guards, one of them began to rally him, and make him 
laugh, whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 
They now made up their minds to sit down and have a 
drinking-bout where they were, so they begged him to remain 
and drink with them. Then the man let himself be persuaded, 
and stayed. As the drinking went on, they grew very friendly 
together, so presently he gave them another skin, upon which 
they drank so copiously that they were all overcome with the 
hiiuor, and growing drowsy lay down, and fell asleep on the 
spot. The thief waited till it was the dead of the night, and 
then took down the body of his brother; after which, in 
mockery, he shaved off the right side of all the soldiers’ 
beards,^ and so left them. Laying his brother’s body upon 
the asses, lie carried it home to his mother, having thus 
fieeomphshed the thing that she had required of him. 

(6.) When it came to the king’s ears that the thief s body 
was stolen away, he was sorely vexed. Wishing, therefore, 
whate\er it might cost, to catch the man who had contiived 
the trick, he had recourse (the priests said) to an expedient, 
which I can scarcely credit. He sent his own daughter® to 

■* Jhis 18 a cimotia mistake for any I or run the nsk of 'waking the g;uards 
ono to make who had been in Egjpt, Tbo disgrace of shaving men s beards 
since the boldiers had no lieards, and in the East is certainly very great, 
it was the custom of all classes to bat they have them there, the Egyp- 
eliavo This we know from ancient tians had not — [G W.] 
aulhois, and, above all, from the * This in a country ■where social ties 
sculptures, where tho only persons wore so much regarded, and where the 
who have beards are foreigners Hero distinction of rojal and noble classes 
even allows that the Egyptians was more rigidly maintained than m 
shaved iho^ heads and beards (ch. the most exclusive community of 
3t) , cp Gon xli 4). Joseph, when modem Europe, shows that the story 
sent for from prison by Pharaoh, waa of foreign origin. The arm of a 
‘ shaved himself and changed his dead man would have boen difficult to 
mimeiit ” Herodotus could not have obtain , but the marnage of an Egyp- 
learnt this story from the Egyptians, tian king’s daughter with a man of 
‘i-nd ifc 38 evidently from a Greek low lamily and a robber was a gross 
source. The robber would have been fabrication even for a Greek ctceron-e 
too intent on hia object to lose timo This and the stones of the daughter 
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the common stews, with orders to admit all comers, but 
to require every man to tell her what was the cleverest and 
wickedest thing he had done in the whole course of his life. 
If any one in reply told her the story of the thief, she was to 
lay hold of him and not allow him to get away. The daughter 
did as her father willed, whereon the thief, who was weU aware 
of the king’s motive, felt a desire to outdo him in craft and 
cunning. Accordingly he contrived the following plan : — He 
procured the corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off one 
of the arms at the shoulder, put it under his dress, and so went 
to the king’s daughter. When she put the question to him as 
she had done to aU the rest, he replied, that the wickedest 
tiling he had ever done was cutting off the head of his brother 
when he was caught in a trap in the king’s treasury, and the 
cleverest was making the guards drunk and carrying off the 
body. As he spoke, the princess caught at him ; but the thief 
took advantage of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of 
the corpse. Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and 
held it fast ; while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his 
escape by the door. 

(6.) The ting, when word was brought him of this fresh 
success, amazed at the sagacity and boldness of the man, sent 
messengers to all the towns in his dommions to proclaim a 
free pardon for the thief, and to promise him a rich reward, 
if he came and made himself known. The thief took the king 
at his word, and came boldly into his presence ; whereupon 
Rhampsinitus, greatly ndmiriug him, and looking on him as 
the most knowing of men, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
“ The Egyptians,” he said, “ excelled aU the rest of the world 
in wisdom, and this man excelled all other Egyptians.” 

1?2. The same king, I was also informed by the priests, 
afterwards descended alive into the region which the Greeks 


of Cheops, and of Mycerinus, are as | Greets to repeat such tales about 
illustrative of Grei k, as those in the | kings and their daughters made them 
Decameron of Boccaccio are of Italian, 1 overlook the improbability. — ^G. W.] 
ideas j aad the pleasure it gave the | 
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call Hades,* and there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes 
winning and sometimes suffering defeat. After a while he 
returned to earth, and brought with him a golden napkin, a 
gift which he had received from the goddess. From this 
descent of Bhampsinitus into Hades, and return to earth 
again, the Egyptians, I was told, instituted a festival, which 
they certainly celebrated in my day. On what occasion it was 
that they instituted it, whether upon this or upon any other, 
I cannot determine. The following are the ceremonies : — On 
a certam day in the year the priests weave a mantle, and 
binding the eyes of one of their number with a fillet, they put 
the mantle upon him, and take him with them into the road- 
way conducting to the temple of Ceres, when they depart and 
leave him to himself. Then the priest, thus blindfolded, is 
led (they say) by two wolves ’’ to the temple of Ceres, distant 
twenty furlongs from the city, where he stays awhile, after 
which he is brought back from the temple by the wolves, and 
left upon the spot where they first joined him. 

123. Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible 
are free to accept them for history. For my own paid, I 
propose to myself throughout my whole work faithfully to 
record the traditions of the several nations. The Egyptians 
Tnaintaln that Ceres and Bacchus * preside in the realms 
below. They were also the first to broach the opinion, that 
the soul of man is immortal,® and that, when the body dies, it 


* IladGs was called in E«:ypfciati 
Ament or Amenti, over which Osins 
pro-idcd as ]udpe of the dead l*la. 
fcarch (do laid s 29) Bupposce it to 
mean the “ receiver and giver ” It 
coiTosponded, like Erebus, to the 
West, called Ement by the Egyptians, 
the place of darkness, where the sun 
set (hce note ^ on ch. 44) By Ceres 
llei’odotua means Isis, to whom she 
was aapposed to correspond. He 
Beema to doubt that the festival 00 m- 
meniomted that fabulous descent of 
the king , and with, good reason, as it 
JS very un-Egyptian — [Q. W ] 

^ Wolves are not uncommon in 


Egypt They are not gregarious, as 
in other countiios, but geneially prowl 
about singly 01 by twoa. The animal, 
however, reproaented in Amenti is not 
a wolt , it la a jackal, the emblem of 
AnubiB, and painted black, m token of 
its abode there. The wolf, fox, and 
dog, were all sacred to Auubia , and 
were treated alike, being of the same 
genua See above, ch 67, note®. — 
LG W.] 

* Answering to Isis and Osiris, who 
were the principal deities of Amenti 
-[G WJ 

’ This was the great doctrine of the 
Egyptians, and their behef in it is 
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enters into the form of an animal^ which is bom at the 
moment, thence passmg on from one animal into another, tmtil 


everywhere proclaimed m the paint- 
mgs of the tombs (See At Eg W 
pi. 88 ) But tbo souls of wicked men 
alone appear to have suffered the dis- 
grace of entering the body of an 
animal, when, " weighed in the bal 
ance” before the tribunal of Osins, 
they were pronounced unworthy to 
enter tho abode of tbo blessed The 
soul was then sent back in the body of 
a pig (lb pi 87), and the communioa 
iiou between him and the place he has 
left 18 shown to be cut off by a figure 
bowing away the ground with an axe 
Ciocro (fuse Disp 1 16) says the im 
mortiility of tho soul was first taught 
by Pherecydes of Rvros, the preceptor 
of P 3 rthagoi’a 8 , “which was cliiefly fol 
lowed out by hi 8 disciple,” but this 
could only allude to its introduction 
into Greece, hiiu e it had been the uni 1 
versal belief in Egypt at least ns early 
as tbo 3rd and 4th dynasty, more 
than 1500 years before Old, too, m 
Egypt were tli© PythagoicAn notions 
that nothing is annihilated, that it 
only changes its foini , and that death 
iH reproduction into life, tvpiflcd by 
the figure of au infant at the extremity 
of an Egyptian tomb, beyond (hi hui 
cophagua of tho dead (See Ovid 
Met XV 165, 249, 254, 455) The 
same is a tenet of “ the Vedantes of 
India, and of the Sophis of Peisn.,’ 
and the dostioyer Sna or Mahalovn is 
also the God of Generation (Sir W 
Jones, vol i p 256 ) Cp Lnoret i 
266 — 

‘ Res non posse creari 
De nihllo, neque item gemtas ad nil levocari ** 

Plato and Pythagoras, says Plutarch 
(de PI Phil iv 7), “agree that the 
soul IB imperishable the auimal 

part alone dies ’ See note cb 51, 
and ti\o following notes — [G W ] 

^ Thedoctnneof theMetempsychosis 
or Metonsoinatosis was borrowed from 
Egypt by Pythagoras (See forogojng 
and following note ) It was also 
termed by tl o Gueks kikKos 


“ circle (orbit) of necessity , " and be- 
sides the notion of the soul passmg 
through different bodies till it returned 
again to that of a man, some imagined 
that after a certain period all events 
happened again m the same manner 
as before — an idea described m these 
lines by Virgil, Bclog iv 34 
I '*AHeT mt tiun liphys, et alters que vebat 
Argo 

DelcctoE Hcroas, crunt ellam altera bella, 

Atque II Drum ad Trojam magnus mlltetur 
Achilks ’ 

Pythagoras even pretended to recollect 
the shield of Fuphorbus, whose body 
his soul had before occupied at the 
rrojan war (Eor i Od xiiiii 10, 
Ovid Metam xv 160, 163 Tphilost 
Vit Apollon Tyan i 1 ) Tho tranB- 
inigration of souls is also an ancient 
belief m India, and the Chinese Bod 
dhibts represent men entering tho 
bodies of Virions animals, who m th^ 
roost grotesque manner eudeavonr to 
make then limbs conform to the 
shape of their new abode It was 
oven a doctrmo of tlie Pharisees ac- 
cording to losopluH (Bt 11 Jud 11 8, 
14) and of the Druids, though these 
confined the habitation of tho soul to 
human Ixidies (( »sar Comm B Gall 
vi 15, Tacit Ann xiv 30, Hist iv 
54, Diodor v 31, Strabo, iv 197) 
Plato says (in Phsedro), “no souls 
will return to thou pnstino condition 
till the expiration of 10,000 yeors, un 
less they be of such as have philoso 
phized sincerely These in the period 
of 1000 years, if they have thneo 
ohosen this mode of life in succession 
shall in the 3000th year flv 
away to their pnstino abode, but 
other souls bomg arrived at the end 
of their first life shall be judged. And 
of those whoarejudged, somo proceed 
mg to a subterranean place shall 
there receive the punishments they 
have deserved , and others being 
judged favourably shall be elevated to 
a celpstial place and in the 

1000th year each returning to the 
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it has circled through the forms of all the creatures which 
tenant the earth, the water, and the air, after which it enters 
again into a human frame, and is bom anew. The whole 
period of the transmigration is (they say) three thousand 
years. There are Greek writers, some of an earlier, some of a 
later date,® who have borrowed this doctrine from the Egyp- 
tians, and put it forward as their own. I could mention their 
names, but I abstain from doing so. 

124. Till the death of Bhampsinitus, the priests said, Egypt 
vab excellently governed, and flourished greatly; but after him 
C jeops succeeded to the throne,* and plunged into all manner 


election of a isoeoncl life, shall receive 
one a^ecahlo to his desire Here 

also the soul shall pass into a beast, 
and into a man, if it has 6rst 

betn tlio aonl of a man ’ This notion, 
like that mentioned by Herodotus, 
appears to have grown out of, rather 
than to have represented, the exact 
(Icotrinc of the Lg^ptians , and there 
ih Hvery indication m the Egyptian 
ficulptures of the souls of good men 
bt mg admitted at once, after a favour 
abU judgment had been passed on 
th(Tn into the presence of Osins, 
wlifso mysterious name they were 
jiertiiitfceil U) assume Men and women 
wtro then both called Osina, who was 
tie abstiact idea of “goodness,’* and 
(here as no distinction of st x or rank 
iilicna soul had obtained that privi 
All the Egyptians were then 

I (]n illy noble , but not, as Djodoros 
(1 yz) srertiB to suppose, during life 
time, unless it alludes to their being 
a privileged race cotupured to foreign 
})( tple In their doctrine of trxmsmi 
graticn, the Egyptian pne'its may in 
Idtcr tunes have converted what was 
al' first a simple speculation into a 
comphoated piece of supei’stition io 
BUit their own purposes , and one 
proof of a change is seen m tfie fact 
ol the name oi “ Oairis ” having in the 
earliest times only been given to 
deceased kings , and not to other per- 
60IJ«.-^[G W] 

^ Pythagoiae is supposed to be 


included among the later writers 
Herodotus, with more judgment and 
fairness, and on better information, 
than some modem writers, allows 
that the Greeks borrowed their early 
lessons of jdulosophy and science 
from Egvpt Clemons says repeatedly 
that 'Hhe Greeks stole tbeir pbilo 
Sophy from the Barbarian” (Strom 
1 p 30d , 11 p 358 , VI p C12, and 
elsewhere), and observes that Plato 
does not deny its origin (Strom 1 p 
355) Tho same is stated by Eiodorna, 
Plutaich (de Is s 10) Philo, and 
many other anoiout writers, some of 
whom censnro the Greeks for their 
vanity and disregard of truth, and 
tho candour of Herodotus on this sub 
ject 18 highly creditable to him. It 
was not agreealile to tho Greeks to 
admit their obligations to “ barba 
nans,” and their vanity led them to 
attribute everything, even the words 
of foreign languages, to a Greek 
origin ho too iu religion , and lam 
blicboH says (Do Myst vii 5), “the 
seal ell after the truth is too trouble- 
some foi the Greeks * — [G W ] 

^ It IS evident that Herodotus had 
the names of two sets of kings men 
tionod to him , the first coming down 
to the Theban Berneses (Hhampsmi- 
tus), the other containing the Mem 
phite dynasties, in which were Cheops 
and tho other builders of the pyra 
uiids, who were in fact older even 
than the Sesostns of the 12th dynasty 
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of wickedness. He closed tke temples, and forbade the Egyp- 
tians to offer sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, oHe 
and all, in his service. Some were required to drag blocks of 
stone down to the Nile from the quarries in the Arabian range 
of hills ; ^ others received the blocks after they had been 
conveyed in boats across the river, and drew them to the range 
of hills called the Libyan.® A hundred thousand men 

The 330 kings were mentioned to him the mountain on the E. of the Nile 
as the whole number ^ and the Theban behind ioora and M^arah , andhiero- 
and Memphite lists were a separate glyphio indcriptione are found there of 
and detailed aooount of the succes- early kings Ptolemy oalls the moun- 
Biun Of these two lists he gives tarn Tpa>iicoD vpost fiom the 

merely these names — neighbouring village of Troja The 

TktniUt and Tkebant ifrmphitet blocks used m building the pyramids 

Menea Cheops were partly from those qnames, and 

"Ztri. MySu. partly from the nnmmnlite rock of 

Pheron Asycbla the Libyan hills, but the outer layers 

Phampslnltus Anyais or ofwitmg wore of the more even- 

Those who follow Sabac o and others, grained stone of the Eastern range 

aie of later dynasties But even Moo (seo note ” on ch 8) The pyrauudB 

ns 16 confounded with a later king, and the tombs about them prove that 
and the exploits ot Se«io8tn8 belong squared stone and (ven granite had 
pnncipally to bethos and his son long been employed befoio the 4th 
Remoses — thi hist kings of tho 19th dynasty, and Iroin the skill they had 
dynasty, who as well as Pheiou and arrived at m carving granite, we may 
Khampsiuitus were Theban princes conclude that hewn stone must have 
It IS nefeusary to mention tliH, to been used even before tho rcigii of 
account for the apparent anachronism, Tosorthrns, second king of the 3rd 
but othei questions re<5pectmg the dynasty, who was evidently the same 
succession of these Memphite kings as Athothis, tho son of Menes Tho 
will be unneoessniy hole , and I shall pick, stone saw, wedgo, chisel, and 
only notice their order as given by other tfxds wern alrendy m uso when 
Ilerodotus The namo of Choops, tho pyrainida were built — [G W] 
perhaps, more properly Shefo, or ® Tho western hills being especially 

IShufu, tianalated by Eratosthenes appropnated to tombs 111 all thejilaces 
KogdtfTTTjr, has been ingeniously ex where pynimids were built will ac 
plamed by Professor ilosellini as “tho count tor these monuments being on 
long haired,” which the Egyptian tliat side of the Nile Tho abode of 
shofo 01 shufu signifies (from /o, the dead was supposed to be tho West, 
“hau”) Cheops is written moio tho land of darkness whore the sun 
correctly by Manetho “ Supbis ” l)io- ended his course, and the analogy 
dorus calls him Cheiuniis or Cbrmbcs, was kept up by tho names Ement, the 
and places seven kings between him “west,’ and Arnenh, tho “lower 
and Hliampsinitas or Ithemjihis (1 Od , regions of Uades’ (see note® on ch 
see note * on ch 127) The wickedness 122) Some tombs were in the Eastern 
related of Cheops by Herodotus agrees hills, but this was because they hap- 
with Manetho’s account, “ that he was pened to bo near the river, and the 
arrogant towards tho Gods , but, re Libyan bills were too distant , and the 
ponting, wrote the Sacred Book ” — pn-ncipal places of burial, as at Thebes 
[_G W ] and Memphis, were on the W The 

The quarries are still worked m only pyramids on the E bank are in 
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laboTired constantly, and were relieved every three months hy a 
fresh lot. It took ten years’ oppression of the people to make 
the causeway® for the conveyance of the stones, a work not 

Upper Ethiopia. Tombe of Egyptians a place of BepnUnrO) in order to be 
being seldom found in Nubia may be near to Osins — [G- W ] 
owing to their considermg it *'a ^ The remains of two causeway 

foreign land,** and being therefor© still exist — tb© northern one, which 
bulled in the holy ground of Egypt la the largest, corresponding with the 
In like inanner many preferred the great pyramid, as the other does \yith 
sacred Abydus to their own towns as the third. The outer stones have 



fillcn or been pulled down, so thnt no with the measurement of Herodotus 
fwicGs romuD. of “the figures of am It la now only 32 feet broad, little 

iiiah,’ or hieroglyphics Its length more than half the 10 orgyios (or 

ot 5 stadia, 3000 or 3050 feet, has fathoms) of Herodotus, but the height 

been rednrod to about 1424, though of 85 feet exceeds his 8 orgyiea And 

in Pi cooke’a time it measured 1000 as the causeway must necessarily 

1 arde, which very nearly corresponded have been as lugh as the hill or plateau 
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much inferior, in my judgment) fo the pyramid ’’ itself. This 
causeway is five furlonga in length, ten fathoms wide, and in 
height, at the highest part, eight fathoms. It is built of 
polished stone, and is covered with carvings of animals. To 
make it took ten years, as I said — or rather to make the 
causeway, the works on the mound® where the pyramid stands, 
and the underground chambers, which Cheops intended as 
vaults for his own use : these last were built on a sort of island, 
surrounded by water introduced from the Nile by a canal.* 
The pyramid itself was twenty years in building. It is a square, 
eight hundred feet each way,* Mid the height the same, built 


to Tfliich the stones were conveyed, 
and as Herodotas givos 100 feet for 
the height of the hill, which is from 
80 to 85 English feet where the cause- 
way jome it, lus 8 orgyies or 48 feet 
mast bo an oversight of the histonan, 
or of his copyists. This causeway 
served for both the great pyramids 
Borne, however, attribute it to the 
Caliphs, because Diodorus says it had 
disappeared m his time, owing to the 
sandy base on which it stood , but tho 
ground is not of so sandy a nature as 
to cause its fall, and the other cause 
way, leading to the third pyramid, 
which the Caliphs could have had no 
object m constructing, is of the same 
kind of masotiiy It is probable the 
Caliphs repaired the noi them one, 
when the stones of the pyramids wore 
removed to erect mosks, walls, and 
other buildings in Cairo An opening, 
covered over by a single block, wqh 
left for persons to pass through, whd 
travelled by laud during the luunda I 
tion, which still remains lu the south- I 
em causeway — [G W ] I 

^ The name of pyramid in Egyptian I 
appears to bo br-6r , but Mr Konnefc, 
in a note on ch 186, judiciously ob 
serves that “ jiyramid ” is probably 
Greek on the following authority — ■ 

“ Etym M voc Uvpaulsf ri 4 k irvpwv 
Kol p.4\iro5^ &avep ^ 4 k <rfC<L 

p.<av Kol p.4\no5 ** Tlupajuoi/s (he adds) 
was anothci name for the same kind 
of cake the trTjtrajuls ■was cr^ai 


(Atben p. 646) , the wpapXs, 
which was pointed and used in the 
Bacchic rites, may be seen on the table 
at the reception of Bacchus by Icarus, 
m Hope’s Costumes, vol u pi 224 
That tho name of the mnkhematioal 
solid was denveti from an object of 
common life, and not rice lersd, may 
be argued from analogy v^pa was 
a hand hall, kv$os, a die fur gammg . 
KwoSy a hoy's top , K4>\iyipo$, a hus 
bandman^s or gardenOT’s toller. The 
Arabic ahram or haram seems to be 
taken from the Greek name — [G W ] 

** Ihis -was levdliiig the top of the 
hill to form a platform A piece of 
rock was also left in the centre as a 
uucIciiB on which tho pyramid wew> 
built, and which may still be seen 
Within it to the height of 72 feet above 
tl e level of the ground — [G W ] 

* There is no trace of a canal, nor 
IS thoi'c any probability of one having 
existed, fi*oiii tho appearance of the 
rock, oi from the positwii of tho pyra- 
mid, sianding as it docs upwards of 
loo feet above tho level of the highest 
inundation ~ [^G W ] 

* The dimensions of the great pyra- 
mid were — eacdi face, 766 ft., now re 
duoed to 732 ft., original height when 
entire, 480 ft 9 m., now 460 ft 9 in , 
angles at the base, Dl** 50^ , angle at 
the apex, 76* 20' , it covered an area 
of 571,536 square feet, now 635,821 
square fqet 

Herodotus’ measurement of eight 
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entirely of polished stone, fitted together -with the utmost care. 
The stones of which it is composed are none erf them less than 
thirty feet in lengtli.® 

125. The pyramid was built in steps,® battlement-wise, as it 
18 called, or, according to others, altar-wise. After laying the 
stones for the base, they raised the remaining stones to their 


plethra, or 800 ft , for each face, la not 
vqry far fixim the truth as a round 
number, but the height, which he 
says was the same, is fai from correct, 
arnl would require a very different 
angle from 51® 50' for the slope of the 
faces [GW] 

Perhaps Herodotus does not intend 
vertical height, which he would have 
no means of measuring, but the height 
of the sloping side, winch he may even 
have measured (infra cb. 127) from 
one of cho angles at the base to the 
apex In this case his estimate would 
not bo BO very wrong, for the length 
of the line from the apex to the ground 
it one ot the angles of the bwe would 
have exoeecTed 700 feet 

^ The siAe of the stones varies, He- 
rodotus alludes to those of the outer 
huifacc , which are now gone, but it 
may be doubted if all, oven at the 
lower part, were dO feet in length 
On Die Hubjut of tho pyramids se© 
M rg W p 311) to 371 — [G W ] 

’’ IhoHo stops, or RQccoBaive stages, 
had their faces nearly perptndu ular, 
or at an angle of about 75® and the 
triangular space, formed by each pro 
jeetmg considerably bojond the one 



immediately above it, was afterwards 
hhod m thus completing the general 
form of the pyramid This was first 
suggested by Mr Wild, who observed 
that ‘ if he had to build a pyramid he 


should proceed in that manner,*' for 
I had supposed it confined to the 
Third Pyramid, instead of being a 
general system of construction (M 
Eg W 1 349 ) On each of these 
stages the machines Heiodotus men. 
tiona were placed, which di'ew up the 
stones from one to the other Two 
explanations of “ the upper portion of 
tho pyramid being finished first ” 
may bo given — one that it was adding 
the pyiamidal apex, and filling up the 
triangular spaces as they woiked 
downwards , the other that (after the 
triangular spaces had bcou filled m) it 
referred to their cutting away the 
prujecting angles of the stones, and 
bringing the whole mass to a smooth 
level surface, which could only be 
done "as they desunded, the step im- 
mediately below serving as a resting- 
place, in lieu of scaffolding, on which 
the men worked ” (as mentioned m 
M Eg W 1 SiO) Br Lcpsius thinks 
that the sizo of a pyramid showrs the 
duration of the king s reign who built 
it , as additions could be made to the 
upright Rides of the stages at any time 
before the triangular spaces wore filled 
m , but though a large pyiamid might 
loquire and prove a long reign, we 
cannot infer a short one from a small 
pyramid Nor could the small pyra- 
mids be tho nuclei of larger ones, 
which kings did not live to finish, 
and the Flan will show that want of 
space would effectually prevent their 
builders hoping for such an extension 
of their monuments Any one of 
those before the Fust (or the Third) 
Pyramid would interfere with it, and 
with their smaller neighbours 

It IB a curious question if the Egyp- 
tians brought with them the idea of 
the pyramid, or sepulchral mound, 
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pkoea bytneflns of machines^ formed of short wooden ploahs. 
The first machine raised them from the ground to the top of 
the first step. On this there was another machine, which 
received the stone upon its arrival, and conveyed it to the 
second step, whence a third machine advanced it still higher. 
Either they had as many machines as there were steps in the 
pyramid, or possibly they had but a single machine, which, 
being easily moved, was transferred from tier to tier as the 
stone rose — both accounts are given, and therefore I mention 
both. The upper portion of the pyramid was finished first, 
then the middle, and finally the part which was lowest and 
nearest the ground. There is an inscription in Egyptian 
characters® on the pyramid whch records the quantity of 
radishes,* onions, and garlick’ consumed by the labourers who 


■when they migrated into the valley of 
the Kile, and if it originated m the 
eame idea as the tower, built aho in 
bteges, of Assyria, and the pagoda of 
India— [G W] 

* The notion of Diodorus that ina 
chines were not yet invented is suffi 
ciently disproved by common senso 
and by the assertion of Herodotus It 
18 certainly singular that the Egyp 
tians, who have left behind them bo 
many records of their customs, should 
have omitted every explanation of 
their mode of I'aising the onoimous 
blocks they ufeed Some have ima- 
gined inclined planes, without rccol 
lecting what their extent would bo 
when of such a height and length of 
base , and though the inclined plane 
may have been employed for some 
purposoB, as it was in siegos by the 
Assyrians and others, as a “bank” 
(2 Kings xjx 32, 2 Sam xx 15), for 
lunuing up the moveable towers 
against a perpendicular wall, it would 
be difficult to adapt it to the sloping 
faces of a pyiamid, or to introduce it 
into the interior of a large temple. 
The position of these pyramids is very 
remarkable in being placed so exactly 
facing the four cardinal points that 
the vanation of the compass may be 
ascertained from them This accuracy 


would imply some astronomical know 
lodge and careful observations at that 
time — fG W ] 

* This must have been in hiero 
glvjdiios, the monumental character 
The outer stones being g6ne, it is ini> 
possible to verify, or disprove, the 
assertion of Herodotus, which, how 
ever, would have nothing improbable in 
it, provided the record was not confined 
tothe simple msoription he gives That 
hieroglyphics were already used long 
before the pyramids were built is cer 
tain, as they w’cre found by Colonel 
Howard Vyse in tho upper chambers 
he opened, written on the blocks be 
fore they were built in, and containing 
the name of Bhofo, or Shufu (Suphis) 
The cursive style of these hieroglyphics 
shows that they had been in use a long 
time before The naniea of the two 
Shufus on those blocks seem to prove 
that tho Great Pyramid was the work 
of two kings, and this may explain 
its having two chambers (See n. ^ 
oh 127)— [G W] 

® This IB the Raphanua sahvus, var 
eduhs, of Linnseus, the jlgl of modem 
Egypt, so much eaten by the modern 
as well as the ancient peasants It 
has been called “horse radish,” which 
would have been pungent food for the 
Egyptians But that root does not 
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constructed it ; and I perfectly well remember that the inter- 
preter who read the writing to me said that the money ex- 
pended in this way -was 1600 talents of silver. If this then is 
tt true record, what a vast sum must have been spent on the 
iron tools ® used in the work, and on the feeding and clothing 
of the labourers, considering the length of time the work lasted, 
which has already been stated, and the additfenaJ time*-iio 
fiinall space, I imagine — which must have been occupied by 
the quarrying of the stones, their conveyance, and the forma- 
tion of the underground apartments. 

126. The wickedness of Cheops reached to such a pitch 
that, when he had spent all his treasures and wanted more, 
he sent his daughter to the stews, with orders to procure him 
a certain sum — how much I cannot say, for I was not told ; 
hbe procured it, however, and at the same time, bent on 
leavmg a monument which should perpetuate her own memory, 
she required each man to make her a present of a stone 
to^\alds the works which she contemplated. With these stones 
hlie built the pyramid which stands midmost of the three that 
Me in front of the great pyramid, measarmg along each side 
ii hundred and fifty feet.® 


ov. in the cotiiitry Strubo mentions 
whuh doubtless constituted 
tin ir (hief food of old, us at present ^ 
Hiiil in not probable that they wer© 
limited to the three roots mentiODod 
l)v Herodotus The notion of the 
otjraplu r that the ruck contains 
lentils, the petrified rebidue of the 
fiod of file 'workmen, is clerived from 
the email fossils contaiiied in that 
iiumuiulite limestone heir appear- 
!ni(o misled him — [G W J 
' Though garhek ffrows m Egypt, 
thul brought from Syna is most os- 
homed liii the nam^ Syrian 
« w tabooed in Cairo, during the war, 

^ O'e who sold it in the streets cned 
hmi/tamee,” “Syrian garlick,'* it 
then chaBg-©d io “ e„/a e' tom,** 
garlick 18 useful “ — [G. W.] 

” Iron was known in Egypt at a 
v( ly early time The picco of iron 


found by Colonel Howard Vyse, im- 
bedded between two stones of the 
great pyramid, may have been placed 
there when the pyramid was built, oi 
have been forced between them when 
the Arabs were removing the blocks , 
and there is other better evidence of 
the use of iron by the ancient Egyp. 
tmns See note ^ on ch 86 — [G W } 
® In this pyramid the name of king 
Meneberes (or Mycennus ?) is painted 
on the flat inof of lbs ohamber , but his 
sarcophagus was found in the Third 
Pyramid. (See n *, ch. 129 ) The 
story of the daughter of Cheops is on 
a par with that of the daughter of 
Khampsinitus , and we may be certain 
that Herodotus never received it from 
tho pneetB, ” whose laagaage he did 
not understand, but from some of the 
Greek “ interpreters,” by whom he was 
so often misled — [G. W ] 
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127. Cheops rMgned, the Egyptians said, fifty years, and 
•was succeeded at his demise by Chephien, his brother.^ 

Chephren imitated the conduct of his predecessor, and, like 
him, built a pyramid, which did not, however, equal the 
dimensions of his brother’s. Of this I am certain, for I 
measured them both myself. It has no subterraneous apart- 
ments, nor any canal from the NOe to supply it with water, 
as the other pyramid has. In that, the Nile water, intro- 
duced through an artificial duct, surrounds an island, where 
the body of Cheops is said to lie. Chephren built his 
pyramid close to the great pyramid of Cheops, and of the 
same dimensions, except that he lowered the height forty feet. 
For the basement be employed the many-coloured stone of 
Ethiopia.’* These two pyramids stand both on the same hill, 

’ Manetho mentions Snphis II., or mid,” he has been thought to be the 
Son-Saphis, i.c. “brother of Suphis.” bailder of the second, before it was 
It is evident that two brothers oonld enlarged. The name of Noum-Shnfu 
not have reigned successively 60 and is found on a reversed stone in one of 
66 years, or 63 and 06, according to the tombs near the Second Pyramid, 
Manetho j nor liavo built two such which bears in other parts the names 
immense mouumonts, each requiring of both these Shufus. 
a long reign. These two Snphises are The measureinentB of the Second 

Pyramid are: — present base, 690 ft , 
former base (according to - Colonel 
Howard Vyse), 707 ft. 9 in,; present 
perpendicular height (calculating the 
angle 62® 20''), 446 ft. 9 in. ; former 
height, 464 ft 3 in. 

Herodotus supposos it was 40 feet 
less in height than the Great Pyramid, 
but the real difference was only 24 ft 
of the monuments. They appear to ® 

have ruled together during the greater It is singular that Herodotus takes 
part of their reign, and Kou-Shufu or notice of the sphinx, which was 

Sophia II., having’ survived his bro- made at least as early aS'<-4he 18th 
ther, was conBidei*ed bis successoi’. dynasty, as it beoi's the iWiine of 
Another king has been thought by Thothmes IV, The Kgyptians called 
some to be Cephren ; his name reads Hor-m-kho, or Uo-ih-sbPi “ the sun 

in his rcBtuig-plaoe ” (the ■westem ho- 
rieon), which was converted by the 
Greeks into Armaohis.->r{^G. W.] 

^ This was red giauite of Syene , 
and Herodotus appe^S to be correct 
in Baying that the lower tier was of 
that stone, or at least the oasiug, 
which was all that he could see ; and 
and as he is called “ of the little pyra- the numbers of fragments of granite 
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an elevation not far short of a hundred feet in height, fhe 
reign of Chephren lasted fifty-six years. 

128. Thus the affliction of Egypt endured for the space of 
one hundred and six years, during the whole of which time the 
temples were shut up and never opened. The Egyptians so 
detest the memory of these kings that they do not much like 
even to mention their names. Hence they commonly call the 
pyramids after Philition,® a shepherd who at that time fed bis 
flocks about the place. 

129. After Chephren, Mycerinus * (they said), son of Cheops, 
ascended the throne. This prince disapproved the conduct of 
his father, re-opened the temples, and allowed the people, who 
were ground down to the lowest point of misery, to return to 
their occupations, and to resume the practice of sacrifice. His 
justice in the decision of causes was beyond' that of all ^le. 


lying about this pyramid abow that it 
iiifi b(cn partly faced with it The 
casing which remains on the upper 
jiart 18 of tht hmostono of the eastern 
lulls All the pyramids were opened 
she Arab j/t the hopes of 

h(i«lnig tnasuie PausaniaB (it iz 
if>) points at Htrodotus when ho says 
tbc Greeks admuc foreign wonders 
niffc than those of their own country, 
ind some ot their greatest historians 
have described the pyramids of Egypt 
with tho greatest precision, though 
they have said nothing of tho royal 
trcasuiy of Minyas, nor of the walls of 
lirjns, which arc not less wonderful 
than those pjTamide ” Aristotle 
(Polit vii 11) considers them merely 
the result of great labour, displaying 
tho power of kings, and the misery m 
flictod on the people , which Flmy has 
re echoed by calling them an idle and 
«iby display of royal wealth and of 
vanity (xxxvi 12) Later writers 
have repeated this, without even 
knowing the object they were built 
for, and it would bo unjust to suppose 
them merely monumental — [^G- W ] 
This can hare no connection with 
the uivoaion, or the memory, of the 
'shepherd kings,, at least as founders 
of the pyramids, which some ha\o 


oonjecturod , for tboso monuments 
were raised long before the rule of 

the bhephord-kmgs in Egypt 

[G W] 

In the mind of the Egyptians two 
perjods £? oppreiiRiDD mny have 
ally como to be confounded, and they 
may hare ascribed to tb© tyranny of 
the Shepbeid kings what in roahty 
belonged to a far earlier time of mis 
rule It should not be forgotten that 
tho Shepherds, whether PhlhstJoc^, 
Hittitcs, or other Scythe, would at any 
rate invado Egypt from ralestine, and 
eo naturally be regarded by the Egyp. 
tiane as Fhilietmea llonce perhaps 
the name of Folusmm (—Philistine- 
town) applied to the last city which 
they held m Egypt (See Lepsiua, 
Chron der Egypter, 1 p 341.) 

•* He IS called Meuoheres by Manetho, 
and Mechermus by Diodonia. In tho 
hieroglyphics the name la 



which reads Men ka re, Mon-ku ro or 
Men-ker re — [G. W ] 
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former kings. The Egyptians praise him in this respect more 
■ highly than any of their other monarchs, declaring that he not 
only gave his judgments with fairness, but also, when any one 
was dissatished with his sentence, made compensation to Mm 
out of his own purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycerinns 
had established his character for mildness, and was acting as I 
have described, when the stroke of calamity fell on him. First 
of all his daughter died, the only child that he possessed. 
Experiencing a bitter grief at this visitation, in his sorrow he 
conceived the wish to entomb his child in some unusual way. 
He therefore caused a cow to be made of wood, and after the 
interior had been hollowed out, he had the whole surface 
coated with gold ; and in this novel tomb laid the dead body 
of his daughter. 

« J.80. The cow was not placed under ground, but continued 

visible to my times : it was at Sais, in the royal palace, where 
it occupied a chamber richly adorned. Every day there are 
burnt before it aromatics of every kind ; and all night long a 
lamp is kept, burning in the apartment.® In an adjoining 
chamber are statues which the priests at Sais declared to repre- 
sent the various concubines of Mycerinus. They are colossal 
figures in wood, of the number of about twenty, and are repre- 
sented naked. Whose images they really are, I cannot say — 
I can only repeat the account which was given to me. 

131. Concerning these colossal figures and the sacred cow, 
there is also another tale narrated, which runs thus: “Myce- 
rinus was enamoured of his daughter, and offered her violence 
— the damsel for grief hanged herself, and Mycerinus entombed 
her in the cow. Then her mother cut off the hands of all her 
tiring-maids, because they had sided with the father, and 
betrayed the child ; and so the statues of the maids have no 


® This is evidently, from what fol- 
lows (see ch. 132), in honour of a 
deity, and not of the daughter of My- 
oermus ; and the fact of the Egyptians 
lamenting, and beating themselves in 
honour of Osiris, shows that the cow 
represented either Athor, or Isis, in 


the character of a Goddess of Amenti 
(See Pint, de laid, et Oair. s, 89.) 
Herodotus very properly doubts the 
story about the daughter and the con- 
cubines of Mycerinus, which he thinks 
a mere fable. — [G. W.3 
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haads.” All this is mere fable in my judgment, especially 
what is said about the hands of the colossal statues. I could 
plainly see that the figures had only lost their bands through 
the effect of time. They had dropped off, and were still lying 
on the ground about the feet of the statues. 

132. As for the cow, the greater portion of it is hidden by a 
scarlet coverture; the head and neck, however, which are 
visible, are coated very thickly with gold,® and between the 
horns there is a representation in gold of the orb of the sun. 
The figure is not erect, but lying down, with the limbs under 
the body ; the dimensions being fuUy those of a large animal 
of the kind. Every year it is taken from the apartment where 
it is kept, and exposed to the light of day — this is done at the 
season when the Egyptians beat themselves in honour of one 
of their gods, whose name I am unwilling to mention in con- 
nection with such a matter.^ They say that the daughter of 
Mycerinus requested her father in her dying moments to allow 
her once a year to see tlje sun, 

133. After the death of his daughter, Mycerinus was visited 
with a second calamity, of which I shall now proceed to 
give an account. An oracle reached him from the town of 
Buto,® which said, “ Six years only shalt thou live upon the 
earth, and in the seventh thou shalt end thy days.” Myce- 
rinus, indignant, sent an angry message to the oracle, re- 
proaching the god -with his injustice — “ My father and uncle,” 
he said, “though they shut up the temples, took no thought 
of the gods, and destroyed multitudes of men, nevertheless 
enjoyed a long life ; I, who am pious, am to die so soon ! ” 
There came in reply a second message from the oracle — “For 
this very reason is thy life brought so quickly to a close — thou 
hast not done as it behoved thee. Egypt was fated to suffer 
affliction one hundred and fifty years — the two kings who 


® The gold used by the Egyptians 
for overlaying the faces of mammies, 
and ornamental objects, is often re- 
niarkable for its thickness. — [G. W.] 


^ This was Osiris. See notes ou 
chs. 60, 61, 85, and 130.— [G. WJ 
® See notes ® on cb. 155. 
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l^eedod thee upon the throne understood this — thou imsi 
not understood it.*' Mycerinus, when this answer reached 
hihi, perceiving that his doom was hxed, had lamps prepared, 
which he lighted every day at eventime, and feasted and 
enjoyed himself unceasingly both day and night, moving 
about in the marsh-country® and the woods, and visiting all 
the places that he heard were agreeable sojourns. His Wish 
was to prove the oracle false^ by turning the nights into days, 
and so living twelve years in the space of six. 

134. He too left a pyramid, but much inferior in size to his 
father’s,^ It is a square, each side of which falls short of three 
plethra by twenty feet, and is built for half its height of the 
stone of Ethiopia. Some of the Greeks call it the work of 
Ehodopis'* the courtezan, but they report falsely. It seems to 


® Those were the resort of tho 
wealthy Epyptmns who vnshed to 
eu]oy the pleasures of the chase 
They were also places of refuge in 
time of danger, to winch Anvsis, 
Ainy^Weus and others fled — [G W ] 

* The mcasuremonta of this pyramid 
are— -length of base, 33JJ feet former 
length, according to Col H Vyse, 
864 6 , presf nt perpendioalar height, 
203 7 incheH former height, according 
to Col H Vyse, 218 0, angle of the 
casing, 61® Heioclotus says it was 
much smaller than that of Cheops, 
being 20 foot short of 3 plethra each 
face, or 280 feet , but this is too littl©, 
and Pliny gives it 863 Roman feet, or 
aboDt 350 English feet , observing at 
the same time that, though smaller 
than the other two, it was fai more 
beautifnl, on account of the granite 
that coated it , which Herodotus 
and Strabo say reached only half, 
way up, or according to Diodorus to 
the fifteenth tier It now extends 
36 feet 9 inches from the base on tho 
Western, and 25 feet 10 inches on the 
Northern side Ihe granite stones 
have bevelled edges, a common style of 
building in Egypt, Syria, and ItnJy, m 
ancient times , and round the entrance 
a space lias been cut into the surface 
of the stones, as if to let m some 


omamont, probably of metal, whicli 
bore an inscription containing the 
king's name, or some funeral soulp 
tiiros, Bimilai to those in the small 
chambers attached to tho pyramids ot 
Gebel Bcrkcl In this pyramid wore 
found the name and cofen of Men 
cherofl — [G W ] 

* Her real name was Donoba, and 
Rhodopis, “the rosy cheeked,” was 
merely an epithet It was under this 
name of Doncha that she was men- 
tioned by Sappho , and that Heio 
dotus was not mistaken in calling her 
Rhodopis, as Athenseus suppobes 
(Doipn xui p 596), is fully proved 
by Strabo Rhodopis when hberated 
remained m Egypt , where even be 
foro Greeks resorted to that country 
foreign women often followed tho 
occupations of the modern “ Almek " 
They are figured on the monuments 
dancing and playing musical instru 
ments to divert parties of guests, 
and are distinguished by their head- 
dress from native Egyptian women 
The reason of her having been con- 
founded with Nifcooris was owing, as 
Zoega suggested, to tho Utter having 
also been called “ the rosy cheeked,” 
like the Egyptian Queen, who is de 
sonbed by Ensebras (from Bfanetho) 
as ** flaxen haired with rosy oheeka.” 
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me titese peno&B cannot have mj r^Mowledge v^ho 
Bhod^s was ; otlierwisa they would scaaroely have ascribed to 


^lia&^a stoi 7 of PiBamiiietiohm being 
the bing into wfaofle lap the eagle 
dropped tbe eandal of Bhodt^iia, and 
of her zaconage with him (^lian, Yar. 
Hist, xiii 33), shows that he mistook 
the pnnoesB Neitakri of the 26th dy> 
DHsty, the wife of Psammetichoe 111., 
for the ancient Nitoons (Neitakn). 
(See note * on oh. 100.) Strabo, from 


whom .^lian borrowed it, does not 
mention the name of the king, bnt 
says that the pyramid was erected to 
the memory of Dorioha, as she is 
called by Sappho, whom others name 
Ehodope.” (Strabo, rrii. p. 1146.) 
Diodorus (i. says some think the 
pyramid was erected as a tomb for 
Jratodopis by certain monarchs who had 



loved her,*’ an idea borrowed from the 
mention of Psammetichus and the 
twelve monarchs or kmgs. The third 
pyramid was said by Eusebius and 
Africanus to have been built by Nito- 
cns, the last of the 8th dynasty , and 
2 fc IS very possible that both she and 
Mencheres (Myoennns) may have a 
claim to that monument. We know 
that the latter was buried there, not 
only from Herodotus, but from the 
coflSn bearing his name found there 
Colonel Howard Yyse. There is, 
however, reason to believe the pyra- 
mid was originally smaller, and after- 
VOL. 11. 


wards enlarged, when a new entrance 
was made, and the old (now the upper) 
pa'isage to the chamber was closed 
by the masonry of the larger pyramid 
built over its mouth This may be 
better explained by the diagram, re- 
duced from Colonel Howard Vyse's 
Plate And this renders it possible, 
and even probable, that the third 
pyramid had two occupants, the last 
of whom may have been Hitooris. 
Herodotus shows the impossibility of 
this pyramid having been built by the 
Greek Bhodopis, because she lived in 
the reign of Aznasis, very many years 

P 
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ber a work ou which uncounted treaeuree, so to speak, Jnast 
have been expended. Ehodopis also lived during the reign of 
Amasis, not of Mycerinus, and was thus very many years later 
than the time of the kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Thracian by birth, and was the slave of ladmon, son of Hephaes- 
topoUs, a Samian. ^Esop, the fable-writer, was one of her 
fellow-slaves.® That .Esop belonged to ladmon is proved by 
many facts — among others, by this. When the Delphians, in 
obedience to the command of the oracle, made proclamation 
that if any one claimed compensation for the murder of Esop 
he should receive it,^ the person who at last came forward was 
ladmon, grandson of the former ladmon, and he received the 
compensation. Esop therefore must certainly have been the 
former ladmon’s slave. 

135. Ehodopis really arrived in Egypt under the conduct of 
Xantheus the Samian ; she was brought there to exercise her 
trade, but was redeemed for a vast sum by Charaxus, a Mytile- 
niBan, the son of Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the 
poetess.® After thus obtainmg her freedom, she remained in 


after the death of the founders of 
those monuments , but Lacan, not- 
withstanding this, buries Amasis him 
self there, “ Pyramidum tumuhs evnl 
SUB Amasis,’' and even the Ptolemies, 
who were not born when Herodotns 
wrote his history— 

" Cum Ptolcmffiorum maces , 
Pyramldes claudant ' 
but neither time nor facts embarrass a 
poet— [G W] 

* .^sop IS said to have been, like 
Bhodopis, a Thracian (Heraclid 
Pont Fr X. , Schol ad Anst Av 471 ) 
According to Eagmon (Fr 3), he was 
a native of Mesembna 

* Plutarch (De serA Num Vind 
p. 656, F ) tells us that .^sop, who 
was on mtimate terms with Creesus 
(of Smdaa), was despatched by him 
to Delphi, with orders to make a 
magnificent sacrifice, and give the 
Delphians four mines a-pieoe. In con- 
sequence, however, of a quarrel whioh 
he had with them, AEsop after his 


sacrifice give the Delphians nothing, 
but sent all tho money back to Sardis 
Ucrenpon the Delphians got up a 
charge of sacrilege against him, and 
killed him by throwing him down 
from the rock Hyampeea (infra, vin 
39) The Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Vesp 144G) adds, that the occasion 
of quarrel was a jeat of the poet's, 
who rallied tho Delphians on their 
want of landed property, and their 
submitting to depend on the saonfioes 
for their daily food. They contaved 
thoir revenge by hiding one of the 
sacred vessels in his baggage, and then 
after his departure pursuing him and 
discovering it To this last fact Ans 
topbanes alludes. (Yesp 1440-1, ed. 
Bothe ) 

* Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, 
traded in wme from Lesbos, which he 
was in the habit of taking to Nan* 
cratiB, the entrepot of all G^ek mer- 
chandise. (Strabo, xvii , p 1146.) 
It IB probable that both he and Bho 
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Egypt, and, as she 'was very beautiful, amassed great wealth, 
for a person in her condition ; not, however, enough to enable 
her to erect such a work as this pyramid. Any one who likes 
may go and see to what the tenth part of her wealth amounted, 
and he will thereby learn that her riches must not be ima- 
gined to have been very wonderfully great. Wishing to leave 
a memorial of herself in Greece, she determined to have some- 
thing made the like of which was not to be found in any temple, 
and to offer it at the shrine at Delphi. So she set apart a 
tenth of her possessions, and purchased with the money a 
quantity of iron spits,® such as are fit for roasting oxen whole, 
whereof she made a present to the oracle. They are still to 
be seen there, lying of a heap, behind the altar which the 
Chians dedicated, opposite the sanctuary. Naucratis seems 
somehow to be the place where such women are most attrac- 
tive. First there was this Rhodopis of whom we have been 
speaking, so celebrated a person that her name came to be 
familiar to all the Greeks; and, afterwards, there was another, 
called Arohidice, notorious throughout Greece, though not so 
much talked of as her predecessor. Charaxus, after ransom- 
ing Rhodopis, returned to Mytilene, and was often lashed by 


Oopifl were lampooned by Sappho, 
HiQoe in Herodotus the word 
seems to refer to the former, while 
Athenicus says it was Hbodopis. Ao' 
cording to Ovid (Her. Ep. 15) this 
Sappho was the same whose love for 
Phaon made her throw herself from 
the Leuoftdian rook into the sea 
(Strabo, x. p. 311) : but others men- 
tion two Sapphos, one of Mytilene, 


the other of Erepus, in Lesbos, 
(.^lian. Var. Hist, xii 9 j AtheneeuB, 
Deipn. xiii., p. 696.) — [G. W.] 

® Similar spits, or skewers, of three 
or four feet long, have been found in 
the Etruscan tombs, arranged in the 
same manner as tho small ones still 
in use in the East. (See woodcut.) — 
[G.W.] 
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Sd^pho in ber poetry. Bat enougb has been said on the sob- 
jejaii of this courtezan. 

186. After Mycermus, the priests said, Asychis* ascended 
,^e throne. He built the eastern gateway ® of the temple of 
Vulcan, wbieh in size and beauty far surpasses the other three. 
All the four gateways have figures graven on them, and a vast 
amount of architectural ornament ; but the gateway of Asyohis 
is by far the most richly adorned. In the reign of this king, 
money being scarce and commercial dealings straitened, a law 
was passed that the borrower might pledge his father’s body® 


7 The hieroglyphical name of thia 
king is not known. It retiemblea that 
of the Sabaoos, whose names were 
represented by a crocodile, Sa/vak, the 
Greek ffovxos. He could not be one 
of thoeo of the 13th dynasty, sinoe 
Memphis was then in the hands of 
the Shepherd-kings, nor is he likely to 
have beeU the Saboco who is said by 
Manetho to have put Bocchoris, the 
Saito, to death, and whom Herodotus 
appears to moution in cb. 137 ; but as 
Diodorus (i. 94) speaks of Sasyches, a 
predecessor of Seeostris, who made 
great additions to the laws of Egypt, 
and who is evidently tho Aaychie of 
Herodotus, it is more probable that 
he was Shishak, of the 22nd dynasty 
(perhaps partly confounded w^th some 
other king), which is confirmed by 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. yi. 10) calling the 
Egyptian king who took Jcniaalem 
Asochaaus. — [G. W.] 

* The lofty pyramidal towers form- 
ing the facades of the courts, or vesti- 
bules, of the temple. See notes on 
chs. 91 and 165. — £G. W.] 

^ The Egyptians, like other people, 
found the necessity of enacting new 
laws concerning debt at different 
times. This of Asychis gave the 
creditor the right of taking possession 
of the tomb of the debtor, which was 
the greatest pledge, sinoe he could 
not be buried unless the debt had 
been paid. It was tho right of burial 
be lost, not tho body of the father, aa 
fathers could not be supposed to die 
conveniently to stand security for 


their sons, and tho law would have 
foreseen the possibility of there being 
many sons of one father. Usury was 
forbidden, as with the Jews (Ps. xx. 5 ; 
Levit. XXV. 36, 37), and Moslems ; and 
the interest was not allowed to in- 
crease beyond double the original sum. 
The goods really belonging to the 
debtor might bo seized, but not his 
person, since every individual was 
iook<*d upon as belonging to the state, 
which might require his services, and 
it was considered unjust to punish his 
family by depriving him of the power 
of supporting them. (Diodor. i. 78.) 
This law was introduced by Bocchoris, 
who also enacted that no agreement 
should be binding without a contract 
in writing; and if any one took an 
oath that the money had. not boon lent 
him, the debt was not recognized, 
unless a written agreement could be 
produced. The number of witnesses 
required for the execution of the most 
triffing contract, is shown by those 
discovered at Thebes, of the time of 
the Ptolemies; where sixteen names 
ore appended to tho sale of the moiety 
of certain sums collected on account 
of a few tombs, and of services per- 
formed to the dead, amounting only 
to 400 pieces of brass. (Dr. Young's 
Discovs. in Eg. Lit.) So great a 
number also proves how necessary 
they thought it to guard against 
“false witness,” which was even pro- 
vided for in the Jewish oorenast by 
a distinct commandment. See At. Eg* 
W. vol. ii. pp. 49, 57, 70.— [G. W.] 
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to raise the stun whereof he had need. A proTiso vras ap- 
pended to thiB law, giving the lender authority over the entire 
aepnlchre of the borrower, bo that a man who took up money 
under this' pledge, if he died without paying the debt, could 
not obtain burial either in his own ancestral tomb, or in any 
other, nor could he during his lifetime bury in his ovra tomb 
any member of his family. The same king, desirous of eclips- 
ing all his predecessors upon the throne, left as a monument 
of his reign a pyramid of brick.^ It bears an inscription, cut 
in stone, which runs thus : — “ Despise me not in comparison 


* The use of crude brick was geue- 
ral iu Egypt, for dwelling-housoe, 
tombs, and ordinary boildinga, the 
wulls of towns, fortresses, and the 
sacred enclosures of temples, and for 
all purposes where stone was not re- 
quired, which last was nearly oon- 
iloed to temples, quays, and reser- 
TOire. Even some small ancient 
temples were of crude bricks, which 
were merely baked in the 
bun, and never burnt in early 
Pharaonic times. A great 
number of people were em- 
ployed in this extensive manu- 
facture ; it was an occupation 
to which many prisoners of 
war were condemned, who, 
like the Jews, worked for 
the king, bricks being a go- 
vernrnont monopoly. The pro- 
cena is represented at Thebes, 
and is rendered doubly in- 
teresting from its exact cor- 
respondence with that described in 
Exodus (v. 7 — 19), showing the hard, 
flees of the work, the tales of bricks, 
the bringing of the straw, and the 
Egyptian taskmasters set over the 
ioreign workmen. Aristophanes {Birds, 
1132, and Frogs, 1647) speaks of the 
Egyptian bricklayers and labourers as 
noted workmen, but without describing 
the manufacture of bricks. 

The Theban bricks of Thothmes 
III. measure 1 ft. by 0*75, and 0'55 in 
thickness, weighing 87 lbs, 10 oxs. j 
aifd one of Amnnoph HI., in the 


British Museum, is O'lI'S inches by 
0*5 8, and 0 3*9 in thickness, and 
weighs 18 lbs. ; but those of the 
Pyramid of Howara are I ft. 6 iq, by 
0*8*8 to 0-8 9, and 0*3*8 thick, and 
weigh 48 lbs. 6 028 . 

T^ey were frequently stamped with 
a king's name while making, as Roman 
burnt bricks were with the names of a 
god, a place, a consul, a legion, a 


maker, or with some other mark. 
Vitruvius thinks that crude bricks 
were not fit for use in Italy, till they 
were two years old j and the people of 
Utica kept them for five years. 
(Vitruv. 2, 3.) Though the Jews are 
not distinctly mentioned on the Egyp- 
tian monoments, and the copyists of 
Manetho have confounded them with 
the Shepherds, it is not imposaible 
that the name of the city of Abaris 
may point to that of the Hebrews, 
or Abarim (Gen, xi. 16),— 

[G. W.] 





the stone p3rraniids ; ® for I surpass them all, 9.S 
miudi as Jove surpasses the other gods. A pole was plunged 
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^ The snpenonty of thie OTer the 
etone pyramids has been supposed io 
V)© tn the inventiun or e-doptiem oS the 
aich, forming the roof of its chambers 
and passages But this rroald require 
Asychis to have hve^ at least before 
the 18th dynasty, arches being com 
mon in the reign of Amunoph I , the 
second king of that dynasty, and 
possibly long before his time Here 
agam Herodotus appears to have con- 
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into a lake, and the mud which elave thereto was gathered ; 
and bricks were made of the mud, and so I was formed.” 
Such were the chief actions of this prince. 

137, He was succeeded on the throne, they said, by a blind 
man, a native of Anysis,® whose own name also was Anysis. 
Under him Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethiopians,* 


founded an earlier and a later king. 
(On the early use of the arch see my 
M Bs- PP* 69) 79.) Several 

hrick pyramids still remain in Egypt ; 
tiiere are several small ones at 
Thebes ; but the largest are two near 
the modern Daahoor, or Mensheeh, 
and two others at the entrance to the 
Fyo(5ra, at Illahoon, and El Hawira. 
It eeoms these four wore originally 
cased with stone, and some Weeks 
remain projecting from the crude 
bnck mass, to which the outer cover- 
ing of masonry was once attached, 
simiUr to those in some of the old 
tombs near Homo. That at Hawara, 
Mihicli stands at the end of the laby- 
rinth, was bailt upon a nucleus of 
rock, like the great pjTamid of 
Geczeh, which was found by Colonel 
Howard Vyse to rise to about the 
height of 40 feet withm it. — [G. W.J 
This may be Ei-h-esi, “ city 
(iibodo) of Isis, or Iseum/’ It could 
not be the Hanes of Isaiah (xxx. 4). 
Soo note on Bixik in oh. 5. — [G. W .3 
* This conquest by the Ethiopians 
points to the accession of the 25th 
dj nasty, which, coming immediately 
tttlcr Bocchoris, the sole king of the 
21th, shows that the latter may have 
been deprived of the throne by Sabaco. 
He*, and hiB successors, are given in 
Hanotlio’s list • — 

2Atk Dynasty qf one Sa\te. 

“ Bocchons ” (the wisp). 

25<A Dynasty qf £Chiopian family. 

" flabdco," Sdbakon, Sabaco I. 

“ Sebechon," .Sevet huR, Sabaco II. 

“Teraces," Tearchua, Tirhaka (Tehrak). 

It has been doubted which of the 
Babacos was the So, or Sava, of 2 
Kings xvii. 4; and which Sabaco, or 
Shebek, reigned first. Shebek I. 
appears, from Mr. Layard'a discovery 
of his name at Koyuiyik, to be So. A 


stela at Florence reckons 71 years 
from the Srd of Neoho to the dfith of 
Amasis, who died iu 525, and the 
44th year of Amasis is found on the 
monuments, and we also find that 
Fsammetiohus reigned directly after 
Tirhaka ; so that it is possible that 
Kecho, the father of Fsammetichus, 
was a contemporary of Sabaco, as 
Herodotus states (ch. 152). On these 
dates, and iho supposed era of Senna- 
cherib, see Hjst. Nptice in App. cH. 
viii. § 33. While the two 8aba.co8 
possessed the oountry, Stepbinatbis, 
Neobepsos, and Nccho I. may have 
assumed a nominal regal power ; 
though the twelve kings could only 
have been chiefs of nomes, or districts 
in the Delta. 

When the Egyptians mention kings 
who did nothing memorable, or the 
rule of a priost-kmg like Sethos, or 
twelve kings ruling tho country j and 
when the monuments show that 
nothing was done worthy of record, 
or that kings with the titlo of priest 
ruled in some part of the country, or 
that a priest dedicated a monument 
in8tea<l of a king, there appears evi- 
dence of foreign rule in Egypt. We 
see this at the time of the Shepherd 
invasion, before the accession of the 
I8th dynasty ; again, before and after 
the accession of the 22nd and 23rd, 
both foreign dynasties, and about the 
24tb, as well as before tho 26th, in 
tho timo of tho so-called twelve kings. 
These twelve kings or monarohs could 
not have governed the whole of 
Egypt, nor could they have made the 
Jabyrijith, as Herodotus states (ch. 
148), which had evidently been erected 
long before. 

The discovery of the stelce in the 
Apia tombs by M. Hariettenow shows 
that Fsammetichus 1. was the imme- 
diate eucoesBor of Tirhaka. — [G. W.j 
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led Isy SabaodB,® their king. The blind Anysis fled ais«|r4jj 
the BuiPBh-conntry, and the Ethiopian was lord cd the lai^ lOT 
fifty years, dnring ■which his mode of mle was the foUowing'j*^ 
When an Egyptian was gnUty of an offence, his plan was not 
to punish him ■with death : instead of so doing, he sentenced 
him, according to the nature of his crime, to raise the ground 
to a greater or a less extent in the neighbourhood of the city 
to ■which he belonged. Thus the cities came to be even more 
elevated than they were before. As early as the time of 
Sesostris, they had been raised by those who dug the canals 
in his reign ; this second elevation of the soil under the 
Ethiopian king gave them a very lofty position. Among the 
many cities which thus attained to a great elevation, none 
(I think) was raised so much as the town called Bubastis, 
where there is a temple of the goddess Bubastis, which well 
deserves to be described. Other temples may be grander, and 
may have cost more in the building, but there is none so 
pleasant to the eye as this of Bubastis. The Bubastis of the 
Egyptians is the same as the Artemis (Diana) of the Greeks. 

138. The following is a description of this edifice :* — Except- 

* Henidotus mentions only one 8a- chon-“[G W] 
baco, but the monnmentB and Manetho ® This account of the position of the 
notice two, the Sabakdn and Sebichfte temple of Bubastis is yery accurate 
(Sev^chos) of Manetho, called Shebek The height of the mound, the site of 
in the hieroglyphics One of these is the temple in a low space beneath the 

the same as So (Sava), the contempo houses, from which you look down 

rary of Hosea, King of Israel, who is upon it, are the very peculiarities any 

said (in 2 Kings xvii 4) to have made one would lemark on viaitmg the 

a treaty with the King of Egypt, and remains at Tel Basta One street, 

to have refused the annual tribute to which Herodotus mentions as leading 

Shalmanesoi, King of Assyria Tu- to the temple of Mercury, is quite 

hakah, the Tarchos, or Tarachua, of apparent, and his length of 3 stadia 

Manetho, Tearchon of Strabo, and the fails short of its real length, which is 

Tehrak of tbehieiTiglyphics, is noticed 2250 feet On the way is the square 

in 2 Kings xix 9, and Isaiah xxxni 9, be speaks of, 900 feet from the temple 

as King of Ethiopia, who had come of Fasht (Bubastis), and apparently 

out to fight against the King of 200 feet broad, though now much 

Assyria It has been said that Saba- reduced m size by the fallen materials 

con has not been found on the Egyp- of the houses that surrounded it. Some 

tian monuments , if so, no other fallen blocks mark the position of the 

king mentioned by the Greeks is met temple of Mercury , but the remains 

with, since the orthography of all of that of Pasht are rather more ex- 

differs from the Greek form. A monu- tensive, and show that it measured 

ment at Sakkdra gives the name of about 500 feet in length. We may 

the second Sabaco, Shebek, or Seve- readily credit the assertion of Hero« 
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^ the enteance, the whole fc^mis an ialaiid. Two artificiaf 
^annds from the Nile, oiie on either aide of the temple, 
eocompasa the building, learing only a narrow paaaage by 
which it ie approached. These channels are each a hundred 
feet wide, and are thickly shaded with trees. The gateway is 
sixty feet in height, and is ornamented with figures cut upon 
the stone, six cubits high and well worthy of notice. The 
temple stands in the middle of the city, and is risible on aH 
sides as one walks round it ; for as the city has been raised up 
by embankment, while the temple has been left untouched in 
its original condition, you look down upon it wheresoever you 
are. A low wall runs round the enclosure, having figures 
engraved upon it, and inside there is a grove of beautiful tall 
trees growing round the shrine, which contains the image of 
the goddess. The enclosure is a furlong in length, and the 
same in breadth. The entrance to it is by a road paved with 
stone for a distance of about three furlongs, which passes 
straight through the market-place with an easterly direction, 
and is about four hundred feet in width. Trees of an extra- 
ordinary height grow on each side the road, which conducts 
from the temple of Bubastis to that of Mercury. 

139. The Ethiopian finally quitted Egypt, the priests said, 
by a hasty flight under the following circumstances. He saw 


ilotus respecting its beant/, since the 
whole was of the finest red granite, 
and was surrounded by a sacred eu- 
closure about 600 feet square (agree- 
ing with the stadium of Herodotus), 
beyond which was a larger circuit, 
measuring 940 feet by 1200, contain- 
ing tliG minor on© and tho canal ho 
mentions, and once planted, like the 
other, with a gz’ore of trees. In this 
perhaps was the usual lake belonging 
to the temple. Among the sculptures 
are the names of a Goddess, who may 
bo either Bubastis or Buto (see notes 
on ch. 59), and of Bemeses II., of 
Osorkon I., and of Amyrtseus (P) ; and 
as the two first kings reigned long 
before the visit of Herodotus, wo 
know that the temple was the one he 


saw. (See M. Eg. W. vol. i. p. 427- 
430.) The columns of the vestibule 
had capitals representing the buds of 
water-plants; but near|the old branoh 
of tho river, the modem canal of 
Mobz, is another column with a palm- 
tree capital, said to have been taken 
from this temple, which has the 
names of Kemeaes II. and Osorkon I. ; 
and was when entire about 22 feet 
high. Amidst the houses on the N.W. 
side are the thick walls of a fort, 
which protected the temple below,* 
and to the E. of the town is a large 
open space, enclosed by a wall now 
converted into mounds. Osen’kon is 
said to have been called Hercules by 
the Egyptians. — [G. W.] 
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in Mb Bleep a vision : — a man stood by his side, and connseHed 
Mm to gather together all the priests of Egypt and out 
one of them asunder. On this, according to the account which 
he himself gave, it came into Ms mind that the gods intended 
hereby to lead him to commit an act of sacrilege, which would 
be sure to draw down upon him some punishment either at the 
hands of gods or men. 8o he resolved not to do the deed sug- 
gested to him, but rather to retire from Egypt, as the time 
during which it was fated that he should hold the country had 
now (he thought) expired. For before he left Ethiopia he had 
been told by the oracles which are venerated there, that he was 
to reign fifty years over Egypt. The years were now expired, 
and the dream had come to trouble him ; he therefore of his 
own accord withdrew from the land. 

140. As soon as Sabacos was gone, the blind king left the 
marshes, and resumed the government. He had lived in the 
marsh-region the whole time, having formed for himself an 
island there by a mixture of earth and ashes. While he re- 
mained, the natives had orders to bring him food unbeknown 
to the Ethiopian; and latterly, at his request, each man had 
brought him, with the food, a certain quantity of ashes. 
Before Amyrtteus,’' no one was able to discover the site of this 
island,® which continued unknown to the kings of Egypt who 
preceded him on the throne for the space of seven hundred 
years and more.® The name which it bears is Elbo. It is 
about ten furlongs across in each direction. 


7 See note on Book iii ch 17. 

® This island appears to have stood 
at the S.E comer of the lake of Buto, 
now Lake BoorZos. — [G. W.] 

® The 700 years before Amyrteeus 
would bring the time of this king to 
about 1155 B.C., which ought to point 
to the flight of some king ; but it does 
not agree with the period of the Sbo- 
shonks of the 22iid dynasty, who 
supposed to have been of an Assyrian 
family. The interval could not be 
calculated from Anysis, since from the 
begmning of the first Sabaco's reign to 


the defeat of Amyrteous was only a 
penod ot 250 years — [G W ] 

Niebuhr, following Penzonius, pro- 
poses to rood 300 for 700 (T or i' for V) , 
remarking that these signs are often 
confounded. (Lectures on Ancient 
History, vol. i. p 68, note.) It cer- 
tainly does seem almost incredible that 
Herodotus should have committed 
the gross chronological error involved 
in the text as it stands, especially as 
his date for Psammotichus is so nearly 
correct. 
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141. The next king, I was told, was a priest of Vulcan, called 
Sethds.^ This monarch despised and neglected the warrior 
class of the Egyptians,* as though he did not need their ser- 
vices. Among other indignities which he offered them, he 
took from them the lands which they had possessed under all 
the previous kings, consisting of twelve acres of choice land for 
each warrior. Afterwards, therefore, when Sanacharib, king 
of the Arabians * and Assyrians, marched his vast army into 
Egypt, the warriors one and all refused to come to his aid. On 
this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner 


^ No mention is made by norodotua 
of Boochoris (nor of hie father Tne- 
pKachtiing, the Teclinatia of Plutarch) ; 
ami the lists of Manetho, aa well as 
Biodorue, omit the Asychis and Anysia 
oC Herodotus. Sothfis again, whom 
Herodotus calls a contemporary of 
Sennacherib, is unnoticed m Kanetho's 
hats; and as Tirhaka was king of the 
whole conntry from Napata in Ethi. 
opia to the frontier of Syria, no other 
Pharaoh could have ruled at that time 
in Egypt. We may therefore con- 
clude that Herodotus has given to a 
pitesf of Pthah the title of king. Tho 
niiraculoaa defeat of tho Assyrian 
king mentioned both by tho Egyptians 
and the Jews is remarkable. Some 
have attributed the destruction of his 
urtny to a plague ; but plague does 
not flestroy upwards of 185,000 men in 
one night. Tho omisaion of all notico 
« f Tirhaka by tho Egyptian inform, 
ants of Herodotus may have been 
(miijg to jealousy of the Ethiopians. 
The Assyrians defeated by Tirhaka 
are represented at Medcenet Haboo in 
Thebes, and in his temple at Gebel Bor. 
kel, wearing cross-belts. — [G. W.J 
The same spirit of insubordination 
may have been growing up among the 
soldiers which afterwards broke out in 
the rojgn of Psammetichus j but it 
could not have liad any effect while the 
Ethiopian kings of the 26th dynasty 
ruled the country (see note * on ch. 
162). It is not impossible that it hod 
Already been the cause of the intro- 


duction of the Ethiopian rule ; and the 
desertion of the troops to Ethiopia in 
the reign of Psammetichus may have 
been connected with a simil^ but 
unsuccessful attempt. There could 
not have boon auy Egyptian "king 
oontemporary with the 26th dynasty, 
since the Sabacos (neither of whom 
gave tho throne to tho Egyptians) 
were succeeded by Tirhaka. — [G. W.] 

* It is curious to find Sennacherib 
called the “ king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians^’ — an order of words which 
seems even to regard him as rather 
an Aiabian than an Assyrian king. In 
the same spiz’it his army is termed 
afterwards “ the Arabian host.” It is 
imposBiblo altogether to defend the 
view which Herodotus here discloses ; 
but wo may understand how such a 
mistake was possible, if we remember 
how Arabians were mixed up with 
other races in Lower Mesopotamia 
(see Essay x. in vol. i. § 11), and what 
an extensive influence a great Assy- 
rian king would exercise over the 
tnbos of the desert, especially those 
bordering on Mesopotamia. The 
ethnic connection of tho two great 
Semitic races would render union 
between them comparatively easy ; 
and so wo find Arabian kings at one 
time paramount over Assyria (Beros. 
Fr. 11), while now apparently the case 
was reversed, and an Aasyrian prince 
bore sway over some considerable 
number of the Arab tribes. 
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soaeituu^, and, before the image of the god, bewailed the Site 
miihieh impended over him. As he wept he fell asleep, a&d 
dreamed that the god oame and atood at his side, bidding hm 
bo of good oheer, and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, 
■which would do him no hurt, as he himself would send those 
who should help him. Sethds, then, relying on the dream, 
odieeted such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
who were none of them warriors, but traders, artisans, and 
market people ; and with these marched to Pehisium, which 
commands the entrance into Eg 3 rpt, and there pitched his 
camp. As the two armies lay here opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured 
aU the quivers and bow-strings of the enemy, and ate the 
thongs by which they managed their shields.^ Next morning 
they commenced their flight, and great multitudes fell, as they 
had no arms with which to defend themselves. There stands 
to this day in the temple of Vulcan, a stone statue of Sethos, 
with a mouse in his hand,' and an inscription to this effect — 
“ Look on me, and learn to reverence the gods.” 

142. Thus far I have spoken on the authority of the Egyp- 
tians and their priests. They declare that from their first 
king to this last-mentioned monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was 
a period of three hundred and forty -one generations;' such, at 
least, they say, was the number both of their kings, and of 
their high -priests, during this interval. Now three hundred 


^ For a representation of the ‘‘thongs’* 
intended, see rol. i. p. 290. 

® If any partioalar reverenoo was 
paid to mioe at Memphis, it probably 
arose from some other mysterious 
reason. They were emblemB of the 
generating and perhaps of the pro- 
ducing principle 5 and some thought 
them to be endued Tvith prophetic 
power (a merit attributed now in some 
degree to rats on certain occasions). 
(See B. ir. not© on cb. 192.) The 
people of Troas are said to have 
revered mioe “because they gnawed 
the bowstrings of their enemies ” 
(Hast. 11. i. 39), and Apollo, who was 


called Smintbeus (from (TfilvOost a 
“mouse”), was represented on coins 
of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in 
bis hand (Muller, Ano. Art. s. 361. 6). 
There was also a statue of him by 
Scopas with a mousB under hie foot, 
in his temple at Chrys^ (Strabo^ xiii. 
p. 416) , commemorative of their “ gnaw • 
mg the leathern parts of the enemy’s 
arms,*’ or because their “abounding 
near the temple made them sacred ; ” 
bat Apollo Smintheus was worshipped 
in Greece also and other places, which 
argues against the story of the bow. 
stnugs being Egyptian. — [G. W.J 
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gBBeraSone of men make ten thonaand years, three genera- 
tkms filling iq) the century; and the remaining forty-one 
generiddons make thirteen hnndred and forty years. Thus 
the whole number of years is eleven thousand, three hundred 
and forty ; in which entire space, they said, no god had ever 
appeared in a human form; nothing of this kind had hap- 
pened either under the former or under the later Egyptian 
kings. The sun, however, had within this period of time, on 
four several occasions, moved from his wonted course,' twice 
rising where he now sets, and twice setting where he now 
rises. Egypt was in no degree affected by these changes; 
the productions of the land, and of the river, remained the 
same ; nor was there anything unusual either in the diseases 
or the deaths. 

143. When Hecatseus the historian® was at Thebes, and, 
discoursing of his genealogy, traced his descent to a god in 
the person of bis sixteenth ancestor, the priests of Jupiter did 


^ From Mencs to Sethos (or to Tif- 
haka his contomporary), which b© 
lecknne at 11,340 years. The exactly 
aimiliir nvniher of kings and higb- 
priOHts is of course impossible. Tbo 
era of Meues is shown by the momi- 
mcnts not to require a very extrava- 
gant date. It is to be observed that 
341 gpnorations, at the rate of three to 
a oetitury, do not make 11,340, but 
years. — [G. W.] 

" This has been very ingeniously 
shown by Mr. Poole (Horae .^gyptiace0» 
p. iH) to refer to “ the solar risings of 
stars having fallen on those days of tho 
vagno year on which the settings fell 
in tho time of Bethos ; ” and “ th© 
historian by a natural mistake sup- 
posed they spoke of the sun itself.” 
This is confirmed by Pomponius M.ela> 
who only differs in stating that the 
king to whose reign they calculated 
woe Ainasis. — [G. W.] 

^ This is the first distinct mention 
of Hecatojas, who has been glanced at 
more than once. (Vide supiti, chapd- 
21. 23.) Ho had flourished from about 
B.c. 520 to B.c. 475, and had done fai" 


more than any other writer to pave 
the way for Herodotus. His works 
were of two kinds, geographical and 
historical. Under tho former head he 
wrote a description of the known 
world (rfjr TrcpioSoy), chiefly the result 
of his own travels (Agathomer. i. i. p. 
172), which must have been of con- 
sideiuble service lo our author. Under 
th© latter he wrote his genealogies, 
which were for the most part mythical, 
but contained occasionally important 
history (vide infra, vi. 137). The 
political influence of Hecateetia is 
noticed by Herodotus in two passages 
(v. 85, 125.) He is the only prose- 
writer whom Herodotus mention^ by 
name. The term \o7oiroi5r, which 
he applies to him both here and in 
Book y., I have tranBlated histo- 
rian ” rather than “chronicler,” be- 
cause in Herodotus the word implies 
no disrespect, being the term by which 
he would probably have deeigcated 
himself. “Prose-writer” is perhaps 
its most literal meaning, as it is anti- 
thotical to iiroiroihs, “ a writer of 
poetry.” 
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to him exactly as they afterwards did to me, though I made 
no boast of my family. They led me into the inner sanctuary, 
which is a spacious chamber, and showed me a multitude of 
colossal statues, in wood, which they counted up, and found to 
amount to the exact number they had said ; the custom being 
for every high-priest during his lifetime to set up his statue in 
the temple. As they showed me the figures and reckoned 
them up, they assured me that each was the eon of the one 
preceding him ; and this they repeated throughout the whole 
line, beginning with the representation of the priest last 
deceased, and continuing till they had completed the series. 
When Hecatseus, in giving his genealogy, mentioned a god as 
his sixteenth ancestor, the priests opposed their genealogy to 
his, going through this list, and refusing to allow that any 
man was ever born of a god. Their colossal figures were 
each, they said, a Piromis, born of a Piromis,® and the 
number of them was three hundred and forty-five ; through 
the whole series Piromis followed Piromis, and the line did 
not run up either to a god or a hero. The word Piromis may 
be rendered “ gentleman.” 

144. Of such a nature were, they said, the beings repre- 
sented by these images — they were very far indeed from being 
gods. However, in the times anterior to them it was other- 
wise ; then Egypt had gods for its rulers,* who dwelt upon the 
earth with men, one being always supreme above the rest. 

® The Egyptians justly ridiculed the meaning of Piromiy nor by the sense 
Greeks for deriving their origin from required. — [G. W.J 
Gods, which were attributes of the ^ This is in accordance with the ao- 
Deity ; and nothing conld appear more count given by Manetho and with the 
inconsistent than to claim for an Turin Papyrus, both which represent 
ancestor Hercules, the a&stract idea of the Gods as the first kings of Egypt 
strength. Pir6xni8 or Fi-rdme was the before Menos. The last of them in 
QBQfd Egyptian word for “ man,’* with the papyrus is also Horus the younger, 
the definite article tti, the,” prefixed ; the son of Osiris (see note * ch. 4, and 
and the simple and ohvioas meaning note cb. 99). This Horus was dis> 
of the observation here recorded was, tinct from Aroeris (Hor-oeri), the 
that each of the statues represented elder Horus, the brother of Osiris, and 
a man ” engfendered by a ** man ” also from Harpocrates, the infant son 
without there being any God or Hero of Osiris and Isis, said by Eratosthenes 
among them. The translation which to be ” the God of day.” See note ® 
Herodotus ^ves of the term, iroXbr koI on oh. 92. — ^G. 

&ya 06 s, is justified neither by the 
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Tbe last of those was Horus, the son Osiris, called by the 
Greeks Apollo. He deposed Typhon,* and ruled over Egypt 
as its last god-king. Osiris iamnamed Dionysus {Bacchus) by 
the Greeks. 

146. The Greeks regard Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan as the 
youngest of the gods. With the Egyptians, contrariwise, Pan 
IS exceedingly ancient,® and belongs to those whom they caU 
“the eight gods,” who existed before the rest. Hercules is 
one of the gods of the second order, who are known as '* the 
twelve ; ” and Bacchus belongs to the gods of the third order, 
whom the twelve produced. I have already mentioned how 
many years intervened according to the Egyptians between 
the birth of Hercules and the reign of Amasis.'* From Pan 
to this period they count a still longer time ; and even from 
Bacchus, who is the youngest of the three, they reckon fifteen 
thousand years to the reign of that king. In these matters 
they say they cannot he mistaken, as they have always kept 
count of the years, and noted them in their registers. But 
from the present day to the time of Bacchus, the reputed son 
of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, is a period of not more than 
sixteen hundred years ; to that of Hercules, son of Alemfina, 
IS about nine hundred ; while to the time of Pan, son of 
Penelope (Pan, according to the Greeks, was her child by 
Mercury), is a shorter space than to the Trojan war,® eight 
hundred years or thereabouts. 

^ Typhon, or rather Seth, the brother fable of Osins and TTphon, see notes * 
of Osnis, was the abstract idea of and * on ch. 171 — [G. W ] 

as Osins was of “ good , ” and ® See note on ch. 4, note * on oh. 

la after timea many fables (as Plntarch 42, and note ^ on ch. 43. 

bhowB) arose oat ol this opposite nature * Supra, ch. 43, 
of the two Deities For both were ® The dates for the Trojan war vary 
adored until a change took place almost two oentuiies. Duns placed 

respecting Seth, brought about appa- it as early as b.c. 1335 (Clem. Alex, 

rently by foreign influence. (See Stromat 1 . p. 337, A). Clemens in 

note ^ on ch. 171.) It is singular that b c, 1149 Isocrates, Ephoros, Demo- 

names 80 like Typhon should occur m critus, and Fhamas, seem to have 

other languages. In Arabic Tyfoon mclined to the later, Herodotus, Thn- 

(like Tv<pi)s) 18 a whirlwind, and Tufan oydides, the author of the Life of 

18 the " Deluge ; ” and the same word Homer, and the compiler of the Parian 

occurs in Chinese as Tyfong. On the Marble, to the earher period. The 

different constructions put upon the date now usually received, b.c. 1183,18 
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.146. It is open to receiye ^chever he may prefer of 
tiiese two traditions ; my own opinion about them has been 
already declared. If indeed ^ese gods had been publicly 
known, and had grown old m Greece, as was the case with 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, Bacchus, son of Semele, and 
Pan, son of Penelope, it might have been said that the last- 
mentioned personages were men who bore the names of certain 
previously existmg deities. But Bacchus, according to the 
Greek tradition, was no sooner born than he was sewn up m 
Jupiter’s thigh, and earned off to Nysa,® above Egypt, in 


that of Eratosthenes, whose chronology 
was purely artificial and rested on no 
Bolid basis The following is a list of 
the principal views on this subject — 

B C 

Darls placed the Ml of Troy In 1 335 


Author ot tbe Life of Uouer 1^70 

Hfrodotua 1260-|- 

Tbucydides 1260+ 

Parian Marble 1209 

Eratostbeues 1183 

Sofliblus 1171 

Erihorua 1169 

Clemens 1149 


* The story of Bacchus being taken 
to Nysa in Ethiopia is explained by 
tho identity of Osina and that God 
Nysa looks like n isi (for ti ii isi), 
Iseum, but there wore several utics, 
caves, and hill'd of this name, and 
some in Greece Those of Arabia 
(Diodor 1 15 , 111 Od) and India 
(Aman Ind c v , Q Curt vm 10) 
were most noted Diodorus (ui 63) 
says Bacchus was nursed at Nysa, on 
island of the nvei Irltcn m Libya, 
and the 1 heban Bacchus in the Nvssean 
cave between Phceiucia and Egjrpt 
(iv 2) He also mentions Nysa m 
Arabia (in 63) and the city of Nysa 
m Arabia Felix, near Egypt, where 
Osins was educated, and says that from 
hiB fathei Jove and this place he was 
called Dionysus (i 15, see Hei lu 97, 
Virg VI 805 , Ovid Met iv 13) 
Diodorus saying (i 19) that Nysa m 
India was built by Gains, in imitation 
of that of Egypt, seems to give an 
L^ptnn oiigin to the name Pomp 
Mela (ill 7), speaking of India says 

“of the cities which are numerous, 
Nysn IS the largest and most celc. 


bratod , ” and mentions Mount Meros 
sacred to Jove Philoatratus (Vit 
Apoll Tyan n 1) speaks of “ the 
Indians calling Bacchns Nysous, from 
a place in their country, called Nysa," 
and (ii 4) of a “ hill near Nysa called 
Meros (thigh), where Bacchus was 
Inim , ** and of " the hill Nysa," Sesy 
chins says “ N> sa and the Nyssoan 
Mount aro not m one place alone, but 
in Arabia, Ethiopia Egypt, Babylon 
Erythea, Thrace, Thessalv, Cihcia 
India, Libya, Lydia, Macedonia, Naxus, 
ami about the Pangoum, a plaoo m 
Syria , ” to which may bo added 
Eubcoa, Phacacia (Sebol Apollon 
Uliod IV 640, 983) and Phrygia, near 
the river Sanganus (Eustath m 
Dionys Porieg 910 See also Schol 
Horn II vj 133, II 11 508, Eurip 
Bacch 656 Soph Antig 1131, Strabo, 
XV 687, 701 , Dion Peiieg 626, 940, 
1159, Schol Apoll Khod ii 901 
1211) Pliny (vi 21) says “Nysam 
urbem plenquo Indue adscribunt, mou 
temque Meium Libero patri sacrum 
unde ongo fabuloB Jovis femme 
editum " Plin v 18 says " Scytho 
polls was formerly Nysa," and Ju 
venal mentions Nysa on Mt Pamas- 
8Q8 (vii 63) The Hindoos have alfeo 
a sacred mountain called Mern Ihe 
cimtom of having “holy hills " was of 
very early date, and common to the 
Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, and many 
people Gebel Berkel m Ethiopia ja 
always called “ the holy hill " on the 
monuments there (see n ^ ou cb 29) 
Pait of Mount Sinai was so oon 
sidered by the early Pharaohs, and 
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Ethiopia ; and as to Pan, they do not ^wen profess to know 
what happened to him after his birth. To me, therefore, it is 
quite manifest that the names of these gods became known to 
tlio Greeks after those of their other deities, and that they 
count their birth from the time when they first acquired a 
knowledge of them. Thus far my narrative rests on the 
ai counts given by the Egyptians. 

147. In what follows I have the authority, not of the Bgyp- 
tuius only, but of others also who agree with them. I shall 
speak likewise in part from my own observation. When the 
Egj’ptians regained their liberty after the reign of the priest 
ot \ ulcan, unable to continue any while without a king, they 
divided Egypt into twelve districts, and set twelve kings ’’ over 
tlitni. These twelve kings, united together by intermarriages, 
iiil(d Eg_ypt in peace, having entered into engagements with 
out another not to depose any of their number, nor to aim 
at any aggrandisement of one above the rest, but to dwell 
together in perfect amity. Now the reason why they made 
till sc stipulations, and guarded with care against their infrac- 
tion, was, because at the very first establishment of the twelve 
kingdoms, an oracle had declared — “ That he among them 
who shoultl pour in Vulcan’s temple a libation from a cup of 
liii)ii/,e,* would become monarch of the whole land of Egypt.” 
Niov the twelve held their meetings at all the temples. 


liy till Tews, riinhtianF, and Moslems 
tins (lay , and pilginiia^es to it will 
p' ifliiy \cconnt fur UiObC iii<M,Tiphon8 
fillrcl Sinaitic, which aie evidently 
iioi Jewish, hilt ot a sea laiinf; people 
' f Milt (uast, since they hnve left 
-iiiuUi rnords in the same language 
it klif watciiiig places on the Egyptian 
^'fl( uf the Bed Sea as far 8 as lat 
-‘t and 27° 50', wheio the Israelites 
fluid nov( r have Been (seeApp cii v. 

nu)-^[GW] 

riit wircastio observation that as 
they could not exist without a king, 
uoy elected twelve, must have been 
amusing to the Greeks They were 
probably only governors of the twelve 
VOL. II. 


principal nomes, not of all Egypt but 
of tlio Delta, to ■vshioh Strabo gives 
ton and Ptolemy twenty four, and 
which m later times contained thirty- 
five, including the Oa«i8 of Ammon 
(See note * on cli 1 37, and n ^ ch 1(>4, 
of the Nomos of Egypt ) Pliny speaks 
of sixteen nomes of all Egypt who met 
in the Labyrinth (xxxvi 13), and Strabo 
(xvii p 568)stateH that the number of 
iioraos corresponded to that of its cham- 
bers, when it was first built — [G W ] 

** Thisfehould not have been remark- 
able if those cups were so commonly 
used in Egypt as Herodotus says. See 
note® on ch 37. - [G. W ] 


Q 
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148. To bind themselves yet more closely together, it seemed 
good to them to leave a common monument. In pursuance 
of this resolution they made the Labyrinth which lies a little 
above Lake Moeris,® in the neighbourhood of the place called 
the city of Crocodiles. * I visited this place, and found it to 
surpass description ; for if all the walls and other great works 
of the Greeks could be put together in one, they would not 
equal, either for labour or expense, this Lab3T:inth ; * and 


® The position of the natural lake is 
well known ; but M Linant has dis- 
oorered that of the artihoial Moeris, 
near the site of Crooodilopohs, now 
Medeenet el Fyo6m It has long formed 
part of the cultivated plain of the 
Fyodm, and Pliny’s using the word 
“/utt” shows it was no longer used 
m hie time It was an extensive 
reserroir seemed by dama , and from 
it channela conveyed the water in 
different dirci tions to all parts of that 
inland pruvtnao. A small reservoir 
at the modem town, a very humble 
imitation of the Lake Mccrie, snpphes 
in the same manner the various 
streams that irrigate the Fyo6m , and 
the ancient lake being a work of man 
accords witli Pliny’s “ Mojndis locus 
hoc Gst fossa grandis,” as well as with 
the assertion of Heiodotua The other 
lake, now Biiket el Kom, is foimed 
by nature, and leceived in former 
times, as it does at present, the super 
abundant water that ran off after the 
lands had been irrigated by the ohan 
nels from the artificial Moeris. See 
M Linant’s Memoir on his interesting 
and important discovery — [Q 'W ] 

' Afterwards called Arsmoo, from 
the wife and sister ot Ptolemy Phila 
delphus, like the port on the Bed Sea 
(now Suez). The reason of the croco- 
dile being sacred in this inland pro- 
vince was to ensure the maintenance 
of the canals, as De Pauw observes 
(vol 11 pt 111 B. 7, p 122 ) — [G W ] 

® The admiration expressed by He- 
rud( las lor the Labyrinth is singular, 
when there wore so many far more 
magnificent buildings at Thebes, of 
which he takes no notice It was 


probably the beauty of the stone, the 
richness of its decoration, and the 
peculiarity of its plan that struck him 
so much Remains of tho white stones 
he mentions may still be traced even 
in the upper part , they are a hard 
BiliciouB hmestune, and the broken 
columns of red granite with bud 
capitals are perhaps those alluded to 
by Plmy, wbo supposes them poi 
phyry Strabo gives the length of 
the Labyrinth as a stadium, which 
agrees very nearly with the actual 
measurement, and makes the pyramid 
at the end of it 4 plethra, or 400 feet, 
square, and the same m height, which 
Herodotus calculates at 50 orgyica, or 
300 feet (see note ^ on ch 136) The 
excavations made by the Prussian 
commission have ascei tamed the exact 
size and plan of the Labyrinth. I he 
oldest name found there was of Atnun 
m he III , who corresponds to Ainorea, 
and whose immediate predocossor La 
mans (or Labans) is said by Manetlio 
to have made tho Labyrinth Perhaps 
hv was corrupted from 

fifQ' hv Mdpis These resemblances 
of names led to numerous mistakes oi 
Greek writers (see note ® on ch 13, 
and note® on ch 100) Gliddon thinks 
Labyrinth was so called from Labaii‘=' 
(Otia*w3Egyptiaca) Strabo dosenbes 
well the position of the Labyrinth , 
and bis distance of 100 stadia from 
Arsmoe agrees very well with the Hi 
English miles from the centre of its 
mounds to the pyramid of Hawaii* 
Diodorus calls the founder of the 
Labyrmth Mendes ; and Pliny (xx*^ 
13), who erroneously places it in the 
Heracleopolite nome, and attribute d 
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yet the temple of Ephesus is a building worthy of note,* 
and BO is the temple of Samos.* The pyramids likewise 
sorpass description, and are severally equal to a number 
of the greatest works of the Greeks ; but the Labyrinth sur- 
passes the pyramids. It has twelve courts, all of them roofed, 
with gates exactly opposite one another, six looking to the 
north, and six to the south. A single wall surrounds the 
entire building. There are two different sorts of chambers 
throughout — half under ground, half above ground, the latter 
built upon the former ; the whole number of these chambers 
IB three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind. The upper 
chambers I myself passed through and saw, and what I say 
cuncernmg them is from my own observation ; of the under- 
ground chambers I can only speak from report : for the 
keepers of the building could not be got to show them, since 
they contained (as they said) the sepulchres of the kings who 
built the Labyrinth, and also those of the sacred crocodiles. 
Thus it 18 from hearsay only that I can speak of the lower 


t(» king Petesucaa, or Tithocs, sliows 
thit it btood near the fiontier of the 
t. nKodilopolito norae (or Pyodm) , as 
Ins txpioaaion “ piinius factus est ' 
imphcti that it was added to by other 
kings 'lliis was usual m Egyptian 
inoiiumeuis , and the names ot more 
than one king at the Labyrinth prove 
il was the case theie also If the 
niiinbt r of chambers was equal to that 
of the Homes of Egypt, it must have 
\aricd gTfatlyat different times (seo 
on oh 1()4) — [Gr W ] 

^ The oiiginal temple of Diana at 
Ephesus seems to have been destroyed 
bv the Cimmermns (see the Essays 
appended to Book i , Essay j § 14) m 
their great incursion during the reign 
ol Ardys The temple which Hero- 
dotus saw was then begun to be built 
by Chorsiphron of Cnossus and his sou 
Metagenes, contemporaries of Theo- 
doias and Hhoecue, the builders of the 
Samian Ueiaoum (Cf Vitruv preef 
ad lib vii , Strab xiv p 918, Plm 
H K xxxvi 14 ) These architects 


did not live to complete their work, 
which was finished by Demetiius and 
PeomuB of Ephesus, the rebuilder of 
the temple of Apollo at Branohidte 
(Vitruv Iso) The architecture of 
the toinpio of Chorsiphron was Ionic 
(Vitruv HI 2 ) It was according to 
Pliny, 220 yeais in bmldmg After 
its destruction by Eratostiutus in the 
yeai of Alexanders birth (Plut Alex, 
c 1 , Timicus, Fr 137), the temple of 
Diana was rebuilt with greater mag- 
nifioonce, and probably on a larger 
scale, than before , as the dimensions 
given by Pliny considerably exceed 
those which observation assigns to 
the Heracum of Samoa, while the 
Horacum was in the days of Horodotim 
*‘tho largest of Greek temples*’ (infra, 
111 No traces remain of this 

much admired fabric (Chandler, vol i. 
p 153), unless the rums noticed by 
Mr, Hamilton, near the western extre- 
mity of the town (Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
pp 24, 25), are admitted to mark its site 
* Vide mlra, ni. 60, note. 
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chambers. The upper chambers, however, I saw with my 
own eyes, and found them to excel all other human produc- 
tions ; for the passages through the houses, 'and the varied 
• windings of the paths across the courts, excited iu me infinite 
admiration, as I passed from the courts into chambers, and 
from the chambers into colonnades, and from the colonnades 
into fresh houses, and again from these into courts unseen 
before. The roof was throughout of stone, like the walls ; and 
the walls were carved all over with figures ; every court was 
surrounded with a colonnade, which was built of white stones, 
exquisitely fitted together. At the corner of the Labyrinth 
stands a pyramid, forty fathoms high, with large figures 
engraved on it ; which is entered by a subterranean passage. 

149. Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the 
Lake of Mceris,® which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more 
astonishing. The measure of its circumference is sixty 
schoenes, or three thousand six hundred furlongs, which is 
equal to the entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast. The 
lake stretches in its longest direction from north to south, and 
in its deepest parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. It is 
manifestly an artificial excavation, for nearly in the centre 
there stand two pyramids,® rising to the height of fifty fathoms 
above the surface of the water, and extending as far beneath, 
crowned each of them with a colossal statue sitting upon a 
throne. Thus these pyramids are one liimdred fathoms high, 
which is exactly a furlong (stadium) of six hundred feet : the 
fathom being six feet in length, or four cubits, which is the 
same thing, since a cubit measures six, and a foot four, 
palms.’ The water of the lake does not come out of the 


Bee note® to tb© preceding chap- 
ter. 

® No traces remain of these pyra- 
mids. The mins at Biihmoo show 
from their forms, and from the angle 
of their walls, 67°, that they were not 
pyramids ; unless a triangular facing 
made up the pyramid (see ch. 126, 

n. 3).— [G.W.] 


^ The measures of Herodotus are 
almost all drawn either from portions 
of the human body, or from bodily 
actions easily performable. His small- 
est measure is the BdKrv\os, or “ fin- 
ger’s breadth/* four of which go to 
the waXeuo'T'^ (“palm” or “hand’s 
breadth”), while three palms make 
the ffvidofi^ (“ span **), and four the 
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ground, which is here excessively dry,® but is introduced hy a 
canal from the Nile. The current sets for six months into the 
lake from the river, and for the next six months into the river 
from the lake. While it runs outward it returns a talent of 
silver daily to the royal treasury from the fish that are taken ; ® 


roPs (“foot”). The vijxvs (“cubit,* 
or length from the tip of the fingers 
to the elbow) iB a foot and a half, or 
two spans , the apyvi^ (“ fathom,*’ or 
length to which the arms can reach 
when extended) is four cubits, or six 
feet The irXfBpov (a word the deriva- 
tion of which 18 uncertain) is 100 feet, 
and the trrdSiov (or distance to which 


a man could ran before he required 
to stop) 18 SIX plethra, or 600 feet 
These are the only measures used by 
Herodotus, besides the schcene and 
parasang, by which ho found distances 
determined in Egypt and Persia res- 
pectively. The tollowing table will 
exhibit his scheme of measures . — 


1 (^aKT«\0f 







4 

1 iraKaurrrj 






13 

3 

1 <rirt0a(i$j 





1 

4 

H 

I wore 




24 

6 

2 

It 

1 vflxw 



96 

34 

e 

6 

4 

1 ofiyviu 


IGOO 

400 

133i 

100 

66} 

m 

1 ov 

9000 

2400 

800 

690 

400 

100 

6 


1 trruitov 


“ This IS the nature of the basin on 
winch the alluvial soil has been dopo 
Sited, but it resembles the whole 
\ illey of the Nile m being dcetitote 
< f sjinngs, which are only met with 
IN two or three placts The wells are 
ill foimod by the filtration of wutei 
lioin the river In the Birkct el Kom 
aic some springs, serving, with the 
fiimiial supply from the Nile, to keep 
up the water of the lake, which in tho 
dupest pait has only 24 feet, and it 
is gratlually becoming more shallow 
ln>m the mud brought into it by tho 
canals — [G- W ] 

^ A great quantity of fish is caught 
even at tho present day at the mouths 

tho canals, when they are closed 
and the water is prevented from re- 
turning to the Nile It aflords a con- 
siderable revenue to the government. 
Jt IS farmed by certain villages on tho 
banks, and some idea may be formed 


of its value by the village of Agalteh 
at Thebes paying annually foi its 
small canal 1500 piastres, equal till 
lately to 211 The custom of farming 
tho fisheries was probably derived by 
tho Arab government fix>m the ancient 
Egyptians , but El Makiisi mentionsit 
as of comparatively late introduction 
(See Silv do Sacy’s Relation de 
1 Egypte, par Abd-al latif, p 283, note.) 
Herodotus reckons tho rovenuo from 
the fish of the Lake Moerts at a talent 
of silver (103 ^ 15s English, 01 as some 
compute it, 2251 , or 243? 15s ) daily, 
and when the water flowed from the 
Nile into the lake at 20 mmae (64? 12s, 
or 81? Is Sd), amounting at the 
lowest calculation to more than 
47,000? a-year. According to Diodo- 
rus (1 52) this was part of the pin- 
money of the queens. Seen * ch 98. 
-LG w ] 
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but when the current ia the other way the return sinks to one- 
third of that sum. 

160. The natives told me that there was a subterranean 
passage from this lake ^ to the Libyan Syrtis, running west- 
ward into the interior by the hills above Memphis. As I could 
not anywhere see the earth which had been taken out when 
the excavation was made, and I was curious to know what had 
become of it, I asked the Egyptians who live closest to the lake 
where the earth had been put. The answer that they gave me 
I readily accepted as true, since I had heard of the same thing 
being done at Nineveh of the Assyrians. There, once upon a 
time, certain thieves, having formed a plan to get into then- 
possession the vast treasures of Sardanapalus, the Ninevite 
king,* which were laid up in subterranean treasuries, pro- 
ceeded to tunnel a i)assage from the house where they lived 
into the royal palace, calculating the distance and the direc- 
tion. At nightfall they took the earth from the excavation 
and carried it to the river Tigris, which ran by Nineveh, con- 
tinuing to get rid of it in this manner until they had accom- 
plished their purpose. It was exactly in the same way that 
the Egyptians disposed of the mould from their excavation, 
except that they did it by day and not by night ; for as fast 
as the earth was dug, they carried it to the Nile, which they 
knew would disperse it far and wide. Such was the account 
which I received of the formation of this lake. 

151. The twelve kings for some time dealt honourably by 
one another ; but at length it happened that on a certain 
occasion, when they had met to worship in the temple of 
Vulcan, the high-priest on the last day of the festival, in bring- 


^ Horodotus hero evidently alludes 
to the natural lake, now Bvrket el- 
Korrit not to the artificial Moeiis. The 
belief in underground communicationB 
IB still very prevalent in Egypt (as in 
other countries) to the present day , 
and might very reasonably arise from 
what we see in limestone formations. 
— [G W] 


* It IS uncertain which Assyrian 
king IB h^e intended. The Greeks 
locognized two monarohs of the name 
— one a warrior, who is perhaps Asshur 
^evr-pal, the father of the Black Obe 
lisk king the other the voluptuary, 
who closed, according to them, tho 
long senes of Assyrian sovereigns. 
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ing forth the golden goblets from which they were wont to 
pour the libations, mistook the number, and brought eleven 
goblets only for the twelve princes. Psammetichus was stand- 
ing last, and, being left without a eup, he took his helmet, 
which was of bronze,* from off his head, stretched it out to 
receive the liquor, and so made his libation. All the kings 
were accustomed to wear helmets, and all indeed wore them at 
this very time. Nor was there any crafty design in the action 
of Psammetichus. The eleven, however, when they came to 
consider what had been done, and bethought them of the 
oracle which had declared “ that he who, of the twelve, should 
pour a libation from a cup of bronze, the same would be king 
of the whole laud of Egypt,” doubted at first if they should 
not put Psammetichus to death. Finding, however, upon 
examination, that he had acted in the matter without any 
gmlty intent, they did not think it would be just to kill him ; 
but determined, instead, to strip him of the chief part of bis 
power and to banish him to the marshes, forbidding him 
to leave them or to hold any communication with the rest of 
Egypt. 

152. This was the second time that Psammetichus had 
lieen driven into banishment. On a former occasion he had 
fled from Sabaoos the Ethiopian,* who had put his father 
N( cos to death ; and had taken refuge in Syria, from whence, 
after the retirement of the Ethiop in consequence of his 
dream, he was brought back by the Egyptians of the Saitic 
canton. Now it was his ill-fortune to be banished a second 
time by the eleven kings, on account of the libation which he 

^ If this were bo, and the other kings been fonnd bearing the name of ghes- 

wore tho same kind of helmet, the honk, and are m l)r Abbott’s collec. 

Egyptians would not have been eur- tion (See note on B yu. ch 89 ) 

prised at seeing men in similar armour XdA/eos is really “ bronao,” 
eoiuing fiom the sea (oh 152). Bronze “ biass ” Objects have been found of 

'irmour was of very early date in brass as well as of bronze in Egypt. — 

pt, and was therefore no novelty [GW] 

in the reign of Psammetichus. It 10 * On the Sabacos, Tirhaka, and 

1 f. presented in tho tombs of the kings Paaminetichus, see notes * and ® on oh. 

“It Thebes, and bronze plates, forming 137, and Hist Notice m App. CH. viii. 
pait of a corslet of scale armour, have § 31-34 — [G. W.] 
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had poured from his helmet ; on this occasion he ded to the 
marshes. Feeling that he was an injured man, and designing 
to avenge himself upon his persecutors, Fsammetichus sent to 
the city of Buto, where there is an oracle of Latona, the most 
veracious of all the oracles of the Egyptians, and having 
inquired concerning means of vengeance, received for answer, 
tiiat “ Vengeance would come from the sea, when brazen men 
should appear.” Great was his incredulity when this answer 
arrived ; for never, he thought, would brazen men arrive to be 
his helpers. However, not long afterwards certain Carians 
and lonians, who had left their country on a voyage of 
plunder, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, where 
they disembarked, all equipped in their brazen armour, and 
were seen by the natives, one of whom carried the tidings to 
Fsammetichus, and, as he had never before seen men clad in 
brass, he reported that brazen men had come from the sea 
and were plundering the plain. Fsammetichus, perceiving at 
once that the oracle was accomplished, made friendly advances 
to the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, to 
enter into his service. He then, with their aid and that of the 
Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked the eleven and 
vanquished them.® 

® The Assynan inecnptions show * Greek paid trof)p8 into the Egyptian 
that Pharameticiius obtained the throne eervjoc excited the jealousy of tho 
by the aid of troops scut to him from native army (who could not have been 
Asia Minor by Gyges. (See above, hmg lu perceiving the superiority ot 
vol. 1 . p 353 ) Tho etory told to He- those sti augers) , and the favour 
rodotus probably grew out of this fact shown to them led to tho defection of 

[This was in fact the fiist time that the Egyptian troops (boo note ® on ch 

the Egyptian Pharaohs had recourse to 30) The Egyptian army had lost iti 

Greek meroenanes, and began to find former militaiy ardour , and now that 

their utility , and though the ancient Syria was so often threatened by the 

kings m the glorious times of Egypt’s powerful nations of Asia, it wai 

great power had foreign auxiliaries natural that Psammetichus should 

(see woodcut, next page , and that in seek to employ foreigners, whoso 

note, B Til. oh 61, where three of courage and fidelity he could trust 
these people aie enemies of Egypt), (See Hist Notice, App ch. viii § 34 ) 

they wore levies composing part of Heiodotus states that those Greek 

the army, hko those of the various troops wore the fii*st foreigners allowed 

nations which contributed to the ex- to establish themselves m Egypt ; that 

peditions of Xerxes and other Persian is, after tho Shepherds and Israelites 

inonarchs. But tho introduction of left it (see note* oh. 112). Strabo 
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153. When Psammetichua had thus become sole mramrch 
of Egypt, he bmlt the southern gateway of the temple of Vul- 
can in Memphis, and also a court for Apis, in which Apis® is 
kept whenever he makes his appearance m Egypt. This 
court 18 opposite the gateway of Psammetiohus, and is sur- 

(rvii p 1131) speaks of the employ- which had wanied Temanthes, then 
xaeat of meroen&ry troops sn Egypt as of Egypt, against oooks. (Op. 

an old custom That of Psammeti Plot Yit Artaz. of Canan crests ) 

chus differed from the earlier system With them he therefore attacked 

of auxilianes , it was a sign of weak Temanthes, and having killed him, 

noss, and was fatal to Egypt as to gave those soldiers a quarter m Mem> 

Carthage (see Macchiavelli, Prmc o phis, thence called Caromemphis The 

IS) PolyaenuB says that Psammeti mercenary troops, or “hired men,* 

chus took the Canans into his pay, in the time of “Neoho/' are men 
1 oping that the plumes they wore on tioned in Jeremiah (xlvi 21) — 
thou helmets pointed to the oracle, GW] 
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® T bis court was suiToandod by trodacod, particularly when shown to 

Ofliiide pillars, like that of Mcdeenet strangers, at other times he is only 

llaboo at Ihebes Attached to it seen through a window of the s^kos. 

w ore probably the two stables, “ dclu The temple of Apis is close to 

bn ’ or “ thalami, ' mentioned by that of Vulcan “ Pliny jirf'tends that 

Pliny (viii 46) , and Strabo (xvii p the entry of Apis into the one or the 

5o'’») says, Before the fefikos or cham other of the “delubra ’ was a good 

h«r where Apis is kept is a vestibule, or a bad omen On Apis, see above, 

in which IB another chamber for the ch 38, note and compaie B m oh 
n other of the sacred bull, and into 28 — [G W] 

this vestibule Apis is sometimes in 
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rounded ’with a colonnade and adorned with a multitude of 
figures. Instead of pillars, the colonnade rests upon colossal 
statues, twelve cubits in height. The Greek name for Apis is 
Epaphus. 

164. To the loniaus and Carians ’ who had lent him their 
assistance Psammetichus assigned as abodes two places oppo- 
site to each other, one on either side of the Nile, which 
received the name of “ the Camps.” ® He also made good all 
the splendid promises by which he had gained their support ; 
and further, he intrusted to their care certain Egyptian 
children, whom they were to teach the language of the Greeks. 
These children, thus instructed, became the parents of the 
entire class of interpreters® in Egypt. The lonians and 
Carians occupied for many years the places assigned them by 
Psammetichus, which lay near the sea, a little below the city 
of Bubastis, on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile.^ King 
Amasis, long afterwards, removed the Greeks thence, and 
settled them at Memphis to guard him against the native 
Egyptians. From the date of the original settlement of these 
persons in Egypt, we Greeks, through our intercourse with 
them, have acquired an accurate knowledge of the several 
events in Egyptian history, from the reign of Psammetichus 
downwards , but before his time no foreigners had ever taken 
up their residence in that land. The docks where theii 
vessels were laid up, and the ruins of their habitations, were 
still to be seen in my day at the place where they dwelt 

^ The CanaJiB Becm to have hcen I w«pcov(>of, were Kn/i. Kepc\»f<To^o» 

fond of engaging themselves as mer- The Scholiast on Plato says that they 
cenaiy soldiers from a yevy eax\y date, were the hrst to engage in the ocon 
and to have continnod the practice so pation, and quotes Ephoius as an 
long as they were their own masters, authority. 

According to some commentators, the ® See note ® on ch 112 

expression in Homer (11, ix 378), iy ® Soe end of note ® on ch 164. 

IB to bo undeiatood in this * The site chosen for the Greek 
sense (See the Schol ad Platon od camps shows that they were thought 
Euhnken, p 322, and comp the note neocHsary as a defence against foreign 
of Heyno, vol. v. p, 605 ) Aichilochns mv^iou from the eastwaid (See 
certainly spoke of them as notonous Diodor i. 67 ) The Roman Bceva: 
foi mercenary semce, as appears Veleranorum were not very far from 
from the well known hne — this. — [G. W ] 
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originally, before they were removed by Amasls. Such was 
the mode by which Psammetichus became master of Egypt. 

155. I have already made mention more than once of the 
Egyptian oracle ; * and, as it well deserves notice, I shall now 
proceed to give an account of it more at lengthi,, It is a temple 
of Latona,® situated in the midst of a great city on the Seben- 
uytic mouth of the Nile, at some distance up the river from the 
sea. The name of the city, as 1 have before observed, is Buto ; 
and in it are two other temples also, one of Apollo and one of 
Diana. Latona’s temple, which contains the oracle, is a spacious 
building with a gateway ten fathoms in height.^ The most won- 
derful thing that was actually to be seen about this temple® 


* Supra., chR, 83, 133, and 162. 
rbere were several otker oracles, bat 
that of Buto, 01 Latona, was held m 
tbQ hi^'faoRt repute. (Seech 83) 

^ Herodotua aaya that this goddess 
vas cue of the great deities (ch. 156) 
Sho appears to bo a character ot Maut, 
and may, in one of her characters, be 
TLripliH the Goddess of Athnbis, 
^hcro the Mygale or shrow mouse, 
wb.’c}) wa« aarred io was sBid 

by btrabo to have been worshipped, 
i have seen a small figure of a hedge- 
liog with the namo of Buto upon it. 
Buto, as Chatnpollion supposed, was 
piuliably piittifieval darkness (See 
notcR^ and * on B ii ch 59, and App 
f H ]jj ^2, Mavt ) Lucian (Do De& 
Syi i, s 36) says there were many 
oi icles ill Egypt, as in Greece, Asia, 
and Libya, the respoiises of which 
wore given “ by priests and prophets.” 
Tho piincipal ones in Egypt were of 
Buto Hercules (Gem), Apollo (Horus), 
Minerva (Noith), Diana (Bubastis), 
Mirs (Hononas, or more probably 
Mandoo, see note^ on ch. 63), and 
Jupitoi (Amun, at Thebes, see cha. 
SI. 57, 83, 111, 133) That of Besa 
was also noted, which was said by 
Aiiimianus Maroellinua to have been 
at Abydus, or, according to others, 
near the more modern Antinodpolis ; 
but it is uncertam who that Deity 
^03 Heliopolis had also its oracle 
(Macrob, Satur i, 30) , but the most 


celebrated was that of “Ammon” m 
tho Oasis. The position of the city of 
Latona, neai the Sebonnvtio mouth, 
was on the W. bank, between that 
branch of the Nile and the lake, about 
20 miles from the Bca. The isl© of 
Obemmis was JO that lake. Hero* 
dutus IB supposed to have been in- 
debted to Hecateeus for the mention 
of this island, (See Muller’s Fragm 
Hwt Gtipc. r£>J } )—lG W ] 

* This IB tho height of the pyrarnidal 
towers of the propylaBum, or oouti of 
entrance, The 10 orgyiae, or 60 feet, 
18 the full height of those towera, 
which seldom exceed 60 In front, on 
either side of tho entrance, was 
usually a colossus of the king, before 
which stood two obelisks terminating 
an avenue, or dromoa, of sphinxes 
Clemens confounds the propylagum 
with the pronaos Pylon, pyl6n^, and 
propylon are applied to the stone gate- 
way, when standing alone before the 
temple , and Che same kind of eutiance 
IS repeated between the two towers 
of the inner conit or propylsenm, 
immediately “ before the door ” of the 
actual temple, or at least of its portico. 
A stone pylon is also placed as a side 
entrance to the crude bnok enclosure 
of a temonos — [G W J 

* Herodotus says, “the most won- 
dorful thing that was actually to he 
seen,** because he considers that the 
wonder of the floating island, which 




An iMlated Egyptian Temple, within ita Tetnenoa, oraacred Encloanre; with the Prieata bringing in the Ark of the God. 
Beyond are villas, canals, and the Nile. 
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wad a chapel in the enclosure made of a single Btone,° the 
length and height of which were the same, each wall being 
forty eabite square, and the whole a single block ! Another 
block of stone formed the roof, and projected at the ea?es to 
the extent of four cubits. 

166. This, as I have said, was what astonished me the 
most, of all the things that were actually to be seen about the 
temple. The next greatest marvel was the island called 
Ghemmis. This island lies in the middle of a broad and deep 
lake close by the temple, and the natives declare that it floats. 
For my own part I did not see it float, or even move ; and 
I wondered greatly, when they told me concerning it, whether 
there be really such a thing as a floating island.'^ It has 

he “did not see” (oh. 156), wonid, if occftsionally from those with whom 

true, hare been still more astoniehing. they had early interconrse; and as 

® According to these meaenrementB, the AsByrians adopted from them tho 

flupposing the walla to have been ooly winged globe, the lotos, and many 

6 feot thick, and the material granite, other emblems or devices, the Bgyp- 

as in other monoliths, this monument iians seem also to have taken from 

would weigh upwards of 6738 tons, Assyria certain ornaments nnknown 

homg 76,032 cubic feet, without the in Egypt before and during tho 12th 

cnrnice, which was placed on the roof. dynasty. Among these may bo men* 

The reigns of the Psammeticbi and tioned vases with the heads of ahorse, 

otlu'i kings of this 26th dynasty were a cock, a vulture, or an eagle (such as 

the period of the renaissance or re- is given to the supposed Assyrian 

rival of art in Egypt, both for the deity Nisroch), the knot, and the 

Size and beauty of the monuments ; feather patterns, and perhaps some of 

und though the sculptures are not so the trappings of the horse, an animal 

spirited as during the 18th and 19th apparently introduced from Asia, 

dynasties, they have groat elegance, Even tho Typhonian monster with 

sharpness of execution, and beauty of feathers mi his head, so common under 

huish. It is singular that though the tho 22nd dynasty, seems to hare 

sculptures and paintings in the tombs some connection with Asia, as well as 

near the pyramids are inferior to those with Libya. Those devices first occur 

of the best age, and though progress on monuments of tho 18th and 19th 

18 perceptible ia different timee, there dynaatiee, whose kings came much iu 

18 no really rude or archaic style in coutfbct with the Assyrians ; and it 

^'^TPt ; there are no specimens of a was perhaps from them that the 

primitive state, or early attempts in pointed arch of that time was copied, 

art, Buch as are found in other coun- which, thongh not on the principle of 

tnes 5 and the masoniy of the oldest the true arch, appears to have been 

monuments that remain, the pyramids, out into the stone roof, in imitation of 

vies with that of any subsequent what the Egyptians had seen, as the 

s-b'e, particularly in their exquisitely round one was in imitation of the 

"wrought gr^ite. The art of Egypt brick arches they had themaelvea so 

was of native growth, and was ori- long used (see n.^ oh, 186). — [G. W.] 

pual and characteristic j but the Egyp- ^ Hecatseus had related the matrda 

like all other people, borrowed of this island, which he called Chem* 
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cm;al to the bed sea. 


Beoin. 


aftenpfi# by Darius the Persian ® — the length of \fhieh i® four 
day^'*^iShffiy, and the width such as to admit of two trirmnes 
being rowed along it abreast. The water is derived from the 
Nile, which the canal leaves a little above the city of Bubastis,* 


znote period , and tvg find from Athe 
nsene (ii c 3) that Baochyhdes, who 
IiTed about the time of Pmdax, epeaks 
of oorn going to Greece in ships from 
Egypt, when he says, all men when 
drunk fancy they are kings, their 
houses are resplendent with gold and 
ivory, and oorn bearing ships bring 
over the bright sea the abundant 
wealth of Egypt ” Wheat la repre- 
sented as its staple commodity, at the 
coronation of the early Egyptian kings. 
The trade with Arabia by sea appears 
to have been opened as early as the 12th 
dynasty, and afterwards trade cictended 
to India But even under the Ptolemies 
and CfBbars it was confined to the 
western coast and the islands , and in 
Strabo’s time “few merchants wont 
from Egypt to the Ganges ' (xv p 
472) The first Egyptian port on the 
Red Sea was probably .<^'"nnum, after 
wards Philotera, so called from the 
youngest sister of Ptolemy Philadel 
phus (now old iToiiai/r), at the water 
mg place near which aie tho monu 
ments of Aiuun m ho II and Osirtason 
II— [G W] 

^ An inscription of Donue in the 
Persian Cuneiform cbaiacter m en 
graved upon the Suez stone near tho 
ombouchurt of the ancient canal It 
reads “ Daryavush naqa wazarka,” 
“ Ganus the Great King ’ (Behistnn 
Memoir, vol i p 313 ) 

* The commencement of the Red 
Sea canal was in different places at 
various periods In the time of Hero- 
dotus it left the PcluHioc branch a 
little above Bubastis , it was after- 
wards supplied with water by the 
Amuis Irajanus, Tvhich left the Nile 
at Babylon (near old Cairo) , and the 
portion of it that remains now begins 
a short distance from Belbays, which 
is about 11 miles south of Bubastis 
Strabo must ^le wrong in saying jt 
^ a,^ at Phacusa, which is too low down 


the stream The difference of 13 feet 
between the levels of the Red Bea 
and Mediterranean is now proved to 
be an error PLny says that Ptolemy 
desisted from the work, finding the 
Red Sea was 3 cubits (4^ feet) Ingher 
than the land of Egypt, but, mde- 
pendent of our knowing that it was 
already finished in Herodotus’ time, 
it is obvious that a people accustomed 
to sluices, and every oontrivanoe ne 
cessaiy for water of various levels, 
would not be deterred by this, or a 
far greater, difference m the height of 
the sea and the Nile, and Diodorus 
expressly states that sluices were con 
stmeted at its mouth If so, these 
were on account of the different 
levels, which vaiiod materially at high 
and low Kile, and at each tide, of 5 to 
6 feet, in the Rod Sea, and to prevent 
the sea water from tainting that of 
the canal The city of the Eels, Pha 
gronopoliB, was evidently founded on 
Its banks to ensure the maintenance 
of the canal Tho place of the slujces 
appears to be traceable near Suez, 
where a ohannol m the rock has been 
cut to form tb© mouth of the canal 
It is probable that the merchandise 
was transhipped from the boats in the 
canal to those in the harbour, on tho 
other Bide of the quay, and that sluices 
were not opened except during the 
inundation, when the stream ran from 
the Nile to the Bed Sea In the time 
of the RomaiiB it was still used, but 
afterwards fell into disuse, and was 
choked up until tho caliph Omar re 
opened it, in order to send supplies to 
Arabia, in record of which benefit he 
received the title of “Prmoe of the 
Faithful,’’ Emeer el Momeneen, which 
was continued to or assumed by his 
succesBora It was closed 134 years 
afterwards by El Munsoor Aboo GAfer, 
the 2nd Abbaside Caliph, to prevent 
supplies going to Medeeneh, then m 
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near PatdmDS, the Arabian torm,* bein^ continaed t^^^Amtil 
it joms the Bed Sea. At first it is carried along 
side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the "chain of huis opposite 
Memphis, whereby the plain is boniided, and in which lie the 
great stone quarries ; hare it skirts the base of the hills run- 
ning in a direction from west to east ; after which it turns, 
and enters a narrow pass, trending southwards from this 
point, until it enters the Arabian Gulf. From the northern 
sea to that which is called the southern or Erythrman, the 
shortest and quickest passage, which is from Mount Gasius, 
the boundary between Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, 
is a distance of exactly one thousand furlongs.® But the way 
by the canal is very much longer, on account of the crooked- 
ness of its course. A hundred and twenty thousand of the 


the hands of one of the desoendants 
of AH; since which time it has re- 
mained closed, though El H^kem is 
vQid to La\e once more rendered it 
uavighblo for boats, a.d. 1000. After 
that It was filled np with sand, though 
«o7nc ^^atc^ passed during the high 
Nile as far as Shekh Hanaydik and 
ilio Bittor Lakes, until Alobamtned 
All clo^e(l it entirely, and the canal 
now only goes to Tel e’ Rigdbeh, about 
l!6 miles from Belbays. Its oourso 
fas nearly dno east for 3o miles from 
Bilba}fl ns inr as Shekh Hauaydik, 
nheu it curved to the southward and 
lan by the Bitter Lakes to the sea. 
Its hOa-mouth in early times was pro- 
bably further N. ; the land having 
1 isen about Suez. — [(J. W.] 

•’ Herodotus calls Patamus an Ara- 
bian town, as lying on the east side 
of the Nile. Patnmus w'as not (as I 
formerly supposed) near the Red Sen, 
but at the commencement of the 
canal, and was the Pithom mentioned 
iii^ Exod. i. 11. It was the Thoum 
(Thou) of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
3r.p. from Babylon, whose site ap- 
pears to bo marked by the ruined 
town opposite Tel el Wddee, 6 miles 
east of the month of the canal. Prom 
Thonm to the Bitter Lakes may bo 
VOL. IT. 


about 38 miles, and from Thonm to 
tho sea about 80. Pliny reckons 37 
M.p. from tho western entrance of the 
canal to tho Bitter Lakes, giving it a 
breadth of 100 feet and a depth of 40 
(H. N. vi. 33). On its length, according 
to Herodotus, see followingnoto, (!?eo 
M. Eg. W. i. 310 to 31G.) 

Pithom Dno is related to the word 
Thnmmim D’On which is translated in 
the Septuagmt “ Truth," and is taken 
from the Egyptian Tkmei, “Truth," or 
“Justice,” whence the Gieek Btixn 
and fTv^os. The double capacity of 
the Egyptian goddess Thmei is re- 
tained in Thummim. — [G. W.] 

® This Her*odotus considers less than 
the length of tho canal ; bat his 1000 
stadia (about 114 English miles at 600 
Greek feot to the stadium) are too 
much ; and ho appears to have in. 
eluded in it the whole distance by 
water from tho Mediterranean to thflr 
Red Sea, both by the Nile and tho 
canal. The length, of tho canal was 
aboot 80 miles, or, if measured from 
the Bubastite branch to the lied Sea, 
about 96. The shortest distance from 
tho Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
overland is about 76 miles. The line 
fn>m Mount Casius is not the shortest, 
being about 90 miles. — \G, W.] 

R 
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NE<50S GIVES EGYPT A FLEET. 


Egyptiaiia, employed upon the work in tha reign of Needs, lost 
their livte in making the excavation.^ He at length desieted 
from his undertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
warned him “ that he was labouring for the barbarian.” ® The 
Egyptians call by the name of barbarians all such as speak 
a language different from their own. 

159. Necos, when he gave up the construction of the canal, 
turned all his thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet 
of triremes,® some intended for service in the northern sea, 
and some for the navigation of the Erythreean. These last 
were built in the Arabian Gulf, where the dry docks in which 
tliey lay are still visible. These fleets he employed wherever 
he had occasion ; while he also made war by land upon the 
Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus,* 


^ This calls to mind the loss of life 
when the Alexandrian canal was made 
by Mohammed AU , but ^\o may enp- 
pose the numbers greatly exajego- 
rated Mohammed Ah lost 10,000 
men Ihe reason was that they were 
collected from distant parts of the 
oountrv, and taken to the spot, and, 
no food being provided foi them, 
those whose families failed to send 
them piovisions died of hunger, and 
some few from fatigue or accidents 

-[G.W] 

® This was owing to the increaemg 
power of the Asiatic nations Berber 
was apparently an Egyptian name 
applied to some people of Africa, as 
now to the Nubians, who do not call 
themselves Berbers, It was afterwards 
extended to, and adopted by, other 
people It was nsed by the Egyptians 
as early at least as the 18th dynasty 
It 18 one of many instances of redu- 
plication of the ongmal word Ber 
became Berber, os Mar Marmar, in 
Marmanoa, a district of North Africa, 
and, the B and M being transmutable 
letters, Marmanca and Baibanca 
wonld apply equally well to the coast 
of Barbary — [G W] 

® Fleets had been equipped and 
built by Sesoetns , and Herodotus 
speaks of the docks, or the stocks, 


where the ships of Neco were made 
The Egy^Hians had one fleet on the 
Hod Sea, and anothei on the Mediter- 
lauean , and their ships of war are 
represented on a temple of Remeses 
11I_[G W] 

* The place here intended seems to 
be Megiddo, whoie Josiab lost his 
life, between Gilgal and Mount Cor 
mol, on tho road through Syria 
northwrards, aud not Migdol (Ma 78 cii- 
X<Jy), which was in Egypt The hittu 
larity of the two names easily led to 
the mistake (2 Chron xxxv 22) 
Neco had thou gone to flght against 
Carchemish by Euphrates,” and Josiah 
attacked him on his march, m the 
“ valley of Megiddo,” “ as h© went up 
gainst the king of Assyria to the 
river Euphrates ” (2 Kings xxm 29 ) 
Noco is there called “Pharaoh (Phrah)- 
Nechoh ” 

Tho position of the Jews between 
the two great rival powers exposed 
them to the resentment of the one 
against whom they took part , as was 
the case with Hosea, king of Israel, 
■when he aided with “ So, king of 
Egypt,” and Shalmanesei, king of 
Assyria,’* carried Israel away into 
captivity ” (2 Kings xvii 4, 6 ) — 
[G W] 

There were two cities known to the 
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after whkh he made himself master of Cadytis,* a large city of 
SjTia. The dress which he wore on these occasions he sent 
to Branchidae in Milesia, as an offering to Apollo.® After 
having reigned in all sixteen years/ Needs died, and at his 
death bequeathed the throne to his son Psammis. 


Jhws by the name of Migdol (^njo) ; 
cne, mentioned in Exodus (xiv 2) 
and Jeremiah (xlvi 14), was not only 
on the borders of Egypt, but was ao- 
tnally %n Egypt, as is apparent from 
both passages This is nndoabtcdly 
tho Magdfilus of classical writers, 
■which appeared in Hccatjens as “ an 
Egyptian city” (TrJAti KiyiifTovy Fr 
282), and -which in tho Itineiary of 
Antonine (p 14) is placed 12 Roman 
miles to the west or south-west (not 
cast, as Bahr ears, vol 1 p 921) of 
Ptlu'uum The other, called for dis« 
tmction s sake Migdol el 
was in tho lot of Naphtali (Jo«ih xix 
3h), and is faiily uUutificd \vith tho | 
Magdala” of Bt Matthew (xv 39) 

— tho birthplace <if Mary Mnrjdalene 
This place, which retains its nanio 
almost unchanged (Stanley’s Pales- 
liue, p 3^'5), was on the boideis ot 
the boa of Galilee, at the south- 
eastem corner of the plain of Gen 
ncsareth llerodotus probably meant 
this last place by hia Magdulus, 
lathei than tho Magdolus of Eg^pt 
But he may well have made a con 
fusion between it and Megiddo (n^D), 
just as ‘‘some MSS m Matt x\ 39 
tarn Magdala into Magedon " (Stan- 
ley, 1 s c ) 

^ After the defeat and death of 
Josiah, Neco proceeded to Carchtmish, 
and on his return, finding that the 
Jews had put Jehoohaz, Ins son, on 
tho throne, “ bo made him a piisoncr 
at Riblah, in the land of Hamath, and, 
after having imposed a tribute of 100 
tiients of silver and a talent of g»'ld 
upon Jerusalem, he made his brother 
Ehakim (whose name be changed to 
Jchoiakim) king in his stead, canying 
Jehoahaz captive to Egypt, where he 
died * (2 Kings xxiu 29). Cadytis 


has generally been considered the 
Greek form of tho name of Jeiusalem, 
Kadesh, or Kadusha, “ the holy ” 
(given It after the building of the 
Temple "by Solomon, and retained in 
its Arabic name El Kods), which was 
applied to other places, as Kadesh- 
Barnea, &c , but as Herodotus says 
(ui 5) Cadytis appeared to him to be 
not much smaller than Sardis, as he 
probably never went to Jeiusalem, 
and 08 be mentions tho seaport towns 
from Cadytis to Jenysus, it is thought 
not to be the Jewish, capital, but 
rather to he on tho coast Toussaint 
thinks it was Gaza Heiodotus calling 
it a city ot tho “ Syrians of Palestine ’ 
(in 5) led to thA^ticlasioti that ic 
was Jerubalem, as ho seoms to apply 
that name to the Je^^s (11 101), but 
Cadytis is supposed to bo the Khazita 
taken by fehalmanebei, which wascei- 
tamly Gaza, or Ghurzeli He could 
scarcely have meant by Cadytis lu 
11 159, Jeiubalem, and in 111 5, Gaza 
[0 W] 

® Neco’s dedication of his coialefc 
to Apollo was doubtless a compliment 
to the Gieok tioops in his pay, who 
had now become so necebsary to the 
Egyptian kings — [G ‘VV ] 

For an account of tho temple of 
Apollo at Biaachidsc, see note * on B. 

1 ch 157 

^ The reverses which soon aftorwaids 
hefel the Egyptians aio not men- 
tioned to Heiodotus. Noco 'was de- 
feated at Carchemiah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in tho 4th year of Jehoiakim 
(Jor xhi 2), and lost all the territory 
which ifc had been bo long the object 
of the Pharaohs to possess For “ the 
king of Babylon took, from the river 
of Egypt unto tho liver Euphralea, 
all that peitamed to the kmg of 
Egypt (2 Kmgs xxiv 7) This river 
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160. In the reign of PBammis,' ambassadors from Elis* 
arrived in Egypt, boasting that their arrangements for the 
conduct of the Olympic games were the best and fairest that 
could be devised, and fancying that not even the Egyptians, 
who surpassed all other nations in wisdom, could add any- 
thing to their perfection. When these persons reached Egypt, 
and explained the reason of their visit, the king summoned an 
assembly of all the wisest of the Egyptians. They met, and 
the Eleans having given them a full account of all their rules 
and regulations with respect to the contests, said that they 
had come to Egypt for the express purpose of learning whether 
the Egyptians could improve the fairness of their regulations 
in any particular. The Egjptians considered awhile, and 
then made inquiry, “ If they allowed their own citizens to 
enter the lists ? ” The Eleans answered, “ That the lists were 
open to all Greeks, whether they belonged to Elis or to any 
other state,” Hereupon the Egyptians observed, “That if 
this were so, they departed from justice very widely, since it 


of Egypt tvas tho small torront-bod 
that formed tho boundary of tho 
country on the side by the 

modern El Areosli. Jerusalem was 
afterwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and tho jieople were led into captivity 
to Babylon (Jcr. lii. 28, 29, 30; 2 
Kings xxiv. and xxv.), when some 
Jews fled to Egypt {2 Kings xxv. 26), 
and settled at Tahpanhes, or Daphuro, 
near Polusium (Jer.xhii. 9), a strongly- 
fortified post (Iler. ii. 11), where tho 
king of Egypt had a palace ; and also 
at Migdol, at Noph, and in tho land of 
Pathros (Jer. xliv. 1). This was in 
the reign of Hophra or Apries. f5ee 
Hist. Notice in App. to Book ii. — 
[G. W.] 

^ Fsammis is called I^ammofichus 
(Psamatik) in tho sculptni'os, and was 
succeeded by a third king of that 
name, whose wife was called Kitooris 
(Neitacri), and whose daughter 
married Amasis. (See note ^ on ch. 
100.) Psanimis appears to bo Psam- 
metichus II. of tho monuments, — 
[G. W.] 


® This shows tho great repute of tho 
Egyptians for learning, even at this 
time, w'hen they had greatly declined 
as a nation. — [G. W.] 

Diodoras transfers the story to the 
rojgn of Amasis, and says the answer 
was given by that king himself (i. 95). 
Plutarch (Quiost. Plat. vol. ii. p. 1000, 
A) assigns it to one of tho wise men. 
The real impartiality of the Eleans 
was generally admitted (cf. Plut. Apo- 
phtheg. Reg. p. 190, C. Dio Chiysost. 
Rhod. p. 311, C), and is evidenced by 
tho fact that in the only complete list 
of Olympian victors which we possess, 
that of the winners of the foot-race or 
stadium, Eleans occur but eight times 
between the original institution of 
the games, B.c. 776, and the reign of 
Caracalla, a.d. 217, a period of 993 
years, or 24-9 Olympiads. Of these 
eight Victors, thro© occur within tho 
first five Olympiads, when tho contest 
was probably confined to Elis and its 
immediate neighbourhood. (See Euseb. 
Chron, Can. Pars i. o, xxziii.) 
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was impossible bnt that they would favour their own eountry- 
men, and deal unfairly by foreigners. If therefore they 
really wished to manage the games with fairness, and if this 
was the object of their coming to Egypt, they advised them 
to confine the contests to strangers, and allow no native of 
Elis to be a candidate.” Such was the advice which the 
Egyptians gave to the Eleans. 

161. Psammis reigned only six years. He attacked Ethio- 
pia,’ and died almost directly afterwards. Apries, his son,*^ 
succeeded him upon the throne, who, excepting Psammetichus, 
his great-grandfather, was the most prosperous of all the kings 
that ever ruled over Egypt. The length of his reign was 
tuenty-five years, and in the course of it he marched an army 
to attack Sidon, and fought a battle with the king of Tyre by 
sea. When at length the time came that was fated to bring 
him woe, an occasion arose which I shall describe more fully 
m my Libyan history,® only touching it very briefly here. An 

Herodotus, it -was an tinsuceoBsfuI ex- 
pedition sent by him to Cyrene which 
caused his downiall — Aniasw.whowaa 
sent to recall the Egyptian troops to 
their duty, hanug takoii advantage ot 
tliat movement to nsuip the throne, 
•which he ascended after Apnea had 
roigncd, as Maaetho says, 19, or, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 25 years. The 
name of Hophra, or Apries (Haipbra- 
hot), ocenrs on a few monuments j 
but another king, Pbammetiohus III , 
jiitorvenes bcti\ cen Psammetichus II 
(pBarnims) and Amasig, whose daugh- 
ter -woB man led to Amasis. The reign 
of Pbamnietichus III may have been 
included lu that of Apnea. Amasis 
died m 525 n c , and as Herodotus 
assigns him d-l years, which date is 
found on the monuments, his reign 
began at least as early as 569 B.C., and 
probably much earlier ; bnt these 
events, and the dates, are very ‘anceji.w 
tain See Hist. Notice m App., and 
noie ^ ch. 169, and note ®, oh. 177.— 
[G W] 

• luira, IV. 159. 


^ The names of Psammetichus L 
and II fiequcntly occur at Asouan, as 
well as that of Amasis, — [G. W ] 

A pi ICS IS tiie Pharaoh- Hophra of 
Jeromiah (xliv 30), whoso dethrone- 
mt ut scorns to be thus foretold “ I 
luJI give Pharaoh-Hophm, king of 
Lg\ pt, into the bands of his enomics, 
aud of them that seek his life ” IXis 
reign was at first very prosperous, 
mill t, BO than that of any other king of 
this dynasty, except his great-grand- 
iather, PsammeticLufl I He sent ex- 
peditions against Cyprus and Sidun, 
ftud engaged the king of Tyro by sea, 
fnd hiving taken Ga/;a (Jer xlvii. 1) 
he besieged Sidon, and reduced tho 
w hole of the coast of PliOBnicia (Died. 
1 63), and advancing to Jerusalem, 
tinted the Chaldees to raise tho siege 
(lt*r xvxvii. 5-11), thus recovering 
much of the territory wrested from his 
^laiidfatlior, Neoo. But fortune then 
deserted him, and Nebuchadnezzar 
letumcd to the siege of Jonisalem aud 
took it m the 11th year of Zedekinli 
(Joi XXXIX. 1, 2). According to the 
aciount given by the Egyptians to 
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Boom Jtt. 


amy despatched by Apries to attack Cyr§n6 having met "with 
a terrible reverse, the Egyptians laid the blame on him, 
imagining that he had, of malice prepense, sent the troops 
into the jaws of destruction. They believed he had wished a 
vast number of them to be slain, in order that he himself 
might reign with more security over the rest of the Egyptians. 
Indignant therefore at this usage, the soldiers who returned 
and the friends of the slain broke instantly into revolt. 

162. Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis 
to the rebels, to appease the tumult by persuasion. Upon 
his arrival, as he was seeking to restrain the malcontents by 
his exhortations, one of them, coming behind him, put a helmet 
on his head, saying, as he put it on, that he thereby crowned 
him king. Amasis was not altogether displeased at the 
action, as his conduct soon made manifest : for no sooner 
had the insurgents agreed to make him actually their king, 
than he prepared to march with them against Apries. That 
’•monarch, on tidings of these events reaching him, sent 
Patarbemis, one of his courtiers, a man of high rank, to 
Amasis, with orders to bring him alive into his presence. 
Patarbemis, on arriving at the place where Amasis was, 
called on him to come back with him to the king, whereupon 
Amasis broke a coarse jest, and said, “ Prythee take that 
hack to thy master.” When the envoy, notwithstanding this 
reply, persisted in his request, exhorting Amasis to obey the 
summons of dihe king, he made answ'er, “ that this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do ; Apries would have no 
reason to complain of him on the score of delay ; he would 
shortly come himself to the king, and bring others with 
him.” ' Patarbemis, upon this, comprehending the intention 
of Amasis, partly from his replies, and paadly from the pre- 
parations which he saw in progress, departed hastily, wishing 
to inform the king with all speed of what was going on. 


^ Cotnpfiro the answer of Cyrns to supposed to be proper for a powerful 
Astyagea (i 127), -which shows that rebel, 
tins was a commonplace — the answer 
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Apries, however, when he saw him approaching without 
Amasis, fell into a paroxysm of rage ; and not giving himself 
time for reflection, commanded the nose and ears of Patar- 
bmis to be out off. Then the rest of the Egyptians, who had 
hitherto espoused the cause of Apries, when they saw a man 
of such note among them so shamefully outraged, without 
a moment’s hesitation went over to the rebels, and put them- 
selves at the disposal of Amasis. 

163. Apries, informed of this new calamity, armed his 
mercenaries, and led them against the Egyptians : this was a 
l>ody of Carians and lonians,** numbering thirty thousand 
men, which was now with him at Sais,® where his palace 
stood — a vast building, well worthy of notice. The army 
of Apries marched out to attack the host of the Egyptians, 
while that of Amasis went forth to fight the strangers ; and 
now both armies drew near to the city of Momemphis,* and 
prepared for the coming fight. 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven distinct classes ^ 


- TflO Greek troops contmned in the 
pay of tho The state of Egypt, 

and the dethronoment of Apiies, are 
jnedictod m Isn. x\x. 2, and m Jor. 
aIiv 30. (Soe Hist. Notico, in App. 
Cff rill §37) Aa Amasis put liim- 
fitlf nt the head of tho Egyptian army, 
and Apiies had tho Greeks with him, 
it IS evideut that the former was 
alone employed against Cyrene, either 
out of fear of ficnditig Greeks there, 
Or fioTu their nnwilhiigTiPSS to fight 
aaamat a Greek colony. Amasis 
afterwards (infia, ch. 181) wisely 
courier! the Iriendfehip of the Greeks 
of Cyrene — [G W.] 

^ Manetho agreed with Herodotus in 
representing this dynasty (his 26tli) 
a'i' Saite. (Fi . 66 and 67.) That tho 
family of Psammctiohus belonged to 
S.us had been already indicated, by 
^^llat is related of tho Saites bringing 
PsaniDietichus back fi*om Syria (supra, 
cb. 152). 

^ Momomphis was on the edge of 
the desert, near the mouth of the 


Lycus canal, some way below tho 
modern village of Algain, Clomeus 
(Paodag. 1 . c 4) says tho Egyptians 
marched to battle to tho beat of drum, 
a statement fully confirmed by the 
sculptnres j but the tnimpet was 
used for directing their evolutions. — 
[G.W] 

® These classes, lather than castes, 
were, according to Herodotus — 1. The 
saccidotal. 2 The military. 3. The 
herdsmen. 4 Swineherds. B. Shop- 
keepers 6. Interpreters 7* Boat- 
men Diodorus ( 1 . 28) says that, like 
the Athenians, who derived this insti- 
tution from Egypt, they were dietri- 
buted into three classes 1. The priests. 
2. The peasants, from whom the sol- 
diers were levied. 3. The artificers. 
But in another place (i. 74) he extends 
tho number to five, and reckons the 
pastors, husbandmen, and artificers, 
mdependoDt of the soldiers and priests. 
Strabo (xvii p 641) limits them to 
three — the soldiers, husbandmen, and 
pnests; and Plato (Tima)us) divides 


Z 48 the seven classes of THH EOTmANS. 36«tK<S. 

— tbese axe, the priesta, the warriorB, the cowherds, the 
Bwineherds, the tradesmen, the interpreters, and the boat- 
men. Their titles indicate their occnpatione. The warriors 
consist of Hermotybians and Calasiriane,® who come from 


6hem into six bodioB — the pnesta, arti* 
fleers^ Bhepberda, hnzttBtnGn, hnsband. 
men, and soHiers The sailors em- 
ployed in ships of war appear to have 
been of the military class, as Herodo- 
tus (Book IX. ch. S2) shows them to 
have been of the Golasines and Hor- 
motybies 

From these diffeient statements we 
may conclude that the Egyptians 
weie divided into five geneml classes, 
■nhich were subdivided again, as is the 
case in India even with the castes The 
Ist was the sacerdotal order , the 
2nd the soldiers and sailors , the 3rd 
peasants, or the agnonltural class , 
the 4th the tradesmen; and the 6th 
tho plebs, 01 common people. Tho 
1st consisted of piiosts of varions 
grades, from the pontiffs to the inferior 
functionaries emj)loyed in the temples, 
the 2nd of soUlieis and sailois of the 
navj ; the 3rd was subdivided into 
fanners, gardoneis, huntsmen, Kile- 
boatmen, and others , the 4th was 
composed of artificers, and various 
tiade<«nien, notaries, musicians (not 
sacied), builders, sculptors, and pot 
tcis , and the 5th of pastors, fowlers, 
lisheimen, laboiiixjrs, and poor people 
Some of these again wore subdivided, 
as pastors into oxherds, shepherds, 
poatheids, and swineherds j which 
last, according to Herodotus, wore tho 
lowest grade, even of the whole com- 
nmuity, since no one would establish 
any family tio with them, and they 
could not enter a temple without a 
pieviouB punfication , which resembles 
the tieafcment of swineherds in India 
at this day. 

Though Diodorus places the soldiers 
with the husbandmen, it is more pro- 
bable that they constituted a class by 
themselves ; not that their following 
agricultural pursuits degraded them; 
foi even a Hindoo soldier in like man- 
nei may cultivate land without fear 


of reproach According to Megastbe- 
nos the Indians were divided into 
seven castes ; they have now four 
(See Strabo, xv p 1118 ) Herodotus 
says each person followed tho profes- 
Sion or oooupation of his father, as 
with the Lacedsemonians (Book vi ch 
60) ; bnt it seems thatr, t^ugh a man 
was froqneiitly of tho same class and 
occupation as his father, this was not 
compulsory Each person belonged 
to one of the classes, and it is not pro- 
bable that he would follow an infenor 
occupation, or enter a lower class 
than his father, unless ciioumstances 
rendered it necessary bnt tb© sculp- 
tures show that sons sometimes did 
so, and pnests, soldiers, and others 
holding civil offices are found among 
the members of the same family 
The Eg^ ptiaus liad not, therefore, real 
c'istos, but cUbsos, as has already 
been shown by Mr Birch and M 
Ampbre Troofs of this, from the 
families of men m trade, and others, 
are not so roadily established, as few 
monuments lemaiii, except of pnests 
and military men — tho aiistooraov of 
Egypt. 

Quarters of a town were appro 
pnatod to certain trades (as now at 
Cairo) , beiicfe “ the leathei-cuttors of 
the Memnouia,*’ at Thebes, m tho 
pajiyms of Anastasy. (Dr Youngs 
Disoov in Eg Lit , p G6 ) The in- 
terpreters, Horodotus says (ch. 154), 
were the descendants of those Egyp- 
tians who hod been taught Gredfc by 
the lomans m the servioe of Psamme- 
tichus, which would certainly apply 
rather to a class than to a casto, and 
his statement (whethei true or not) 
i^peoting the low origin of Araasis 
shows he had not in view castes, bnt 
classes. — [G. W ] 

® This name (as Mr Birch has 
shown) 18 Klaal^, followed by th© 
figure of on archer, or the representa- 
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different eantons,’ the , -whole of Egypt being parcelled out into 
difitriets bearing this name- 

165. The following cantons famish the Hermotybians: — The 
cantons of Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, that of the 
island called Prosopitis,® and half of Natho.® They number, 
when most numerous, a hundred and sixty thousand. None 
of them ever practises a trade, but all are given wholly to war. 

166. The cantons of the Calasirians are different — they 


include the following; — The 


tion of an Ej?yptian Boldier j bowmen 
being the chief corps of the anny. 
The Calaeiriea were probably all, or 
mostly, archers. See note on Book is. 
ch. 82.— [G. W.] 

^ The number of tho nomes or can- 
tons varied at different times. Hero- 
dotus mentions only 18 j but in tho 
time of Sesoatris there were 36, and 
tbo same under the Ptolemies and 
Civjsars 5 10, according to Strabo, 
being assigned to the Thobald, 10 to 
the Delta, and 16 to the intermediate 
province. This triple division varied 
at another time, and consisted of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, with an in- 
tervoning province containing 7 notnce, 
and hence called Hoptanomis, In 
after times an eighth, the Arsmoito, 
was added to Hoptanomis ; and the 
dtvibions wore, 1. Upper Egypt, to 
tho Thebaica-phylakd (^wAoic^), now 
Daruot e’ SUere^f. 2. HoptauomiB, to 
the folk of tliG Delta. And 3. Lower 
Eg>pt, containing tho northern part 
to tlie sea. Pliny gives 44 nomes to 
all Egj'pt, some under other than tho 
nsual names. Ptolemy mentions 24 
in the Delta, or Lower Egypt, which 
under the later Botnan omperore waa 
divided into four districts — Augustam- 
nioa prima and secunda, .^gyptuB 1* 
and 2'ia, still containing the same 
Homes j and in the time of Arcadiue, 
the son of Theodosius the Great, Hep- 
^uomis received the name of Arcadia. 
The Thobaid was made into two ports, 
Upper and Lower, the line oi separa- 
riou being Panopolis and Ptoleraals- 
Hornm ; and the nomes were then 
mcreaaed to 68, of which the Delta 


cantons of Thebes/ Bubas- 


oontained 35, including the Oasis of 
Ammon. These nomes were as on the 
following page. 

Each nome was governed by a Nom- 
orch, to whom was entrusted the 
levying of taxes, and various duties 
connected with tho administration of 
the province. See M.r. Harrises 
Standards of the Nomos and Top- 
archies of Egypt. His discovery can- 
not be too highly appreciated. He 
has also those of Ethiopia, which 
we may hope will be published. — 

® Of BusiriR, sc© note® on ch. 61, 
and preceding note. Tho Busirite 
nome was next to tho Sebennytio, and 
to the south of it. Of SaYs, see note ® 
on oh. 63, and note ^ on ch. 170. Of 
Chemmis, see note** on oh. 91 ; it was 
in Upper Egypt. Of Papremis, see 
note * on ch. 63. Of Prosopitis, see 
note ^ on oh. 41. — [G. W.] 

® This was the tract between the 
Sebennytic, or Busiritic branch, and 
the Thermuthiao, which ran to the 
east of Xois. — [G. W. 

* It is singular that only two nomes 
of Upper Egypt are here mentioned, 
Thebes and Chemmis. But as Hero- 
dotus has mentioned so few of the 
noDiCs, it is more probable that he has 
overlooked some, than that no soldiers 
belonged to any nome in Upper 
Egypt but the Theban and Chem- 
mito. The largest force was neces- 
sarily quartered in these northern 
nomos, being wanted for defence 
agaimst tho onemy from the eastward : 
but it does not follow that they were 
nearly all raised there. Besides th^ 
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The Nomea of the DeUa, or Lower Egypt, begmning from the Eftat, were 


Prortnce. 


Chief Cttjr. 


1. Heliopolis 

5. BubAStites ... 

3. Antbribltes (with the'l 

IhI® of Myecphorls) j 

4. Heroflpolltes 

6. Pba^rlopoUtea ... 

6. Arabia 

?. flethroites 

8. TanltSB •... 

9. PharbsthliM 

ID. LeontopolncB 

11. Neout (Neut) 

1 2. Mendesins 

13. Papretnites 

14. Busirites 

IB. Sebennytes 

16. Anyels 

17. Sebcnnytee Inferior 

18. Elearchm 

19. The lale of Natbo 

20 XoitcS 

21. Onuphites 

22. Nitrite* (Nltriotis) 

23. ProBopItoa ... ... 

24. Phthemphltes 

25. Raitcs 

2B riitlipneotea 

27. CttbMitPfl 

28. Nflucratiecs 

29. Mftelites ... ... 

30. Aloxandrlnoruni 

I SI. Hertnopolltes 

j 32 Stonela.tca , ... 

t 33. EctopolUca 

, 34. Mai CO. Libva . ... 

y 3S Hammonmcus 


Atbribis 

Hero 

phAgnoriopolla 

Pbecffsa 

sethrum, or Boractoopolta Parva 

Tania ... 

PhtfbetbnS •• 

teoatopolte 

Panepbyals 



Papremts 

Busins 

Sebennytns . ... • •> 

Anysls, or Iseum (?) 

pachnamonis 

Natlio ... ... ... 

XoiS ... ... 

Onupbis •• 

Nitria .«■ •• 

Prosopls, of Niclu 

Tava 

Sais(Sao) ... 

Buios 

Cftbn^a • 

Naiicratls 

Metella ... • 

i Alexandria, i 
I lUfotla i 
HcrmopollB Parva 

Monelais 

f Iietoi>oU« ) 

\ l>atoniB Civltas i 

Marca .. 

Hammonis 


Modem Name. 


(?) 


Mataregb. 

Tel Basta. 
Benha.el>Aaeal. 
Aboolceabbyd (?) 
Shekh HanAydik 
Tel Fakkoos. 

Tel Shareeg (?) 

San. 

Harbayt, or Heurbayt, 
Tanbool (?) 

Menzaleh 
Ashmoon (?) 

Abooflcer (?) 
Scmenhood. 

Bebayt. 


Sahragt. 

Sakha 
Panoob (?) 

ZiSkeel^ \^) 

Menoof (?) or IbehWeh (?) 
Slioonl (0 
Sa-el H^ar. 

Kom SbabftB. 

Fooah. 

Iskender^^^h. 

PamanhooT. 

Wespem (?) 

El Havt C») 

■ fWw/ 


Seewah (Siwab). 


(For tlio Delta, Ita town?, and branches of the Nile, «« Egypt and Tliebes. vol. 1. p. S99 to 4BS ) 
The Nomes of Upper Egypt, or the Thcbnld, and of Heptanomls , beginn ing from the North, 


rrovlncc. I 


Nome. 


Chief City. 


Modern Name. 


1. Mempblte* 

2. AphrodltopoUtOB . . 

3. Arsinoitc* . ... 

4. Hcraclcypolltos ... 

6. Oxyrbirchites 
C. Cvnopolitps . . 

7. Ilerniopolites 

8. Antinoitos (“in ■whicb-j 

are included the two> 
Oases " Ptol. 4, B.) ' 

9. UyeopoUtea 

10. Hypselites 

11. Antfcopolitps 

12. Apbroditopolites 

13. Panopoiites 

14. Thinltee 

IB. DIospoUtes 

16. Tentyrites 

17. Coptites 

18. Thebanim 

19. Pathyrites 

20. Hermontbites 

I 21. Latopolltes ... ... ... 

I 22 ApoUinopoUtes 

1 23. Ombltes 


Memphis ... 

Aphroditopolls . 
CrocodilopoliB, or Arslnoe 

Herocleopolls 

Oxyrlimchos 

CrnopoH* 

HermopoUs Magna . . 

Antlnoe 

Lycopolls ... 

Hypsells ... . 

Anta^polls 

Aphrodllopolls 

Pan«>pt>Ws 

f*'Tki$,TiMr Aftydiw.'" af-v 
] i terwards the capital was > 

1 ' PtoleroaiH'Hcrmii ■' 

Piospolis Pares 

Tentyito, Tentyra 

Coptoa 

S Thebie, PlospoUs Magna, | 

) “Egyptian Thebes.” I 
j The Li^an, or Wertem | 

I part of Thebes. i 

Hennonthls 

Lntopolls 

ApoUlnopolls Magna 

(^b09 


Mitrahenuy. 

AtfcSpio 

Medednet el Fydom. 
Anftsleh. 

Ddhaesa. 

El Kays. 

Oshmooniyn. 

( Shekh Abideh, or 

) 

Slodt. 

Shodb, 

now (Kow) el Kebedr. 
Itfoo. 

Ekhmlm. or Akbmeem. 
Birijeh (?) orM B^erbeh (?) 

Mensbdlih. 

How. 

Dendera. 

Koft, orKebt. 

Kamak, and 

Lusor. 

Kooraa. 

Ermdnt. 

Esn6. 

Edfoo. 

Edrn.Ombo. 
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tis,® Aphihis,® Tanis,* Mendes, Sebennytus, Atbribis, Phar- 
bsethus, Thmuis, Onuphie, Anysis, and Myecphoris ® — this last 
canton consista of an island which Hes over against the 
town of Bubastis. The Calasirians, when at their greatest 
number, have amounted to two hundred and fifty thousand. 
Like the Hermotybians, they are forbidden to pursue any 
trade, and devote themselves entirely to warlike exercises, the 
non following the father’s calling. 


iiome of Thebes on the east, -was the 
Parlnntic on the opposite bank, 
contained "the Libyan subuib" 
of Tbebesj or the " Memnoneia ** (See 
Di Yonngj Disc Eg Lit , p 66) It 

ns fallfd Pa Athor, "belonging to 
Atlioi (Venus), who presided over 
flic West The Theban andChemnute 
may hjvc been the two that furniebed 
the tioops of the Ethiopian frontier, 
ni d of the garriboiis in Upper Egypt 
\tcoKltng to Herodotus the whole 
f ice •was 410,000 mon Diodorus 
(i 51) makes it amount, m the time 
(f ^c'Hostn^, to 600,000 foot, 24,000 
!i ihc aud 27 chariots, but ho pro 
liihl) included in these the auxiliaricB 
-[(. W ] 

See notes on clia 59, 60, 138 

The position of this Home is un- 
cfU'iin— [G W ] 

^ J he City of Titus is the Zoan of 
sirierl Scnptuic, and the modem San 
OT Zm, — the Gann (or Djauii) oi 
Atl (nTie«, of tho Copts It has erten 
muiinds and lemains of a small 
tfcuiplQ of the time of Kemeses the 
Oicnt remaikable from its having at 
Ic ist ten, if not t-vielvo obelisks The 
mine of Osirtascn III found tbeie 
{f-iri llui-ion R Excerpta, pi 38, 39, 40) 
h)um s that an oldei teiuplo once stood 
at lama and the great antiquity 
ot I aius 13 also shown by its existing 
m tho time of Abraham, oud being 
f lunded seven years after Hebron, 
nbeie Saiah died (Gen xxm 2, Nam 
xui 22) In "tho field of Zoan'" tho 
nuracles of Hoses are said to have 
been performed (Ps Ixxvni 12) , and 
Its piesent desolation shows how com. 
pletely the prophecies against it have 


been fulfilled (Ezek xrx 14; Isa« 
XIX 11 , XXX 4) — W ] 

^ See note ' on Mendes, ch 42 So- 
bennytns, the modern Semenood, baa 
no remains, except a few sculptured 
stones, on one of which are the name 
and figure of the God (See not© i on 
ch 43 ) They are of the late time of 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, in whose name Ptolotoy Lagi 
was then Governor of Egypt Some, 
nood stands on the west bank of the 
modem Damictta branch Athnbis, 
now Denha cl Assal, from its " honey,” 
IS maiLed by its mounds, still called 
Atreeb Tho town was nearly a mile 
m length, E aud W , and three fourths 
of a mile N and S It is on the E 
bank of the old Sebennytio (and 
modem Dnmietta) branch Pharboo- 
thns, now Bnrhayt (tho same as the 
old nnmo without the article P), la 
between 12 and 13 miles to th© N 
of Bubustia It stood on tho Tanitic 
1 branch Tho site of 1 hmuie is marked 
I hj a giauito monolith at Tel Etmai, 

I beaiing the name of Amasis Its 
Coptic nime is Thmoui It stands a 
' short distance to tho south of th© 
Mendesian blanch Onuphia la sup- 
posed to have stood on the Sebennytio 
branch, a little below its union with 
tbo Pbatmetic channel, and a little 
to tbo W of Anysis, probably at th© 
modem lianooh Anysis may be 
Iscum, now Behayt (see not© ® on ch. 
61), about 6 miles below Sebennytus j 
and tho name is probably tli h-isi, 
" house (city) of Isis " Mycephons wm 
ail island between the Tanitic and 
Felusiac branches See M Eg. W., 
vol 1 pp 399-452 — [G W 3 
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EaTPTliN CONTEMPT FOB TKADK. 
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167. Whether the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians 
their notions about trade, like so many others, I cannot say 
for certain.® I have remarked that the Thracians, the Scyths, 
the Persians, the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, 
hold the citizens who practise trades, and their children, in 
less repute than the rest, while they esteem as noble those 
who keep aloof from handicrafts, and especially honour such 
as are given wholly to war. These ideas prevail throughout 
the whole of Greece, particularly among the Lacedaemonians. 
Corinth is the place where mechanics are least despised.'^ 

168. The warrior class in Egypt had certain special privi- 
leges in which none of the rest of the Egyptians participated, 
except the priests. In the first place each man had twelve 
a/rurm ® of land assigned him free from tax. (The arura is a 
square of a hundred Egyptian cubits, the Egyptian cubit 

® Those notions were not necessarily at Delphi. (Pausan X. r a<3 fin ) 
borrowed by ouo people from another, Finally, Connth became noted for the 
being very general in a certain state pecnlnr composition of its bronze, 
of society — [G W ] which was regarded as better emtod 

^ It IS cunoas to find this trait m a for works of art than any other, and 

Donan state Bat the situation of which under the name of .^s Cormth- 

Corinth led so naturally to extensive locuin was celebrated throughont the 

trade, and theiico to that splendour world. (Plin H N xxxir 3) 

and magnificenoo of living by which ® The anira, according to Horodo 
the useful and ornamental arts are tus and Horapollo, was a square oi 

most encoiU'aged, that, in spite of 100 cubits, and oontamod 10,000 

Dorian pride and exolusivenoss, the square cubits, about 22,500 square 

mechanic’s occupation came soon to feet It was a littlo more than three 

bo regarded with a good deal of fourths of an English acre, and was 

favour As early as the time of only a land measure The 12 arurm 

Cypselus elaborate works of art pro were about nine English acres Dio 
cooded fiom tho Coimthian work dorus says the land of Egypt had 

shops, as the golden statue of Jupiter been divided by Sosostns mto three 

at Olympia (I’aus v 11 § 4), and the parts, ono of which was assigned tu 
plane tree in the Corinthian treasury the military class, in order that they 
at Delphi (Plut Sept Sap 21) might be more ready to undergo the 
Afterwards, under Penandor, art was hazards of war, when they had pro- 
still more encouraged, and the offer- perty in the country for which they 
ings of the Cypselidse at various fought This answered well at first, 

shrines were such as to beai a com- bat m time the soldiers became more 

paiison with tho works of Polycrates fond of thoir property than of glory, 
at Samos and of the Piaistratid® at and another occupation took away 
Athens (Ar Pol. v 9 Comp. Eph tho taste for war, as was the case 

Fr. 106, and Theophr ap Phot m with the Janissaries of Turkey — 

Kui^e\t8«K iufd$r}fia ) A little later a [GW] 

Corinthian architect rebuilt the temple 
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SAtTLE or HOMEMPHI8. 
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being of th« same length as the Samian.®) All the -warriors 
enjoyed this pri-rilege together; but there were other advan- 
tages which came to each in rotation, the same man never 
obtaining them twice. A thousand Calasirians, and the same 
number of Hermotybians, formed in alternate years the body- 
guard of the king; and during their year of service these 
persons, besides their aruras, received a daily portion of meat 
and drink, consisting of five pounds of baked bread, two 
pounds of beef, and four cups of wine.^ 

169. When Apries, at the head of his mercenaries,® and 
Aniasis, in command of the whole native force of the Egyp- 
tians, encountered one another near the city of Momemphis,® 
au engagement presently took place. The foreign troops 
fought bravely, but wore overpowered by numbers, in which 
they fell very far short of their adversaries. It is said that 
Apnes believed that there was not a god who could cast him 
down from his emmenoe,^ so firmly did he think that he had 
established himself in his kingdom. But at this time the 
battle went against him ; and, his army being worsted, he fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and was brought back a prisoner to 
Sins,® where he was lodged in what had been liis o-wn house. 


On the Egyptian cnbit, see App 
on ]v ad fin It seems to have boon 
I’ather more than 20\ English inches 
Ibc ojdiiiftry Greek cubit was l&i- 
indies— [G \V] 

^ Tliese 2000 spearmon, eolcctod by 
tuLua from the army, as a body giiaid, 
liad daily rations of 5 mmee (Gibs 8oz 
hi' dwt 6 grs) of bread, 2 of beef 
(2 ll)s 8 oz 6 dwt 17 gTB ), and 4 
aiustors, or a little more than 2 pints 
of wme, during their annual service 
Tho mma seems to have been 16^ oz , 
the talont about 80 lbs. Troy. Tho 
inina in hjoroglyphice is called wsn, or 
in Coptic, enwta, or and 

the talent gmshdr. See P A. Eg W , 
vol n p 259 — [G W ] 

^ See note ^ on ch 163, and note * 
on ch 152 

See note * on ch 163. 

* This was probably after h&ring 


obliged the Babylonians to retire from 
before Jerusalem (see note ® on ch. 
161), for before the end of his reign the 
return of Jfebucbadnezzai must have 
convinced him of hia enemy’s power. 
His piido IS noticed in Ezek xxix 8, 
8, 9 Seo not© ^ on ch 177 — [G W 3 
® This was the royal residence of 
this 26th SaUe dynasty, and the 
sacred temenos, or enclosure, contain, 
ing tho temple and the lake, was sur- 
loundod by massive walls of crude 
brick Some houses also stood withm 
it, but tho town itself waB outside the 
walls It was the custom of the 
Egyptians in the early periods to 
enclose their gairison towns with 
strong crude biick walls, generally 
about fifteen or twenty feet thick, 
and fifty foet high, oiwned with 
battlements m the form of Egyptian 
shields, as a breastwork to the spacious 
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APEIES PUT TO DEATH — HIS TOMB. 


BoekU. 


but was now the palace of AmasiB. Amasie treated him with 
hindueBB," and kept him in the palace for a while ; but finding 
his conduct blamed by the Egyptians, who charged him with 
acting unjustly in preserving a man who had shown himself 
BO bitter an enemy both to them and him, he gave Apries over 
into the hands of his former subjects, to deal with as they 
chose. Then the Egyptians took him and strangled him, but 
having so done they buried him in the sepulchre of his fathers. 
This tomb is in the temple of Minerva, very near the sanc- 
tuary, on the left hand as one enters. The Saites buried all 
the kings who belonged to their canton inside this temple ; 
and thus it even contains the tomb of Amasis, as well as that 
of Apries and his family. The latter is not so close to the 
sanctuary as the former, but still it is within the temple. It 


rampart, which ^va8 ascended by broad 
Inclined planes ; and the temples bad 
nauallj a separate enclosnro witbin 
this general circuit. In tbeir regular 
fortresses the enter walls were 
strengthened with square towers at 
interns; and parallel to the outer 
walls was a lower one of circamvalla- 
tion, distant about twelve to fifteen 
feet, the object of which was to pre- 
vent the enemj bringing his battering 
rams, or other engines, directly against 
the main walls, before he had thrown 
down this advanced ono ; which, when 
the place was surrounded by a ditch, 
stood in the middle of it, and served 
as a tenaille and ravelin. Jn larger 
fortifications the ditch had both a 
scarp and counterscarp, and even a 
regalar glacis (as at Semneh); and 
the low wall in the ditch was of stone, 
as at Contra Fselcis. There was also 
a wall running out at right angles 
from (and of equal height with) the 
main wall, which crossed the ditch, 
for the purpose of raking it, by what 
we shonld call a flanlriTi g fire.*' 
There was one main gate, between 
two towers; and on the river side 
was a water-gate, pretected by a 
covertway. This was a regular sys- 
tem of fortification; but after the 
accession of the 18th dynasty these 


fortresses appear to have been seldom 
built ; and the lofty stone towers of 
the Propylasa being added to the 
temples became detached forts in 
each city, and an asylum for what 
was moat precious, the sacred things, 
the persons of the king and priests, 
and the treasury, as well as a protec- 
tion against foreign and domestic foes. 
(Sec Aristot. Folit. iv. 11.) Even 
Thebes had no wall of cirenit; its 
hundred gates (a weakness in a wall) 
were those of the numerous courts of 
its temples ; and though the fortresses 
of Pelusium, and other strongholds of 
the frontiers, still oontinuod to be 
used, towns were seldom enclosed by 
a wall, excopt small ones on a pass, or 
in some commanding position. See a 
letter in the Transactions of the 
Society of Literature, vol. iv., new 
series, on the level of the Nile and 
Egyptian fortification. — [G. W.] 

^ It has been thought that Apries 
may have continued to be nfitoinally 
king, until Amasis had sufficiently es- 
tablished his power and reconciled the 
Egyptians to his uaurpatiem ; and the 
latter years of his reign may have 
been included in “the 44 years of 
Amasis ; but the shortness of that 
period, and the Apis stelae, disprove 
this, — W.] 
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Btands in the court, a spacious cloister, built of stone, 

and adorned with piUiwi carved so as to resemble palm-trees,’ 
and with other sumptuous ornaments. Within the cloister is 
a chamber with folding doors, behind which lies the sepulchre 
of the king. 

170. Here too, in this' same precinct of Minerva at Sals, is 
the burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention 
in such a connection.® It stands behind the temple, against 
the back wall, which it entirely covers. There are also some 
large stone obelisks in the enclosure, and there is a lake ® near 
them, adorned with an edging of stone. In form it is circular, 
and in size, as it seemed to me, about equal to the lake in 
Delos called “the Hoop.”* 


^ They are common in Egyptian 
temples, pariionlarly in the Delta, 
where they are often of granite, as at 
Bubastis, and Tanie. The date.palm 
was not, as Dr. Pickering thinks (p. 
B73), introduced into Egypt in the 
Hyksos period, being represented on 
the tombs about the Pyramids of the 
4th dynasty, where rafters for rooms 
are showm to hare boon already made 
of it, as at tho present day. The 
palm-branch was also the emblem of 
“ years in the oldest dates. Its not 
being indicated at periods of which no 
records remain is no proof of its not 
being known in Africa then, or long 
before ; negative inferences are very 
doubtful ; and the evidence of a plant, 
or an animal, being found in ancient 
Egypt is frequently derived from the 
accidental preservation of a single 
monument. See Dr. Pickering's ralu- 
able work, the Paces of Man, p. 386, 
seq. — [G. W.] 

® This was Osiris, in honour of 
whom many ceremonies were per- 
formed at Sals, as in some other 
towns. — [G. W.] 

^ This lake still remains at Sa'is, 
the modem Siuel-Hagar, ** Sa of tho 
stone } ” the anoient name being Ssa. 
(See above, note ® on ch. 62.) The 
Btone casing, which always lined the 
sides of these sacred lakes (and which 
may be seen at Thebes, Hermonthes, 
and other places), is entirely gone ; 


but the extent of the main enclosore, 
which included within it the lake and 
temple, is very evident j and the mas- 
sive crude brick walls are standing 
to a great height. They are about 
seventy feet thick, and have layers of 
reeds and rushes at intervals, to serve 
as binders. The lake is still supplied 
by a canal from the river. Some 
ruined houses stand on a ground with- 
in the enclosure (at n t>) near tho 
lake, perhaps on the site of the palace, 
but of a much later time than Amosis. 
Many have been burnt. Their lofty 
walls in one part have obtained the 
name of El Kala, “the Citadel.” It 
is difficult to ascertain the position of 
the temple of Minerva, as no ruins 
remain above ground, and you come 
to water a very short way below the 
Burtace ; tfie Nile being of higher 
level than in former times . It stood 
within a ** temenoh,*' or inner sacred 
enclosure near the lake, probably 
about E in the plan. At o may have 
been the royal tombs. Other tombs 
are in the mounds outside near the 
modem village, at p, and at q beyond 
the canal to the westward, is another 
bui'iol-place, of private individuals. 
The lake is no longer, if it over was, 
** round,” but oblong, measuring nearly 
2000 feet by 760. (See plan opposite) . 

-ra.w.] 

* The Delian lake was a famous 
feature of the great temple or sacred 
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171. On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent hy aig^ 
Ms sufferings ^ whose name I refrain from mentioning ; and 
this representation they call their Mysteries.® I know well 


enoloBtire of Apollo, which wae the 
chief glory of that isltuid. It is oelo* 
brated by the ancient poet Theognis 
fB.c. 548) Tindor the same appellation 
{rpoxof^Hs) aasigncd it by Horodottw 
(Theogn. *7) ; and is twice mentioned, 
ODoe as rpoxi^ffira (Hymn, ad Dsl. 
261), and once as inpinyitt (Hymn, ad 
Apoll. 69), by Callimachus. Apollo 
was supposed to have been boru upon 
its banksr Larcher (note ad loo.) 
shows satisfactorily that it was situ* 
ated within the sacred enclosure; and 
decides with good reason in favour of 
its identity with the oval basin dis- 
covered by Messrs. Spon and Wheeler 
in 1676, of which an account is given, 
in their Travels (vol, i. p. 85, French 
Tr.). The dimensions, which do not 
seem to have been accurately mea- 
sured, are reokonod at JlOO paces 
(1600 feet) by 200 (1000 feet) . It was 
thus an oval, like the hike ut Sa'u^, and 
not very different in its dimensions. 

^ The Egyptiijns and the Syrians 
had each the myth of a dying God ; 
but they selected a different phaeno- 
menon for its basis ; the former tho 
Nile, the Syrians, the aspect of nature, 
or, as Macrobins shows (Saturn, i. 26), 
tho sun ; which, during one part of 
the year manifesting its Tivifying 
effects on tho earth’s surtaco, seemed 
to die on the approach of winter; and 
hence the notion of a God who was 
both mortal and immortal. In the 
religion of Greece we trace this more 
obscurely ; but the Cretans believed 
that Jupiter had died, and even 
showed his tomb (Oic. Nat. Deor. 5), 
which made Oallimachne, taking it 
literally, revile the Cretans “ as 
liars : ” 

KpuTer ««* AtewiTTai, ico» 7*^ Ta 0 ov. 3 ) Svor 0^0 
K^uTcr ktexTriffixvTOt av fl' oi> Odvet, firai yap 

— an epithet qnoted by St. Paul from 
Epimenides. (Epistle to Titus i. 12.) 
This belief was perhs^ borrowed from 
Egypt or from Syria; for the Greo^ 


deridid th^ notion of a God dying^; 
I when^ .the remark of XenophOxiM 
and others to the Egyptians, If ye 
believe them to be Gods, why do ye 
weep for them j if they deserve yenrr 
lamentations, why repute them to be 
Gods ? ’* (Pint, de Is. 71.) They, oa 
the other hand, committed the &gtck 
of making men into Gods, and, mis- 
understanding the allegorical views of 
the Egyptians and others, ran into the 
groeseat errors respecting these deities 
whom they adopted. In' Crete again; 
Apollo’sgrief for Atymnius was comme- 
morated “ ’AfftiWctfr SaKpvxtuv iparttvhy 
‘AtiJ/u'xo*',” as that of Venns for Adonis 
in Syria, where the women sitting and 
weeping for Tammdz (Tatnooz), and 
the Jews weeping in the high places, 
when they fell off to the idolatry of 
their neighbonvs (Ezek. viii. 6, 14; 
Jerem. iii. 21), show the general cub- 
tom of the Syrians. The wailing of 
tho orthodox Jews, though not un- 
usual, was of a different kind (Numb. 
XXV. 6), and was permitted except on 
festi^ls. (Joseph, xi. 66.) The la- 
mentation s of the Eg^^ptians led to 
the remark of Apuleius : “j^lgyptiorum 
uuminum fana plena plangoribus, 
Gnoca plerumqae choreis.” — [G. W.] 

® Tho sufferings and death of Gsiris 
were tho great mysteiy of the Egyp- 
tian religion ; and some traces of it 
are perceptible among other people of 
antiquity. His being the divine good* 
ness, and the abstiact idea of ” good,” 
his manifestation upon earth (like an 
Indian God), his death, and resurrec- 
tion, and his office as judge of the dead 
in a future state, look like the early 
revelation of a future manifestation of 
the deity converted into a mythologi- 
cal faUe; and are not less reina3*kBblo 
than that notion of the Egyptians 
Tuentioned by Plutarch (in Vit. 
Nmnse), that a woman might conceive 
by the approach of some divine spirit. 
As Osiris signified “ good,” Typhon (or 
lather Seth) was “evil;” and the re- 
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thfl ivlKilfe eoulse of tiie proceedings in these ceremonies,^ but 
they ^uU not pass my lips. So too, with regard to the 

markable notion of good and evil being homan head, being represented pierced 

brotbeia is eibandantlT' iUngtrated in by the spear^ of Home, or Atmoo (as 
the early aonlptmi ; % till & the “ Snn*’), recalls ^ war of the 

a ohai^ vrae mad^ wpfugtffi^ by gods and giants, end the 

foreigam from AMf who hMii the fable of Apollo (or the sun) 

dootrine of two in«uun|dea, that and the Python. Com/p. the 
evil beoMne oonfonnded ffflb sin, when serpent slain by Yiahnoo. 

ihe brother of Oaris no longer re> (See note on Book iv. oh. 

celved divine bonoors. (See At. Eg. iOl.) Osiris may be said 
W., p. 124 to 127.) Till then sin, rather to have presided over 

'Hhe great serpent,” or Aphophia the judgment of the dead, 

“ the giant,” waa distinct from Seth, than to have judged them ; he _ 

who was a deity, and part of the gave admission to the abode " ^ 

of happiness * " 
to those OL/l/td 
who were * V 
found worthy. He was 
not the avenging deity ; 
he did not pnnish, nor 
oould he show mercy, 
or subvert the jndg* 
ment prononnced. It 
was a simple question 
of tact. If wicked they 
were destined to suffer 
punishment. A man’s 
aotSoBB were balanced 
in the BO&les against 
divine gwstem, which recalls those I jostioe or truth, and, if found wanting, 
words ot Isaiah (xlv, 7), “I form | he was excluded from future happi* 
the light, and create darkness ; I 
make peace, and create evil ; I the 
Lord do those things ; ” and of 
Amos (iii, 6), “ shall there be evil 
in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it ? ” In like manner the 
mythology of India admitted the 
croator and destroyer as charac- 
ters of the divine Being. Seth 
was even called Baal-Seth, and 
made the Qod of their enemies 
also, which was from war being 
an evil, as peace in the above 
verse is eqoivalent to good ; and 
in (Baal) ^phon we may perhaps 
trace the name of Typhon, lu n“ii. 

the same sense the Egyptians re- 
presented Seth teacUng a Pharaoh ness. Thus, though the Egyptians ate 
the use of the bow and other weapons said to believe the gods were capable 
of destruoticai which were prodnoers of influencing destiny (Easeb. Pr. Ev. 
of evil. Sin, giant Apbophis, as iii. 4), it . is evidUht that Osiris (like 
“ the grei^i serpent,” often with a the Greek Zens) was bound by it ; and 
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fflysteries of Cores, ■which the Greeks term "the ThasiaoK 
phoria,” ® I know them, but I shall not mention them, exo^ 


the wicked were pnnished, not because 
he rejected them, but beoanse they 
were wicked. Each man's ooneoience 
released from the sinful body, was 
his own judge ; and self-oondemnation 
hereafter followed up the and 

tutrx^t'fo (r^avrhy enjoined on earth. 
Thoth, therefore (or that part of the 
dirine nature called intelleot and ccm- 
soienoe), weighed and ooodemned ; 
and Horns (who had been left on 
eaith to follow out the oonquests of 
his father Osiris after he had re- 
turned to heaven) ushered in the 
just to the divine presence. — [Q. W.] 
* These mysteries of Osiris, Hero- 
dotua says, were introduced into 
Greece by the daughters of Danaus. 
(See note ^ on oh. 91, note ^ on ch. 
107, note * on ch. 182, and Book vi. 
n. oh. 53.) The fables of antiquity 
had generally several meanings ; they 
were either historical, physical, or re- 
ligious. The lees instructed were led 
to beliere Osiris represented some 
natural phenomenon ; as the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which disappearing 
again, and losing its effects in the sea, 
was construed into the manifesta- 
tion and death of the deity, destroyed 
by Typhon j and the story of his body 
having been carried to Byblos, and 
that of the head which went annually 
from Egypt to that place, swimming 
on the sea (Lucian, de De& Syr^) for 
seven days, were the allegory of the 
water of the Nile carried by the 
currents to the Syrian coast j though 
Pausanias (x. 12) says they lamented 
Osiris, “ when the Nil© began to rise.” 
His fabulous history was also thought 
by the Greeks to be connected with 
the sun ; but it was not so viewed in 
early times by the Egyptians ; and 
this was rather an Asiatic notion, and 
an instance of the usual adaptation of 
deities to each other in different my- 
thologies. Least of all was he thonghc 
to be a man deified ^ and as Plutarch 
says (d© Isid. s. ‘*we are not 

to suppose the adventures related of 


him were actually iane, or ever hap- 
pened in fact i *' and the mX OMning 
of them was confined to those initiated 
into the higher mysteries. (See fore- 
going note.) The d^th of Adonis, and 
of Bacchus, and the story of Osiris 
being enticed by Typhon to gat into 
a chest, which floated down the river, 
and was conveyed to ** Byblus iu 
Phoenicia," shows a close <^nectioa 
between different religions ; and the 
rites of Adonis were performed in the 
temple of Venus at that place. 
(Lucian, de Defl Byr.) Isis having 
found the chest, brought it back by sea 
to Egypt, and oonc^ed it till she 
could meet her son Horns. In the 
moan time Typhon discovered it, and 
having out np the body into foniieeu 
pieces, distributed them over different 
parts of the country. Isis then went 
in a boat made of papyrus rushes in 
quest of the scattered members, and 
living found them, buried them in 
various places, which accounts for the 
many burial-places of Osiris, as her 
adventures by water do for the repre- 
sentations on the lake of Sals. The 
portion of the mysteries imparted to 
strangers, as to Herodotus, Plutaroh, 
and others, and even to Pythagoras, 
was limited ; and the more important 
secrets were not even revealed to all 
^*the priests, but to those only who 
were the most approved," (Clem. Al. 
Strom. V. 7, p. 670.) 

On the resemblance of the Indian 
Kama, his army of Satyrs, and his 
c<mqae8t of India, see Sir W. J^ones, 
vol. i. p. 262. In the Vedas (written 
before the later notions hbout trans- 
migration of the soul) is a deity called 
Yama, who bears a strong resemblance 
to Osiris, being the ruler of the dead, 
who gives a place of happiness here- 
after to the souls of good men. The 
analogy is made moo^e striking by his 
having lived on efurbh with his sister 
and wife Yami (as Osiris with Isis) ; 
and they, like Adam and Eve, were 
the parents of the human race. Be© 
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BO £ar as may be done without impiety. The daughters of 
Danaus brought these rites from Egypt, and taug^it them to 
the Pelasgio women of the Feloponnese. Afterwards, when 
the inhabitants of the peninsula were driven from their homes 
by the Dorians, the rites perished. Only in Arcadia, where 
the natives remained and were not compelled to migrate,* 
their observance continued. 

172. After Apries had been put to death in the way that 
I have described above, Amasis reigned over Egypt. He 
belonged to the canton of Sals, being a native of the town 
called Siouph.^ At first his subjects looked down on him and 
held him in small esteem, because he had been a mere private 
person, and of a house of no great distinction ; but after a 
time Apries succeeded in reconciling them to his rule, not by 
severity, but by cleverness. Among his other splendour he 
had a golden foot-pan, in which his guests and himself were 
wont upon occasion to wash their feet. This vessel he caused 
to be broken in pieces, and made of the gold an image of one 
of the gods, which he set up in the most public place in the 
whole city ; upon which the Egyptians flocked to the image, 
and worshipped it with the utmost reverence. Amasis, finding 
this was so, called an assembly, and opened the matter to 
them, explaining how the image had been made of the foot- 
pan, wherein they had been wont formerly to wash their feet 
and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was greatly reve- 
renced. “ And truly,” he went on to say, “ it had gone with 
him as with the foot-pan. If ho was a private person for- 
merly, yet now he had come to be their king. And so he bade 
them honour and reverence him.” Such was the mode in 

Joam, American Orient. Soo., rol. iii. two facts of his haring become King 

No. 2, pp. 328, 336. — [G. W.] of Egypt, and having mairied the 

^ See note o& Book yi. oh. 16. dsaghter of a king, argue against Uua 

^ Compare viii. 73, and note ad loo. assertion : and Diodorus, with more 

^ This place is supposed to have reason, desoribes him as a person of 

stood to the north of Salts, at Seffek, on consequenoe, which is confirmed by 

the east hank of the modem Bosetta his rank as a general, and his being a 

branch. Plato thinks Amasis was from distinguished m^ber of the militaiT' 

Sais itself (in Tim.) — Herodotus says class.— [G. Widr 
he was of plebeian origin ; but the 
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he won OTer the Egyptians, and feroi*ght 4o- h«- 
content to do him servioe. 

178. The following was the general habit of his life ; — From 
early dawn to the time when the forum is wont to he 
sedulously transacted all the business that was brought before 
him : during the remainder of the day he drank ajid joked 
with his guests, passing the time in witty and, sometimes, 
scarce seemly conversation. ' It grieved his friends that he 
should thus demean himself, and accordingly some of them 
chid him on the subject, saying to him, — “ Oh ! king, thou 
dost but ill guard thy royal dignity whilst thou allowest 
thyself in such levities. Thou shouldest sit in state upon a 
stately throne, and busy thyself with affairs the whole day 
long. So would the Egyptians feel that a great man rules 
them, and thou wouldst be better spoken of. But now thou 
conduotest thyself in no kingly fashion.” Amasis answered 
them thus: — “Bowmen bend their bows when they wish to 
shoot ; unbrace them when the shooting is over. Were they 
kept always strung they would break, and fail the archer in 
time of need. So it is with men. If they give themselves 
constantly to serious work, and never indulge awhile in pas- 
time or sport, they lose their senses, and become mad or 
moody. Knowing this, I divide my life between pastime and 
business.” Thus he answered his friends. 

174. It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private 
man, had the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and was 
averse to engaging in any serious employment. He lived in 


® In early times tho Greeks divided 
the day into throe parts, m in Homer, 
Iliad, xxi. Ill, ft4<roy 

The division, according to Dio 
Cluysostoinns (Be Glori& Orat. 67 ; see 
also Jul< FoUnz, Onom. i. 68) was nput, 
sunrise, or early mom ; ir€pl ‘ir\‘f]6ov<rav 
irwpdv, market time (Zenoph, Anab. 
1), or forenoon, the third honr; 
i}pi$pU, midday; deiKtj, or Ttpl Sc/* 
\riv, afternoon, or the ninth hour ; and 
ivir4pa, evening, or ButiiiBt* These are 
very like the Arabic ^Siiuons at the 


present time, for each of which they 
have a stated number of prayers : 
sub/t., “ morning ” (which is ^so sub- 
divided into el fegr, ” daybreak/^ 
answering to the Greek 6pBpiw, 
**dawn”)j ddha, “fco^noon;” dohr, 
“midday;” a^ser, “afternoon” (mid- 
way between noon and sunset) ; and 
milghreb, ** sunset ; ” after which is 
the Esh^, at one hour and a half after 
sunset, when the last or fifth set of 
daily prayers is said.' — [G. W.] 
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flfinetcmi leaste and reTelri«e, and whenever bis means failed 
hkn, he roamed about and robbed people. On snch occasions 
the persons from whom he had stolen would bring him, if he 
denied the charge, before the nearest oracle ; sometimes the 
oracle would pronounce him guilty of the theft, at other times 
it would acquit him. When afterwards he came to be king, 
he neglected the temples of such gods as had declared that he 
was not a thief, and neither contributed to their adornment, 
nor frequented them for sacrifice ; since he regarded them as 
utterly worthless, and their oracles as wholly false : but the 
gods who had detected his guilt he considered to be true gods 
whose oracles did not deceive, and these he honoured exceed- 
ingly. 

175. First of all, therefore, he built the gateway® of the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, which is an astonishing work, far 
surpassing all other buildings of the same kind both in extent 
and height, and built with stones of rare size and excellency. 
In the next place, he presented to the temple a number of 
large colossal statues, and several prodigious androsphinxes,^ 


® Not a portico,” as Larcher sup. 
poses, but the lof'tj towers of the 
Area, or Court of Entranoo, which 
Herodotus properly describes of groat 
height and size. See note * on cb. 
155, and woodcut there. — [G. W.] 

^ The usual sphinxes of the dromoSf 
or avenue, leading to the entrance of 
the large temples. Sometimes kneel, 
mg rams were substituted for andro- 
Bphinxes, as at Kamak, Gebel Berkel, 
and other places ; and sometimes lions. 



The androsphinx had the head of a 
man and the body of a lion, sym- 
bohsmg the union of intellectual and 
physical strength j and Clemens and 
Plutarch say they were placed before 
the temples as types of the mysterious 
nature of the Deity. (Strom, v. 5, p. 
664, and 7, p. 671, and Pint. de. Is. s. 
9.) There were also the criosphinx, 
with the head of a ram ; the hieraco. 
sphinx, with that of a hawk ; and some* 
times the paintings represented an 
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besides certain stones for the repairs, of a most extraoidina^ 
size. Some of these he got from the quarries orer against 


asp, or gome other gnake (see sroodoat 
b^ow, No. Til. fig. 2), in lien of a 
bead, attached to the body of a Hon. 
Egyi^an spbinxes were not composed 


of a woman and a lion, like thoge of 
Greece ; and if an isstanoe oeonrs of 
this it was a mere oaprioe, and pro- 
bably a foreign innovation, justified 
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Memphis, but the largest were brought from Elephantine, ‘ 
which is twenty days’ voyage from Sais. Of aU these won- 
derful masses that which I most admire is a chamber made of 
a single stone," which was quarried at Elephantine. It took 

by its repreBentiog a queen, the wife ings. To this was generally attached 

of King Horns, of the 18th dynasty ; the idea of great strength " (Nnmb. 

and th^ are sometimes seen in the iziii. 22, and xxir. 8), for which the 

Bonlptnres that portray the spoil taken real nnioom (the rhinoceros) was 

from Asiatic nations* One of them noted ; and with this view the sculp* 

forms the ooTer of a vase, either of tors of the Nineveh obelisk, and of 

gold or silver ; rings (or ore) of which Persepolis (Kar Porter, i. PI. 36), who 

are probably contained in the sealed had never seen it, represented it 

bags below ; and the same head is nnder the form of a Wl, their emblem 

affixed to other ornaments taken from of strength (Cp. Pansan. ir. 21) ; bnt 

the same ooantries in the immediate the Egyptian unicorn, even in the 

neighbourhood of the Naharayn, or early time of the 12th dynasty, was 

Mesopotamia, by the arms of Sethi, the rhinoceros ; and thongh less 

the father of the great Berneses. known then than afterwards, it had 

Another foreign sphinx has the crested the pointed nose and small tail of that 

head of the Assyrian nisr.” animal, of which it is a mde repreeen* 

One sphinx has been found of the tation. Over it is “ebo,” a name 
early time of the 6th dynasty (in the applied also to “ivory,” and to any 

possession of Mr. Larking, of Alexan- largo beast. The winged Greek 

dria), having the name of King Me* sphinxes, so common on vases, are 

reure } and another of the 12tb partly Egyptian, partly Phoenician in 

dynasty (on a soarabseus of the their character, the recurved tips of 

iJouvre) ; which at once decide the the wings being evidently taken from 

priority of those of Egypt. The great those of Astarte. (See woodcut No. 4 

sphinx at the Pyramids is of the time in Aj)p. to B. hi. Essay i.) 

of a Thothmes of the 18th dynasty The Bomons Bometimes gave to 
(note ^ on ch. 127). Bometimes an sphinxes the head of a man, sometimes 

aadrosphinx, instead of the lion’s of a woman, with the royal asp upon 

paws, has human hands, with a vase, the forehead, in sculptures of late 

or censer, between them. The winged time. It is remarkable that in India 

spbiox is rare in Egypt; but a few a sphinx is said to represent the 

solitary instances of it occur on the fourth avatar of Yishnoo, and in 

monuments and on soarabssi ; as well Thibet it is called nara-sinhas, ''man. 

as of the hawk.headed sphinx, called lion,” or merely sinhas, “hon,” pro- 

se/er, which is winged (fig. 3). There nounocd singhas, like o'^TTar. — 

is also a fabulous animal called sak, [G. W.J 

with the head of a hawk, the body of * These were granite blocks. — 
a lion, and the tail terminating in a [G. W .3 

lotus flower (fig. 6) — a strange combi- ^ The form and dimensions of this 
nation of the bird, quadruped, and monolith were very like that of the 

vegetable — as well as other fanciful same king at Tel-et-mai, Thmuis, or 

creatures, oue of which has the spot* Leontopolis (given in Mr. Burton’s 

ted body of a leopard, with a winged Excerpta, plate 41), which measures 

human head on its back resembling a 21 ft. 9 high, 13 ft. broad, and 11 ft. 

modem chemb ; and another is like a 7 deep, and internally 19 ft. 8, 8 ft., 

gazelle with wings (fig. 1). There is and 8 ft. 3. That of Sals, aooordil^; 

also the square-eared quskdmped, the to Herodotus, was 81 ft. 6 long, 22 ft. 

emblem of Seth (fig. 4). The uniooru bi-oad, and 12 ft. high, and, within, 

also occurs in the same early paint- 28 ft. 3, 18 ft., and 74* His lanyfA is 
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years to convey tins block from the qnarry to Sais ; 
in tile conveyance were employed no fewer than two thoiUMod 
labourers, who were all from the class of boatmen. The 
lan g tli of this chamber on the outside is twenty-cme cubits, its 
breadth fourteen cubits, and its height eight. The measure- 
ments inside are the following : — The length, eightemi cubits 
and five-sixths ; the breadth, twelve cubits ; and the hei^ii, 
five. It lies near the entrance of the temple, where it was left 
in consequence of the following circumstance : — It happened 
that the architect, just as the stone had reached the spot 
where it now stands, heaved a sigh, considering the length of 
time that the removal had taken, and feeling wearied with the 
heavy toil. The sigh was heard by Amasis, who, regarding it 
as an omen, would not allow the chamber to be moved forward 
any further. Some, however, say that one of the workmen 
engaged at the levers was crushed and killed by the mass, and 
that this was the reason of its being left where it now stands. 

176. To the other temples of much note Amasis also made 
magnificent offerings — at Memphis, for instance, he gave the 
recumbent colossus * in front of the temple of Vulcan, which 
is seventy-five feet long. Two other colossal statues stand on 
the same base, each twenty feet high, carved in the stone of 
Ethiopia, one on either side of the tem2de. There is also a 
stone colossus of the same size at Bais, recumbent like that 
at Memphis. Amasis finally built the temple of Isis, at 
Memphis, a vast structure, well worth seeing. 

177. It is said that the reign of Amasis was the most pros- 
jierous time that Egypt ever saw,® — the river was more liberal 

really tho height, when Btanding erect. lith, may have been left on the ground. 
It waB not equal in weight to the in consequence of the troubles which 
granite Colossus of HemeBOs at Thebes, came upon Egypt at the time ; and 
which weighed upwards of 887 tons, which the Egyptians concealed from 
and it was far inferior to the monolith Herodotus. Strabo speaks of a Colos- 
of Buto, which was taken from the sub of a single stone, lying before the 
same quarries. See note ^ on oh. 156. dromos of the temple at Memphis, 
— [G. W.] in which the bull fights were held. 

* It was an unusual position for an This may be the statue of Amasis.^ 
Egyptian statue ; and this, as well as j [G. W.] 

the other at Memphis, and the mono- ( ^ This can only relate to the in- 
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to the Ismd, and the land bd»ught forth laore abondaiitly for 
the sendee of man than had ever been known before ; while 
the nnsi^ber of inhabited cities was not less than twenty thou- 
sand. It was this king Amasis who established the law that 


ternal state of the countiy ; and what 
Herodotus afterwards e^a shows this 
was his *meaBmg. The flourishing in- 
ternal condition of Egypt is certainly 
proved by the monuments, and the 
wealth of private individnalB was very 
remarkable ; but Egypt had lost all 
its power abroad, and had long been 
threatened, if not actually invaded, 
by the Babylonians. Indeed the 
civil war between Apries end Amasis 
had probably given Nebuchadnezzar 
all opportunity for interfering in 
Egypt 5 and if Amasis was forced to 
pay tribute to the Babylonians for 
quiet possession of the throne, this 
might account for the prophecy in 
Ezekiel (cb. xxix.), which is so per. 
plexing, that Egypt should be given 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and be ** a base 
kingdom,” raising itself no more to 
“rule over the nations.” Its being 
the basest of kingdoms, uninhabited 
forty years (v, IX), and its cities deso- 
late, appears to accord badly with the 
prosperous time of Amasis ; if ell this 
was to happen after t ho year 585 d.c. , 
when Tyre was token, and conse- 
quently to extend into his reign 
(Ezek. xxix. 18). Still less could the 
captivity of Egypt date before the 
fall of Nineveh, as has been eup{)OBed 
from Nahum (iii. 8). The successful 
reign of Apries, and his obliging the 
Chuldmans to raise the siege of Jem. 
Salem (Jer. xxxvii. 6), render it im- 
possible ; and the civil war botwoon 
Apries and Amasis happening after 
the taking of Tyre, would agree better 
with the statement of Ezekiel (xxix. 
18) as to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's invasion of Egypt. That it 
took place is directly stated by 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah (xliii. 10, and 
xlvi. IS) r the opportunity for inter- 
ference was favourable for the Baby- 
lonians; and the mere fact of a tri- 
bate being imposed by Neboohad- i 


nezzar would acoount for the great 
calamities described by those prophets, 
ainoe to the Egyptians a tribute would 
be the utmost humiliation. Many tri- 
butes too were imposed on people with- 
out absolute conquest or invasion. The 
reference to the pride of Apries in 
Ezekiel (xxix. 8) also argues that it 
was at his downfall : and ^is is again 
foretold in Isaiah (xix. 2). There is, 
however, a difficulty in the forty 
years, occupying as they would so 
groat a portion of the reign of Amasis. 
(See Hist. Notice, App. ch. viii., end 
of § 87.) During bis reign, and be- 
fore 554 B.c. (when Sardis was taken), 
Creesns had made a treaty of alliance 
with Amasis, as well as with the 
Babylonians, at the time that Ijaby. 
netus (Nabonidns ?) reigned in Baby. 
Ion (supra,!. 77) ; from which it might 
be argued that the Egyptians were 
bonnd to fallow the policy of the 
Babylonians ; and the Egyptian pha- 
lanx in the Lydian army is mentioned 
by Xenophon. (See Cyrop. vr. ii. 10, 
and Tii. i. 30.45 ) Again, it has been 
supposed that the captivity of Egypt 
should rather refer to the Persian in. 
vasion, which could scarcely have been 
overlooked in prophecy j but these 
dououncements did not allude to 
events about to happen long after the 
fall of Jerusalem ; they were to show 
the hopelessness of trusting to Egypt 
against the power of Babylon ; and 
the invasion of Egypt by the-B^wians 
had no conneotion with Jewish his- 
tory. Nor is it oertain that 40 is 
always to he taken as an exact mim- 
ber; its frequent occurrence in the 
Bible (like 7 and some other numbers) 
shows this could not be ; and 4, or 40, 
is considered to signify “ oompletiotn,^* 
or '^perfection,” like the square, 
the number 24 in Arabic. See Hist. 
Notice, § 38, and note * on dh. 100, 
and on oh. 8, Book iii. — [G. W.J 
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every Egyptian should appear onoe a year before the governtH: 
cif Mb canton, ° and show bis means of living; or, failing to do 
so, and to prove that he got an honest livelihood, should be put 
to death. Solon the Athenian borrowed this law from the 
Egyptians, and imposed it on his countrymen, who have 
observed it ever since. It is indeed an excellent custom. 

178. Amasis was partial to the Greeks,^ and, among other 
favours which he granted them, gave to such as liked to settle 
in Egypt the city of Naucratis® for their residence. To those 



® Each nome, or canton, was go- 
Toined bj a nomarch. Herodotus 
attribates this law to Amasis ; but it 
appears to have been much older; 
sinoe we find in the sculptures of the 
18th dynasty bodies of men present, 
ing themBelTes before the magistrates 
for registration. It is possible that 
Amosis, the first king of that dynasty, 
made the law, and that the resem. 
blanoe of the two names led to the 
mistake. Diodorus (i. 77) mentions 
it as an Egyptian law, and agrees with 
Herodotus in saying that Solon intro, 
ducod it at Athens ; but it was Draco 
who made death the punishment at 
Athens ; which was altered by Solon 
(Pint. Life of Solon), “who repealed 
Draco’s laws, excepting those con- 
cerning murder, because they were 
too severe ; “ “ insomuch that those 


who were oonvicted of idleness were 
condemned to die.” But Solon 
“ordered the Areopagites to ascer. 
tain how every man got his living, 
and to chastise the idle.” — [G. W.] 

^ Amasis had reason to be hostile to 
the Greeks, who bad assisted Apries, 
but, perceiving the value of their aid, 
be became friendly to them, uid 
granted them many privileges, which 
had the effect of inducing many to 
settle in Egypt, and afterwards led 
them to assist the Egyptians in free- 
ing their country from the Fersiane.— 
[G. W.] 

® This was “formerly” the only 
commercial entrepot for Greek mer. 
ohaodise, and was established for the 
first time by Amaais. The privileges 
enjoyed by Naacratis were not only 
owing to the exclusive regulations of 
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who only wished to trade upon the eoast, and did not want to 
fix thdr abode in the country, he granted certain lands where 
they might set up altars and erect temples to the gods. Of 
these temples the ^andest and most famous, which is also the 
most frequented, is that called “ the Hellenimn.” It was built 
conjointly by the lonians, Dorians, and ^olians, the following 
cities taking part in the work : — ^the Ionian states of Chios, 
Teos, Phoceea, and Clazomenaa ; Ehodes, Cnidus, Halicarnas- 
sus, and Phaselis® of the Dorians; and Mytilfine of the 
.Slolians. These are the states to whom the temple belongs, 
and they have the right of appointing the governors of the 
factory ; the other cities which claim a share in the building, 
claim what in no sense belongs to them. Three nations, 
however, consecrated for themselves separate temples — the 
Eginetans one to Jupiter, the Samians to Juno, and the 
Milesians to Apollo.* 

179. In ancient times there was no factory but Naucratis 


the Egyptians, like those of the 
Ghiaese at the present day, but were 
a precaution against pirates landing 
on the coast, under pretence of trad- 
ing. (See notee’ and ^ on oha. 112 
and 154.) The exact poeition of 
Naucratis is unknown. The name is 
Greek, like that of Archander (supra, 
ch. 98). Of the Nancratie garlands, 
see Athen. Deip. xv. — [G. W.] 

The story told by Strabo (xvii. p. 
1137) of the foundation of Nancratie 
by the Milesians tn the time of Inai'us 
is entitled to no manner of credit. It 
may be questioned whether Naucratis 
was in any real sense ‘*a Milesian 
colony.” 

^ Phaselis lay on the east coast of 
Lycia, directly at the base of Monnt 
Solyma (rafchtalu). It was sometimes 
reckoned to Pamphylia (Plin. H, N. 
r. 27; Mela, i. 14; Steph. Byz. ad 
Foo.), but more commonly, and by 
the best geographers, to Lycia (Scyl. 
Peripl, p. 94; Strabo xir. p. 962; 
Ptolem. V. 3 ; Arrian, i, 24, Ac.). Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was founded 
by Laoius, the brother of Antiph^mas, 


the Lindian colonizer of Qela. (He^ 
ropyth. and Philosteph. ap. Athen. 
Beipn. rii. p, 297, P. and Arisfcaenet. 
ap. Steph. Bp. nd too. r^\a.) This 
would place its foundation about b.c. 
690. There seems to be no doubt that 
it was a purely Greek town. 

The remains of PhasMis are very 
considerable, and haye been carefully 
described by Capt. Beaufort. (Kara- 
mania, pp. 59-70.) Its modem name 
IB Tekrova. The part of the coast 
where it is situated abounds in woods 
of pine, which explains its ancient 
name of Pityussa. (See Steph. Byz. 
ad TOO. ^acrTfXG.) 

The other places here mentioned are 
too well known to need comment. 

^ That is, to the gods specially 
worehipped in their respootive conn, 
tries. The great temple of Jupiter 
Fanhellenius in Egina, briefly de- 
scribed by Fansanias (ir. xxix. § 6), is 
well known to travellers. That of 
Apollo at Branohidee, and that of Juno 
at Samos, have been already noticed. 
(Supra, i. 167, ii. 148.) 
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ia Qte wtole of Egypt ; and if a person entered one of *0te 
other mouths of the Nile, he was obliged to swear that he h»3 
not come there of his own free will. Having so done, he was 
bound to sail in his ship to the Canobio mouth, or, were that 
iii^) 08 sible owing to contrary winds, he must take his wares by 
boat all round the Delta, and so bring them to Nauoratis, 
which had an exclusive privilege. 

180. It happened in the reign of Amasis that the temple of 
Delphi had been accidentally burnt,® and the Amphiotyons ® 
had contracted to have it rebuilt for three hundred talents, of 
which sum one-fourth was to be furnished by the Delphians. 
Under these eircrunstances the Delphians went from city to 
city begging contributions, and among their other wanderings 
came to Egypt and asked for help. From few other places 
did they obtain so much — Amasis gave them a thousand 
talents of alum,^ and the Greek settlers twenty minse.' 

181. A league was concluded by Amasis with the Cyrenffians, 
by which Cyrene and Egypt became close friends and allies. 
He likewise took a wife from that city, either as a sign of his 
friendly feeling, or because he had a fancy to marry a Greek 
woman. However this may be, certain it is that he espoused 
a lady of Cyrdne, by name Ladice,® daughter, some say, of 
Battus or Arcesilaiis, the king ’ — others, of Critobulus, one of 

® The temple at Delphi was barat in nmre than eighty pounds of our money, 
the year fl.c. 548 (Paosau. X. v. § 5), The entire sum -which the Belphiana 
consequently in the 2l8t year of had to collect exceeded 18,0001, 
Amaeis. According to one account ® One wife of Amasis was a daughter 
(Philoch. Tr. 70), it was purposely of the third Psammotiohus, 
destroyed by the PUistratidsa. But and another is mentioned on 
tins was probably a oalumny. Its re- the monuments, called Tashot, 
construction by the AlomtecHiidaB, who which looks like a foreign 
took the contract from the Ampbicty. (Asiatic) name. Amasis had 
ons, is noticed in Book v. ch. 62, the title of Neitsi, “ son of 

^ See note on Book rii. ch. 200. Neith,” or Minerva ; and this 

* That of Egypt was celebrated : name, Ames-Noitsi, has been 

“ laudatissima in .dSg^to.” (Plin, changed by Pliny into Beneaerteus, 
XXXV. 15.) Much is still obtained in who (he says) reigned when Pytha- 
the Oasis ; but the best is from Sheb goras was in Egypt. — [G. W.] 

(which signifies “ alum ”), to the south ^ Some of the MSS. gire the reading 
of the Great Oasis, onthecaravan>road *'Battua, the son of Arcesilaiis/' whioh 
from Darfilr. — [G. W.] Wesseling prefers. But the weight 

® Twenty minee would be somewhat .of aathm'ity is on the other side. The 
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the ehi^ eitizens. Whea the time came to complete the con- 
tract, Amaeie was struck with weakness. Astonished hereat 
— for he was not wont to be so afflicted — ^the king thus 
addressed his bride: "Woman, thou hast certainly bewitched 
me — now therefore be sure thou shalt perish more miserably 
than ever woman perished yet.” Ladic6 protested her inno- 
cence, but in vain ; Amasis was not softened. Hereupon she 
made a vow internally, that if he recovered within the day 
(for no longer time was allowed her), she would present a 
statue to the temple of Venus at Cyrtoe. Immediately she 
obtained her wish, and the king’s weakness disappeared. 
Amasis loved her greatly ever after, and Ladice performed her 
vow. The statue which she caused to be made, and sent to 
Cyren4, continued there to my day, standing with its face 
looking outwards from the city. Ladice herself, when Cam- 
byses conquered Egypt, suffered no wrong ; for Cambyses, on 
learning of her who she was, sent her back unharmed to her 
country. 

182. Besides the marks of favour already mentioned, Amasis 
also enriched with offerings many of the Greek temples. He 
sent to Cyrene a statue of Minerva covered with plates of 
gold,® and a painted hkeness * of himself. To the Minerva of 

chronology of the Cyrensean kings is common (infra, vi. 118). The most 
Ro obsoure, that it is difficult to say famons was that of Minerva at Delphi, 
which monarch or monarchs are in> which tho Athenians dedicated from 
tended. Perhaps Battas the Happy, and the spoils of their victoryat the Eury- 
Arcosilaus IX., his son, have the best medon. (Psasan. X. xv. § 8 ; Clitod. 
claim. (Sec note on Book iv, oh. 163 ) Fr. 15.) 

® Statnes of this kind were not un- * Tho Egyptians had actual portraits 
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Lindua he gave two fitataes m stone, and a linen corslet^ well 
worth inspection. To the Samian Jnno he presented two 


of their kingB at a very remote period ? 
and those in the soalptnres were real 
likeDeases. That sent hy Anasis to 
Cyrene was on wood, like the iriroKct, 
or ypttiptA ^tabnl^),of the Greeks ; and 
similar pictures are shown to hare 
been painted in Sgypt as early as the 
126h dynasty, nearly 2000 B.c. (Op. 
Pliny xzzr. 3, vii. 66, where he says, 
Gyges, the Lydian, diet inrented 
painting in Bgypt.”) In Greece pio- 
tnres (^ten hung up in temples) were 
works of the best artists, frescoes and 
others on walls being an inferior 
branch of art nulla gloria artidoum 
eab, nisi eornin qui tabulas pinzere ; ** 
Plin. xrxT, lO) •, and we may oonclnde 
that in Egypt also the real artists 
were those who painted pictures. The 
baa-reliefs and paintings on the monu^ 
ments were executed more mechani* 
call/, the dgoies being drawn in 
squares ; but in many oases the use of 
squares was for copying the figures 
fix>m smaller original designs of the 
master-artist ; and some ^ures were 
drawn at onoe without the squares, 
and then corrected by the master. 
When in squares, 19 parts were given 
to the height of a mau from the top of 
tiie head to the plant of the foot ; and 
su systematic was this method, that 
in statues Diodorus says (i. 98) the 
various portions of the same figure, 
made by several artists in different 
places, when brought together, would 
agree pei’feotly, and make a complete 
whole. In his time, however, the 
proportions had been altered, and he 
gives 21^ parts as the height of the 
figure. It seems, too, that they were 
somewhat difierent in statues and 
painted figures. These last also varied 
at times. The above, of 19 parts, was 
used in the best period of art during 
the 18th and I9th dynasties. The 
figures were then a little morp elon- 
gated than during the reigns of the 
Memphite kings (a greater distance 
being given from the plant of the foot ! 
to the knee), and still more than under | 


the Ptolemies, when an attempt to 
bring the proportions neurer to the 
real fignre altered its oharaoter, and 
gave it a olumainess, without any 
approach to greater truth. For the 
Egyptian style was quite oonrentional, 
and could never be subjected to any 
other rules ; and the Ptolemaic figure, 
as Dr. Lepsius observes, ** was a bad 
imitation of foreign and ilUunderstood 
art.^* (See his letters from Egypt, p. 
117.) With the Greeks the len^h of 
the foot was the measure whose proper, 
tion to the entire height was generally 
maintained*^ (Muller, Anot. Art. p. 
392); but as in Egypt it is equM iu 
length to S squares, or parts, it oannot 
answer for a figure of 19. And six 
of these feet oomii^ only to the fore- 
head, which varied so much as to be 
or or less of another square,’* 
shows that nedtber the foot, nor the 
arbitrary and variable point to which 
it was measured, could be any guide. 
In the best period, from the ground 
to the knee was 6 parts or 2 feet ; 
but the figure was greater in breadth 
as compared to its height in the 
pyramid period than during the 18th 
and 19th dynasty ; the distance from 
^he ground to the ^ec, though 6 ports, 
was less than 2 feet, aud the waist was 
nearly 3 parts (or ) j while at the I8th 
dynasty period it was only 2 parts in 
breadth. In the old pyramid-time the 
length of the foot was ^ of the whole 
figure to the top of the head ; in the 
other period much less (3X6 being 
18) ; so that there must have been 
another standard ; and the great differ, 
enoe was in the breadth, oompared 
to the height, of the figure ; a difiTer- 
enoe iu the number of the squares is 
also said to have been met with. (See 
Handbook of Egypt, Route 29, Ombos.) 

There are some portraits painted oa. 
wood and affixed to mummy oases, but 
these are of Greek and Boman time, 
and an innovation not Egyptian. — > 
[G.W.] 

^ Some of these linen corslets were 
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stetnes of lumself, made in frood,* >rhieli stood m’|be gsM 
temple to my day, behind the doors. Samos ‘was bononisd 
vith these gifts on aeeonnt of the bond of h^ndship subsist- 
ing between Amasis and Polycrates, the son of 
Lmdus, for no such reason, but because of the tradition that 
the daughters of Danaus * touched there in their flight frcmi 


of very r6mar]cabl& toxtnre ; aad Ho. 
xodotas (iii. 47) mentions another 
presented by Amasis to the Lacedss. 
monians, ^ioh wae carried off by the 
Samaans. It was ornamented with 
nomerons figures of animals, worked 
in gcfid and cotton. Each throad was 
^(Sthj of admiration, for though rery 
fine, erery one was composed of 
other threads, all diftmot, the quality 
beiv^ similar to that dedicated to 
Minerva at Lindns. Gold thread, it 
ahonld be observed, is mentioned in 
Exod. xxxix. 3 for working in rich 


colours (see A:t. Eg. red. ifi. p. I'SS). 
It haa bora conjeotured that the “tree- 
wool” of Hei^otus was silk; but 
cotton is commonly need fw em. 
broidery even at the present day. 
(See above, oh. 86, note *.) A similar 
corslet with figures of animals is xe» 
pi«sented in the tomb of Eemeses HI. 
at Thebes. Lucan (Phars. x. 14fi) 
mentions the needlework lif Egypt 
** Candida Sldonlo perlocent pectora file, 

Quod Nllotla acua compresainn pactlae Serom 
&lvit, et extenao laxa:vit atamina vcie." 

Pliny (xix. 1) noticei^”the corslet 
of Amasis, shown iiT^he Temple of 
Minerva at^ Rhodes,” which seeme 
to have been nearly polled to pieces 
(as it would be now), to test “the 
865 threads.”— [G. W.] 

^ These were not uncommon p and 
many have been found of Mpigs, who 
preci^od Amasis in the same build* 
ings where granite and' qtber statues 
the same period wore placed. 
Rmsanias (ii. 19) says all ancient 
statues were of wood, especially 
those of the Egyptians ; ” and if in 
Egypt they were no proof of an- 
tiquity, still the oldest there also 
wore probably of wood. — [G. W.] 

* Vjde infra, lii. 39-43. 

* The flight of Danaus from Egypt 
to Greece is not only mentioned by 
Herodotns, but by Manetho and 
others, and was credited both hy 
Greeks and Egyptians ; and it is 
certainly very improbable (as 3£r. 
Eenrick observes) that the Greeks 
would have traced the colonization 
of Argos, and the origin of cea*tain 
rites^to Egypt, unless there had been 
some authority for the story. The 
foundation of the Temple of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes by the daughters of 
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tfee ifeis of :®gyptus, and boilt the temple of Minerva. Such 
were the ofierings of Amasia. He Ukewiae took Cyprus, 
which no man had ever done before/ and compelled it to pay 
him a tribute.® 


Danans, Trheo Syiag from Egypt, 
aooorils with ^).e notion of oo)onift&. 
tion and religiona ritee paaciBg’ from 
the Egyptians to the Oreeks} and 
the tf^tuw ot the relatiooship he« 
tween l>anaiiB, and Beltu, 

oonneots the three oonntriea ot 
^gyp^i Oreecct and Phoeoioia. Bee 
note oh. 101, and note ^ oh, 107 

-fa.w.] 

” Gyprufl eeezna to hare been first 
ooonpied by the Chitiim, a Japhetic 
race (Gen. x. 4). To them must be 
attributed^ the foundation of the 
original capital, Citiam. Before the 
Trojan war, however, the Phoenioians 
had made themselves masters of the 
island, which jM^ey may have named 
Cyprus, from the abundance of the 
herb Cyprus (Lawsonia alba), called 
in the Hebrew eps, which is found 
there. (Steph. Bya. ad voo. K^pos. 
Plin. H, K. xii, 24.) According to 
Greek* tradition, the conquest was 
offected'hy a certain Cinyras, a Syrian 
king (Theopomp. Fr. Ill ; Apollod, ni. 
XIV. § 8), whom Homer makes cmj- 
teraporary with Agamemnon. - (II. 
XI. His capital was Paphos. If 
we may believe Virgil, the Cittaeans 
soon regained their independence, for 
Belus, the father of Dido {more pro- 
perly Matgen, Mcnand. ap. Joseph, c. 
Ap i. 18), bad again to reduce the 
island (iEn. i. 621-2), where, according 
to Alexander of Ephesus, he built 
(rebuilt?) the two cities of Citiam and 
Lap^thus. (See Steph, Byz. ad voo. 
AcfvTjeos.) A hundred and fifty years 
afterwards we find the CittmanB again 


; in revolh They had renounoed their 
allegiance to Elnlmus, king of Tyre, 
and were assisted in their stragg^ ^ 
Shalmaneser (Menand. ap. Joselm. 
A. J. iz. 14). After the ^1 of the 
Assyrian empire, Phoenicia seems to 
hare recovered her supremacy, and 
thenceforth Cyprus followed her for- 
tunes ; being now attacked by Amasis 
as a sequel to the Fhesnioian wars of 
his predecessor (supra, ch. 161 ; op. 
Died. Sic. i. 68). So, too, when 
Phmnicia submitted to Cambyses, 
Cyprus immedis^ely followed her 
example (mfra, iii. 19). Conoeming 
the Greek colonies in Cyprus, see note 
on Book V. ch. 104. 

^ Bean Blakesley says (note ad loc.) : 
”It is impossible that Cyprus could 
have been reduoed without a fleet, and 
Egypt did not possess one of her mvn.** 
He then proceeds to speculate on the 
quarter whence an auxiliary naval 
K force wan at this time procured, and 
decides in favour of Samos. But Neco 
had made Egypt a naval p6wer (supra^ 
oh. IbB), which she thenceforth oon- 
tinaed to be. Under Apries she oc«- 
^♦tended against Phoenicia (oh. 161), 
undoubtedly with her own ships, not 
with “ some Hellenic auxiliary naVal 
foroe;V at Mr. Blakesley supposes. 
Her oontinued poBscBsion of a large 
navy after her conquest by the Per- 
sians is marked in vi. 6, where her 
vessels are engaged against the 
lonians, and again in vii. 89, where 
she furnishes 200 triremes (the largest 
contingent, after that of Phoanioia) to 
the fleet of Xerxes. 
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NOTE (p.45). 

SiNO£ the second edition of this work was published, the author has 
received from the Rev. J. W. Burgon a second very careful trajiscript 
of the Ahoo-Simbel Inscription. It differs from the transcript of Sir 
G. Wilkinson in the following respects ; — 1. The second and third lines 
are complete, the one ending with the word beokaos (for »toK\oh'), and 
the other with nOTAMOS ; 2. The last word is read as OTCAAlrfA ; 5. The 
writing is altogether more upright than represented by Wilkinson ; 4. 
The name of Paammetichus is spelt with one M in the first line, and wilh 
two in the second ; 5. The following points are remarkable in the forms 
of the letters : — (a) the two strokes of the gamma sometimes form a right 
angle, sometimes aiv acute one ; (6) the cross in the middle of the thefa is 
sometimes upright, sometimes inclined, like the cross of an English X ; 
(c) the rho has generally its usnaf form, but on one occasion Nearly 
resembles a Roman D ; (d) the upright stroke of the tan is sometimes 
carried a little beyond the line of the horizontal one ; (e) the wpstlim is 
generally a Soman V, but sometimes has the right-hand limb shortened ; 
{/) the cM is represented indifferently by an upright or an inclined cross. 
It may be added that Mr. Burgon did not notice any case in whick the 
omega was represented (as Sir 6. Wilkinson states) by an amicron .yrith 
a dot in the centre, O .—(1876.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

“THE EGYPTIANS BEFORE THE REIGN OF THEIR KING FSAM- 
METICHUS BELIEVED THEMSELVES TO BE THE MOST ANCIENT 
OP MANKIND.”— Chap. 2. 

1. The Egyptiajofl from Asia. 2. Egyptian and Celtic. 3 Semitic character of 
Egyptian. 4. Evidences of an older language than Zend and Sanscrit. 5. 
Ba or Pa, and Ma, primitive ones of infants, made into father and mother. 
6. m for b. 7. not to be prononno^ by an nntntored child. 8. Bek, 
name of bread m Egypt. 9. The story told to noix>dotaB. 10. Claim of the 
Scythians to be an early race. 

If Egypt ia not the oldest civilised nation of antiquity, it may vie 
with any other known in history ; and the records of its civilisation, 
left by the monuments, unquestionably date far before those of any 
other countiy. But the inhabitants of the valley of the Nile were 
not the most ancient of mankind, they evidently derived their 
origin from Asia ; and the parent stock, from which they were a 
very early offset, claims a higher antiquity in the history of the 
human race. Their skull shows them to have been of the Caucasian 
stock, and distinct from the African tribes Westward of the Nile ; 
and they are evidently related to the oldest races of Central Asia . 
(See note * on ch. 15.) The Egyptian language might, from its 
grammar, appear to claim a Semitic origin, but it is not really one 
of that family, like the Arabic, Hebrew, and others ; nor is it one 
of the languages of the Sanscritic family, though it shows a pri- 
mitive affinity to the Sanscrit in certain points ; and this has been 
accounted for by the Egyptians being an offset from the early 
“ undivided Asiatic stock;” — a conclusion consistent with the fact 
of their language being “much less developed than the Semitic and 
Sanscritic, and yet admitting the principle of those inflexions and 
radical formations, which wo find developed, sometimes in one, 
sometimes in the other, of those great families. ’ Besides certain 
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afflaitiea with the Sanacrit, it has others with the Celtic, and the 
hmjfnages of Africa; and Dr. Ch. Meyer thinks that Celtic “in 
all its non-Sanscritio features most strikingly corresponds with the 
old Egyptian." It is alsQ the opinion of M. Miiller that the Egyp- 
tian bears an affinity “both to the Arian and Semitic dialects," 
from its having been an offset of the original Asiatic tongue, which 
was their common parent before this was broken up into the 
’Turanian, Arian, and Semitic. 

In its grammatical construction, Egyptian has the greatest re- 
semblance to the Semitic ; and if it has lees of this character than 
the Hebrew, and other purely Semitic dialects, this is explained by 
the latter having been developed after the separation of the original 
tongue into Arian and Semitic, and by the Egyptian having retained 
a portion of both elements. There is, however, a possibility that 
the Egyptian may have been a compound language, formed from 
two or more aflar the first migration of the race ; and foreign 
elements may have been then added to it, as in the case of some 
other languages. 

It is also interesting to observe that while the Semitic langnages 
are confined to the south-west part of Asia, including Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Arabia, the same elements are met with in the langnages 
of Africa. 

Though Zend and Sanscrit are the oldest languages of the Indo- 
European family, still these two are offsets of an older primitive 
one ; and among other evidences of this may be mentioned the 
changes that words had already undergone in Zend and Sanscrit 
from the original form they had in the parent tongue ; as in the 
number “twenty," which being in the Zend “ Vimiti,” and in San- 
scrit “ Vinsati,” shows that they have thrown off the “ d ” of the 
original dva, “ two,” of dvisaiti, and of dvinsati (as the Latin 
“ viginti ” is a corrupted form of “ dviginti ’’) ; and this is the more 
remarkable as the original form is maintained in the “ dvadeset," 
or “ dvaes,” of the Slavonic; and “twice" in Sanscrit is dvu. 
Another evidence is obtained from the Sancrit verb asmi, “I am,” 
where santi, “ they are,” is put for asaitii, &o. 

The word “ Bekos ” is thought to be Phrygian ; and Strabo, 
following Hipponax, says it w^ the Cyprian word for bread, 
(vii. p. 340.) 

Larcher remarks that, deprived of its Greek termination,' “os,” 
and reduced to “ Bek,” it looks like an imitation of the bleating of 
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tite goate, wfaich the children had been aoouBtomed to hear ; bnt it 
lui^t rather be considered one of the two primiliye sonnds (ba or 
pa, and ma) first nttered bj infants, which have been the origin of 
the names of father and mother in the earliest ofisets from the 
parent language of mankind; thns matar (Zmd) ; matar {Samsor .) ; 
mater {Lot."), and (Or.y ; mutter (Oerm.') ; m&tor {Slav.) ; mam 
{Welsh)’, um {Heh. and droft.); amm& (Tamil); erne “woman” 
{Mongol, whence the terminations of khanem and begum) ; ima 
“wife ” (Ostiai) ; ema “ mother” (JVjwris A) ; ema “ female” (Ifo^yor); 

hime M € “ “ woman,” and man (t-mau, man-t), “ mother ” 

{EgypHan). 

The same with ah, or pa; and though it has been observed that 
Greek and Sanscrit have the verbs of similar meaning rdv and 
pa and ma ; and that rdriip, pilar, matar, are regularly formed ; 
the existence of the same roots in other languages claims for them 
a far earlier origin ; and they were borrowed from the first efiorts 
of the infant’s speech. 

It is remarkable that the two consonants which begin these 
sounds “ ha,” “ ma," are commutable labials, “ b ” being frequently 
put for “ m,” in many languages ; as in ancient Egypt, chnnbis for 
chnumis ; Gemnoute changed into Sebennytns and Semenhond ; 
the river Bagradas converted into Magradah; the Mandela into 
Bardela, and many others ; and the modem Greeks, who have no 
“b,” are obliged to introduce an “m” before a “p,” to imitate the 
sound, — -fahrica being written by them phamprika. The natural 
sound, then, at the beginning of the word heh might have been 
pronounced by a child, but not the “ k,” unless instructed to make 
the necessary artificial effort ; and one untaught to speak would not 
have the power of uttering any but labial sounds. The fact, there- 
fore, of the children not being able to go beyond “ be,” the begin- 
ning of the word, renders the story doubtful ; and still less can we 
believe that the Egyptians gave precedence to the Phrygians from 
the use of the word beh ; since their own word “oik,” “ak,” “cake,” 
“ bread,” or with the definite article poih (pronounced in Coptic 
haijk, like our word “ hake ”) would be at once construed, by a 
people already convinced that they were the oldest of men, into a 
proof of their own claims ; for those cakes of bread were used by 
the Egyptians in all their offerings to the gods. The story, then, 
may be considered one of the many current among the Greek 
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cieeroni in Egypt, which were similar to those concocted at the 
present day in the “ Prank quarter” of an eastern city; and we 
may acquit Psammetichns of ignorance of his own, as weU as of 
other, languages. 

And though Herodotus says he learnt the stoiy itself from the 
priests of Memphis, it is evident that, being ignorant of the language, 
he was at the mercy of an interpreter. 

Justin (li. 1) and Ammianus MarcelHnus (rxii. 16) also mention 
a question between the Egyptians and Scythians I'espeoting their 
comparative antiquity, which was considered with some show of 
reason to end in favour of the latter, as they inhabited those high 
lands of Central Asia, naturally the first freed from the water that 
once covered the earth, and therefore the first inhabited ; and the 
antiquity of the races of Central Asia is fully borne out by modern 
ethuologfical researches. — [G. W.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

“THE EGYPTIANS WERE THE FIRST TO DISCOVER THE SOLAR 
TEAR”— Ohap 4 

(See note® on Chap 61, and below, Appendix, Ch vii ) 

1 The 12 months m Egypt. 2 Yoara of 360, 365, and 365i days 3 The throe 
Beasona 4. Length of the year corrected. 6 Sothio year 6 The year of 
365 days. 7. The dates of kings’ reigns 8 Tho Square or Sothic year 9 
The Lunar year 10 The Arab year 11 The Jewish year 12 Intercala- 
tion of the Egyptians and Ghreeks 

Though Herodotus does not call the twelve portions, into which the 
Egyptian year was divided, months, it is certain that the original 
di\ ision was taken as among most other people from tho moon , 
tho hieroglyphic signifying “ month ” being the crescent. The 
Egyptians had three years . one unmteroalatod, of 360 days ; and 
two intercalated, respectively of 365 and 365^ days They were 
divided into three seasons (“spring, summer, and winter,” accord- 
ing to Diodorus, 1 11), each composed of four months of 30 days ; 
and in tho two intercalated years five days were added at the end of 
the twelfth month, which completed the 365 days , the quarter day 
m the last of them being added every fourth year, as in our leap- 
year 

The three seasons were thus represented with tho four months 
belonging to each . — 
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The first season began with the month Thoth (the first day of 
sdtksh, in the time of Augnstns, B.c. 24, coincided with the ^th 
Angnst, 0 . 8 . ), and was composed of the four months Thoth, Paopi, 
Athor, Choeak; the second of Tobi, Mechir, Phamenoth, Phannn- 
thi ; the third of Pachons, Paoni, Epep, and Mesord ; at the end of 
which were added the five days of the intercalated year. The 
names of the seasons appear to be, 1st, of the plants ; 2nd, of 
flowering, or harvest, and 3rd, of the waters, or inundation ; which 
originally corresponded nearly to 1°, Kovember, December, January 
4. and Pebruary ; 2“ March, April, May and Jane ; 3°, July, August, 
September and October. But as, in course of time, the seasons 
changed, and those of summer fell in winter, they found it neces- 
sary to make another correction; and for this purpose they resolved 
on ascertaining the period that elapsed between the return of a 
fixed star to the same place in the heavens, which they perceived 
would not be variable as were their conventional seasons. The 
6, heliacal rising of the dog-star, Sothis, was therefore the point fixed 
upon, and in 1460 Sothic (or 1461 of their vague) years, they 
found that it rose ag^in heliacally, that their seasons bad returned 
to their original places again, and that they had lost one whole 
year, according to the calculation of 365 days. This showed them 
that the difference of a quarter of a day annually required that one 
day every four years should be intercalated to complete the true 
year ; and though they had already devised other means of fixing 
the return of a certain period of the year, this was the first nearly 
G. accurate determination of its length. The period when they first 
began their observations, as well as that still more remote one when 
the first intercalated year of 366 days came into use, must have 
been long before the year 1322 b.c. ; and an inscription (in the 
Turin Museum) of the time of Amunoph I., the second king of the 
18th dynasty, mentions the year of 366 days. Lepsius and M. de 
Rouge have also shown that the five days were already noticed in 
the 12th dynasty, and that the rite of Sothis was celebrated at the 
same period. The heliacal rising of Sothis was therefore ascertained 
long before the year 1322 ; and the reputed antiquity of the inter- 
calary days is shown by their being ascribed, according to Strabo, 
to Hermes ; as well as by the fable of the five sons of Seb having 
been born on those days; nor would the Egyptian kings have 
“ sworn to retain the sacred year of 365 days without intercalating 
any day or month,” unless the Sothic year had been already 
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invented. Herodotus also says tliat they were indebted to the stars 
for their mode of adjaeting the year and its seasons. But there is 
reason to believe that the still older year of 360 days was retained 
for the dates of kings’ reigns ; and that this nnintercaJated year of 
360 days was the one need in their records and monumental stelee : 
thos, ui Apis was bom in the 53rd year of Psammetichus L, the 
19th Meehir, and died in the 16th year of Neco on the 6th Paopi, 
aged 16 years, 7 months, and 17 days. Now from 19 Meehir to 
6 Paopi are 210 days + 11 to the end of Meehir + 6 of Paopi= 227, 
or 7 months 1 7 days over the 16 years ; without any intercalary 
5 days. It is, however, possible that the 5 days were included in 
the last month of the year, and that it was a year of 365 days ; but 
there is no mention of the 31st, or any other day beyond the 30th, 
of MesorA 

The Sothic year of 365} days was called the square year, the annus 
quadratus of Pliny (ii. 47) ; and the same mentioned by Diodorus 
(i. 50), Macrobius (i. 16), and HorapoUo. It appears to be repre- 
sented in hieroglyphics by a square 

of the two vague years. The retention of the unintercalated and 
intercalated vague year would prevent the confusion which might 
have been expected from the older and later chronological memoirs 
having been kept in years of a different reckoning ; for it was 
always easy to turn these last into Sothic years, when more accurate 
calculations were required ; and this Sothic, or sidereal year, was 
reserved for particular occasions, as the old Coptic year is used by 
the modern Egyptians when they wish to fix any particular period, 
or to ascertain the proper season for agricultural purposes. 

The Egyptians had therefore an object in retaining the vague 
year, in order that the festivals of the gods, in course of time, might 
pass through the different seasons of the year, as Geminus the 
Rhodian (who lived in 77 B.c.) informs us. It is also evident, that 
without the accuracy of the Sothic year they could not, as Hero- 
dotus supposes, have fixed the exact return of the seasons. 

We may conclude, that the Egyptians had at first a lunar year, 
which being regulated by the moon, and divided into 12 moons, or 
months, led to a month being ever after represented in hieroglyphics 
by a moon ; but this would only have been at a most remote period 
before the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy ; and some 


! instead of the sun 


is 
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mtgWf. hence derire an argnment in faTonr of the early nae of hiero- 
glyphics, and suppose that they were invented before the introdno- 
Mon of the solar months. In India also the lunar year was older 
than the solar. 

10. The lunar year still continues in use among the Arabs, and other 
Moslems, and the origin of a month has been the same in many 
countries ; hut their year is only of 354 days. The Aztecs, again, 
had months of 13 days, of which 1461 made their cycle of 52 years, 
by which the supernumerary quarter day was accurately adjusted. 
But though the Arabs always used lunar months, it has been asoer- 
tained by Mr. Lane, and by M. Caussin do Perceval, that their 
years were intercalated for about two centuries, until the 10th year 
of the Hegira, when the intercalation was discontinued by Moham- 
med’s order ; so that the usual mode of adjusting Arab chronology 
with onr own is not quite correct. 

11. It is a singular fact, that Moses, in describing the abatement of 
the waters of the Deluge, calculates five months at 150 days (Gen. 
viii. 3, 4), or 30 days to a month, being the same as the nninterca- 
lated Egyptian year ; the lunar however was that first used by the 
Hebrews ; and, as in other languages, their name for the moon 
signified also a month. The lunar year of the Jews consisted of 12 
months, which began (as with the Arabs) directly the new moon 
appeared; they varied in their length, and in order to rectify the 
loss of the 11 days, in the real length of the year, they added a 
thirteenth month every third, and sometimes every second year, to 
make up the deficiency, so that their months and festivals did not 
(like those of the Arabs) go through the various seasons of the 
year. 

12. Herodotus considers the intercalation of the Egyptians better than 
that of the Greeks, who added a month at tho end of every 2nd 
year, making them alternately of 12 and 13 months. This indeed 
would cause an excess, which the omission of 1 month every 8th 
year by the Greeks would not rectify. (See Censor inus, de Die Nat. 
0 . 18.) Herodotus calculates the Greek months at 30 days each, 
and the 12 months at 360 days, when he says 70 years, without in- 
cluding intercalary months, are 25,200 days, i.e. 360 X 70, which, 
he adds, the 35 intercalary months will increase by 1050 days (35 
X 30), ranking a tofisl of 26,250 days for 70 years. This would be 
375 days to the year. (See n. ", ch. 32, Bk. i.) On the Greek in- 
tercalation see Macrobius, Saturn, i, 14, who says the Greeks made 
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their year of 354 days, and peioeiving that 11} days were wanlang 
to the tme year, they added 90 days, or 3 months, every 8 yeara 
Strabo (xvii. p. 554) says the Greeks were ignorant (of the tme 
length) of the year until Eudoxus was in Egypt ; and this was in 
the late time of the 2nd E^ectanebo, abont B.c. 360 ; and Hacrobius 
afSrms that the Egyptians always possessed the tme calcnlatiou of 
the length of the year, — “anni certns modus apud solos semper 
^gyptios fnit.” (Saturn. L 7.) He then mentions the primitive 
year among other people — as the Arcadians, who divided it into 
3 months ; other Greeks making it consist of 354 days (a lunar 
year) ; and the Romans under Romulus, who divided it into 10 
months, beginning with March. — [G. W.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

"THE EGYPTIANS FIRST BEODGHT INTO USB THE NAMES OF 
THE TWELVE GODS WHICH THE GREEKS ADOPTED FROM 
THEM.”— Chap. 4. 

1. DiSerent orders of Gods. 2. The great Gods of the first order. 3. The 
second order. 4. Place of Re, or the Snn. 5. Classifioation of the Gods. 
6. Sabaism not a part of the Egyptian religion. 7. Pantheism. S. Name 
of Re, Phrah, and Pharaoh. 9. Position of Ho in the second order. 
10. Rank of Osiris. 11. Children of Seb. 12. The third order. 13. The 
other most noted deities. 14. Other Gods. 15. Foreign divinities. 
16. Chief God of a city and the triad. 17. Deities mnltiplied to a great 
extent — the unity. 18. Offices of the Deity — characters of Jupiter. 
19. Resemblances of Gods to be traced from one original. 20. Subdivision 
of the Deity— local Gods. 21. Persomfications — Nature Gods. 22. Sacred 
trees and monntams. 28. Common origin of religious systems. 24. Greek 
philosophy. 26. Creation and early state of the earth. 

1. It is evident that some gods held a higher rank throughont the 
country than others, and that many were of minor importance, while 
some were merely local divinities. But it is not cei’tain that the 
great gods were limited to 8, or the 2nd rank to 12 ; there are also 
proofs of some, reputed to belong to the 2nd and 3rd orders, hold- 
ing a higher position than this gradation would sanction, and two 
of different orders are combined, or substituted for each other. It 
is not possible to arrange aU the gods in the 3 orders as stated by 
Herodotus, nor can the 12 have been all bom of the 8 ; there was 
however some distinction of the kind, the 8 agreeing with the 8 
Cabiri (i.e, “ great ” gods) of the Phoenicians (see note ® on ch. 51), 
and the others with the 12 gods of Olympus, and the Consentes of 
the Romans ; though it is uncertain how this arrangement applied 

2, to them. Those who have the best claim to a place among the 8 
Great Gods are, — 1. Am nn ; 2. Maut; 3. Nonm, or Hon (Noub, 
Nef, Kneph) ; 4. Sate; 5. Pthah; 6. Neith; 7. Khem; 8. Pasht, 
who seems also to combine the character of Buto, under whose name 
she was worshipped at Bubastis. 

1. Amun, the Great God of Thebes, “ the King of the Gods,” 
answered to Jupiter ; 2. Maid, the “ Mother ” of aU, or the maternal 
principle (probably the mot of Sanconiatho, see App. Book iii. 
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Essay i § 3, 11), appears to be sometimea a chaiiicter of Bato (La* 
tona), primasval darkness from -whioh sprang' light ; 3. Noum, Nn, 
Kon (or Nou-baiP called also Nonb, Kef, Knepb, Cnu^us, and 
Chnubis, the ram-beaded god), who was also considered to answer 
to Jnpiter, as bis companion (4.) 8&t6 did to Juno, was the Great 
God of the Cataracts, of Ethiopia, and of the Oases ; and in later 
temples, especially of Roman time, be often received the name of 
Amun: — ^tbe “contortis oomibns Ammon." (See notes on ch. 29, 
42, Book ii., and on cb. 181, Book iv.) There is a striking re- 
semblance between the Semitic nef, “ breath,” and the Coptic nibe, 
nifi, nonf, “ spirituB ; ’’ and between the hieroglyphic nnm (with the 
article pnum), and the “ spirit,” which Diodorus says was the 

name of the Egyptian Jupiter. He was the “ soul of the world ” 
(comp, “mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet”). The 
ram, his emblem, stands for hai “soul,” and hence the Asp also 
received the name of Bait. The “K." of Kneph is evidently a cor- 
rupt addition, as Knoub for Noub; the change of m and h in Nonb 
is easily explained (see above, in CH. i. § 6) ; and the name “ Konb ” 
is perhaps connected with Kuhia as well as with gold. The very 
general introduction of the ram’s head on the prow of the sacred 
boats, or arks, of other gods, seems to point to the early and uni- 
versal woi’ship of this God, and to connect him, as his mysterious 
boat does, with the spirit that moved on the waters. He is said to 
be Agathodemon ; and the Asp being his emblem, confirms this state- 
ment of Eusebius. 

5. Pfhah was the creative power, the maker of all material things, 
“ the lather of the gods,” and assimilated by the Greeks, through a 
gross notion of the /^iifuavpyis, or Opifex Mnndi, to their Hepheestus 
(Vulcan). He was the god of Memphis. He had not so high a 
rank in Greece, nor in India, where Agni (ignin of Latin, ogcm 
“ fire ” of Slavonic) was an inferior deity to Mahadeva, or Siva. 

6. Neith, the goddess of Sa'is, answered to Athend or Minerva ; 
she was self-bom, and i(iirtv6eri\vs ; she therefore sometimes had the 
sceptre given to male deities. (See note ® on ch. 62, Book ii.) 

.^7. Kh&t^ the generative principle, and universal nature, was 
represented as a phallic figure. He was the god of Coptos, the 
“niiF e,i/3ar,” and the Pan of Chemmis (Panopolis) — the Egyptian 
Pan, who, as Herodotus justly observes (oh. 146, Book ii.), was one 
of the eight great gods. Of him is said in the hieroglyphic legend, 
“ thy title is ‘ father of thine own father.’ " (See notes ’ and * on 
ch. 42, and App. Book iii. Essay i. § 11.) 
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8. Fofht, Bnbatstis, answered to Artemis, or Diana ; SB St ^ 
Speos Artemidos. 

It is not easy to determine tlie 12 gods of tHe 2nd order ; and I 
only do this temporarily, as I hare long since done in my ^tt^ 
Hiero^yphioa (p. 68) ; but I most not omit to state that 
not appear always to have been the same, and that the ohildD^ of 
tile 8 great gods do not necessarily hold a place among tbpse of the 
2nd order. (For the forms of those of the other gods, 'whose names 
are mentioned below, see At. Eg. W., vol. v., Plates.) 

3. The 12 deities of the most importance after the 8, and who may 
hare been those of the 2nd order, are ; — 

1. Be, Ha, or Phrah, the Sun, the father of many deities, and 
combined with others of the lat, 2nd, and even 3rd order. 

2. Set, Chronos, or Saturn. He was also the Earth. Being the 
father of Osiris, and other deities of the 3rd order, he was called 
“ father of the gods.” The goose was his emblem. (See note * 
ch. 72.) 

3. Netpe, Rhea, wife of Seb. She was the Vault of Heaven, and 
was called “ mother of the gods.” 

4. Khons, the 3rd member of the Great Triad of Thebes, com- 
posed of Amun, Maut, and Khons their offspring. He is supposed 
to be a character of Hercules, and also of the Moon. In the 
Btymologicum Magnum, Hercules is called Chon. 

5. Anouhe, Estia, or Vesta, the 3rd member of the Great Triad of 
the Cataracts, composed of Koum (STou), Sate, and AnouW. (See 
note * on ch. 62.) Estia is Pestia -with the digamma. 

6. Atmou, Atmoo, Atum, or Atm, is “ Darkness,” the Snn after 
sunset (comp. Atmeh, “ darkness,” Arabic), sol inferus, and called 
Be-Atnm. Mr. Birch thinks him the negative principle, tern signi- 
fying “ not.” 

7. Moui, apparently the same as Gem or Hercules, the splendour 
and light of the Sun, and therefore called a “son of Be.” 

8. Tafne (Daphne), or Tafne-t, a lion-headed goddess, perhaps the 
same as Thriphis, who is with Khem at Athribis and Panopolis. 

9. Thoth, the intellect; Hermes or Mercury; the (Domli), 
a male god as in India ; and Time in the sense of passing pd^od. 
Annbis is also Time, past and future. (Plutarch de Is. s. 44.) 

10. Savak, the crocodile-headed god, often called 8avak-Re. 

11. ileiihyia, llithyia, or Lnoina, Seben, Seueb, or Neben. 

12. Mamdoo, Mcmdou, or Muni (Mars), quite distinct from 
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Htuidtdis or lilalouli of Kalahshi (Heixaia), where hoth gods are 
represented. From him Bermonthis received its name. 

1 had Jformerly ^ bced Be among the 8 great gods, inst^ of 
B^t, or BabastiB ; bat the position she held as second member of 
llfi Great Triad of l^emphis, gives her the same claim as hfeat, the 
consort of Amon. I am much disposed to make a separate class of 
deities connected with Be ; who has a different name at his rising, 
at his meridian height, and at night. He is also the solar disc, and 
the shining sun or solar light (JJhn-re). The Sun- worshippers, or 
Stranger Kings of the 18th dynasty, had a triad composed of 
Atinr-re, Mom (solar splendour), and Be. Besides other characters, 
he is the soul of the world ; his title B.e is added to the names of 
other gods ; and several deities are sons and daughters of the Sun. 
In these offices they are distinct from the deified attributes of the 
ideal, or primary god, which are necessarily of a different nature 
from the Sun-gods. There is at the same time a point of union 
between some of those attributes and certain characters of the Snn, 
or Re j who is connected with many gods of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
orders; — Amun had the name Amnn-Be; Non (or Noum) was 
Koum-Bo, and oven Atin-Be ; and the additional title of Be is 
also assigned to deities of the 2ud order, as to Bavak, Mandou, and 
others. 

In giving three orders I have been guided by Herodotus, though 
it is evident the numerous gods of Egypt were not confined to that 
number. If such were the sole classification, the greater part of the 
deities would be altogether omitted ; and it is impossible to make 
them accord with his orders, even if we allow many of them to be 
repetitions of the same god under other characters. For some 
were characters of the deities belonging to the Ist or 2nd orders; 
but even then they were distinct, and members of some other group ; 
as all the attributes of the one God became distinct deities. Her 
can all those connected with the Sun be classified under one group. 
They may however claim a separate arrangement, like the Osiride 
family, \^ch is supposed to form the 3rd order ; and this distinct 
cslaeBifioa9U»of Sun-gods might be used to explain the nature of 
sevJIal important members of the Egyptian Pantheon. 

Though actual Sabaism was not a part of the religion ?>f the 
Egyptians, and the worship of the Snn and Moon was of a different ■ 
kind, still it may have been connected with their earlier belief ; 
which may be inferred from the idea of “prayer” being repre- 
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iwstod in hierogljpkica hj ft nftn hol^g up lug hands, 
by a sUr. It is not impossible that when 
they immigrated into the Valley of the 
ITfle they may have bionght with them 
that Aaiatio superstition, combined with 
some purer notions which they had of the 
Dgity ; but afterwards having endeavoured 
to reconcile the notion of physical and 
material, with ideal and incorporeal gods, 
they abandoned their earlier mode of wor- 
shipping the Sun and Moon. This last 
seems to accord with their religion as we see it on their monu- 
ments ; where the Sun was chiefly looked npon as the visible repre- 
sentative of the generative, or vivifying, principle of Katnre. The 
disc of the Sun and the crescent of the Moon were placed as 
emblems on the heads of gods, and elsewhere ; as the name of Ere 
(“ the Sun ”) was appended to their titles ; and these deities received 
a worship, but it was not Sabaism, and no notice was taken of the 
stars as objects of adoration. And when some “ Stranger Kings ” 
from Asia re-introduced the worship of the real Sun's disc, the in- 
novation was odious to the Egyptians, and was expelled for ever 
with the usnrpers who had forcibly established it in the country. 
Macrobius, indeed, endeavours to show that nearly all the gods 
corresponded to the Sun ; and CLieremon thinks " the Egyptians 
had no gods but the Sun and planets ; and that all related to 
physical operations, having no reference to incorporeal and living 
essences” (Bus. Pr. Evang. iii. 4). But this correspondence was 
distinct from Sabaism ; and if many gods did “ correspond to the 
Sun,” still the Sabaoth worship of the Sun and stars was not the 
religion of the Egyptians even in the earliest times of which any 
monuments remain. Many deities were characters of the Sun ; and 
its daily course from its rising to its setting, and at different 
periods of the year (as well as certain phenomena — its supposed 
offspring), gave rise to beings who may be classed among Nature- 
Gods ; as in the mythology of India and Greece. St „ 
The Egyptians, as they advanced in religious speculation, adapted 
a Pantheism, according to which (while the belief in one Supreme 
Being was taught to the initiated) the attributes of the Deity were 
separated under varions heads, as the “ Creator,” thp divine wisdom, 
the generative, and other principles ; and even created things, 
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vrfaiob it&M to paxtoike of the divine eseenoe, -were per- 
mitted divine wor^ip. 

Bd is remarkable for its resemblance to the ot^o, 
*yj|*t‘’lof Coptic, and the d.«r of Hebrew (whence the Urim, 
‘*^ 11 * 8 ’'X'" and to Homs, end Aroeris (Hor-oeri, “Homs the 
chief ”)> 1® to Spa, hora, “ season ” or “hour,” as well 

ss to the names of the Snn in several African dialects, as Airo, 
ayero, eer, niro, ghtirrah, and others. It is the same as “ Phrah,” 
or Pharaoh, the Egyptian Pi-Ee, “the Snn," Mem/phitice Phra; 
which was first suggested by the Duke of Northumberland and 
Colonel PeKx. Be had different characters : as the rising Snn he 
was a form of Horns ; at midday Re ; and Ubn-re, “ the shining 
Sun ; ” as the solar disc Atin-re ; when below the horizon Re-Atnm, 
Atmon, or Atnm, “ darkness.” 

1 have stated the reasons for placing Paaht (Bnbastis) among the 
8 great gods in preference to Re ; and it would not only be incon- 
sistent to place the created in the same rank as the creator, but Re 
has Athor as the 2nd member of his principal triad, and is himself 
the 2nd of a minor triad composed of Amun, Re, and Horns. 
Again, though Re is the father of many deities, he has no claim on 
this account ; since Nilus, and even Ap6 (Thebes), are called the 
“ father ” and “ mother of the gods ; ’’ Asclepins is a son of Pthah, 
without being one of the 12 gods ; and Nepthys is called daughter 
of Re in the same building where she is allowed to be the sister of 
Isis. These and similar relationships therefore prove no more 
regarding the classification of the gods, than do the facts of Pthah 
being called “ father of the gods ” (while one only, Asclepins, is 
mentioned as his son), and of Be not being called by that title, 
though there are so many deities recorded in the sculptures as his 
children. And if Re was not one of the 8 great gods, this does not 
necessarily place him in an inferior position, since Osiris, who was 
the greatest of aU, and was with Isis worshipped throughout the 
country, belonged to the 3rd order. For Osiris had this honour 
from being the god whose mysteries contained the most important 
secrets ; his rites comprised the chief part of the Egyptian wisdom ; 
he was the chief of Amend, or Hades, and he was a heavenly as 
Well as an inferial deity. There was also an important reason for 
his being of the last, or newest order of gods; he related par- 
ticularly to man, the last and most perfect work of the creation ; 
and as the Deity was at first the Monad, then the Creator (“ creation 
VOL. II. U 
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1i^9g God passing into activity he did not bBOome Oriris ni^ 
man vras placed upon the earth. He there nianifestod hitnatilf 
aJso (like Booddha) tor the benefit of man, who looked to biw for 
happiness iu a fatore state. (See notes * on ch. 171, Beokil^ 
It ought, however, to be observed that the same god may belong 
to two different orders in two of his characters, and may be pro- 
dnced from different parents. Sven Mant is once called “ daughter 
of Be,” and Be is said to be “engendered by Khem,” as Khem was 
his own father; and Minerva at Sais proclaimed that “she pro- 
ceeded from herself.” But these apparent inconsistencies are 
readily explained by the nature of the Egyptian mythological 
system. 

1]. If it is necessary to confine the gods of the 3rd order to the 
children of Seb, a 4ith and other orders might also be admitted (as I 
have already suggested in the “ Materia Hieroglyphica ”) ; for since 
those of the 2nd order are limited to twelve, it would he denying 
the accuracy of Herodotus, without any authority from the monu- 
ments, to class any of the numerous deities that remain together 
with the twelve of the 2nd order. There are, however, some bets of 
Deities on the monuments, in which eight, or sometimes twelve, are 
thus arranged: 1. Mandou, 2. Atmou, 3. Moui, 4. Tafne, 6. Seb, 
6. Netpe, 7. Osiris, 8, Isis; or these eight with 9. Seth, 10. Nep- 
thys, 11. Horns, and 12. Athor. 

12. The 3rd order contains the children of Seb and Netpe ; — 1. Osiris. 
2. Aroeris, or the Elder Horns, “ son of Netpe.” 3. Seth (Typhon). 
4. Isis. 5. Nepthys, (Neb-t-ei, “lady of the house,” corresponding 
to Vesta in one character (see note ® on ch. 62) ; but we may per- 
haps include in the same order the Yottnger Horus, the son of Osiris 
and Isis ; as well as Harpoorates, their infant son, the emblem of 
childhood ; and Anubis, the son of Osiris, The Younger Horns was 
the god of Victory and “ the defender of hia father ; ’’ and in like 
manner the Greek Apollo, to whom he corresponded, was repre- 
sented as a “youthful god.” (Comp. Lucian de Dell Syr.) 

13. Of the remaining deities the most noted were; — 1. Thmei, Mei, 
or Ma, in her two capacities of Truth and Justice, AlSthda and 
Themis, called “ Daughter of the Sun,” sometimes represented with- 
out a head, and who ought, perhaps, to belong to the 2nd order of 
Deities. 2. Athor {ei-tSor, “ Horns’s mundane habitation ”) Venus, 
often substituted for Isis, called “ Daughter of the Sun,” answering 
to the West, or the place where the setting Sun was received into 
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her Ams. (8<» note ^ «k 44, note.* oM, 122, Book IL, and App. 
Book iii. BMay i. § 16.) 3. Uofr-Atmoii, perhaps a raiiaiion of 
Atmoa. A Hor-Hat, frequently as the winged globe, one of the 
charaoters of the Son, generally celled Agathodamon. 5. Hacte 
(Hecate?), a goddess with a lion’s head. 6/'Selk, with a scorpion 
on her head. 7. Tore, a god connected with Pthah. 8. Amunta, 
perhaps a female Amnn. 9. Tpe, “the heavens.” 10. Hapi, or the 
god Kilns. 11. Banno, the asp-headed goddess, perhaps a character 
of Agathodeemon (see Calmet, PI. 69). 12. Hermes Trismegistns, a 
form of Thoth. 13. Asclepins, Mdtph, or “ Imoph,” called “ the 
son of Pthah,” probably the origin of the Emeph of lamblichns. 

14. Sofh, perhaps the goddess of Speech ; and abont SO more, some 
of whom were local divinities, as “ the Land of Egypt ; ” “ the 
East ” and “ the West ” (bank) ; Ap, Ape, or Tipe, “ Thebes ; ” and 
the personifications of other cities. 

Thera were also varions forms of early gods, as frog-headed deities 14. 
connected with Pthah ; and the offspring of local triads, as Pneb-to, 
Hor-pi-re, and other forma of the infant Homs ; the Apis, a form of 
Osiris, who was the Sarapis (i. e. Osir-Api) of Memphis, and other 
representations of well-known gods, together with minor divinities 
and genii : as Cerberus, the monster who guarded Amenti, “ the 
region of the dead ; ” the 4 genii of Amenti, with the heads of a man, 
a cynocephalus, a jackal, and a hawk ; the 6 spirits with the heads 
of hawks and jackals ; tho 12 hours of day and night ; the 42 
assessors at the future judgment, each of whom presided over, or 
bore witness to a particular sin ; and the giant Apap (Aphfiphis) — 

“ the great serpent,” and the emblem of wickedness. 

Many of the 50 gods above alluded to were certainly of late intro- 
duction; but those whose names I have mentioned were of early 
date, as well as many of minor note ; and for the figures of all the 
gods I must refer to my Anct. Egyptians. Some of them are called 
children of the Sun. There wore also a few foreign deities, as 15. 
Ranpo, the god of battles, and the goddess of war, Anata or Anta 
(see Appendix to Book iii. Essay i. § 21), Astarte, and others, who 
were of early introduction ; but the character given to Seth, who 
was called Baal-Seth and the god of the Gentiles, is explained by 
hiB being the cause of evil. (See note® on oh. 171.) The intro- 
duction of foreign gods finds a parallel among other people of an- 
tiquity, whose readiness to adopt a god from another religion is one 
of the peculiarities of Polytheism; and the complacency of the 
Romans on this point is well known, 
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16. 6aeh oity of Bgypt one deity tras the ebi^ objadi of wondii^ ; 
he Itrse the guardian of the plaoe, and he had Ihe most eonspimioae 
|iOet in the adytum of its temple. The town had also it* partumlar 
triad, oompoaed of 3 members, the third proceeding from the oiliw 
two ; and the principal cities of Egypt, as Thebes and Memphis, 
had two of the great gods as the first members of their triads. They 
might be gods of any order, and the 2 first members not neces- 
sarily of the first rank ; for one of the 1st, or of the 2nd order, might 
be combined even with a local deity to produce the 3rd of stiil 
inferior rank in the divine scale ; and these in latter times became 
multiplied and brought down to a very low order of beings, the 
divine essence being thought to pervade, in a greater or less degfree, 
all the creations of the deify. It was merely the extension of the 
same idea ; as an instance of which the great divine wisdom might 
combine with the genius of a city to produce a king. And to show 
how the divine and human natures of a king were thought to he dis- 
tinct, he was often represented offering to himself in the Egyptian 
sculptures, his human doing homage to his divine character. 

17. With such views it is not surprising that the Egyptians mnlti- 
plied their deities to an endless extent ; and plants, and even stones, 
were thought to partake in some degree of the divine natnre ; but 
the notion that Egyptian gods were represented as animals and not 
under the human form is quite erroneous, the latter being by far 
the most usual. Originally, indeed, they had the Unity, worshipped 
under a particular character ; which was the case in other countries 
also, each considering him their protector, and giving him a peculiar 
form and name, though really the same one God ; and it was only 
when forsaken by bim that they supposed their enemies were per- 
mitted to triumph over them. (Comp. Josephus, Antiq. Ind. viii. 
10, 3, of the Jews and Shishak.) But it was not long before they 
subdivided the one God, and made his attributes into different 
deities. In like manner the Hindoos have one supreme Being, 
Brahme (neuter), the great one, who, when he creates, becomes 
Brahma (masculine) ; when he manifests himself by the operation 
of his divine spirit, becomes Vishnu, the pervader, or Narayan, 
“moving on the waters,” called also the first male; when he de- 
stroys, becomes Siva, or Mabadiva, “ Great God ; ” and as Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, is the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, which 
last answers to the regenerator of what only changes its form, 
reproducing what he destroys. (See Sir W. Jones, vol. i. p. 249 ; and 
Asiat. Res. vol. vii. p. 280 ; and my note ’ on ch. 128, Book ii.) 
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The same oxigukal belief in one Qoi ma,j be obeerred in 
lajHioiogy ; and this aooordanoe of early traditions agrees with the 
Indiaa notion that “ truth was originally deposited with men, but 
gradually slumbered and was forgotten ; the knowledge of it how- 
ever returning like a recollection.” For in Glreece, Zens was also 
nniyersal, and omnipotent, the one God, containing all within him- 
self, and the Monad, the beginning and end of aU. (Somn. Scip. 
c. 6 j Arietot. de Mnnd. 7.) 

2ths Kfipa\^' Z«vf Aiti rdyra rhvKrai. (line 2.) 

Kpiros, th Aedfiuv fUyas k'triyrwv. (line 8.) 

Himei yiip h ^uydX^ ZjfpU rdSt a^fiari Kurai, (line 12.) 

Orphic Ftagm. 

Zc^ irrar at9)tp, Zfuf 81 7n, Zctr F oitpay6s‘ 

Ztis roi ri rima, — ^JSsoh. Frt^m. 295. 

(Comp. Clemens Alex. Strom, v. p. 603.) 

At the same time each of the various offices of the Deity was 18. 
known under its peculiar title. (See note A in App. to Book i) 
Jupiter was also prefixed to the names of foreign gods, as Jnpiter- 
Ammon, Jupiter- Sarapis, Jupiter- Baal- MarkOs, and many others ; 
and though the Sun had its special Deity, sltaiu were raised to 
Jupiter-the-Sun. He was also the manifestation of the Deity, like 
Osiris, who was the son of Seb, the Satnm of the Egyptians. Thus 
Osiris, Amun, and ffoum, though so unlike, were each supposed by 
the Greeks to answer to Jupiter. Hesiod, too, calls Jupiter the 
youngest of the Gods ; as Osiris was in the 3rd order of deities, 
though the greatest of all ; and the correspondence was completed 
by both being thought to have died. This notion — common to 
Egypt, Syria, and Crete, as to the Booddhists and other people — ^ia 
one of many instances of the occurrence of similar religions views 
in different countries (see notes *, ’, ch. 171) ; but there is also evi- 
dence of the Greeks having borrowed much from Egypt in their 
early mythology, as well as in later times, after their religion had 
long been formed ; and the worship of Isis spread from Egypt to 
Greece and its islands, as it afterwards did to Rome. But the cor- 
rupt practices introduced at Alexandria, and more especially at 
Canopus, and thence carried to Europe, were no part of the Egyp- 
tian religion .• they proceeded from the gross views taken, through 
ignorance, of certain allegorical representations, and were quite 
opposed, in their sensual and material character, to the simple ex- 
pression of the hieroglyphical mind of Egypt. 
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19 . It 18 essy to perceive, in all the religions of antiquity, ■why so 
many divinities resemble each other, why they differ in some points, 
and how they may be traced to one original ; while others, being 
merely local, have a totally different character. Thongh they began 
by subdividing the one Deiiy, they snhseqnently laboured to show 
that all the Giods were one; and this last, which was one of the great 
mysteries of Egypt, was much insisted upon by the philosophers of 
Greece. Even the names of some Deities show they came from one 
and the same, as Zeus-Dios, Dis, lav, Jovi, Dins-piter, Dies-piter, 
Jupiter (lapeter?), lacchus, and Janus, who was said to be a character 
of Apollo, as Jana was Diana (Macrob. Saturn, i. 5 ), corresponding 
to Phoebus and Phceho ; and Macrobins not only identifies most of 
the Gods with the Sun, but makes Apollo and Bacchus, though so 
very dissimilar, the same (Saturn, i. 20 ). Again, the Ohjmpia/n,, or 
heavenly, and the inferial Gods were essentially the same ; Pluto 
was only a character of Jupiter; and Ceres and Bacchus belonged 
to both classes, in which they resembled Isis end Osiris. The same 
notion led to the belief in a Sol inferus — a deity particularly Egyp- 
tian, and connected with the Sun-gods. 

2Q The Deity once divided, there was no limit to the number of 
his attributes of various kinds and of different grades ; and in 
Egypt everything that pai’took of the divine essence became a God. 
Emblems were added to the catalogue ; and though not really 
deities, they called forth feelings of respect, which the ignorant 
would not readily distinguish from actual worship. The Greeks, 
too, besides the greater gods, gave a presiding spirit to almost every 
part of visible Nature; trees of various kinds had their dryads, 
hama-dryads, and other nymphs ; rivers, lakes, marshes, and wells 
had their Naiads, as plains, mountains, caves, and the like, had their 
presiding spirits ; and each “ genius loci ” of later times varied with 

22 the place. These were mere personifications — an inferior grade of 
' Nature-gods — who had no mysteries, and could not be identified 

with the one original Deity, as the local divinities of Egyptian towns 
were different from those who held a rank in the first, second, and 
third orders of gods. 

qg Tree-worship, and the respect for holy mountains, were African as 
well as Egyptian superstitions ; and they extended also to Asia. 

23 Besides the evidonce of a common origin, from the analogies in 
the Egyptian, Indian, Greek, and other systems, we perceive that 
mythology had advanced to a certain point before the early migra- 
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tions took place from central Asia. And if in after-times eack intro- 
duced local dianges, they often borrowed so largely from their 
seighbonrs that a strong resemblance was maintained ; and hence 
the religions resembled each other, partly from having a common 
origin, partly from direct imitation, and partly from adaptation; 
which last continued to a late period. 

The philosophical view taken by the Greeks of the nature of the 
Deity was also different from their mythological system ; and that 
followed by Thales and others was rather metaphysical than reli- 
gious. Directly they began to adopt the inqniry into the nature of 
the Deity, they admitted that he mnst he One end Supreme ; and he 
received whatever name appeared to convey the clearest notion of 
the First Principle. How far any of their notions, or at least the 
in4uiry that led to them, may be traced to an acquaintance with 
Egyptian speculation, it is difficult to determine ; Thales, and many 
more philosophers, studied in Egypt, and must have began, or have 
sought to promote, their inquiry daring their visit to the learned 
people of that age ; and in justice to them we must admit that they 
went to study there for some purpose. At all events their early 
thoughts could not but have been greatly influenced by an inter- 
oourse with Egypt, though many a succeeding philosopher suggested 
some new view of the First Cause; speculation taking a varied 
range, and often returning under different names to a similar con- 
clusion. Still, many early Greek philosophers admitted not only an 
ideal deity as a first cause, a divine intelligence, the “ holy infinite 
spirit ” of Empedocles, or other notions of the One ; hut, like Alc- 
BiGBOu of Crotona (according to some a pupil of Pythagoras, according 
to others of the Ionian school), “attributed a divinity to the sun 
and stars as well as to the mind ” (Cic. Nat. Door, i.) Plato, too, 
besides the incorporeal God, admits “ the heaven, stars, and earth, 
the mind, and those Gods handed down from our ancestors ” to be 
deities ; and Chrysippus, called by Cicero (Nat. Deor. i. and iii.) 
the most subtle of the Stoics, extended the divine catalogue still 
further; which recalls the Egyptian system of a metaphysical and a 
mysterious view of the divine nature, and atthe same time the admis- 
sion of a worship of the Sun. (See note * on chap. 51, and note on 
ch. 123, B. ii.) 

Of the Egyptian theory of the creation some notion may perhaps 25. 
be obtained from the account given in Ovid (Met. i. and xiv.) bor- 
rowed from the Pythagoreans ; as of their belief in the destruction 
of the earth by fire, adopted by the Stoics. (Ovid, Met. i. 256 ; 
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-Beneea, Ka*. Qnrost. iii. 13 and 28 i Plat, de Plaoit. Kdl. »▼. 7.) 

even tboaglit it Imd beea sabject to gever^ CotaslTOlih^ 
" not to one deluge only, but to many j ” and beliered in a Tarieiy 
at destniotionB “ tbat bave been and agun will be, tbe greatest of 
tbeae arising from fire and water ” (Plat. Tim. pp. 466, 467). Tbe 
idea that the world had snccessiTe creations and destmctionB is also 
expressly Stated in the Indian Mann. 

Bnt though some subjects in the tombs of the kings, seem to 
point to the creation, perhaps also to the destruction (as well as to 
man’s future punishment) of the world by fire, there are few direct 
indications of its creation beyond some mysterious allusions to the 
agency of Pthah (the creator), or the representation of Nonm (Nef), 
the divine spirit, passing in his boat “on the waters,” or fashioning 
the clay on a potter’s wheel. This last is also done by Pthah, 
which seems to correspond with the doctrine of Empedocles, as well 
*as with the notion expressed in Genesis, that the matter already 
existed “ without form and void ” (tokoo oo hohio ) ; and »o< that it 
was then for the first time called into existence. For (as Mr. Stuart 
Poole has observed) the same expression, iohoo oo hohoo, is used in 
Jeremiah (iv. 23), where the land “without form and void” was 
only “desolate,” not destroyed nor brought “ to a full end ” (v. 27), 
bat depopulated and deprived of light. (Cp. Ps. civ. 30.) 

They probably had a notion of the indefinite period that inter- 
vened between “ the beginning ” and the creation of man, which is 
in accordance with the Bible account, as St. Gregory Naiianzen 
and others have supposed, and which seems to be pointed out by 
the Hebrew text, where in the two first verses the past tense of the 
verbs (“God oreated”) (hard) and “the earth was without form”) 
is used ; while in the 3rd, and some other verses, we have iamer 
(“ says ”), and {bra (“ creates ”) ; for though these have a past sense, 
that construction is not a necessary one, and the verb might have 
been placed after, instead of before, the noun, as in the 2iid verse. 
The creation of plants before animals, as in “ the third day ” of 
Genesis, was also an ancient, perhaps an Egyptian, belief ; and 
“Empedocles says the first of all living things wore trees, that 
sprang from the earth before the sun expanded itself.” (Comp. 
Plat, de Plao. Phil. v. c. 26). The tradition among the Hebrews 
of the world having been created in autumn was borrowed from 
Egypt, to which climate only (as Miss F. Corhaui has shown) the 
idea that autumn was the period of the world’s creation, or renewal, 
would apply. — [G. W.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“WHEN MCBKIS WAS KING," Ao.— Chap. 18. 

1. Rise of the N^Qe 16 onbite. 2. DiSered in different parts of Egjpt. 3. Oldest 
Ndometer. 4. The lon’ering of the Nile in Ethiopia by the giring way of 
the rocks at Silsilia. 6. Ethiopia affected by it, but not Egypt below 
SilailiB. 6. Other Nilometera and maasnrements. 7. Length of the Egyp- 
tian cubit 

“ Maerit was king,” says Herodotus, “ the Nile overflowed all 
Egypt below Memphis, as soon as it rose so little as 8 cailits ; ” and 
this, he adds, was not 900 years before his visit, when it required > 

15 or 16 cubits to inundate the country. But the 16 figares of 
children (or cubits, Lucian. Rhet. Prsec. sec. 6) on the statue of the 
Nile at Rome show that it rose 1 6 cubits in the time of the Roman 
Empire; in 1720, 16 cubits wore still cited as the requisite height 
tor irrigating the land about Memphis; and the same has continued 
to be the rise of the river at old Cairo to this day. For the propor- 
tion is always kept up by the bed of the river rising in an equal 
ratio with the land it irrigates; and the notion of Savary and others 
that the Nile no longer floods the Delta, is proved by experience to 
be quite erroneous. This also dispels the gloomy prognostications 
of Herodotus that the Nile will at some time cease to inundate the 
land. 

The Mekeeas pillar at old Cairo, it is true, is calculated to measure 2. 
24 cubits, but this number merely implies “ completion;” and it has 
been ascertained by M. Coste that the 24 Cairene cubits are only 
equal to about 16 or 16^ real cubits. The height of the inundation 
varies of course, as it always did, in different parts of Egypt, being 
about 40 feet at Asouan, 36 at Tbebes, 25 at Cairo, and 4 at the 
Rosetta and Damietta mouths ; and Plutarch gives 28 cubits as the 
highest rise at Elephantine, 15 at Memphis, and 7 at Xois and 
Mendes, in the Delta (de Isid. s. 43). The Nilometer at Ele- 
phantine is the one seen by Strabo, and used under the Empire, as 
the rise of the Nile is recorded there in the 35th year of Augustus 
and in the reigns of other Emperors. The highest remaining scale 
is 27 cubits ; but it has no record of the inundation at that height, 
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,tbongh Plutarch speaks of 28 ; and the highest recorded there is of 
' 26 enhita, 4 palms, and 1 digit. This, at the ratio stated by Plutarch, 
would give little more than 14 at Memphis ; but Pliny (v. 9) says 
the proper rise of the Kile is 16 cubits, and the highest known was 
of 18 in the reign of Claudius, which was eitraordinary and cala- 
mitous. Ammianus Marcellinns (22), in the time of Julian, also 
says, “ no lauded proprietor wishes for more than 16 cubits.” The 
same is stated by El Edrisi and other Arab writers. (See M6m. 
de I’Acad., vol. xvi. p. 833 to 377 ; M. Eg. W., p. 279 to 284 ; and 
At. Eg. W., vol. iv. p. 27 to 31.) The great staircase of Elephantine 
extends far above the highest scale, and measures 69 feet, and with 
the 9 steps of the lower one, the total from the base is nearly 69 feet, 
while the total of the scales that remain measures only about 21 
feet; but the cubits, 27 (kb) marked on the highest, answer to a 
height of 46 feet 10|^ inches, which shows that this was reckoned 
from a lower level than the base of the lowest staircase. 

From all that has been said it is evident that the change from the 
time of Moeris to Herodotus could not have been what he sup- 
poses ; and that the full rise of the Nile about Memphis was always 
reckoned at 16 cubits. The 8 cubits in the time of M®ris were 
either calculated from a different level, or were the rise of the river 
at some place in the Delta far below Memphis. 

3. The oldest Kilometer, according to Diodorus, was erected at 
Memphis ; and on the rock.s at Semnoh, above the second cataract, 
are some curious records of the rise of the Kile during the reigns of 
Amun-in-he III. and other kings of the 12th dynasty, which show 
that the river docs not now rise there within 26 feet of the height 
indicated In those inscriptions. But this was only a local change, 
condued to Ethiopia, and the small tract between tbe 6rst cataract 
^ and Silsilis ; and it was owing to a giving way of the rocks at 
Silsilis, which till then had kept up the water of the Nile to a much 
higher level south of that point. For though the plains of Ethiopia 
were left without the bene6t of tbe annual inundation, no effect 
was produced by it in Egypt north of Silsilis, except the passing 
injury done to the land just below that place by the sudden rush of 
water at the moment the barrier was burst through. The channel 
is still very narrow there, being only 1095 feet broad ; and tradition 
pretends that the navigation waa in old times impeded by a chain 
thrown across it by a king of the country, from which the name of 
Silsil is thought to be derived. But though silsiU signifies a “chain” 
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in Arabic, the name of SilsUie wa* known long before the Arabs 
occupied Egypt; and it is not impossible that its Coptic appellation, 
Gol^l, may have been borrowed from the catastrophe that occurred 
there, and point to an earthquake as its cause ; or from a similar 
word, Golgol, alluding apparently to the many channels worn by 
the cataracts there, or to the breaking away of the rocks (d the time 
of the fall of the barrier. 

The change in the level of the Nile was disastrous for Ethiopia, S. 
since it left the plains of that hitherto well-irrigated country far 
above the reach of the annual inundation ; and, as it is shown, by 
the position of caves in the rocks near the Nile, and by the founda- 
tion of buildings on the deposit, to have happened only a short time 
before the accession of the 18th dynasty, it is singular that no men- 
tion should have been made of so remarkable an occurrence either 
by Manetho or any other historian. The narrow strip of land in 
Nubia and Southern Ethiopia, as well as the broad plains of Dongola, 
and even some valleys at the edge of the eastern desert, are covered 
with this ancient deposit. I have seen water- worn rocks that prove 
the former extent of the annual inundation in spots often very dis- 
tant from the banks ; and even now this soil is capable of culti- 
vation, if watered by artificial irrigation. Though this change did 
not aficct Egypt below Silsilia, it is not impossible that the measure- 
ments of Mmris may apply to other observations made in bis reign 
in Egypt also ; and the discovery of the name of Amun-ih-he III. at 
the Labyrinth by Dr. Lepsius, shows that this was at least one of 
the kings to whom the name of Mooris was ascribed. (See note “ 
on cli. 13, D. ii.) Other measurements are mentioned at different f*. 
times besides those under Mceris and in the days of Herodotus. 

A Nilometer stood at Eileithyias in the age of the Ptolemies ; there 
\i as one at Memphis, the site of which is still pointed out by tradi- 
tion ; that of Elephantine remains with its scales and inscriptions 
recording the rise of the Nile in the reigns of the Roman Emperors; 
a movable one was pre.served in the temple of Sarapis at Alex- 
andria till the time of Constantine, and was afterwards transferred 
to a Christian church ; the Arabs in a.o. 700 erected one at Helwan, 
wliioh gave place to that made, about 715, by the caliph Suley- 
man in the Isle of Boda, and this again was succeeded by tbe 
“Mekeeas” of Mamoon, A.n. 815, finished in 860 by Motawukkel- 
al-Allah, which has continued to be the government Nilometer to 
the present day. 
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7. The length of the ancient Egyptian cubit end its i»rtB may be 
stated as follows : — 

(tf tiie NQometeT Of 

of lE^epbaiitlne. acoordlxtg to Jonttd. 

1 digit 01 * dactylofl , — EngliBh inoheB 0*7366 , . 0*78116 

4 „ 1 palm . . = „ 2*9464 . . 2*9247 

28 „ 7 „ 1 cubit = „ 20-6260 . . 20*47291 

The lengths of difFerent Egyptian cubits are : — 

MilUa^rea. Eng. Inches. 

Tho onbit in .the Turin Museiim, according to my measure* 

meut 622^ or 20*6730 

The same, according to Jomard or 20 5786 

Another 628 or 20*6180 

Another 624 or 20*6584 

Jomard’s onbit of Memphis, mentioned above ... ... 520 or 20*4729 

Cnbit of Elephantine kilometer, according to Jomard ... 527 or 20*7484 

The same, according to my measurement 20*6260 

Part of a cubit found by me on a stone at Asonan about 21*0000 

The cubit, according to Mr, Perring*8 calculation at the Pyramids, do. 20*6280(P) 
Mr. Earns’ cubit from Thebes 20*6500 

From all which it is evident that they are the same measure, and 
not two different cubits ; and there is nothing to show that the 
Egyptians used cubits of 24, 28, and 32 digits.^ — [G. W.] 


See Ancient Egyptians, W., vol. iv. p. 31. 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ they have two quite different kinds of writing, one of 
WHICH IS CALLED SACRED, THE OTHER COMMON.” — Chap. 86. 

1 . Hieratio and Demotio, the two aorta of letters written from right to left. 

2. Hieroglyphioa. 3. Three kinda of writing. 4. Hieratio. 6. Demotic, or 
enchorial. 6. The throe charaotera. 7. First nse of demotic. 8. Of aym. 
belie hieroglyphics ; The ikonographio. 9. The tropical. 10. The enigmatic. 

11. Symbolic also put with phonetio hieroglyphics. 12. Determinatives after 
the word, or name of an object. 13. Initial letters for the whole words, to 
be called limited initial signs. 14. Distinct from other “ mixed signs.” 15, 
Syllabic signs. 16. Medial vowel placed at the end of a word. 17. Earliest 
nae of hieroglyphics. 18. Mode of placing hieroglyphics. 19. First letter 
of a word taken as a character. 20. Determinative signs. 21. They began 
with representative signs. 22. The plural number. 23. Abstract ideas. 

24. Phonetic system found necessary. 25. Some parts of the verb. 26. 
Negative sign. 27. Invention of the real alphabetic writing Phoenician. 

28. Greek letters. 29. Digamnm originally written. 30. Sinaltio inscrip- 
tions not of the Israelites. 31. Tan used for the croas. 82. Materials used 
for writing upon. 33. The papyrus. 

These two kinds of writing, written, as he says, from right to left, 1. 
evidently apply to the hieratio and demotic (or enchorial) ; for 
though the hieratio was derived from an abbreviated mode of writ, 
iiig hieroglyphics, it was a different character ; as the demotic was 
distinct from the hieroglyphic and the hieratic. The same is stated 
by Diodorus (i. 81), who says “the children of the priests were 
taught two different kinds of writing bnt the generality 
of the people learn only from their parents, or relations, what is 
roqnired for the exercise of their peenhar professions, a few only 
being taught anything of literatnre, and those principally the better 
class of artificers.” Herodotus and Diodorus consider the hiero 2. 
glyphics merely monumental; but they were not confined to 
momimmts, nor to sacred purposes. Clemens (Strom, v. p. 565) 
more correctly reckons three kinds of writing ; 1 , the epistolo- 3 , 
graphic ; 2, the hieratic, or sacerdotal ; 3, the hieroglyphic, which 
was an ordinary written character like the other two, and origujally 
the only one. He then divides the hieroglyphic into, 1, hykologia 
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SO? 

(directly expressed by the first letter or initial of the name of the 
hieroglyphic object), and 2, tymholic, which was either directly es- 
pressed by imUation, or written by tropes, or altogether aUegorieati^ 
hy certain enigmas. As an example of the kyriolo^c, he says they 
make a circle to represent the “sun,” and “a crescent for the 
moon,” “ according to their direct form ; ” in the tropical method 
they substitute one thing for another which has a certain resem- 
blance to it. It is therefore suited to express the praises of their 
kings in theological myths. Of the third or enigmatic an example 
may be given in their representing the planets from their motion 
by serpents, and the sun by a beetle (or more properly by a hawk). 

The scheme of Clemens may be thus represented : — 

Egyptian writtug 


Epittolographlc. ^ Hieroglyphic. 

^ ^ 

Kyriologic (phonetic, by the initial letters). SymLollc. 

i 


By direct Imitation, or representation By Tiopei, or anaglyphiL. Allegoric, 

IkoQographio, or ideographic Knigmailo, or 

i’ Emblematic. 

4. The hieratic, which was derived from the hiero^yphic, was in- 
vented at least as early as the 9th dynasty, and fell into disuse when 
the demotic had been introduced. It consisted of phonetic, and also 
of symbolic signs. It was written from right to left, and was the 
character used by the priests and sacred scribes, whence its name. 

5. The demotic or enchorial, the epistolographic of Clemens, was a 
simplified form of the hieratic, and a nearer approach towards the 
alphabetic system ; though we find in it syllabic and some ikono- 
graphio or ideographic signs, as the palm-branch and sun for “a 
year,” with others (see the following woodcut, which reads “the 
year 6, the month Mesore, the 20th day,” or “the tJth year, the 20th 
day of the fourth month of the waters, of King Ptolemy ”) ; and the 
several characters still amounted, according to Brugseh, to 275, 
including ligatures and numerals, or perhaps even exceeded that 
number. Plutarch is therefore wrong in limiting the number of 
letters in the Egyptian alphabet to twenty-five (de Is. a. 66). One 
great peculiarity pointed out by Brugseh is that demotic was used 
for the vulgar dialect, and is therefore more correctly called demotic 
than enchorial ; but it was also used in historical papyri. It was 
also invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. 

6. The form of the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the demotic, dif- 
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fered mors in some oliazacters tban in others, as may be seen in the 
iroodcmt; where the transition from the first (sometimes through 
the second) to the demotic may he perceired. It is not quite cer- 

ffioroy. 

WU |caCj % HW 

fllftll ^ yX*^^ 'Z CDIi Vemot. 

tain when the demotic first came into use, but it was at least as 7. 
early as the reign of Psammetichns II., of the 26th dynasty ; and it 
had therefore long been employed when Herodotus visited Egypt. 
Soon after its invention it was adopted for all ordinary purposes ; it 
was taught as part of au Egyptian education ; and after it, accord- 
ing to Clemens, they learnt the hieratic, and laetly the hieroglyphic. 

But this gradation, if ever observed, could only have been in later 
times; for in the early period, before the epistolographic, or 
demotic, was invented, the educated Egyptians must either have 
learnt the hieroglyphic, or the hieratic character, or have been left 
without any knowledge of reading and writing, which would have 
been tantamount to no education at all; whereas we know on the 
contraiy that hieroglyphics were commonly understood by all 
educated persons. Many too learnt hieroglyphics to whom the 
hieratic was not taught ; nor could the hieroglyphic have been at 
any time the last they learnt, since the invention of the hieratic was 
intended to enable the priest to possess a written character not 
generally known to the rest of the Egyptians. 

In symbolic hieroglyphics, 1. The ikom/yraphic, representational, 8. 
or imitative hieroglyphics, are those that present the object itself, ae 

the hart’s disc, to signify the '‘sun” the crescent ^ to signify 

the ’’moon;” a male and female figure apply to man and woman, 
when separate, and signify mankind when together, as in this group 

J , with or without the word “ rot " (^’mankind ”). 

2. The tropical hieroglyphics substitute one object for another, 5^' 

to which it bears an analogy, as heaven and a, steer for “ night;” 
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a leg in a trap ^ for ** daedt ; ” a pen md inkstand •(an vtlter'A 

paHette) lor “ vynivng” “ to tbrite," or a “ scribe { ” and a Btaa 

breaking his own head with an axe, or a clnb, for the " wicked,” — 
'eaioide being considered the most wicked action of a man. Again, 
the snn is put for a “ day ; ” and the moon for a “ month ; ” a youth 

with his finger to his month^^ for a “ child; ” a man cmned with 

low and quiver, a "soldier” ; a manpourmi^ out a libation from 

a vase, or merely the vase itself a "'priest; ” a man with 

his hands bound behind his back, “ a captive ” ; the ground- 

plan of a house, a “ temple ” or a “ house,” n ! a valve signified 
a “ door, ” the firmament, or the ceiling of a room, studded with stars, 
“ the heaven ” ; and a man raising his hand, and calling to 

a/nother, was the exclamation "oh,” and the vocative “o ” (below, 
p. 312). An egg ^ signified a “ child," or “ son ; ” a face “ before,” 
or a “ chief, ” and a lion’s fore part “ the beginning," and the hind- 


quarter "the end,” as in this sentence, ^ r “ In 

the beginning of the year, (and) in the ]0 1 0 end 

of the year.” 

10. 3. The enigmatic put an emblematic figure, or object, in lieu of 


the one intended to be represented, as a hawk for the “ sun ” S ; 

A 

a seated figure with a curved beard j for a “ god.” It is sometimes 
diflfionlt to distingnnish between tropical and enigmatic hieroglyphics ; 
as when the two water-plants II are put for the “ upper and lower 


country," being emblems of the two districts where they princi- 
pally grew, Upper and Lower Egypt. But it will be evident that 
the tropical is the nearest of the three to the phonetic, in compass 
and power of expression, from its being able more readily to express 
abstract ideas and facts. 



TfaM8'tti|WS kin& wbat Ciemeni oalk tywbolie (ox uunse pn>- 11 . 
jperi^ figW^Meroglj/phiet, in contradiatiilotitin tolTriologic, phonic, 
or It^ieT-hkrogigfkioi), vere either need oJone, or in company with 
tiie phonetio^y-written word th^ represented. Thus, 1. the word 
Me, •“ sun,” might be written in letters only, or be alto followed by 
the ikonograph the tolar disc (which if alone would stm have the 
game meaning Be, “ sun ”) ; and as we might write the word 
“ home,” and place after it a dgure of that animal, they did the 

game after their word Kir, or hthor, “ horse ” 
the word “moon,” Aah, or loh, was followed by the crescent, 





and rdt •43 '‘mankind” by the figure of a man and woman. 

Again, a man in the action of heating was placed either alone or 
after the verb to beat, “ hei,” to have that meaning. In these cases 
the sign so following the phonetic word has been called a determi- 12 . 
native, from its serving to determine the meaning of what preceded 
it. 2 . In the same maimer the tropical hieroglyphics might be alone, 
or in company with the word written phonetically ; and the expres- 
sion “ to write,” skhai, might be followed, or not, by its tropical 
hieroglyphic, the “ pen and inkstand,” as its determinative sign ; as 
the man leilling himself might be preceded by the word theft, 

“ wicked.” 3 . The emblematic figure — a hawk signifying the “snu ” 

— might also be alone, or after the name “Be” written phonetically, 
as a determinative sign ; and as a general rule the determinative 
followed instead of preceding the names, in which it differed from 
the Chinese and Aseyrian systems. Determinatives are therefore 
of three kinds, — ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic. 

This union of both phonetic and symbolic hieroglyphics is com- 
monly adopted, and may be considered the remains of the original 
pictorial writing combined with the phonetic system. 

Some hieroglyphics again are used as pure ikonograpLs, and 
phonetically also ; as the plan of a house, which with a line added 
to it answers for the letter e, in ei L, J | “house,” though alone it 
also represented a “ house,” or “ abode.” 

Some which are tropical wheu alone are phonetic in combination, 
as the sign for “ gold ” «o«i also stands for the letter n. 

Some too, which are emblematic, are phonetic in words, as the 
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erooodile’s tail, the gymbol of “Egypt,” when combined ■with an 
owl “ m,” answers to “ kh ” of the word hh«mi “ Egypt,” as well as 
of khame or kerne “ hlaok.” In these cases they are the initial 
13. letters of the words they represent ; so the guitar (or nM) signifies 


n 

<( 

(( 


good," whether standing alone 1 , or as the initial of the word wfr 
good ” ^ ; and the toM, or eruai msata, signifies “ life ’’ (or 

living ”), whether it stands alone or as the initial of the word 


written phonetically in full iL onkk, or anhh. But these are 

T ® 

only used, each for its own particular word, and do not stand for n 
or 0 in any other. Moreover, they cannot be called ikonokraphio ; 
otherwise the guitar would sometimes signify what it represents — 
a “ guitar ; ” nor can they be called determinatives, not being used 
to follow and determine the sense of the word, but forming part of 
it when written phonetically. Nor can they be classed among the 
simple phonetic characters, as they are only used in their own 
wor^ of which they are the first letter, and not in any others where 
the same letter occurs. Of the same kind is the “ stand,” or barred 
emblem of stability, which with a hand signifies 1 1 "to establish,” 
and which is not employed for t in other words. These may be 
called limited initial signs. ^ 

14.. They may also be distinguished as specific signs, ^)iile others em- 
ployed for any words are generic. They have befen called “ mixed 
signs ” together with many others, some of which, however, are of 
a difierent kind, and ought to be placed in a distinct order ; as the 
human head with the mat and two lines reading ape, “head,” or 
“ upon ; ” for this is both ikonographic and phonetic. It stands for 
a “ head ” as well as for the letter a, and difiers therefore from the 
guitar and others of limited force. This remark applies also to 
others that have been ranked among “mixed signs.” 

15. Besides the employment of one or more single signs for a letter, 
there were some which stood for words of one syllable, in this 
manner; a sign which was followed by one particular vowel, or 
consonant, forming the word, was frequently placed alone (without 
its complement) for the whole monosyllable : thus the hoe “ M ” 
often stood for mer (or mar), without the mouth representing the r ; 
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and tiie spited stand “ M ” stood for the whole or monosyllahio word 
men, without the sigsag “ a,” that sometimes foUou's to complete it ; 
and in mes “ bom " the first sign answering to “ m ” was put alone 
for the whole word without the complementary “ s.” 

The Egyptians had also a singular mode of placing a sign, repre- 
seating a medial yowel, after the consonant it preceded in the 
word ; thns, for Aan they wrote ana ; for Kkons, Khnso ; Oanana for 
Canaan. It must, however, be observed that the exact vowel is 
rarely certain, as we are obliged to supply those that are unex- 
pressed j and in Coptic they are so changeable as to give ns little 
help. Sometimes, too, the consonant beginning a word was doubled, 
as Ssu, for Sa, or Sais. (Perhaps also in Ssiris for Osiris. ) 

In hieroglyphics of the earliest periods there were fewer phonetic 
characters than in after ages, being nearer to the original picture- 
writing. The number of signs also varied at different times ; but 
they may be reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 

The period when hieroglyphics, the oldest Egyptian characters, 17. 
were first used, is uncertain, They are found in the Great Pyramid 
of the time of the 4th dynasty, and had evidently been invented 
long before, having already assumed a cursive style. This shows 
them to be far older than any other known writing; and the 
written documents of the ancient languages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, are of a recent time compared with those of Egypt, 
even if the date of the Rig Veda in the 15th century B.c. be proved. 
Manetho implies that the invention of writing was known in the 
reign of Athothis (the son and successor of Menes), the second king 
of Egypt, when he ascribes to him the writing of the anatomical 
books ; and tradition assigned to it a still earlier origin. At all 
events hieroglyphics, and the use of the papyrus, with the usual 
reed pen, are shown to have been common when the pyramids 
were built ; and their style in the sculptures proves that they were 
then a very old invention. 

Various now characters were added at subsequent periods, and a 
still greater number were introduced under the Ptolemies and 
Ceesars, which are not found on the early monuments ; some, again, 
of the older times fell into disuse. 

All hieroglyphics, including the linear kind, or running band 18. 
above mentioned, were written from right to left, from left to right, 
or in vertical columns (like Chinese), according to the space that wag 
to be filled ; and the mode of reading was towards the faces of the 
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animals, or figures. Thns 






“ Phrah, the mighty,” and 


“ his son who lores him,” read from left to right ; 


hut if they faced the other way they would read from right to left ; 
as in the previous woodcut of section 6. This is a general rule, to 
which there are very few exceptions. 

19. The mode of forming the characters or phonetic signs was by 
taking the first letter of the name of those objects selected to be the 
representatives of each sound, thns ; the name of an eagle, Akhom, 
began with the sound a, and that bird was taken as the sign for that 
letter) an owl was chosen to represent an M, because it was the 
initial of Moidag, the name of that bird ; and others in like manner ; 
which may possibly explain the expression of Clemens, t4 rp&ra 
(TTOixeia, ‘‘the first letters,” in opposition to symbolic signs. This 
use of the first letters of words naturally led to the adoption of 
many signs for the same character, and the hieroglyphic alphabet 
was consequently very large. It is not, however, to bo supposed 
that all the signs for one letter were employed indiscriminately : 
the Egyptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in 


writing certain words ; thns Amun was written 





would stand equally well for the mere letters A, m, n. Again, onfch, 
‘‘life,” and many others, are always written with the same characters. 


so that the initial alone stands for the entire word ; and if 
■E arc both used for mai, or men, ‘‘loved,” and other 




letters have their synonyms, these variations aro very limited, and 
are adopted with great discretion, though greater latitude is allowed 
in the names of foreign people. Each sign has even been thought 
to have its own inherent vowel. 

20. Besides the restricted use of synonymous signs, another very im- 
portant index was adopted for separating words, and for pointing 
out their sense. This was the determinative sign already mentioned 
which was a figure of the object itself following the phonetic word. 
A particular determinative of kind was also given to objects belong- 
ing to a collective genns, as the skin and tail of an animal, 
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“ bas,” following a word, denoted some “ fceast;" Hins 




ana, signiSed an “ape." But the skin, “has," also stood for the 
word “ slem,” and it was therefore a specific as well as a generic de- 
terminative ; and it was also a determinative of the God “Beta ” 
They also occasionally accompanied a word by another determi- 
native sign having the same sound ; as the goose after the name of 
Apia ; or the sione, “ et,” that followed the name of the god Set or 
Seth; &c. 

A group accompanied by a sign signifying “ land " (^, pointed 
out some distnct or town of Egypt ; as another indicative of a hilly 
coUMtry ^ A stood for “foreign land, ” and a line or tooth, ^ was 
the determinative of a “ region ” Several expletives were also used 
for various purposes ; some as tacit signs being placed after sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs, as the papyrus roll, , and 

others denoting verbs of action, Ac 

In the formation of this written language the Egyptians began 21. 
with what IS the oldest form of writing, representational signs 
The alphabetic system was a later invention, which grew out of 
picture-writing, for, as drawing is older than writing, so picture- 
writing IS older than alphabetic characters, and, as Bacon justly 
observes, “ hieroglyphics preceded letters ” But the Egyptians m 
their representational signs, did not confine themselves to the simple 
delineation of the object, merely in order to signify itself, this 
would not have given them a written language ; they wont further, 
and represented ideas also, for two legs not only signified what they 
represented, but implied the notion of “ walking,” or “ motion ; ” 
and the former meaning might be pointed out by a particular mark, 
which showed that the object was to be taken in a positive sense 

thus signified “ walking,” but was read “ legs,” which, 

m older times, was made by two separate logs, and a lidl signified 
*■ strong,” but when followed by a half-circle and a line, it read 
simply “ a bull ” 

The plural number was marked by the same object thnee re- 22 


peated, as "j “ God,” “ Gods,” or by three lines following 
it, ; but the Egyptians had no dual. (On their mode of writing 
numbers, see n “ on ch 36, Bn) A circle or sieve, with two short 
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ium witWn or below it, signified “twice,” ®. The female sign 

wea A sm&ll half-circle ^ after the word (whether siugnlar or 
plnral); thus an egg or a goote, signifying a “sow,” when followed 
ly a half -circle, read “ daughter." 

23. By certain combinations they portrayed an abstract idea, and a 
verb of action was indicated by the phonetic characters that formed 
it being followed by an object representing the action : as 


II; 


j “rimi" with an eye and tears flowing from it, 

signified “(to) weep” as well as “weeping" or “lamentation;” the 


word mounhh, followed by a mallet, implied “ (to) worh" or 

“ luUd," or any “ work ; ” ouon,-;*^^, followed by the valve of a 


door, was “ (to) open," though this hare and zigzag lino without the 
valve would be a tense of the verb “ to be.” 

Sometimes the phonetic word was omitted, and the determinative 
sign alone portrayed the idea, as a pair of eyes signified “ to see ” 

( without the word meio) ; a cerastes snake going into a hole signified 
“ to enter," as its reversed position meant “ to come out ; ” and many 
others of a similar kind. It sometimes happened (as in other lan- 
guages) that the same name applied to two different objects, and 
then the same hieroglyphic stood for both, as neb for “lord,” 

and niben, “all;" iri signified an “eye "and “to make;” and, as 
Dr. Young says, however much Warburton’s indignation might be 
excited by this child’s system, it is, after all, only one of the simple 
processes through which a written language may very naturally be 
supposed to advance towards a more perfect development. Emblems 
were also extensively employed : as the asp signified a Goddess ; the 
crowns of upper and lower Egypt the dominion of those two dis- 
tricts ; and several of the Gods were known by the peculiar emblems 
chosen to represent them, — the ibis or the cynocephalns being put 
for the God Thoth ; a square-eared fabulous animal for Seth or 
Typhon; the hawk for Re and Homs; the jackal for Anubis; and 
others. 

24. But however ingeniously numerous signs were introduced to 
complete the sense, their mode of expressing abstract ideas was very 
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imperfect; and anctlier step -was required Tbeyond the nee of hoino- 
phonons words, emblems, and positiTe representatioiiB of objects. 
This was the invention of the phonetic system already noticed 
(p. 30?), which was evidently allied to the adoption of words of the 
same sound, the initial being taken instead of the whole word. Thns, 
when the names of objects began with a similar sound, either of 

them stood for the same letter : as r~TT: f or u ; a hoe and 

atankof water for M ; «io«, “a star;” and sen, “a goose,” for s, Ac. 

Here, as already shown, is the germ of alphabetio writing ; and that 
a similar picture-writing was the origin of the Phoenician and the 
Hebrew, is proved by the latter having retained the names of the 
objects after their form could no longer be traced ; aleph, beth, and 
gimel, signifying the “ bull ” (“ chief,” or “ head ”), the “ house,” and 
the “camel.” The names of these are also traced in the alpha, 
beta, gamma of the Greeks, who borrowed their letters from the 
Phoenicians. 

It is not possible in so short a space to give even a summary of 5. 
the grammar of hieroglyphics; for this I must refer to Champol- 
lion’s “ Grammaire Egyptienne ; ” and I shall merely observe that, 1st, 
in combining the pronouns with a verb, a sitting figure of a man 
(or of a woman, or of a king) for “I” (or a small vertical line, or 
a reed-head, before the verb), a basket with a ring for “ thou,” a 
cerastes for “he," the bolt, or broken line (“»’’) for “she,” tad 
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•Sa^^ “we gay;” V “ yon gay ; ” "^^1 

sbssSa \ 


‘yonsayi" “ IJiey gay;’ 
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a&d these same signs are also put for the varicnia cases of the per- 
sonal and possessive prononns wherever they are required. 

2nd. The perfect tense is marked by n after the verb, and before 

the pronouns : thus "* makes ” becomes ^<vww\ “ be 

made,” or “ he has made ; ” and the mode of expressing the passive 


is by adding tou: thus 


mes,* “bom,” becomes 


il 


meetou-f, or meeout-f, “ he was bom ” (natus est). 

We also find inesntwt-f (natus erat, or fuorat). 

3rd. The future is formed by the auxiliary verb ao (or au), “to 


bo,” followed by the mouth 


m. 


“for;” 


as “ I am for to make,” or “I will make.” M. de Roug6 also shows 
that the future is formed by prefixing t% to the root. 

4th. The imperative mood is marked by the interjection “ Oh,” 


a figure holding forth one arm in the net of calling. 


the word” 7 jo/' 




1 

word ma. 


or by 


5th. In the subjunctive the verb immediately follows a tense of 
the verb “to give,” as (Osiris) “give thou that I may see” 






‘that,” as 


; or the verb is preceded by m, “ for,” 
“ that thon mayest see.” 


* Jfai is “ Bon ” in Berber ; and perhaps in Numidian, os in Maainissa. 
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6th. In the optative the verb is preceded by the word 

A I ft % 

II 7th. The infinitive is formed by prefijong er to 
— 1 I the root. 

8th. The participle present is generally determined by a cerastes 
following it, or by a bolt, or broken line (“ s ”), for a female ; and 


the same is expressed by nt, “ who ; ” as “ who 


III I 


saves,” or “ saving ” (saviour) ; the plural by “ n ” 
instead of "sen." The participle past is formed by adding “ oai ” 
or “ tou ” ^ 1 ^ ; as ^ “established.” 


9th. The negative sign is a pair of extended arms with the palms 26. 
of the hands downwards ry—^ preceding the verb. 

Prom this may also be seen how the phonetic letters were used ; 
but even after their introduction the old repre.9ontational picture- 
writing was not abandoned ; the names of objects, though written 
phonetically, were often followed, as already shown, by the object 
itself ; and though they had made the first step towards alphabetic 
writing, they never adopted that system which requires each letter 
to have only one sign to represent it ; and it was not till Christianity 
introduced the Coptic, which was a compound of Egyptian and 
Greek, thatyo<re alphahetie writing became practised in Egypt. 

It has long been a question what people first invented alphabetic 27. 
writing. Pliny says, “Ipsa gens Phoenicum in gloria magna literar 
rum inventioms ” (v. 12) ; and Quintus Curtius gives the honour to 
the Tyrians ; Diodorus to the Syrians ; and Boro.sus, according to 
Polyhistor, makes Cannes teach it, with every kind of art and 
science, to the Babylonians (Eusebius, Chron. Can. v. 8) ; all of which 
point to the same Phoenician origin. And if the Egyptians called 
themselves the inventors (Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14), and ascribed them 
to Meuon (as Pliny says, fifteen years before Phoroueus, the oldest 
king of Greece, vii. 56), the claim to real alphahetic writing is cer- 
tainly in favour of the Phosnieians, to whom also so many people 
are indebted for it, including the Greeks and Romans, and through 
them the nations of modem Europe. For while the Egyptians, in 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic, had (upwards of 2500 years before 
our era) the first fferm of the alphabetic system, the Phoenicians, a 
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WgUy pntctioal people, first struck out the idea of a simple and 
Teff»dar alphabet. It was to the old Egyptian mixed plan what 
printmg was to the previoos restricted nse of signets and occasio n al 
oomhinations of letters employed for stamping some documents ; it 
was a new and perfect process ; and if Phoenicia, under the fabled 
name of Cadmus (“ the Bast ”), imparted letters to Greece (Herod. 
T. 68), this was long before Egypt adopted (about the 7th century 
B.O.) the more perfect mode of using one character for a letter in the 
demotic writing. It is singular, too, that the Greeks imitated the 
Phoenicians in writing from right to left (a Semitic custom differing 
from the Sanscrit and some others in Asia), and afterwards changed 
it to a contrary direction, as in modern Europe ; and it is possible 
that the Egyptians decided at last to confine themselves to that mode 
of writing from right to left from their constant intercourse with 
their Semitic neighbours. The transition from the Phceuician to 
the Greek may be readily perceived in the old archaic writing. 
(See next page, and on Cadmus see note * on ch. 44) 

28. Pliny (vii. 56) says, “ Cadmus brought sixteen letters from Phoe- 

nicia into Greece, to which Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan 
war, added four more — 0, S, 4>, X; and Simonides afterwards intro- 
duced four — Z, H, 4, fi. Aristotle thinks there were of old eighteen 
—A, B, r. A, E, Z, I, K, A, M, N, 0, H, P, 2, T, Y, <D, and that 0, X 
were added by Epicharmus rather than by Palamedes ; but his <t> 
should rather be the Q or Q of ancient Greek. Anticlides states 
that “fifteen years before Phoroneus, the first king of Greece, a 
certain Menon, in Egypt, invented letters, .... but it appears that 
they were always used. The first who brought them into Latium 
were the Pelasgi." Eusebius (Chron. Can. i. 13) says, “ Palamedes in- 
vented the first sixteen letters— A, B, P, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, 0, 11, P, 
2, T, Y, to which Cadmus of Miletus added three others — 0, ip, X ; 
Simonides of Cos two — H, O ; and Epicharmus of Syracuse three 
more— Z, S, which completed the twenty-four.” But they all 

forget that the aspirate and digamma H and F, were among the 
original letters ; and the double letters and long vowels were indi- 
cated (as at Aboosimbel) long before the age of Simonides. The 
Etruscans had Z, O, <I>, X, and no B or ■4' ; and they never added 
H, Q. (See note ® on ch. 30.) 

29. It is stiU uncertain when the Greeks first used letters ; but the 
absence of the written .lEolio digamma in Homer is no proof that it 
ceased to be employed when the Iliad was first written, since 
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nmiiettonB iuBCriptionB dating long after this introdnoe the digiunma. 
The etjh varied slightly in different parts of Greece and Asia Miijca’i 
at the same time. Even if letters were used so soon by the Assy- 
naiSBi as Pliny thinks (“literas semper arhitror Aasyriaa fuiase," 
Vii. 66), they could not have been the origin of those in Greece. 

Indeed he adds, “ alii apod .^Egyptios, ; alii apud Syrios, 

repertas volant ; ” and it was the “ Syrians ” {i.e. Phoenicians) who 
had a real alphabet* Nor is there any evidence of the characters 
so much like Hebrew found in Assyria having been used at a very 
remote period. Warburton (Div. Log. vol. ii. b. iv. s. 4) thinks 
“that Moses brought letters with the rest of his learning from 
Egypt ; ” but the old Hebrew character was the Samaritan, which 
was closely allied to the Phoenician, and evidently borrowed from it; 
and that too before the Egyptians had purely alphabetic writing. 

60. It would he interesting if the so-called Sina'itic inscriptions were 
written by the Israelities, and were the earliest existing instance of 
alphabetic writing ; but we are not on that acconnt justified in coming 
to such a conclusion ; and to show how unwarranted it is, I need 
only say that I have found them (beginning too with the same word 
BO common in those at Mount Sinai) on the western, or Egyptian, 
side of the Red Sea, near the watering-place of Aboo-Durrag ; and 
they appear also at W. Umthummeniua (in the Wady Arraba), at 
Wady Dthiihal (in lat. 28'’ 40'), and at the port of E'Gimsheh (near 
Gebel E’Zayt, opposite Bas Mohammed). They must therefore 
have belonged to a people who navigated the Rod Sea, and who fre- 
quented the wells on the coast. This was long after the era of the 

31 , Exodus ; and tho presence of crosses, and of the Egyptian Ta/u, 
in some of the inscriptions at Mount Sinai, argues that they were of a 
Christian age ; for the adoption of the Tan as a cross is shown, 
by its heading the numerous Christian inscriptions at the Great 
Oasis, to have been at one time very general in this part of tho East. 

32 . Various materials were employed for writing upon, at different 
times, and in different countries. Among them were leaves, pith, 

• The writings of Moses date at gives an ovidonce of its having bor- 
latest in the end of tho 15th century rowed letters from a Semitic source, 
n.c., and the Phoenician letters were They are not turned, as in the later 
probably much older j so that alpha- Greek, to suit the direction of the 
botio characters were used upwards ’ words. In Zend tho letters face to 
of 1600 years B.c. The Arian writings the loft, as the words do ; and some 
^e later than this ; and Sanscrit, from of them appear to bear a resemblance 
its letters facing to the left, while the to Pboenician characters, 
words ai’e written from left to right, 
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und bark of trees, used also at the present day, (whence liber and 
cAorfa,) papyrus or byblua (whence BibU), cloth, bones, skins, leather, 
stones, pottery, metal, wax-tablets, and other substances. 

The Greek name tu)>S^pa applied to skins used for writing upon, 
which were adopted by the Persians also (Diod. ii. 32), has bean, as 
Major BenneU ingeniously supposes, the origin of the Persian and 
Arabic word “defter,” applied to an “account,” or “memorandum- 
book.” Parchment was invented about 250 b.o. by Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus (whence its name), who, wishing to emulate the Alex, 
andrian library, was unable to obtain papyrus paper through the 
jealousy of the Ptolemies. These Pergamena, the Roman mem- 
brana, were either skins of sheep, or of calves (vitalina, vellum). 
Pliny is wrong in supposing the papyrus was not used tiU the age 
of Alexander ; being common (together with the reed pen, palette, 33, 
and other implements of later Egyptian scribes) in the time of the 
oldest Pharaohs, at least as early as the 3rd and 4th dynasty ; he is 
equally so in saying that when Homer wrote, Egypt was not all 
firm land ; that the papyrus was confined to the Sebennytic nome ; 
and that the land was afterwards raised ; making the usual mistake 
about Pharos (see note * on ch. 5, Book ii.). Of old, he says, “men 
wrote on leaves of palms and other trees ” (as now in Birmah, and 
other countries), “afterwards public records were on lead, and private 
on linen and wax ; ” but all this was long after the papyrus was used 
in Egypt. He also describes the process of making paper from the 
papyrus (xiii. 11), and adds (xiii. 12), “ the largest in old times was 
the Hieratic (for holy purposes) ; afterwards the best was called 
Augustan, the second Livian, the Hieratic being the third ; and the 
next was the Amphithcatric (from the place whore made). Fan- 
nins at Rome made an improved kind, called Fannian, that not 
passing through his hands being still styled Amphitheatrio ; and 
next was the Saitic, a common kind from inferior stalks. The 
Teniotie, from the part nearest the rind, sold for weight, not for 
goodness ; and the Emporctic of shops, for packing, not for writing 
upon. The outside was only fit for ropes, and that only if kept weti 
. . . The breadth of the best is now 13 fingers (about 9| inches) 
broad ; the Hieratic two less, the Fannian 10, the Amphitheatrio 9, 
the Saitic less, and the Emporetic (naed for business) not above 6. 

In paper, four tblng.s must bo looked to, fineness, compactness, 
whiteness, and smoothness. Claudius Csesar altered the Augustan, 
being thin and not bearing the pen, the ink too appearing through 
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it. He added a second layer in iliickness, and made the brkidth a 
foSft arad l^foot, or a cnbit. ... It is made smooth or poHshed 
with a (bo^'s) tooth, or a shell.” Bnt some sheets of papyms were 
mnofa larger than the best of Boman time ; the Turin papjrnt ef 
kmgs was at least 14| inches in breadth ; this was of the early ^ge 
of the great Berneses ; and I have seen one of 17 and another of 18 
inches, of the time of the 19th dynasty. (See At. Eg. W., vrf. hi. 
61, and 146 to 151, 185 ; see n. * ch. 36, and n. t ph, 92, Book h.) 
— [G. W.] 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

"GTJOJASTIO contests."— C hap. 91. 

1. Qymnastio oonteitj. 2. Game o( ball. 3. Thimble-rig and other games. 

4. Uora and draughts. 6. Pieces tor draughts. 6. Dice. 7. Other games. 

G-tmuastio eontestB were not confined to the people of Chemmis ; 1. 
and contests of various kinds, as wrestling (No. I.), single-stick, and 
feats of strength, were common throughout the country, at least as 
early as the I2th dynasty. Among their amusements was the game 2. 
of ball (so much esteemed by the Ghreeks and Romans also), which 
they sometimes played by throwing up and catching several balls 
suooessively, and often mounted on the back of those who had 
missed the ball (the Jroi, “ asses,” as the riders were the gaviAtTt, of 
the Greeks). (No. II). They had also the sky-ball (oipai/la) which 
they sometimes caught while jumping off the ground (as in Homer, 
Od. 0. 374). (No. III.) Other games were, swinging each other 
round by the arms ; two men sitting on the ground back to back 
striving who should rise first (No. V.) ; throwing knives into a block 
of wood, nearest to its centre, or to the edge ; snatching a hoop 
from each other with hooked sticks (No. IV.) ; a man guessing a 
number, or which of two persons struck him on the back as he 
knelt, perhaps like the Greek mMiafiiirpis (Jul. Pol. Onom. ii. 7); 
women tumbling and turning over “ like a wheel,” described in the 
Banquet of Xenophon (see At. Eg. W., vol. ii. p. 415 and to the 
end), for which necklaces and other rewards were given (Nos. VI., 
VIII.) ; thimble-rig (No. IX.) ; raising bags of sand (No. VII.), and 3. 
other pastimes ; among which were contests in boats ; fighting with 
bulls j and bull-fights for prizes, which last are mentioned by Strabo 
at Memphis (No XI.) Still more common were the old game of 
Mora ; comp. “ micare digitis,” the modern Italian mora (No. X. 4. 
Pig. 1; No. XIII., Pig. 2); odd and even (No. X., Pig. 2); and 
draughts, miscalled chess, which is “ Mob,” a word now used by the 
Arabs for “ men,” or “ counters ” (Nos. XII., XIII.) This last was 
also a game in Greece, where they often threw for the move; 
whence Achilles and Ajax are represented on a Greek vase calling 





Game with a hoop. 
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Pkto says it was invented by Thoth, tbe Egyptian Meronry (Phaedr., 
vol. iii. p. 364 tr. : T.), as well as games of hazard. In Egypt 
draughts was a favourite among all ranks ; in his palace at Medee- 
net Haboo, Berneses III. amuses himself by playing it with the 



Ko XVn Another Board 

women of his household ; and its antiquity is shown by its being 
represented in the tombs of Beni Has.san, dating about 2000 years 
B.c. The pieces were nearly similar in form on the same board ; ! 



No XVni An unknown Game 


one set black, the other white, of ivory, bone, or wood, and somo 
have been found with human heads, differing for each side of the 
board. The largest pieces are IJ inch high, and IJ diameter. 
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Dice Are also met with, but of uncertain date, probably 
There are two other games, of which the boards hare been 
coTered in Egypt, with the men. The former are 11 inches long 
by 8 ; and one has 10 spaces in 3 rows, or 30 squares ; the other 12 
spaces in the upper part (or 4 spaces in 3 rows) with a long line of 
8 spaces below, as an approach to it, resembling the arrangement of 
German tactics. The men, found in the drawer of the board itself, 
are in two sets, and of two different shapes (one like our dice-boxes, 
the other conical, but both solid) ; and one set is 10, the other 9 in 
number ; but the latter may be imperfect. 

There were also other games, not easily understood; though 
doubtless very intelligible to the Egyptians who saw them so repre- 
sented in the sculptures. (For the principal Egyptian games, see 
At. Eg. "W., and P. A. At. Eg. W., vol. i. p. 189 to 211.) — [G. W-] 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“GEOMETBY FIRST CAME TO BE KNOWN IN EGYPT, WHENCE IT 
PASSED INTO GREECE."— Chap. 109. 

1. Greeks indebted to Egypt for early lessons in seienoe. 2. Inrention of geo- 
metry. 3. SoTTOying, geography. 4. Early adrancement of the Egyptians 
in science. 6. Thaloa and ethers went to atody in Egypt. 6. Pythagoras 
borrowed mnoh from Egypt. 7. Hclioocntrio system. 8. Bevived byCoper. 
nioos. 9. Pythagoras and Solon in Egypt. 10. Great genius of the Greeks. 
11. Herodotus nnprejadicod. 12. The &al. 13. The twelre hours. 14. The 
division of the day by the Jewa, Greeks, and Romans. 16. The Egyptians 
had 12 hours of day and of night. 16. The week of seven days in Egypt. 
17. The Aztec week of nine days. 18. The seven-day division in Egypt. 
19. The number seven. 20. Division by ten. 21. Greek and Egyptian 
month and year of throe parts. 

That the Greeks should have been indebted to Egypt fop their early 
lessons in science is not surprising, since it is known that, in those 
days, Egypt took the lead in all philosophical pursuits. Thales, the 
first Greek who arrived at any proficiency in geometry, went to 
study there ; and his example was afterwards followed by others, 
who sought the best school of science and philosophy. Pliny’s story 
of Thales (who was only bom about 640 b.c.) teaching his instruc- 
tors to measure the height of a pyramid by its shadow is sufficiently 
improbable ; but that it should be repeated and believed at the 
present day is surprising ; and some appear to think the Egyptians 
incapable of making canals until taught by the Greeks. Equally 
inconsistent is the story of Pythagoras’ theory of musical sound ; 
not only because he had visited countries where music had long been 
a profound study, but because the anvil (like a bell) gives the emm 
sound when struck by different hammers, at least when struck on 
the same part. 

If Plato ascribes the invention of geometry to Thoth ; if lam- 
blichuB says it was known in Egypt during the reign of the gods ; 
and if Manetho attributes a knowledge of science and literature to 
the earliest kings ; these facts merely argue that such pursuits were 
reputed to be of very remote date there. The monuments, however, 
prove the truth of the reports of ancient authors respecting the early 
knowledge of geometry, astronomy, and other sciences among the 
Egyptians. Mensuration and surveying were the first steps that 
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led to geography ; and the Egyptiana were not satisfied wi& tile 
bare enumeration of conquered provinces and towns ; for, if we may 
beUeve Eustathius, “ they recorded their march in ma/ps, which 
were not only given to their own people, but to the Scythians also 
to their great astonishment.” 

^ The practical results of their knowledge had sufficiently proved 
the great advancement made by them, ages before the Greeks were 
in a condition to study, or search after science. It was in Egypt 
that the Israelites obtained that knowledge which enabled them to 
measure and “ divide the land; ” and it was the known progress made 
by the Egyptians in the variotie branches of philosophical research 
5. that induced the Greeks to study in Egypt. Those too who followed 
Thales only varied the theories he had propounded ; and the subse- 
quent visits of others, as Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and Plato, intro- 
duced fresh views, and advanced the study of philosophy and posi- 
tive science on the same grounds, but with greater knowledge, in 
proportion as they went deeper into the views of their teachers. It 
was doubtless from Egypt that “ Thales and his followers ” derived 
the fact of “the moon receiving its light from the sun” (Pint, de 
Plaoit. Philos, ii. 28; Cic. de N. Door, i., and Diog. Laert. 8), 
which Anacreon has introduced into a drinking Ode (19), — 

(Uit/fi) d 5’ "HAwy $d\a(raav, 

The same was the belief of Aristarchus at a later time (Vitruv. 
ix. 4) ; and Macrobius (on Cicero’s Somn. Soip. i. p. 44) says “ lunam, 
qu8B luce proprA caret, et de sole mutuatur.” 

(!, No one will for a moment imagine that the wi.sest of the Greeks 
wont to study in Egypt for any other reason than becanse it was 
there that the greatest discoveries were to bo learnt ; or that Pytha- 
goras, or his followers (Plut. de P. Phil. iii. H), suggested, from no 
", previous experience, the theory (we now call Copemioan) of the 
sun being the centre of our system (Aristot. de Coelo, ii. 13) ; or the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (see note ' on ch. 51), or the moon’s bor- 
rowed light, or the proof of the milky way being a collection of 
stars (Pint. PI. Phil, iii. 1 ) derived from the fact that the earth 
would otherwise intercept the light if derived from the sun, taught 
by Democritus and by Anaxagoras, according to Aristotle (Arist. 
Met. i. 8), the former of whom studied astronomy for five years in 
(Diodor. 1. 98), and mentions himself as a disciple of the 
priests of Egypt, and of the Magi, having also been in Persia and 
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at Babylon (Clem. 8tr. i. p,iS0i). The same may be said of the 
principle by which the heavenly bodies were attracted to a centre, 
and impelled in their order (Ariat. de Coel. ii. 13), the theory of 
eclipees and the proofs of the earth being round (ii. 14). These 
and many other notions were donbtless borrowed from Egypt, to 
which the Greeks chiefly resorted, or from the current opinions of 
the “ Egyptians and Babylonians,” the astronomers of those days j 
from whose early discoveries so much had been derived concerning 
the heavenly bodies (Arist. de Coel. ii. 12). Cicero, on the authority 
of Theophrastus, speaks of Hycetas of Syracuse, a Pythagorean, 
having the same idea respecting the earth revolving in a circle 
round its own axis (Acad. Qu»st. iL 39), which Diogenes Laertius 
says another Pythagorean, Philolans, had propounded before him 
(Life of Philolans) ; and Aristotle (de Ooelo, ii. 13) observes, that 
though the greater part of philosophere say the earth is the centre 
of the system, the Pythagoreans who live in Italy maintain that fire 
is the centre, and the earth being one of the planets rotates about 
the centre and makes day and night. And if Plato mentions the 
same, as Cicero says “ rather more obscurely,” yrjv . ... ifxousrfnjv H 
vfftl rhv vavrts iro'Aoj' rfTap.4i/ov (in Tim. 80, p. 530)y it is probably 
owing to his having heard of it while in Egypt, without giving the 
same attention to the subject as his predecessor Pythagoras. This 
heliocentric system was finally revived in Europe by Copernicus 8, 
after having been for ages lost to the world ; though Nicolas of Cus 
long before his time, and perhaps some others, were acquainted with 
it ; and when Peru wa.s conquered by the Spaniards it was found 
that the sun Lad there long been considered the centre of our 
system. 

lamblichus says Pythagoras derived his information upon different 9, 
sciences from Egypt; he learnt philosophy from the priests; and 
his theories of comets, numbers, and music, were doubtless from the 
same source ; but the great repugnance evinced by the Egyptian 
priests to receive Pythagoras, will account for their withholding 
from him much that they know, though his great patience, and bis 
readiness to comply with their regulations even to the rite of cir- 
cumcision (Clem. Strom, i, p. 302), obtained for him more informa- 
tion than was imparted to any other Greek (Plut. de Is. s. 10). 
Clemens says (Strom, i. p. 303) “ Pythagoras was the disciple of 
SonchSs the Egyptian arch-prophet (Plutarch says of Onnphis, and 
Solon of Sonchis the Sajte) ; Plato of Sechnnphis of Heliopolis ; 
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And Sadoztis the Cnidian ot Connphis;” and he repeate the gtory 
of Plato (Tim. p. 466, tr. T.), of the Egyptian priest, saying, “ Solon, 
Solon, you Greeks are always children which shows what 

the general belief was among the Egyptians and Greeks, respecting 
the source of knowledge in early times. Straho indeed (zvii. p. 554) 
affirms that “ the Greeks did not even know the {length of the) year 
till Eudoins and Plato went to Egypt ” at the late period of 370 b.c. 
(See also Diodor. i. 28, and 81, and what is cited by Eusebius, Pr®p. 
Bvang. X. p. 480, respecting' the visits of several Greeks ; also Clem. 
Strom, i. 300, and Diog. Laert. Life of Thales, IS ; and Cicero, Somn. 
Scip., who says “ Plato .SIgyptios omnium philosophise disciplinarnm 

10. parentes secutus est.”) The development given, in after times, by 
the Greek mind to what they learnt originally from Egypt, is what 
showed their genius, and conferred an obligation on mankind ; and 
it is by keeping this in view, and by perceiving how the Greeks 
applied what they learnt, that wo shall do them justice, not by 
erroneously attributiug to them the discovery of what was already 
old when they were in their infancy. (See n, ^ oh. 35, n. ® eh. 51 , 
n. * oh. 123.) 

11. Herodotns, on this as on other occasions, is far above the pre- 
judices of his countrymen ; he claims no inventions borrowed from 
otbor people ; and his reputation has not suffered from the in- 
judicious accusation of Plutarch “of malevolence towards the 
Greeks.” 

12. “ The ynL)jMy and the says Herodotus, “ wore received by 

the Greeks from the Babylonians ; ” but they attributed the inven- 
tion of the gnomon to Anaximander, and that of various dials to 
Eudoxus and others ; some again ascribing them to Berosns (Vitruv. 
ix. 9). That the dial was of very early date is evident, since in the 
days of Hezeklah, between three and four hundred years before 
Eudoxus, and about one hundred years before Anaximander, it was 
known to the Jews, us is shown in Isaiah xxxviii. 8, and 2 Kings 
XX. 16, where the shadow is said to have been brought “ ten degrees 
{mal-iUh') backward, by which it had gone down on the dial (mdMth) 
of Ahaz.” The Hebrew word, “step,” “degree,” n)>SftD malh or 
maleh, is the same as the Arabic ddraga, “step ” or “degree,” and 
the Latin gradus ; and is taken from ilh, “ to go up.” Mr. Bosan- 
quet has explained the manner in which the sun during an annnlar 
eclipse caused the shadow to go back in what he supposes to have 
been really a flight of steps, and fixes the date of it in January 689. 
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At all events the use of the dial vras known in Jndeea aa early as 
seven oentaries before our era, and it is not mentioned as a novelty. 
All that Anaximander could have done was to introduce it into 
Greece, and adoption should frequently be substituted for “inven- 
tion” in the claims set up by the Greeks. Indeed they often 
claimed inventions centuries after they had been knovm to other 
people; and we are not surprised at the statement of Plato, that 
“ when Solon inquired of the priests of Egypt about ancient 
matters, he perceived that neither he nor any one of the Greeks (as 
he himself declared) had any knowledge of very remote antiquity.” 
(Plat, in Tim. p. 467.) And when Thales is shown by Laertius 
to have been the first who was acquainted with geometry, some 
notion may be had of the very modem date of science in Greece, 
since he was a contemporary of Croesus (Herod, i. 76), and lived at 
a time when Egypt had already declined from its greatness, and 
more than seven centuries after astronomical calculations had been 
recorded on the monuments of Thebes. Clemens (Strom, i. p. 300) 
says Thales is thought by some to be a Phoenician, and quotes 
Leander and Herodotus ; but the latter only says his ancestors 
were Phoenician (i. 170). 

Vitruvius attributes the invention of the somicircular (concave) 
dial, or hemicyclium, to Berosus, the Chaldman historian, who was 
born in the reign of Alexander, which is reducing the date of it to a 
very recent period. This was a simple kind of irif^os (for, as before 
observed, the irdAos is the dial, and yrdiiiaiy merely a perpendicular rod 
which showed the time by the length of its shadow — see note “ on 
oh. 109), and it was very generally used till a late period, judging 
from the many that have been found of Roman times. It consisted 
of a basin, \fkaufU, with a horizontal yydnuy in the centre of one end, 
and eleven converging lines in the concave part divided it into the 
twelve hours of the day ; the older dials having been marked by 
degrees, probably like that of Ahaz. The Greeks marked the divi- 
sions by the first twelve letters of the alphabet, and four of these 
reading zh 01 , " Enjoy yourself,” are alluded to in this epigram, 
ascribed to Lucian (Epigr. 17) : — 

&pat fi^x^ns Ucu'^vratf stl per* atiT&s 
rpdfiiMtrt teiKvvpyyoiy CrjOt Xfyovcn 0p6TOit. 

“Eudoxus,” according to Vitruvius, “invented the Araohne (spider’s 
weh), or, as some say, Apollonius ; and Aristarchus of Samos the 
scaphe or hemisphere, as well as the disk on a plane j ” which (if he 
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Bieuig a did on a plane surface) was a still further improvement, 
and required greater knowledge for its oonstruotion. The most 
perfect hydraulic-clock was invented by Otesibius, at Alexandria, in 
the time of Ptolemy Buergetes II. ; bnt the more simple clepsydra 
was known long before, being mentioned by Aristophanes, and de- 
scribed by Aristotle (Probl. sec. 16, p. 933), and not being then a 
novelty. (See Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 174, and xi. p. 497 ; Vitruv. 
ix. 9 ; Plin. vii. 37, and ii. 76, on the Horologium.) Herodotns 

13. says the Greeks received the twelve honrs from the Babylonians, 
and the Jews are supposed not to bave adopted them till after the 
captivity. The first mention of an hour is certainly in Daniel 
(iv. 19), where the name sah is the same as now used in Arabic ; iar 
though even there (as in iii. 6) the sense might require it to mean 
only “ moment,” the use of the word “ time ” immediately before, 
shows that ml was a division of time, which is still employed by 
the Arabs in the same sense of “ hour ” and “ moment.” 

14, The Jews at first divided the day into four parts, and their night 
into throe watches, and the mention of the dial of Ahaz proves that 
they had also recourse to a more minute division of time ; hut no 
hours are specified ; and afterwards, when they adopted them, the 
numbering of their hours was irregular, as with the Arabs, being 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset. The Greek word S>pa was used 
long before hours wore introduced into Greece. Homer divides the 


15 . 


day into three parts (II. xxi. Ill ; see note ® on ch. 173) ; and at 
Rome it consisted of two, sunrise and sunset, meridies or noon sepa- 
rating the two ; and the twelve equal parts were adopted B.c. 291. 



The natural division of the circle by its radius of 60° 
into six parts, and into six more by the half of those 
parts, or hy the same radius starting from the second 
diameter, CD, which crosses the first, AB, at right angles, 


may have been the origin of this oonvontional division 


into twelve parts ; as that into throe parts may have been the divi- 
sion of the circle by the length of its diameter, or 120°. 


The Egyptians had twelve hours of day and twelve of night at a 
very early period ; but there is nothing to show whether this divi- 
sion used in Egypt or Chaldma. The Greeks, however, 

who .freqMhted Egypt from the time of Thales, ought to have been 
acquainted with the twelve hours there j and their intercourse being 
far greater, both for study and for trade, with Egypt than with 
Babylon, we might suppose them more likely to receive them from 
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the totmer than from that inland ciiyj but an interoourBe thiongh 
Asia Minor may have brought them to Greece from the Babylonians. 

It has been a qnestion whether the Egyptians had a week of 16. 
seven days. Dio Cassius (writing in 222 A.D.) eridently shows that 
this was the case when he says t — rhi Spat ijpi4paf koI mncris 4irt 
irpims ip(iftBvs IpiB/ua', wal /liy rf Kpiyfp Sllaus, ri/f *1 Irtir* rf All, 

*fll rplrtir “Apei, Tird/mfy 'HAl^i xtliwrvr ‘Aij>ptSirp, inriiy "Eppi^ Kid ifild/titr 3txdiyji, 
Kuri rd^ai 7&v Ki)K\uy kb^ ffy ol Alydwrm otr^p yopd^ovfft, koI tovto Kai 

riiras yip oCru! ris rfrirapas Kol itKoiriy tpas repieXSiy, lip^irfi! ri/y ypdrriy 
rris iytoimiB 4]p.dpas Sipey is rbv *H\ioy tt^utcpiiysjy‘ koI tovto koI iv* iKelyuv ruv 
ToTvdpaiy Kol ^Hoatv &pi6V Hark Thv ahrhv rots Tpdtrdfy xdyoy srpcl(at, Tp XtKtjyp ri/y 
vp^rpy Tsjs TpiTps iipepts &pini ifaflttreis, k" Ay oBtid hoI SiA rm Koisruy vopeiifp, riy 
ypoaiKOyra iavrp tehy tKiffni fipipo A^frroi. (Hist. Rom. Xlivii. 19.) 
This agrees with what Herodotus says (ch. 82) of days being con- 
secrated to certain Deities, though the fact of the Egyptians having 
reckoned by ten days may argue against it. It must, however, he 
observed that the division of the month into decads must date after 
the adoption of a solar year, and that weeks were the approximate 
result of the lunar division of time, which is the older of the two. 
Weeks were certainly used at a very early period, as we find from 
Genesis and the account of the creation ; and the importance of the 
number seven is sufficiently obvions from its frequent occurrence 
throughout the Bible. It was common to all the Semitic nations 
and to those of India j hut iu China it was only used by the Budd- 
hists, who introduced it there ; and the Chinese as well as all the 
Mongolian races always had fivo-day divisions, and cycles of sixty 
years instead of centuries. The Aztecs of Mexico had also weeks 17. 
of five days, four of which made a month, and the year contained 
eighteen months of twenty days, with five days added at the end, 
which were unlucky, as one of them was in Egypt. They had also 
their astronomical computation by months of thirteen days, 1461 of 
which made their cycle of fifty-two years, the same number as that 
of the vague years composing the Egyptian Sothic period. 

That the seven-day division was known to the Egyptians seems 1 8. 
to be proved by the seven-days’ f6te of Ajpis (a fourth part of the 
number twenty-eight assigned to the years of Osiris’ life) as well as 
by their seventy days’ mourning for tho dead, or ten wedn^f seven 
days (Gen. 1. 3) ; and the seven days that the head took ahnnally 
to float to Byblus from Egypt (Lucian, de Dea Syr.), the fourteen 
pieces into which the body of Osiris was divided, and his twenty, 
eighty years, evidently point to the length of a week (4 x 7). The 
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tixofi of mortification imposed on the priests lasted from seven to 
fortj-t'wo days (one to six weeks) : ot Suw sal Tt<r<rafiiKotTa, tl ti 

wAttovs, ot tfidffffout, ouSJrorr fiiyjoi rw Iirra XoeirofL^tat (Porphyr. do 

Abstin. iv. 7), which shows the entire number to have been based on 
seven; and the same occurs again in the forty-two books of Hermes, 
as well as in the forty-two assessors of Amenti. Indeed the fre- 

19. quent occurrence of seven shows that it was a favonrite number 
with the Egyptians as with the Jews ; and the Pythagoreans bor- 
rowed their preference for the hebdomal division from Egypt. 

20. There is no reason to conclude the Egyptians had not weeks of 
seven days because they divided their solar mouth into the very 
natural division of three parts of ten each ; it would rather argue 
that the original lunar month was divided into seven-day weeks, 
and that the decad division was a later introduction, when the 
months were made to consist of thirty days. And as the monu- 
ments are all of a time long after the thirty days were adopted, the 
more frequent mention of a decad instead of the hebdomal division, 
is readily accounted for. Moreover these months of thirty days 
still continued to be called “moons,” as at the present day. Dion 
Cassius also distinctly states that the seven days wore first referred 
to the seven planets by the Egyptians. (See note ^ on oh. 82, and 
note on ch. 8, B. hi.) 

21. The Greeks, like the Egyptians, divided their month into three 
parts, and their year into three decads of months, corresponding to 
the three seasons of the Egyptians; and the Roman mouth consisted 
of calends, nones, and ides, the periods before each being of different 
lengths ; but they afterwards adopted the division of weeks, giving 
the names of tho sun, moon, and five planets to tho seven days we 
now use. The Egyptians had both the decimal and duodecimal 
calculation, as the twelve hours of day and night, the twelve kings, 
twelve gods, twelve months : 12 X 30 = 360 days ; and 360 cups at 
Osiris’ tomb in Philue ; 12 X 6 = 72 conspirators against Osiris ; 
and 12 X 6 = 72, which some fix as the number of days of tho 
embalmed ; and instances of both methods of notation are found on 
the oldest monuments of the 4th dynasty. — [G. W.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE OF EGYPT 

1. Fabulous penod of histoiy — Buie of the Gk>dB — Name of U!enes ; supposed 
to be lIizrauxL — Believed to be a i:eal person by the Egyptians, and to have 
founded Memphis. 2. This and Memphis — Egyptians from Asia — Memphis 
older than Thebes. 3 Precedence of Upper Egypt 4. Earliest notice of 
Thebes — Absence of early buildings. 6 Contemporary kings — Arrange* 
ment of the early dynasties. 6 Uncertainty of the early chronology — Date 
of the Exodus. 7. let, 2xid, and drd dynasties — Menes and Ms successors. 
8. In the second dynasty sacred animals worshipped , and women allowed 
to hold the sceptre 9. 4th and 5th dynasties 10 Cmlised customs in 
the early Pyromid penod — Mount Smai — Shafre bnilt the 2nd pyramid. 
11 6tb dynasty — The prenomon of kings 12 7th, 8tb, and 9fch dynasties— 
The EnenteSe 13. 11th dynasty — Contemporary kings. 14. 12th dynasty 
— Osirtasen III. treated as a God, 16. The labyrinth. 16 The l3th 
dynasty in Ethiopia 17. Shepherd dynasties— The Hyk bob expelled, 
18 The 18th dynasty — The horse from Asia 19 Thothmes I , II , and III , 
and Queen Amun^nou-hot. 20 Conquests of Thothmes III — His monu- 
ment'^ 21. AmanopK III. and Queen Taia— The Stranger kings— Con- 
quests of Amuuoph III, 22. Country and festuios of the Stranger kings 
— Related to Amunopb, 28. Expelled from Egypt. 24 King Horns. 
25. The 19th dynasty — Eemoses, Sethos, and Bemosos the Groat— Attack 
and defence of fortresses — Pithom and Baamscs — Canal to the Bed Sea. 
26 20th dynasty — Berneses III — His conquests and wealth — His sons 
27. 21st and 22nd dynasties — Priest kings 28 Sheshonk, or Shishak — 
Conquers Judasa- Name of Yudah MeJeJn {kingdom of Judah), 29. Kings* 
names on the Apis etol® 30- Tho 23) d dynasty — ABsyrian names of the 
Sheshonk family. 31 The 24th dynasty — Bocoliona the Salte — Power of 
Assyria incroaHing 32 The 25th dynasty of the Sabacoa and Tirhaka. 
33 The 26th dynasty — Psaminetichiis buccceded Tjrhaka — Corrootion of the 
chronology — He married an Ethiopian princess 34 War of Faammetichas 
and desertion of. his troops 35. Succeeded by Neoo 36 Circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa — Defeat of Josiab 37 Power and fall of Aprios — Probable 
invasion of Egypt and substitution of Ainnsis for Apnea by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 38 Amasis — ITourishiDg state of Egypt — Privileges granted to the 
Greeks — Treaty with Croesus — Persian invasion 39 Defeat of tho Egyp- 
tians — Conduct of C&mbyses at first humane 40. Egypt became a 
Persian province — 27th or Persian dynasty — Bcvolt of the Egyptians, 
41. 28th and 29th dynasties of Egyptians 42 30th dynasty of Egyptians 
— Nectanebo II defeated 43 Ochos recovered Egypt 44. Duration of 
the Egyptian kingdom. 

The early history of Egypt is enveloped in tho same obsenrity as 
that of other ancient nations, and begins in like manner with its 
fabulous period. The oldest dynasty therefore given by Manetho is 
said to have been of the “ gods and demigods ; ” and the list of kings 
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in ^tam papyrna commences also with the rale of the goiis, the 
last pf whom was Horns the son of Isis and Osiria And if in the 
seven |Bat names that remain of that veiy imperfect papyrns the 
order of the gods does not exactly agree with Manetho, still there is 
snffioient to show that both accounts were derived from the same 
source, universally acknowledged by the Egyptian priests. 

The rule of the gods has been supposed to be that of the priests 
of those deities, who governed the country before the election 
of a king, like the Judges in Israel; but all accounts agree in con- 
sidering Menes the first king of Egypt. His name is mentioned in 
the sculptures of the temple of Remeses II. at Thebes, and in the 
Turin papyrus, as well as by Manetho and other authorities ; and 
though the frequent occurrence of a similar name (as Manes the 
first king of Lydia, the Phrygian Manis, the Minos of Crete, the 
Indian Menu, the Tibetan Mani, the Siamese Mann, the German 
Mannus, the Welsh Menw, and others) may seem to assign him a 
place among mythical beings ; and thongh he has been thought to 
be Miaraim, a personification of the “ two Misrs,” or provinces of 
Upper and Lower Egypt ; yet he was believed to be a real person- 
age by the Egyptians themselves, and the events of his reign were 
accepted as undoubted facta. He was represented as having changed 
the course of the l^ile, and founded Memphis on the site thus 
artificially made for it, where he began the famous temple of Pthah 
(Vulcan) ; and the change he made in the habits of tho Egyptians 
was recorded by a stela put up by Tnephachthus, the father of 
Boochoris, in the temple of Amuu at Thebes ; which pronounced a 
curse against Menes for having induced the Egyptians to abandon 
their hitherto simple mode of life. 

SCme might be disposed to doubt whether This, or any city in 
Upper Egypt, was older than Memphis ; and, as the Egyptians were 
a people who immigrated from Asia into the valley of the Nile, 
might conclude that they founded their first capital in Lower rather 
than in Upper Egypt. The whole valley indoed was peopled from 
Asia ; and to this day the inhabitants bear the evident marks of an 
Asiatic and Caucasian origin. Nor is it necessary to notice the long- 
exploded notion of civilisation having descended, together with 
hieroglyphic writing, from Ethiopia — a country always socially and 
intellectually inferior to Egypt, and whore hieroglyphics were only 
properly written when directly copied from it. 

The colour and features, as well as the conformation of their 
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BkoO, tliat the iminigiiitioa was one of those where a new 
race took entire possession of the land, scarcely if at all amalga- 
instisg wii^ the aboriginal popslation ; and in this the difier^oe 
between later inyasion by the Arabs is evident; for the old 
Egyptian character is still preserved, and the foreign Ar^ element 
has, after a lapse of many centories, been mostly absorbed into that 
of the native race. There is always this marked difference between 
immigration and conqnest, that in the latter the invaders are only a 
powerfnl minority, marrying the native women, and leaving the 
whole working popnlation in the land; though at the same time 
it is evident that the foreign admixtnre has the effect of changing 
the features, and even the colour, of the succeeding generations, 
which are retained long after all the other elements are absorbed ; 
and this erplains the resemblance of character in the ancient and 
modern Egyptians, and the fact of the varied features of the latter 
differing so much from those both of the ancient Egyptians and the 
Arabs. 

The monuments at Memphis are undoubtedly much older than 
those of Thebes ; but the precedence always given to Upper Egypt 
seems to prove that some other capital there was older than 
Memphis ; aud though no monuments remain at This, still, from 
its being the reputed birth-place of Menes, and the chief city of the 
Thinite nome, as well as the royal residence of the first or Thinite 
dynasty, it claims the honour of having been the oldest capital of 
Egypt. 

Both Abydns and Hermonthis, as well as other cities, were older 
than Thebes, which is not even mentioned on the altar of King 
Papi ; • and the earliest evidences of the existence of Thebes ate 
the tombs of the Enentefa of the 9th dynasty, and the vestiges of 
temples built by Amuih-m-he I. and Osirtasm. It is probable that 
Thebes succeeded to the smaller city of Hermonthis, as This gave 
place to Abydns ; and the absence of early monuments of the 3rd 
and 4th dynasties in Upper Egypt may be explained by Memphis 
having been the royal residence of the then great ruling dynasties ; 
while the monuments which preceded that age, from their insignifi- 
oance, and the transfer of the capital of Upper Egypt to a new 
site, have not been preserved, or were destroyed at the period of the 
Shepherd invasion. Nor can any argument be safely derived from 
the absence of monuments of a particular era ; for at the pyramids 
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tlver« are no records ef kings beWeen tlie, 5tb and 
except the name of Bemesee II. on the rock scarped to Ionia the 
BX&t half encircling the 2 nd pyramid ; and yet several hundred 
Pharaohs mled daring that interval, many of 'whose names are 
found in Upper Egypt. Again, no building remains of any early 
Memphite king, even about Memphis and the pyramids, except 
those monuments themselves and the neighbouring tombs; and 
with the exception of these, and the Labyrinth, somefragmen'tS and 
small objects, some stele, and the obelisks of Osirtasen I. at Helio- 
polis and in the Pydom, nothing is met with of old times before the 
18th dynasty. This map he reasonably ascribed to the invasion 
of the Shepherds, as the preservation of the early tombs may be ex- 
plained by the feeling, common at all times, of respect for the dead. 
The names of kings and the number of years given by Manetho 5 , 
are not all to be taken as of consecntive reigns ; for not only do we 
know, from the authority of Manetho, that there were contemporary 
“ kings of Thebaia and of the other provinces of Egypt,” but the 
monuments themselves decide this point by the mention of the 
years of one king’s reign corresponding with those of another ; and 
by the representation of one king meeting another, generally as his 
superior ; as well as by various statements in papyri and other 
documents. The manner in which the dynasties succeeded, and 
were reckoned, has been veiy ingeniously explained by Mr. Stuart 
Poole (suggested as he states by Mr. Lane) ; and by this scheme 
the diflSculty of the great lapse of time required for so many con- 
secutive Pharaohs, and the occurrence of synchronous reigns, have 
been reconciled. According to it the first nineteen dynasties were 
thus arranged : 


j I 

THINITES 

II 

1 






1 III, Memphites, j 

IV. 

1 ^ 1 

1 VII. 

1 vni 

1 

1 

y. ElephaDllaeg. 







' IX Hetocieopolltes 

1 ^ 1 


Dlospolitea. j 

XI 

XU. 

1 

1 xvm. 





XIV. 

Xoltes. 


1 




XV. 

XVI. 

( Shepherds | 






j XVII Shepherds 



With regard to the age of Menes and the chronology of the 6. 
Egyptian kings, all is of coarse very uncertain. No era is given by 
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tfa« mdlipiaeate ; which xaerely record Bome’eTests that happened 
imder pedicular kings; and any calculation, based on the deration 
of their reigns given by Manetho, mnst be even more uncertain 
than that of genealogies. Any endeavour to make the chronology 
of Egypt confonn to the data of the Exodus, or any other very early 
event mentioned in the Bible, would also lead to unsatisfactory 
results, since the Bible chronology is itself uncertain— the different 
versions of it assigning diffmont dates to the same events. If 
therefore we wish to examine any portion of Egyptian chronology 
with a desire to ascertain the truth, we must look for facts rather 
than depend on what are merely accepts as established opinions ; 
and be satisfied to wait for further information from such monu- 
mental records as may furnish ns with astronomical data. Again, 
it is difficult to ascertain what periods accord exactly with those of 
other people ; nor indeed, if we knew the very reign fn which the 
Exodus took place, could we determine for certain its date; and 
even the time of Shishak who invaded Judma cannot be fixed with 
precision. If therefore I abstain from assigning dates to all the 
2 'eigns of the Pharaohs it is owing to the nnoertaiuty of Egyptian 
chronology ; though I am inclined to think that the argpinie^ts 
used by the Duke of Northumberland for placing the Exodus after 
the reign of Remeses II. have greater weight than my own in favour 
of the reign of Thothmes III.* 

It would certainly be more agreeable to the writer, as well as to 
the reader of Egyptian history, if the dates of the accession of each 
king and the events of his reign could be described as established 
facts, without the necessity of qualifying them by a doubt ; but this 
cannot be done ; and if it is necessary to break the thread of the 
history by conjectures, the uncertain nature of our authorities mnst 
plead an excuse. Indeed we may be well contented to have any 
approach towards the determination of events that happened in so 
remote an age. 

7. [First, Second, and Third Dynattieg.'j — Menes, having rendered his 
name illustrious by improving the country, and even (according to 
Eusebius) by conquests beyond the frontier of Egypt, was killed by 
a hippopotamns, and wa^ succeeded by his son Athfithis. The long 
rei^n of Menes, 62 years according to Africanus (or 30 according to 
Eusehius), and that of Kenkenes, 31 (or 39), seem to argue that 
even in the time of Menes, his son Athdthis ruled conjointly with 

* Mentioned in Chapter ii. of my At. Eg. vol. i. p. 77-81. 
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hj”? d&nag the last 30 ^ears of his reign ; and the snm c^ifete two, 
SO of Uenes and 27 of Athdthis, accord ezactlj with the S7 given 
by Africanns to AthOthis : from which we may infer that Menes 
reigned 32 years alone, and 30 conjointly with his son, completing 
the 62 years of African ns ; and that Ath6thiB haying ruled 27 after 
his father’s death, his reign was calculated by Africanus at (30 + 27) 
57 years. At the same time that Ath6this shared the Thinite 
throne with his father, Nekherophis (or ffekher^chis) was probably 
appointed to rule the new city Memphis and the lower country, and 
having reigned 28 years (or two less than Ath5this with his father 
Menes), Athdthis then succeeded to both thrones; and the two 
additional years of his Memphite rule, added to the 27 of bis 
Thinite, coincide with his computed reign of 29 at Memphis. For 
the 3rd dynasty ruled contemporaneously with the fii'st, being an 
offset from it ; and it is evident that its second king, Tosorthrus or 
Sesorthus, was the same as Athothis ; — the latter being “ the builder 
of the palace at Memphis, and a physician who wrote the books on 
anatomy,” and Tosorthrus being “called Asclepius, from his medical 
knowledge, the first who built with hewn stone, and a great patron 
of literature.” This will be more clearly understood by the follow- 
ing contemporaneous arrangement of the 1st and 3rd dynasties : — 


IflC Djnasty 
of 

THINirKB. 

Menes, 

MHH 32 ycant alone. 

- and 30 witli 

AthOthis. 

yj 

Atbuthis, 
2T mors 
alone 

1 

Kenkenes, 

(31 or) 30 years. 

1 

1 


3rd Dynasty 
of 

Mbmphitbs. 

Nekherophis, 

28 years 
contemporary 
with 

Menes. 

(AibOthts) 

or 

Toeortbnis, 
29 years at 
Memphis. 

TyrolB, 

7 3 ears 

1 

1 

1 

Mesokhris, 
27 years. 

: Soyphis. 

' 16 years 

s 

i 

1st Dynasty 
of 

Thinitbs — 
corUtnued 

Venepbes, 
23 years. 

Usaphcedus, I 
20 years. 

Mtebldns, 

26 years. 

Semepses, 

IS years. 

Bleoekhes, 

26 years. 

3rd Dynasty 
of 

Mnwrarraa 

1 

TosertasJs, 

1 10 years. 

1 Akhes, 

1 42 yesJB. 

Sephuris, 

30 fsars. 

ICerpheres, 

26 years. 

1 
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The n^ipDeBtB afford ns no rnformation respecting the successors* 
of Menel in the let dynasty ; but if the account in Maneiho of the 
lea»ning of AthMihis be trne ; if “ the libyous revolted in the reign 
of yekherophis, and submitted again through fear on a sudden 
increase of the moon ; ” and if Menes changed the coarse of the Kile 
(as Herodotus states), their power, and the adranoement already 
made by the Egyptians in science, must have been considershte at 
that period; and this is further confirmed by Manetho’s account of 
Venephte, who lived little more than half a century after Menes, 
being the builder of the pyramids near Kokhdmd. 

8. According to Manetho, it was during the reign of the second 
king of the 2nd dynasty, Eheekhds, or Cechdus, that “ the bull Apis 
at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat, were 
appointed to be gods ; ” and under his successor Binfithrus “ it was 
decreed that women might hold the sceptre ; ” t which right led in 
after times to many troubles and changes of dynasties, from the 
claims of foreign princes, both in Asia and Ethiopia, to the throne 
of Egypt, through their marriage with daughters of the Pharaohs. 

9. [Fourth and Fifth Dj/naetiet.'} — ^The names of the kings of the 2nd 1 
Thinite dynasty are supposed by Mr. Stuart Poole to be given in 
the uppermost line of the Abydus tablet ; and there is evidence of 
some of them having ruled contemporaneously with those of the 4th 
(Memphite) dynasty : the fourth king, Uaeskef, being found together 
with Soris or Shure, and Menkheres of the 4th dynasty, and with 
OsifJeef uni Bhafre of the 5th ; while some of these, again, occur with 
Shufu, and others of the 4th and 5th dynasties. For the 5th, said to 
be of 9 (or according to Eusebius of 31) Elephantine kings, ruled 
at the same time as the 4th Memphites, and 2nd Thinites; though, 
from their being so frequently found mentioned with the Memphite 
kings, it may bo questioned whether they were really from Ele- 
phantine, and ths name of this island was perhaps erroneously sub- 
stituted for that of some other place in Lower Egypt. 

It is not till we come to the kings of the 4th dynasty that we find 
any important records of persons who lived under the Pharaohs ; or 

* Dr. Lepsiofi ma^eg Senofro the Africa, 'where women hare bo often 
third king after Menes ; but he did held the soeptre ; and in Upper Bth- 
not live till after Shufn, ae the tomb iopia, as in Western Africa, women etUl 
where his name occurs was erected form the bodyguard of a king. The 
some time later than the Gr^t respect paid them, and their privi* 
Fyiamid. leges, are shown by Pharaoh’s conduct 

t This onstom, and the influence of to Sarah, by the ecnlptnree, and by 
women, may have been derived from Diodorus. 
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gotilptiDrei illustrating the manners and customs of tlie H^^ptiaas ; 
and tiiong^ some names of earlj kings occur in detached places, on 
soaMibsei, and other objects, the monuments do not afford any clue 
to their onangement. 

Bhuri was the leader of the 4th dynasty ; and his name, found 
by Mr. Perring on the blocks built into the northern pyramid of 
Abooseer, shows him to have been the founder of that monument. 
There are also other names of kings at Safckhra of a very early date, 
some of whom, as the first Tat-heri and Osir.h^re (Sisires), appear to 
be of the 2nd and 5th dynasties; and one of them in the great 
pyramid of Sakkara is not unlike the Chnnbus-Grneums of Erato- 
sthenes. Indeed .it is reasonable to suppose, from their greater 
vicinity to Memphis, that some of the oldest pyramids would be at 
that spot. 

This may be called the Memphite, or the Pyramid,* period. And pQ. 
not only does the construction of the pyramids, but the scenes 
depicted in the sculptured tombs of this epoch, show that the 
Egyptians had already the same habits and arts as in after times | 
and the hieroglyphics in the great pyramid, written in the cursive 
ohaiacter on the stones before they were taken from the quarry, 
prove that writing had boon long in use. The position too of each 
pyramid, corresponding as it does with the four cardinal points, and 
the evident object they had in view of ascertaining by the long line 
of one of its faces the return of a certain period of the year, prove 
the advancoment made by the Egyptians in mathematical science; 
and all these evidences, being obtained from the oldest monuments 
that exist, introduce them to us as a people already possessing the 
same settled habits as in later times. We see no primitive mode of 
life ; no barbarous customs ; not even the habit, so slowly abandoned 
by all people, of wearing arms when not on military service ; nor 
any archaic art. And if some clumsy figures have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis, probably of the 3rd dynasty, their 
imperfections are rather attributable to tbe inferior skill of the 
workmen, than to the habitual style of the period ; and rude figures 
were sometimes made long after the 4th dynasty. 

Whatever may have been the style of oonstrnotion in the pyra- 
mids of Venephes, certain it is that in the 4th dynasty, about two 

* Dr. Lepaiua meationa 67 Pj'ra- fortunate that the 67 Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, which necessarily represent a mids cannot now be traced, 
lar;^ number of Icmgs ; bat it is un- 
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oentmieB after Menes, the Mocks in the ppnmids (of Geezeh), 
many of which were brought frtHu the Oetaracta of Syene, were put 
together with a precision unsurpassed by any masonry of ancient or 
modem times ; and all these facts lead to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians had already made very great progress in the arts of ci vilisar. 
tion before tbe age of Menes, and perhaps before they immigrated 
into the Valley of the Nile. In the tombs of the Pyramid-period 
are represented the same fowling and fishing scenes as occur later ; the 
rearing of cattle, and wild animals of the desert ; the scribes using 
the same kind of reed, for writing on the papyms an inventory of 
the estate which was to he presented to the owner ; the same boats, 
though rigged with a double mast instead of the single one of later 
times ; the same mode of preparing for the entertainment of guests ; 
the same introduction of music and dancing ; the same trades, as 
glais-hlovjera, cabinet-makers, and others ; as well as similar agricul- 
tural scenes, implements, and granaries. We also see the same 
costume of the priests ; and the prophet, or Sam, with his leopard’s 
skitt dress ; and the painted sculptures are both in relief and 
intaglio. And if some changes took place, they were only such as 
necessarily happen in all ages, and were far less marked than in 
other countries. 

The greatest difference observable is in the form, and in some of 
the ornamental decorations, of the tombs ; though these are not 
owing to any inferiority in taste, or masonic skill, but rather to a 
local style, which differed in certain peculiarities from that of Upper 
Egypt. They are sometimes attributable to the period to which 
they belong ; for the peculiar doorways, and the round lintels, of 
the Memphite necropolis, are also met with in the Thebaid ; and at 
Raainoh, some tombs exbibit these and other features common to 
their contemporaries at the pyramids. 

In the Pyramid-period one remarkable fact may also be noticed, 
viz. that the Egyptian sculptors were not bound so rigidly to con- 
ventional forms in the human figure, as in after times ; for not only 
do their statues then bear a closer resemblance to nature, but the 
delineation of the mnscles, as in the arms and legs, was more 
decided ; and the sitting figure of a scribe brought from Memphis 
(and now in the Louvre) shows how much more reality was given 
to the human form, than at a later (which was a more conventional) 
age. That figure, which has far gfreater truth and expression than 
any of (what is considered) the best period — the 18th and 19th 
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d jsastnes — bean teatimony to the akUl of the early eonlptois ; tmA 
the style of the hieroglyphicB, and Ahe drawing of the laittie and 
other animals, in the tombs, are often folly equal to those in after 
times. Thus then no signs are fonnd, on the earliest monomentSt 
of a progress from infancy to the more advanced stages of ^ ; an 
nothing in the enstoms they represent shows the social condition oi 
the Egyptians to have been 7eiy difEerent at that early period. 

At the beginning of the 4th dynasty, the peninsnla of Mount 
Sinai was already in the possession of the Egyptians, and its 
copper-mines were worked by them ; and in the fact of King ShurS 
(Soris) being represented at Wady Maghara slaying an Asiatic 
enemy of the same race as those afterwards defeated by King 
Senofro (Senofr), we have evidence of early conquests ; though they 
may not then have extended far beyond that peninsnla. Of the 
Pharaohs of the 4th dynasty, the beat known to us from the monu- 
ments and from ancient writers, are Shure (Soris), Snphis (Cheops), 
and Suphis II. (or Sensuphis, a “brother of Snphis ”), the Shufu 
and Nou-Shufu of the monuments, and Mencheres or (Mycerinns) 
Men-fea-re. The two Shufue were the builders of the Great Pyrsc 
mid ; and that they reigned together is shown by the number of 
years ascribed to their reigns ; by their namos being both found 
among the quarry-marks on the blocks used in that monument j by 
their being on the sculptured walls of the same tomb behind the 
great pyramid ; and by this pyramid having two funereal chambers, 
one for each king, rather than, as generally supposed, for the king 
and queen. The name of Men-ka-ri was found in the 3rd pyra- 
mid, as his coffin attests, which is now in the British Museum. 

The ovals of the four first kings of the 5th dynasty, Osirkef 
(Useroheres), Shafre (Sephres), Nofr-ir-Ke-re (Nephercheres), and 
Osir-h-re (Sisires), have been fonnd with those of the 4th dynasty ; 
and one of them, Shafre, called in the sculptures “ of the little 
pyramid," appears to have been the founder of the second pyramid; 
but though he ought really to answer to the Cephren of Herodotus, 
the honour of founding the 2nd pyramid has been ascribed to the 
2nd Snphis. His reign was long ; and the names of more persons 
of rank, who lived under ShafrS, are fonnd in the vicinity of the 
pyramids, than of those who lived under the other Elephantine, 
Memphite, and Thinite kings. 

The names of Pharaohs of the Pyramid-period are not fonnd in 
the Thebaid, and rarely in Central Egypt ; and even where they do 
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occhf, it ii not on any monamentg erocted them, bat only in 
toalbs of ilfdiTidniJs wbo lived in their reigns j as at labayda (nearly 
opposite Hermopolis), where Skufv and Otirief are found together 
in the tomb of a man who was probably governor of the nome at that 
period. 

. [Sixth Dyaajfy.]— Those of the next, or 6th, dynasty of Mem- 
phites, are more frequently met with in Central, and even in Upper, 
Egypt, as ia the Cynopolite nome, and elsewhere ; and in the tombs 
st Chenohoscioii Papi (or Mairl) is found, together with Meren-re 
and Nofr-ke-re ; and again with the last of these at Beni Moham- 
med-el-Kof6or. Papi also occurs at Mount Sinai and on the Kos- 
sayr road, and even at Silsilis, and with Tati on a rock at Eilei- 
thyias ; though in the two last instances his name may have been 
merely inscribed by some visitor who lived at that period. Papi or 
Mairi has been conjectured by Chevalier Bunsen to be the Moeris of 
the Labyrinth ; and it is not impossible that he may have been the 
original king of that name. 

Other names, again, of kings of this dynasty are found at Sio6l 
and elsewhere, hut merely on altars and small objects ; and if those 
in the tombs, and on stolee at Mount Sinai, the Kossayr road and 
Middle Egypt, show their rule to have been estensive, other monu- 
ments prove that the 11th dynasty reigned at the same time in 
the Theba'id; and king Shen-n-re of this dynasty is stated on a 
papyrus (according to Brugsoh) to have censured Papi, who ruled 
in Lower Egypt, for having favoured the Shepherd invaders. But 
there appear to have been two kings of this name ; the Papi, how- 
ever, answering to the Apappus of Eratosthenes, Apap* the “ giant,” 
the Phiops of Manetho’s 6th dynasty, who reigned 100 years, is the 
one most usually mentioned on the monuments. Though no buildings 
remain south of Syene of any king before the 18th dynasty, except 
the mined temples of Amun-m-he and Osirtasen at Thebes, the 
Labyrinth, and the pyramids and other sepulchral monuments 
(owing, as I have stated, to the invasion of the Shepherds) ; there 
are numerous tablets on the rocks, of that early age, which are 
of greater importance for history and chronology even than the 
temples, from their giving the dates of kings* reigns, and sometimes 
from their recording their victories over foreign nations; and 


• The Egyptian trauspoBitiou of the read Apap, Some think the other 
vowel may require Papi, or Papa, to Papi to hove been a Shepherd Kin g, 
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through these we have obtained much information respeotitig the 
chronology, and the contemporaneoasness of certain kings. 

From these too we learn the change introduced by King Pofi, of 
adding a royal prenomen to his phonetic nomen. For before his 
time, each Pharaoh had simply one oval (or cartouche) containing 
his name ; and it was Papi who first added a royal prenomen, calling 
himself MakS-Papi. This innovation was followed by all succeeding 
kings ; and the prenomen was preferred for designating them, in 
preference to the name which often belonged to several kings. 
Thns the Thothmes, Amnnophs, Kemeses, and others, are more 
readily distinguished by their prenomens than by their name. 
Kings are also recognized by their banner, or square- title. The 
custom of adding the prenomen was likewise, as might be expected, 
adopted by the kings of the 9th and 11th dynasties, ruling as they 
did contemporaneously with those of the 6th ; and on a coffin of one 
of the later Enentefs of the 11th dynasty, found at Thebes, this 
second oval was added subsequently to the inscription containing 
his phonetic nomen, as in the case of Papi at Cheuoboscion. The 
last Pharaoh of the 6th dynasty was Queen Nitocris ; whose name 
is given by Manetho, and by the Turin papyrus; and with her 
ended the rule of these Memphite kings. For at this period Lower 
Egypt was invaded by the Shepherds ; who, about 700 years after 
Menes, entered the country from the north-east, and at length 
succeeded in depriving the Memphite princes of their throne. 

[Seveal/i, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Dynagties ."^ — In the mean time 12 
“ other kings ” ruled in various parts of Egypt, who were contem- 
poraries of the 6th, and of part of the 2nd and 6th dynasties ; while 
the 7th and 8th, dispossessed by tbe Shepherds, merely had a 
nominal rule in Lower Egypt ; and the 9th Heracleopollte dynasty 
held the Hermonthite district at the same time that the 11th 
2210. reigned at Thebes. Nor is it improbable that the name Heraeleo- 
polite has been substituted for Hermonthite ; and the mistake may 
be accounted for by the names of all those kings (except the last) 
beginning with the characters that constitute the title of Hercules, 
or the God of Sebennytus ; while the name of the last, Mandofp, or 
Mmtotp II., is the only one of them derived from Mandoo, or Munt, 
the God of Hermonthis, Ai^al! events it is at Hermonthis that the 
records of those kings, the Enentef) or Ntentefs, are found ; and 
their alliance with the kings of the 11th Theban dynasty is shown 
by some Enentefs having been buried at Thebes, 
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Of tile lOth dynasty of Heraeleopolites we know nothing, not 
even the names, either from hfanetho or the monuments j but the 
ovals of several kings appear in the Turin papyrus, whose deeds 
not having been such as to merit a place in history are unnoticed 
on the temples and stelae. 

13. [Eh'aenth Epiaaiy .'] — That the kings of the 9th were oontem- s.c, 22 
poraries of the 11th, or the earliest Theban, dynasty is proved by the 
fact of the last King Mmtoip 27. being mentioned on a stela of the 
Kossayr road, together with the first Amwi-MiB, whom (as Mr. 
Stnart Poole has shown) he established in the kingdom ; and an 
Etmief, one of his predeoessois, has been found by Mr, Harris in 
some Bcolptares near Shsilis with the third king of this 11th 
dynasty, Muntotp L* in an inferior position to this Theban king. 
Mvnitotf I, reigned at least forty-five years, as a stela at Turin, 
erected during his lifetime, contains the date of his forty-sixth 
year j and if not the leader of the llth, or earliest, Theban dynasty, 
this Mmtotp I. was evidently the great monarch whom the Dios- 
polite Pharaohs placed at the head of their line ; for the list of kings 
put up by Berneses II., in his temple at Thebes, has no other inter- 
vening between Menes and Ames, the leader of the 18th Theban 
dynasty. Am^, again, traces from him, as in the tomb at Thebes 
recording the members of his family and of that of Amunoph I. ; 
and Thothmes I. and III., Amunoph I. and HI., and Homs, as well 
as Seth-i and his son Berneses II., all Theban kings, mention him as 
if he were the founder of their line. 

Several stol® confirm the contemporaneousness of the kings of 
this period ; and the Turin papyrus shows that Amm-m-Jw I,, the 
last king of the llth dynasty, according to Manetho, was twice 
deposed by other kings. He was also contemporary with Kwrdnp JI. 
of the 9th ; and in the last part of his reign with Osirtagen L, the 
leader of the 12th dynasty ,-f whose 44th year coincided also with the 
2nd year of Amm-ih-he II., as the 35th year of Amun-Hi-he 11. corre- 
sponded with the 3rd of the second Osiriasw. Other synchronisms 
likewise occur, which it is not necessary to notice more fully; it is 
sufficient to show that Egypt at this period was not ruled by one 
sovereign, and that the mention in Manetho of Theban and “ other 
kings” is confirmed by the monuments; and if I have already 


* Whom I hare called Manmoph in 
the Materia Hleroglyphioa. 
t The instractioss " of Amnn-m- 


he I. to hiB eon Osirtaaen I. are pob* 
Itebed in the Records of the Post/' 
voL i. pp. H.16.— [G. B. 1876,] 
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fabnedl into certain details wliich may nppeaa: tedioas, I ^sel aa 
9^ exoose &e importance of these sjnclumiioiis reigns, And of iiwef* 
tbhig relating to the anooession of the eailj kings; rrtiidi sffl |afo- 
hkldj receire farther elucidation from the interesting papyrus in 
the poaaession of Dr. Abbott, containing ae it does the rames of a 
8ken-h-re, an Enentef, and other kings hitherto unknown to ns from 
hfrmetho and the monnmenta. 

[Twelfth Bynastj/.] — The Oeirtaaeiu and were power- 14. 

fnl kings ; and Osirtasen I. is shown by the remains of temples he 
founded to have ruled the whole of Egypt, from the Delta to the 
second cataract: — an obelisk of bis still stands at Heliopolis; a 
fallen one is in the Fydom ; and his name appears in the oldest 
portion of the great temple of Eamak at Thebes, in a mined temple 
opposite Eileitbyias, and in another near Wady Halfeb. Sepnlcbral 
stelse bearing bis name have also been found in the Necropolis of 
Abydos, and historical ones in other places; and he even ex- 
tended his conquests into Ethiopia. A stela of the 28th year of 
Amuti~m-he II. was found at a watering-place in the desert near 
Kossayr, recording bis conquests over the people of Fount, and 
another of Osirtasen 11. at the same place, which was probably con- 
nected with the trade of the Bed 8ea; and though the third 
Osirtasen has not left the same number of monuments as the first of 
that name, yet many of his stelse are found at Mount Sinai, the 
Kossayr road, the first cataract, and other places; and it is a 
curious fact, that he is treated as a god by some of the kings of the 
18th dynasty, as by Tbothmes III. at Semneb, and by Thothmes 
IV. at Amada in Lower or Egyptian Ethiopia. 

It is difficult to assign a reason for this unusual honour ; but 
even though the first Osirtasen was the original Sesostris, there may 
have been some erents connected with Ethiopia which led to the 
great respect paid to the memory of the third Osirtasen, and which 
even gave him a claim to the name of that renowned conqueror ; 
and the peculiar sanctity he enjoyed accords with Manetho’s account 
of Sesostris, that “ he was considered by the Egyptians the first (or 
greatest) after Osiris.” The title “good” introduced into one of 
ihe variations of his name, may also have reference to this excel- 
lence ; and it is possible that his conquests in Ethiopia in his 8th 
year, and the establishment of the Egyptian frontier at Semneh, 
together with his successes over the Negroes, may have made him 
conspiouons as a conqueror as well as a benefactor of his country ; 
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Kfljt it is to this Besostm th«t Herodotfos s^ppeara reallj to alltule, 
whsB he sajg he was the first king who ruled in Ethiopia. 

15- The acts of the next king mentioned by Manetho accord still 
more coirectly with what we leam from the monuments; and his 
Lachsres, or Labans, “ who built the Labyrinth as a tomb for him- 
sdf in the Arsinbite nome,” is evidently the Amm-m-he III. whose 
seme has been found by Dr. Lepsins in that building. Some hare 
thought the name Labans to be the origin of labyrinth ; but it is 
more probable that the reading in Manetho, luV t,> M/uifis, should 
be iitV tr Si MSfiii ; for ho was the Moeris of the Labyrinth, and 
doubtless of the lake also; and the observations of ibe annual 
inundationB at Semneh, made by Aman-fA-he III., confirm the belief 
that he was the king whose grand hydraulic works ennobled the 
same of Moaria • These last show that Amm-m-he's dominion 
extended from Ethiopia to the neighbourhood of Memphis. The 
governors of nomea in central Egypt were also appointed at this 
period by the Pharaohs of the 12th dynasty, as we leam from the 
tombs of Beni Haaaan and El-Beraheh ; where the names pf the two 
first Osirtasens are found. In a tomb near El-Bersheh is given the 
mode of drawing a colossus on a sledge, with gardening and other 
scenes ; and the caves of Beni Hassan are well known for the 
numerous paintings that illustrate so fully the manners and customs 
of the Egyptians, and for the character of their early architecture, 
with its fluted columns,— the prototype of the Greek Doric. 

The oldest date, on the monuments, of Oeirtasm Lf (the Seson- 
chdsis of Manetho), is his 44th year; of Amun-fn-he II. (Ammene- 
mes), his 35th ; of Oeirtaam II , his Srd ; of Onrtasm III., his 14th ; 
and of Amm-m-he III., his 44th : showing that of Manetho’s dates, 
which are 46, 38, 48, 8, and 8 years, the two last are far too little, 
and that no reliance can be placed upon them ; but his order of 
these kings, Ammeuemes, or Amm-m-he I , being the last of the 
11th, and Sesonchosis, or Osirtasen I., the Ist of the 12th dynasty, 
is confirmed by the monuments and the Turin papyrus. 

16. [Thiiieenth Theban, and Fourteenth Xenie, Dynashes.] — The sue- b.c. 1860. 

• It was probsMy from tie higher way See u. ' oh. m. aod App. CH. 
level of the Nile above Silsibe that the ir. 4 

canal first led the water to the Lake t The two signs hegmnaig his name, 

Keens (and to the general tank system sad that of Osina, may be a doable s ; 
of Bgypt) in the time of this king ; and hence Ssiris, or Sins, would stand 
the river ofiering a greater fall of for s, m 8eih\ Sais, Siout, &o., have 
water before the rocks of Silsihs gave I the double s. 
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Cwding Hebou dynasty, tliB 13th, appears to have heen depn^ed of 
ita authority, even at Thebes ; and the disooTery of the ova& of 
these tings in Ethiopia, many of whom had the Ethiopian nwne 
Sabaco, together with the evidence of the old monuments of Aninn- 
m-he 1. and Osirtaeen I. having been thrown down at Thebes, argoe 
that they took refuge in Ethiopia when the Shepherds advanced 
into Upper Egypt, and seized its capital. Manetho indeed relates 
that the Shepherd-kings Tnade long and constant attacks on the 
Egyptians ; which the Pharaohs of the llth dynasty were stiD able 
to withstand ; for one of them, Amnn-ia-he III. (as I have just 
stated,), retained all middle Egypt, including the modem Fydom ; 
and it'was probably not till the reign of his second snccessor, the 
Skemiophrifl of Manetho, the last of the llth dynasty, that the 
Thebaid fell into their hands. This, their gradual conquest of the 
country, will account for different periods having been assigned to 
it, and to the duration of their rule. And the flight of the Egyp- 
tian kings into Ethiopia is evidently the origin of the story told by 
Manetho, of a similar event; though his copyists, to suit their own 
purposes, have attributed to a different cause, and to the later period 
of “Amenophis," what really happened during the Shepherd in- 
vasion. Of the 14th dynasty, of Xoites, no names are given either 
by Manetho or the monuments: though they appear to be men- 
tioned in the Turin papyrus. 

h.r. 2031. [Fifteenth, Siideenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties — Shepherds.] — 17. 
These invaders constituted the 15th, 16th, and l"th dynasties of 
Manetho ; and the statement that the 17th was composed of an equal 
number of Shepherds and Theban kings is evidently erroneous. 
Their occupation of Egypt was probably owing, not to a mere love of 
conquest, but to the desire of maintaining a right they claimed to 
the throne, through marriages with the family of the Pharaohs, or 
to an invitation from some one of the inferior Egyptian princes who 
had been dispossessed of his government ; and either of these causes 
would account for their having obtained possession of part of Lower 
Egypt “ without a battle,” and for their having received assistance 
from some of the Egyptians. Eor was their rule like that of 
a people who had entered the country for the Sake of conquest ; 
their religion was different, and they treated that of the Egyptians 
with disrespect ; but tbey were at one time on terms of amity with 
some of the kings of other parts of Egypt; and they so augmented 
the power of the country they governed, that on their expulsion. 
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Egypt, instead of having snffered nnder their rale, rose immediately 
to that floarishing condition it enjoyed under the Pharaohs of the 
I8fi dynasty. But though the power of Egypt was not diminished, 
the people naturally regretted their native piteces ; and even if all 
the cmeltiea said to have been perpetrated by these foreigners were 
exaggerated, still their usurpation, and the contempt with which 
they treated the religion of Egypt, made their rule odious and 
insupportable ; so that the name of Shepherd continned for ever to 
be “ an abomination nnto the Egyptians.” 

It is not easy to determine what race of people they were ; and 
they have been variously pronounced to he Assyrians, Scythians, 
Cushites (or Ethiopians) of Asia, Phoenicians, or Arabians. Mane- 
tho calls them “ PhcBuicians,” and shows them not to have been 
from Assyria, when he says they took precautions against “ the 
increasing power of the Assyrians ; ” and the cliaracter of “ Shep- 
herds ” accords far better with that of the people of Arabia. Inde^ 
the name Eyk-toe may be translated “ Shepherd," or “ Arab, kings;” 
hyh being the common title “king,” or “mler,” given even to the 
Pharaohs on the monuments, and shos, signifying “ shepherd,” or 
answering to Shaso, “ Arabs.” How any of the Arabians had suffi- 
cient power to invade, and obtain a footing in, Egypt, it is difficult 
to explain ; but it is well known that a people from Arabia, called 
Fhoitvkicm* or the red race, who were originally settled on the 
Persian Gulf, invaded Syria, and took possession of the coast ; and 
similar successes may have afterwards attended their invasion of 
Egypt, especially if aided by the alliance of some of its princes. 
The statement too of Amos (ix. 7), that the Philistines of Syria 
came from Caphtor t (which was a name applied to Egypt), may 
relate to this subsequent passage of another body of Phcenicians 
into Syria, after their expulsion from Egypt. 

Having held possession of Egypt 611 (or, according to the 
longest date, 625) years, the Shepherds were driven out by Amis, 
or Amosis, the first king of the 18th dynasty ; and the whole of the 
country was then united under one king, who justly claimed the 
title of Lord of “ the two regions,” or “ Upper and Lower Egypt.” 


* If the Phcenicians are Hamitee 
and CnshitoB, their coming from Arabia 
will accord with their being thought 
Arabiana, and with the “second” 
invasion of Egypt by a Cushite race 


(in&a, § 23). 

t Copthor, or KebtHor, was the old 
name of Coptos. (See ch. 16, n. ® 
Book ii.) 
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I'Ma tbai time the ermite mez^tbned bf HaBetho, and his sncwe^ 
fltcni o{ kings, freed from the confusion of oontempmrj reigns, 
migbi imve been dear and sa;^gfactoT;’, bad it not been for the 
errors (often pnrposeij) introdsoed b^ his eopjists, who endea- 
voured to niiT np the account of the sojourn of the Israelites, and 
their Dxodns, with the history of the Shepherds ; and the sinularitj 
oi the names Amosis and Tethnffiiis ( A a hme s,* or Ajn^ and 
Thothmes), added to the confusion, 

M. 1620. [EigUsenth Di/nasti/.]— iWth the eighteenth dynasty commences 1(3. 
a more oontinnons monumental history of ligypt ; but there is no 
authority from Manelho or the monuments for dividing the history 
of Egypt into the “ old, middle, and new kingdoms : " nor yrj|B the 
whole of the country mled l^Heh king of the different dyobsties 
in suooeeeion, during the period that elapsed from Menes to Amosis. 

Egypt Jmd long been preparing to free its^ from the yoke of the 
Shepherds; and weakened 1^ successive defeats, and opposed to 
the united forces of the Thebaid and Ethiopia, under the energetic 
guidance of Amosie, these foreigners were unable to maintain their 
authority in the country ; and an inscription of the 22nd year of 
Amosis, in the quarries of Misarah, saying that stones had been 
out there by his order for the temple of Pthah at Memphis, as well 
as for that of Amun at Thebes, proves that Lower Egypt had 
already been recovered from them. In the tomb at Eileithyias, of a 
capfaip of the fleet of the same name as the king (Aahmes), that 
officer is said to have gone to Tanis during his reign ; so that the 
Shepherds must then have been expelled from the whole of the 
country ; and Apion (according to Clemens) shows the Hyksos were 
driven from Avaris, their last stronghold, by Amee. This appears 
to be confirmed by the inscription at Eileithyias, and by Manetho’s 
stating that Tethmosis (improperly put for Amosis) reigned 25 years 
after their departure. 

During his reign mention is first made of the horse on the monu- 
ments ; from which fact, and from its being often designated by the 
Semitic name SAs, showing that it came from Asia, it has been sup- 
posed that it was first introduced by the Shepherd-kings. If so, 
they may have been in a great degree indebted for their snccessful 
invasion of Egypt to their horses and chariots ; and if they conferred 
this boon on the Egyptians, they may be looked upon as their bene- 

• Aahmefi, lohmes, or Amts, from which were made the names of Amosis 
and Amasis. 
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iltificm and ihe i^tUeS of their fotnre poirer. Certain it is ihitit 
n^iiher at As tombs aboat the pjwmids, nor at Beni Eassan, la 
there any indication of the horse,* thongh the animals of the 
country are so nmnerons in their paintings j and it is singnia* that 
in after times Egypt should be the country whence horses were im- 
ported into Syria by Solomop-’l' traders ; and at Ae time of Ao 
invasion by Sennacherib it was In Egypt that the Jews were said to 
put their trust “ for chariots and for horeemen.” 

Amis apparently claimed his right to Ae Theban throne from 
Mmiotp I. (as already stated), t as his successor Amunoph 1. Ad 
from Sken-K-r^ a later hing of Ae llA dynasty; and Amunoph I. 
is fre^ently represented with a queen, Amia^mfri-are, who 
appeals to ^ve been the wife of Am&, and one of AO holy women 
devoted to Ae service j|f the God of yhebas.^ She even had the 
office, held only by priests, of pouring out libations to ASWmi and 
a tablet found by Mr. Harris repicsente Amnno]A I- fostei- 

child of this queen, at whose court Mr. Birch supposes Aat Amh 
took refuge, while preparing to erpBl the Shepherds. Indeed it is 
the marriage of Anies with her which is thought to have united the 
two families of Ae 13A and 18th dynasties. There was also 
anoAer queen of Amea, called AahStp, a white woman and an Egyp- 
tian, who is represented with Ae black Amcs-nofi-i’fin' on the same 
monuments, at Thebes, and in the British Musenm, but in an infe- 
rior position ; and this is readily explained by Ae greater import- 
ance of the Ethiopian princess. 

The perfect freedom of Ae country from all further attempts of s-v- I'tSS. 
Ae Shepherds enabled Amunoph I. to extend his dominions beyond 
the frontier ; and succeeding kings of this dynasty added to his con- 
quests both in Africa and Asia. It is also evident § that in his 
reign the Egyptians had already adopted the five intercalary days 
to complete the year of 3G5 days j| ; as well as the 12 hours of day 
and night ^ ; and arches of crude brick are found at Thebes bearmg 
his name, which proves that they were in common use in tombs at 
that period ; thongh all these three were doubtless of much earlier 

• See note ® on ch. 108, Book ii. Thebee, sow in the Mnseum at Ttunn, 

+ Supra, § 13. bearing hie name. 

j Queens seem to have taken this || See'Appendix to Book ii. cu. ii. 
office after the death of their husbands, on the use of the year of 385 days. 

Ames-nofri-ar^ is styled Goddess. ^ On a mammy case at Leyden, 
wife of Amnn.'’ having bis name. 

§ From a sepnlohral box from 
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date than the era of Amnnoph. He also added some sew ehanWe 
to the great temple of Ksmak; and his name freqnestlf oocare at 
Thebes, espeoisUf in tomhe belonging to individuals who lived is 
his reign. 

The names of the kings of the 18th dynasty agree pretty well 
with those in Manetho ; bat not sufficiently to show that wo can 
rely implicitly on him for those in other dynasties, where the monu- 
ments fail ns as guides ; for his second king, Chebron, is not found 
on the monuments, and there is some nncertainty abont others even 
in this dynasty. 

B,a 1478. Thothmes I., the successor of Amnnopb, has left an inscription 
at Tomhos, in Ethiopia, recording his conquests over the Kahei 
(negroes) in his 2nd year ; and the captain of the fleet already men- 
tioned, who was in the service of the Pharaohs from Am^s to 
Thothmes II., records his having captured 21 men, a horse, and a 
chariot, in the land of Naharayn, or Mesopotamia; so that the 
Egyptians must now have extended their arms far beyond their own 
frontier. And when we find that Thothmes I. ruled over the land 
of the nine bows, or Libya, we are not surprised that it should form 
part of his dominions, since Manetho shows that the Libyans were 
already under the rule of Egypt as early as the 3rd dynasty. At 
Thebes he made additions to the great temple of Kamak, where one 
of his obelisks is still standing ; and other monuments at Thebes 
bear his name, as well as that of Thothmes 11., who made some 
small additions to the temple of Karnak. But little notice is given 
of the warlike deeds of the second Thothmes, beyond his main- 
tenance of the Egyptian rule in Ethiopia. 

B 0 . 1463 . Jlia successor, Thothmes III., made himself far more conspicuous 
by the numerous buildings he erected in Thebes, and throughout 
Egypt, and by his foreign conquests. But in the early part of 
their reigns, both these princes (the second and third Thothmes) 
were associated on the throne with Queen Amuiunau-het, who 
appears to have enjoyed far greater consideration than either of 
them, probably owing to her having the office of regent. For not 
only are monuments raised in her own name, but she is represented 
dressed as a man, and alone presenting offerings to the gods. Such 
indeed was her importance, that she has been supposed to be a 
princess who conquered the country, perhaps even Semiramis, — 
who is said by Clemens {Strom, p. 397) to have governed Egypt ; or, 
at least, to have had a more direct right t} the throne than the 
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Thothmea ; and hw titJo “ Uhetut in the foreign land," • is singu- 
larly in accordance with the eipreasion Uben-re, or Ubn-re, “the 
shilling snn,” discovered by Layard on a fragment at Nineveh, 
bearing that title of the sun in hieroglyphics. She was however an 
Egyptian princess ; and probably the Amensis of Manetho, who is 
represented to have been the sister of Amenophis, and to have 
reigned nearly 22 years. 

Thothmes III. having attained the requisite age for mounting the 
throne, enjoyed a greater share of the royal power, and his name 
was admitted, together with that of Amun-nou-het, on some of her 
later monuments ; still he only held an inferior position, and he 
never obtained the chief authority as king daring her lifetime. 
On a statue of this period she is called his “ sister ; ” f but she was 
probably only so by an earlier marriage of his father ; and such 
was the hatred borne by Thothmes against her, that after her death 
ho ordered her name to bo erased from her monuments, and his own 
to be sculptured in its stead. But this was not alway.s done with 
the care required to conceal the alterations ; and sentences of this 
kind frequently occur : “ King Thothmes, she has made this work 
for her father Amun.” He succeeded, however, in having her name 
omitted from the list of kings ; and she is not mentioned even in 
those put up at a later time by Ecmeses II. at Thebes and Abydus. 
The moat remarkable of her monuments were the great obeliaka at 
Kamak, the largest erected at Thobes, one of which is still stand- 
ing ; and on the opposite side of the Nile she embellished the tomb, 
or rock-temple, of Thothmes I., beneath tho cliffs of the Assasedf, 
erecting before it a granite gateway, and making many other exter- 
nal additions to its courts; and numerous monuments were put up 
by her in other parts of Egypt. She ruled at least 15 or 16 year8,J 
and alone apparently during some portion of that time ; but there is 
a difficulty in determining the duration of these reigns, and the 
relationship of the two Thothmes. Tho Third ruled for a short 
time after her death ; and though he commenced hi.s reign after she 
had mounted the throne, he probably included the reign of Amnn- 
nou-het in his own. 


* On a Bcarabsens in my possesBion, 
found at Thebes. (For that of Nim- 
roud, see the Transactions of the 
B. 6. of Literature, 2nd series, voL 
iii. p. 176.) 

f Kow in the British Museum j 


found at Thebes. 

t Her 16th year is found ou a 
tablet in W. Ma^hfira, giren by 
Laborde, and on the great obelisk at 
Kamak. 
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The reign of Thothmes III. is one of the most remarkaMe in the 20. 
history of the Pharaohs.* He extended his arms far into Ama, 
from which he received a large tribute, brought to Egypt by the 
chiefs of the nations he had triumphed over ; and who, as was the 
custom of those days, often agreed to make this acknowledgment of 
their defeat without yielding up their country to the victorious 
enemy as a conquered province; f and the successes obtained by 
Thothmes over the Fomit J (a nation of Arabia), the Kufa (supposed 
to be the people of Cyprus), the Bot-h-no, and the Southern Ethio- 
pians, are commemorated on the monuments of Thebes. The exact 
position of these countries cannot be easily determined, but they 
are evidently far from the confines of Egypt ; and the elephant and 
bear, horses, rare woods, bitumen, and the rich gold and silver 
vases, brought by the Eot-h-no ; the ebony, ivory, and precions 
metals, by those of Pomii ; the gold and silver vases of the Kufa ; 
and the camoleopards, apes, ostrich feathers, ebony, ivory, and gold 
in dust, ingots and rings, from Ethiopia, show the distance from 
which they were brought, ns well as the richness of the tribute. 

The tight dresses, the long gloves, the red hair and blue oyes of the 
Bot-'n-im § also proclaim them to be of a colder climate than Syria ; 
though the jars of bitumen (or “ sift," answering to the Arabic zift) 
appear to place them in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. II The beauty of their silver, gold, and porcelain vases, at all 
events point them out as a people far advanced in luxury and taste. 

Other victories are also recorded, in the groat tompio of Kamak, 
over the people of Asia ; and besides the BoUh-iin, the neighbouring 
Naharayn (Mesopotamia), Siwjar, and other countries are mentioned 
as having paid him tribute ; and he is represented to have “ stopped 
at Ntnieu (Nineveh), when he set up his stela in Naharayn, having 
enlarged the confines of Egypt.” ^ 


* Several most important inscrip- 
tions belonging to the time of this 
Icing have been recently published in 
the “ lleoordB of the Past,” vol. ii. pp. 
19-64.— [G. K. 1875.] 
t In some cases a cmntry may have 
been called conquered (by the Egyp- 
tians, Aasyrians, or othors), when in 
fact a victory had only been gained over 
its army ; pcrhnps even when that 
army was beyond its own frontier. 

7 There appears to be a Fount of 
Bontbem, and snotber of Northern 


Arabia. Sep note ^ oh. 102, and 
note -, oh. 108, Book ii, 

§ See the costumes of those and 
other pi-ople in woodcuts in note on 
ch. 61, Book vii, 

II See below, p. 368. 

^ For an account of the conquests 
of Thothmes 111, see Birch’s annals of 
that king in the Archasologia, vol, 
xixv. pp, 116.166. Sir H. Kawlinson 
believes that the places here men- 
tioned were all in Western Mesopo- 
tamia, not far from the Euphrates- 
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iMlded by the Bimilarity of the namee Aahmes atid Thoihnu (and 
perhaps still more by Aah, “ the moon,’' being a oharacter of Thoth), 
Josephns makes Manetho say that Tethmosis, or “ Thnmmosis, the 
son of Misphragmnthosia,” drove out the Shepherds ; bnt in 
another quotation from the same historian, he shows that Teth- 
mosis was no other than the first king of the 18th dynasty; and 
we have already seen from the acts of Am^s, and his immediate 
successors, that Egypt was already freed from those enemies long 
before the accession of Thothmes III. and his Asiatic conquests.* 

The great additions he made to Karnak, and other temples in 
Thebes, and the remains of monuments bearing his name at Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis, Coptos, Ombos, and other cities in different parts 
of Egypt, show how much was done by Thothmes III. to beautify 
them, and to commemorate the glories of his reign ; and the style, 
as well as the high finish of his sculptures, were not much surpassed 
at any subsequent period. Indeed he seems to have taken a delight 
in architecture, like Adrian in later times ; and he has left more 
monuments than any Pharaoh except the second Remeses. And 
though, in the reversed capitals and cornices of the columnar hall 
behind his granite sanctuary at K8rnak,t he displayed a caprice 
consistent neither with elegance nor utility, the pure style of his 
other monuments shows that (like the imperial architect), though 
occasionally whimsical, he was not deficient in good taste. 

It was during his reign that the two obelisks were made, which 
at a later period were transported to Alexandria ; two others are 
mentioned at Thebes, dedicated to the Sun, which no longer remain; 
that now standing at Constantinople was also made by him ; and 
the handsome one which is now at S. Giovanni Laterano, in Rome, 
bears his name in the central, and that of Thothmes IV. in the 
lateral, lines. Of his other monuments a very remarkable one is 
the chamber called “ of the Kings ” at Karnak, where he is repre- 
sented making offerings to sixty of his predecessors ; and not only do 
stone fragments, but the remains of crude brick enclosures, bear 
witness to the number of hi.s buildings that once stood at Thebes. 
There are indeed more bricks bearing his name than that of any 
other king ; and it is in the tomb, where the tribute before men- 
tioned is recorded, that the curious process of brick-makiug is 


• Above, § 18. , . 

f This eanctuftty was rebuilt by 


Ptolemy, in the name of Philip 
Arideos. 
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repMsented, wliich taUieB so exactly with that described in Exodus.* 
His orals also appear far more commonly on the smaller scambiei 
than that of any other Pharaoh ; and he is remarkable for the ^reat 
variety in the mode of writing' his name, of which I have more than 
thirty variations. 

In Ethiopia his principal temples were those of Semneh and 
Amada ; to the latter of which Thothmes IV. made some additions ; 
and at both places their predecessor, Osirtasen III., of the 12th 
dynasty, received divine hononrs.f The two temples of Semneh 
were built at the beginning of his reign ; and as offerings to the 
temple made in his second year are there recorded, without the 
name of Amun-non-het, Thothmes III. must have been reigning 
alone ; which shows that his regnal years were reckoned from her 
death, and were not included in their joint reign ; and this would 
be consistent -with the fact of his having been very young when 
first associated with her on the throne. His first campaign, how- 
ever, not occurring till his 22nd regnal year, would argue against it, 
at least on other occasions, and would require him to have reckoned 
also the years of his divided rule ; and his conquests in Asia, men- 
tioned in the great tablet at Karnak, date in his 29th, 30th, and 
83rd years ; though the first of them is styled his 5th expedition. 
His 6th, in his 30th year, was against the Rot-n-uo. In his 33rd 
year ho appears to have defeated the people of Lemanon also, who 
continued the same war ; and this fact, and the name of Ninieu 
(Nineveh), occurring with that of Naharayn, and that of the Tahoe, 
in the same neighbourhood, argue that “ Lemanon ” represents a 
country further inland than Mount Lebanon.J It is followed by 
the land of Singar ; and though the mention afterwards of the Asi, 
supposed to be Is, bringing bitumen, appears to place these people 
lower down the Euphrates, § it is probable that most of them lived 
higher up to the North-west. Lemanon is also coupled with the 
Rot-h-no, on a monument of the first 

The length of the reign of Thothmes III. was far greater than is 
represented by Manetho, being about 47 years ; and the dates of his 

43rJ and 47th years are found on the monuments ; but this difier- 
^ ‘ 


* See note ’ on oh. 136, Book ii. 

See above, § 14. 

X See above, § 20, and below, § 26, 
note. 

I Herod, i. 179 j PHn. vxxv. 61. Is 
(UiB, or Hit) is nearly halfway be- 


tween Babylon and Carchemish. 

I) The chiefs of the B-ot-h.no are 
said to serve the Ring of Egypt with 
their labour (bodies, or members), 
catting down trees in Lemanon. 
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eftce xaay be attributed to hie bBTisg shared the kingdom -nith 
Amnn-non-bet and his brother ; thongh the dates oC Manetho are 
very nncertain from yarions causes, and from the inaconracy of his 
copyists. Towards the latter part of his reign Thothmes appears to 
hare associated his son, Amunoph II., on the throne ; * but this king 
was not remarkable for his conquests, or the monuments he erected. 

He made some additions to the great temple of Amnn at Karnak ; 
and enlarged that of Amada in Nnbia, which was completed by his ® 1<H4. 
son and successor, Thothmes IV. ; and here, on a stela dated in his 
3rd year, Amnnoph has recorded his victories over the Upper Rot- 
h-no, and the Ethiopians. His name also occurs on a fallen block 
at the Isle of Sai, as well as that of the third Thothmes. 

Thothmes IV. has left few monuments worthy of note, except the a.c. 1410. 
great sphinx at the pyramids, which hears his name, and appeal's to 
have been cut out of the rock by his order ; and here again a simi- 
larity of name led Pliny to consider it the sepulchre of Amasis. 

21. After the two short reigns of Amnnoph II. and Thothmes IV., 1408. 
Amnnoph III. succeeded to the throne ; but thongh he calls himself 
“ the son of Thothmes IV., the son of Amnnoph II.,” there is reason 
to believe that he was not of pare Egyptian race, and his mother, 

Queen Maut-m^ehoi, was probably a foreigner. His features differ 
very much from those of other Pharaohs ; and the respect paid to 
him by some of the “ Stranger-kings,” one of whom (Atin-re- 
Bakhan) treats him as a god in the temple founded by Amnnoph at 
Soleb in Ethiopia, seems to confirm this, and to argue that he was 
partly of the same race as those kings who afterwards usurped the 
throne, and made their rule and name so odious to the Egyptians. 

Their attachment to the memory of Amnnoph is also shown by the 
great respect they paid to his widow, Queen Taia, whose name some 
of their queens adopted ; and in one place a Queen Taia is seated 
opposite Bakhan, and in another is admitted by him “ to look at the 
flabellum of the Bun.”t The worship too of the sun, with rays 
terminating in human hands, represented on a stela of Amnnoph at 
Asonau, appears to indicate a connection between them; J for it was 
the very worship established by those Strangers, 

It is probably to this usurpation that Manetho alludes when b» 


• A stela in the Leyden Museum, 
t Lepsius, Denk. Abth. iii. Bl. 100, 
101 . 

X There is, however, an instance of 


the San so represented in the time of 
Sethi, the father of Hemeses II. , on a 
etela on the Koesayr road. 
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Speaks of tKe second invosloii of after tke Sbepkord time ; 

sknd tlie flight of Amunophis into Ethiopia is a mistake wising fiopi 
the previous flight of a king of another name when the Shepherds 
advanced into the Thebaid. The sending of the leprous persons to 
the sulphur springs on the east hank of the Nile is also a misrepre- 
aeatation of some real event ; and that it was not a mere fable is 
proved by the recent discovery of those springs at Helwiin. 

Certain it is that the Stranger-kings did not obtain the throne till 
after the death of Amnnoph III. ; and that his power and conquests 
were very eitensivo is proved by the monuments, and by the 
records of victories, left by him throughout the valley of the Nile 
At Thebes he added considerably to the great temple of Kamak, 
and built the principal part of that of Luxor, which is remarkable 
for its size and beauty : he also erected a very elegant one on the 
opposite hank, rendered famous by the two large sitting Colossi of 
its droviof, or paved approach, one of which has long been known 
as the “ vocal Memnon.” It woe perhaps to connect these bis two 
temples, on the opposite sides of the river, that he made the “royal 
street” mentioned in the Theban papyri. He also adorned the 
island of Pllephantind with small but highly-finished temples; and 
besides that of Sedinga, he built the beautiful temple of Soleh in 
Ethiopia, on the columns of w'hich he registered the names of the 
many nations ho had vanquished in Africa and Asia ; thereby pro- 
claiming that he not only extended bis conquests still further south, 
but tliat he had pushed the dominion of Egypt at least as far 
as Soleb Among the Asiatic names are Pownt, Cnrchemish, the 
fort of Ateih (or Kadesli ?), Naharayn (Mesopotamia), and many 
others. 

From this being a complete record of his conquests, we may con- 
clude that the temple of Soleh was erected towards the latter part 
of his reign ; but in one of the temples at Semneh he had previously 
put up a ms™oria] of his victories over the negroes (Naksi), in 
which the Abhet and others are mentioned ; and Semneh being then 
the frontier fortress on that side, it was considered a suitable place 
for such a record.* The mode of noticing his successes is charac- 
teristic ; -we read of “ living captives 160 head, children 110 head, 

negroes 350 head negroes 55 bead, children 265 head, total 

living 740 head . . . 300 head . . . living head 1052 . , . Though 


* Brought thence by the Duke of 
Northumberland, as well as his lions 


from Qebel Berkel, and now iu the 
Sritieli Museoxus 
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he extended hu arms maoh tnrther soath thaa Soleh, and passed 
l^apata, or Gehel Berkel, his lions which were foand there were not 
placed by him in that city, bat were originally at Soleb, as the in- 
scription npon them shows, and were afterwards takm by Tirhaka 
to adorn his Ethiopian capital ; and on one of the large scarabeei, 
so often need by him as records, he msfkcs “ his southern frontier 
KUiee (Kmu or Kalaa),* and his northern Naltaro/yn (Mesopotamia).” 
In this same record t the name of his queen Taia is, as usual, intro- 
duced with his own ; and the marked respect he always paid her 
might have justified the notion of his having been indebted to her 
for his throne, had not the name of her father Ainia, and of her 
mother Tuia, been mentioned without any signs of royalty. The 
custom of using these large searabmi as records was much adopted 
by Amunopb III. ; and one of them states tbe number of lions he 
slew on a particular occasion, as amounting to 1 02 ; and another 
describes a tank he made, 3700 cubits long and 700 cubits broad, 
for Queen Taia. ' 

Besides the remarkable fact that the features of Amuuoph III. 
differed so much from those of tbe Egyptians, bis tomb at Thebes 
is placed in a valley apart from those of the other Pharaohs, and in 
company with that of one of the ” Stranger-kings ” who has 
been variously called Skltai, JEeea, Oaieo, and At, whose wife appears 
also to have been a Tata, and who was probably the first of the 
seven who sueceeded Amunoph III. on the throne. For it was at 
his death that they ruled, mostly with very short reigns ; and the 
only ones of note were the second of them, Amnn-To6nb, and the 
sixth, Atin-re-Bakhan. The former has introduced his name into 
the temple of Luxor, afterwards erased by King Horus ; his name 
and sculptures occur in a rock-tomb behind the Red Convent near 
Itfoo ; and ho is represented in a tomb at Koorna as rooeiving the 
visit of a princess of Ethiopia, with a rich tribute from that country. 
The other, who seems to Imve changed his name from Amunoph IV. 
to Atin-re-Bakhan, shows, from the number of monuments of his 
time at Tel-el-Amama, Apollinopolis-parva, Thebes, and Memphis, 
that his reign was long, and that he extended the arms of Egypt 
into foreign lands, Tel-el-Amama (supposed to be Psinaula) was 
the capital or royal city of these princes ; but after their expulsion 


• If this was ColoS, it was about + One in mj- possession, and another 
100 miles to tbe £. or E.If.Ei. of copied by ^sellmi, mention her 
Axmn. father. 
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iti iemplea were ntterlf destroyed by the Bgyptiaiis, as was eveiy 
record ot these princes thronghont the country ; and King Horns has 
need the stones of their naonnmente, at Thebes, in the constmction 
of the pyramidal towers which he pnt np cm the S. side of the great 
temple of Kamak. 

The tyranny of these kings, and the change they made in the 23. 
religion, rendered them odious to the Egyptians ; for they not only 
introduced real sun-worship, to the utter disregard of all the deities 
of Egypt, but banished Amun, the great god of Thebes, from the 
Pantheon ; and committed those offences against the religion attri- 
buted by Manetho to the Shepherds. But, in order in some measure 
to reconcile the priesthood to the change, they adopted one of the 
forms and names of the sun already acknowledged by the Egyp- 
tians ; and Atiu-re, the solar disc, an ancient character of Be, was 
selected by them as their god ; and this was partly from its repre- 
senting the physical sun, which they theni.selvDS worshipped, and 
partly perhaps from its name resembling that of their own deity. 
For that they were a foreign race, and not, as Dr. Lepsius supposes, 
Epfyptians who introduced a heresy into the religion of their 
country, is sufficiently evident from their peculiar features and 
strangely formed bodies ; and it is not improbable that they were 
Asiatic Cushites, or Ethiopians, who from intermarriage with the 
Egyptian royal family claimed the throne they usurped ; and thoir 
despotic rule is shown by the abject manner in which the soldiers 
and other.s in their service were obliged to crouch before them. 
These Cushites would accord with the Ethiopians said by Eusebius 
“ to have come from the river Indus, and to have settled in Egypt ” 
in the time of Amunoph ; though we are not to suppose that they 
came from the country said to belong to that race to the east of 
Persia, but rather from the Ethiopia of southern Arabia, known in 
after times as Sheba ; and if this be true, it may account for the 
Thebans pointing out the statue of Amunoph to the Greeks when 
they inquired after “ the Ethiopian Memnon.” If Amunoph III. 
was related to that foreign race, he did not become unpopular by 
making any of those religious changes which rendered Bakhan* 
and others so hateful to the Egyptians ; and Horns, who appears to 
have been a son ot Amunoph, may have reconciled them to his rule 

• Atin-re-Bakhan, or Akhen-Atin- period j the latter accords with Aken- 
re the votdixy of Atin-re"). Tb© cheres, placed at the end of th© I8th 
former resembles the Apachnae of dynasty. 

Maaetbo^ though assigoed to an earlier 
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bj reinstating tbe religion and expelling tbe “ Strangers ’’ from tbe 
throne. And the fact of the features of Horns being still unlike 
those of other Pharaohs will be explained by his having inherited 
from his father some little of their foreign physiognomy. Manetho's 
account of their invasion, already alluded to, is evidently the same 
as that mentioned by Diodorus, who states that “ these foreigners 
being addicted to strange rites in their worship and sacrifices, the 
honours due to the gods fell into dianse ; ” and that, “ having been 
expelled, certain select bodies of them passed over into Greece and 
other places, under the guidance of their chiefs, the most remark- 
able of whom were Danaus and Cadmus.” And the resemblance 
of the name Danaus to Toonh, Manetho’s mention of the expulsion 
of Armais or Danans from Egypt at this very period, and the story 
of Danans introducing into Argos the worship of lo (the name of 
“the moon ” in the language of the Argives and of the Egyptians), 
appear all to point to the same event. 

The duration of their rule is uncertain ; but a stone in their i.c. 1367- 
ruiued city at Tel-el-Amarna, on wbioh Thothmos IV.* is mentioned f 
by Atin-re-Bakhan, and tbe sculptures at Soleb, where Amnnoph 
III, is worshipped by him, prove that he ruled after both those 
kings ; as the destruction by Horns of the monuments of Bakhan 
and the other usurpers shows they preceded that Pharaoh, 

They are not noticed in the lists of kings given by Manetho and 
the monuments, all which make Homs the immediate suocessor 
of Amnnoph III. ; though it is possible that they may be repre- 
sented by the five kings [daced, according to some versions of 
Manetho, between Horns and the 19tli dynasty ; one of whom is the 
Armais or Danaus already noticed. Josephus, Africanns, and 
Eusebius give them as Achencherres, or Acherres ; Eathdtis, or 
Bathos; Akcnchdres, or Ghebres; Akenchcres, or Cberrfis; and 
Armais, or Danaus. 

24. The 3Gth year of Amnnoph III. is found in the sculptures, and 
he was succeeded by his son Horns (or Amun-menrHor-m-heb), who 
on a monument at Thebes mentions “the father of his fathers, 
Thothmes III.” It is at Silsilis, where he is represented nursed by 
a queen, that his features bear so much resemblance to those of 


If he was the first who married a 
prinoess of that race, this mentiwi of 
him will be explained, as well as the 


foreign features of hie son Amnnoph 
III., and of his grandson Horns. 
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Aatmopli ; * end in tlie dome place mention is made of Ua viotoiiea 
ctrer the Oush, or Ethiopians of the Nile. The selection of this spot 
for setting up his triumphal records was probably connected wifli 
the opening of new quarries, as those ornamental tablets of Amn- 
noph HI. and Pthahman at Silsilis wore with the hewing and trans- 
port of stones from that oitensive bed of sandstone, which supplied 
materials for so many temples in Upper and Lower Egypt. Homs 
made some additions to the great temple of Amnn at Thebes, and 
to other temples of Egypt ; but his reign was short ; and if in the 
36 to 38 years given to him by Manetho the whole period of the 
“ Stranger-kings ” is included, some idea may be formed of the 
duration of their rule, which was probably abont 30 years. One 
other king, named Besi-toti, or Uesi-iot, is shown by a stela found by 
M. Marictte in the Apis tomb to have followed 
Horns. He is doubtless the Rathotls or Rathbs of 
m, Manetho, according to Josephus and Afrioanns; but 
he is not noticed in the lists on the monuments. The 
18th dynasty lasted about 180 years, taking the average of Manetho’s 
' lists, or more probably 210 years; from abont the middle of the 

16th to the middle of the Mth century » c. It is probable that the 
Eiodus took place in the reign of Pthahmen. 
iu.c. 1821 INindeetUh Dyitudij ,] — With licmcsos I. bcg.an the 10th dynasty. 25. 
J ' His reign was of short duration, and the olde.st data found on the 

I monuments is his second year; but ho is remarkable as the head of 

! the house of Rcmcscs, and the leader of this distinguished dynasty. 

Ho was of a different family from Horns and Araunoph III , and 
; restored the original and pure line of the Diospolites, tracing his 

descent from Amnnoph I. and Queen Ames-nofri-ard t He has 
[ left no records of his conquests, and few monuments, except his 

• tomb at Thebes. This last however marks the new dynasty, by 

! being in a different locality from that of Amunoph III., and by 

] being the earliest one made in that valley, which was thenceforward 

* set apart as the burial-place of the Theban kings. But the defi- 

1 eioncy of his memorials was more than compensated for by those of 

kc. 1322 his son Sethi I. (Sethos) and his grandson the great Remeses, whose 


* Traces of the cnstoiiis of the 
Stranger-bugs may here 1» observed 
in the eame abject demeanour of the 
soldiers before Homs, and perhaps in 
the many emblems of life and power 
depending like rays from the sun above 


tho king. 

t In one place at Thebes, Remeses 
worships a triad oomposed of Amnn, 
Ames-nufri-ard, and their offspnng 
Amunoph L 
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long reigns yiw employed in extending the conquests of Egypt 
and in reoordi^ them on the numerons and splendid monuments 
they erected in every part of the country. And their grand 
achievements far eclipsing those of the original Sesostris, the name 
and exploits of that conqueror became transferred to Sethi (Sethos) 
and his son, both of whom were confounded with him ; and the 
resemblance of Setbos, or Sethosis, to Sesostris confirmed the error. 

In the first year of his reign Sethi overran Syria ; and in order to 
punish those people who had neglected to pay tribute to Egypt* 
during the rule of the successors of the 3rd Amiinoph, he took 
Canaan and various strongholds in the country, and re-established 
friendly relations with those who had remained faithful in their 
allegiance to Egypt. He also extended his conquests far into Asia ; 
and among tho countries, over which he triumphed, and claimed 
dominion, are the Upper and Lower Bol-h-no, Carmanda (?), 
Naharayu (Mesopotamia), and the Khita, supposed by Mr. Stuart 
Poole to be the Hittites, whose stronghold Ateshf {Ketesh or 
Kadesh), he believes to be Ashteroth-Kamaim. These last people 
are also among the vanquished nations recorded in bis sculptures at 
Karnak, as are the Shaso, or Arabs, Fount, Nahnraijv, Shigar, and 
about forty others ; among whom are tho Cushites and other people 
of Africa. Later in his reign he waged war with the Tahai, a people 
whom Thothmes III. had already forced to pay tribute ; and tho 
sculptures at Kamak show that he was then aceoinpaniod by his 
son Remeses, who after this was probably sent alone in command of 
an army against tho Arabians and Libyans, as stated by Diodorus 
(i. 53). 

AmoTig the grandest monuments left by Sethi is tho great hal] of 
Karnak, on the exterior walls of which are many beautiful sculp- 
tures recording his victories, and his personal valour in killing with 
his own hand the enemy’s chief, as well ns his return to Egypt 
amidst the acclamations of the priests and people. 

He also founded a temple on tho opposite bank to hia father 
Remeses I., which like the great hall of Kamak, and one of the 
largest buildings at Abydus, was completed by his son Remeses II., 


• Among them are the people of a 
hilly country abounding in trees, which 
from its name, Latnanon, or Henianorif 
has been supposed to be Lebanon ; 
though, from its being mentioned with 
the Eot-d-no, it appears to be further 


to the North-East, and connected with 
that people. 8e© above, § 20. 

f In tho land of Amor, Amar, or 
Omar, thought by some to be of the 
Amorites. 
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part of his reign. Many otter grand monuments bear hia name j 
and oonspicnons among these is his tomb in the valley of the hings 
at Thebes, which tor the beanfcy of its scnlptnres and of its sar- 
oophagns of oriental alabaster, as well as tor the richness of its 
coloured details, far excels the rest of those spacious sepulchres ; 
and it some others surpass it in extent, not even that of Berneses V., 
miscalled by the Greeks and Romans “ of Memnon,” and so highly 
admired by them, can be compared for beauty with the tomb of 
Bethi. His long reign and life appear to have ended suddenly ; for 
after he had completed this monument, he ordered an extra chamber 
to ho added to it, which was never finished ; and the figures left in 
outline prove that time was wanting to complete it. He is said to 
have reigned 51 or 55 years, according to Manetho ; but the monu- 
ments do not determine the number. 

The reigns of Sethi and his son may be considered the Angnstan 
age of Egypt, in which the arts attained to the highest degree of 
excellence of which they were there capable ; but as in other coun- 
tries their culminating point is sometimes marked by certain indi- 
cations of their approaching decadence, so a little mannerism and 
elongated proportion began to be perceptible amidst tbe beauties of 
this period. Still the style and finish of the sculptures, the wonder, 
fol skill in engraving the granite obelisks, the hieroglyphics of 
which are sometimes cut to the depth of three inches, and tbe grace 
of the figures (conventional as they were) far surpass those of any 
other epoch ; and the Bemesenm, or palace-temple of Remeses II., 
“ in the western suburb of Thebes ” (called the Memnonium), is by 
far the best proportioned building in Egypt, It is here too that his 
colossal statue of red granite of Syene once stood, towering above 
the roof of the temple, amidst the ruins of which it now lies pros- 
trate and broken ; and this statue was remarkable as excelling all 
others in size and in the excellence of its sculpture. He was the 
. 1811. Remeses to whom the title of “ Miamnn " was particularly applied j 
and thoDgh Berneses III. had the same title, it was in his prenomen, 
not a part of his name ; and Remeses II. has therefore the best claim 
to the name of "Remeses-Miamun.” 

Distinguished as Remeses was during the lifetime of his father, 
he became still more remarkable after the death of Sethi, by his 
extensive conquests, as well as by the numerous monuments which 
he raised throughout the country ; and it is evidently by him, rather 
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than hia father, that the great works attributed to the Qreat 
Sesostris were executed, for which Diodorus says he employed so 
many captives — a statement confirmed hy a record on the rooks at 
Aboosimbel. It was to these his monuments, in partionlar, that the 
attention of Gernmnicns was directed by the priests during his visit 
to Thebes ; and it was from them that his guides read to him the 
account of the tributes levied on foreign nations, which, in the 
words of Tacitus, were “ hand minus magnifies quam ques nnne vi 
Parthomm, ant potentia Bomana jubentnr. ” * But they were very 
properly shown to Germaniens as the memorials of Eemeses, and 
not of Sesostris. 

It is particularly in the great temples of Karnak and Luxor, and 
at the so-called Memnonium, that the victories he gained over the 
enemies of Egypt are recorded ; the most noted of which were over 
the Khita, one of whoso strongholds was protected by a double ditch, 
and by the river on which it stood. The wars waged against that 
people were long and obstinate ; and the extent of their dominions 
reaching from Syria to the Euphrates, and the large force of chariots 
and disciplined infantry they could bring into the field, rendered 
them formidable to the Egyptians in their advance into Asia. Nor 
have the sculptures failed to show tho strength of the enemy in the 
attack made upon thorn by Berneses, or the skill with which they 
drew up their army to oppose him ; and the tale of their defeat is 
graphically told by the death of their chief, drowned as he endea- 
voured to repass the river, and by the dispersion of their numerous 
chariots. This war took place in his 5th year,t as recorded at 
Thebes, and Aboosimbel ; and Romeses was probably satisfied in 
levying a tribute on that occasion, since another war broke out with 
the same people in his 9th year ; and the treaty made with the 
Khita in his 21st year, recorded at Kamak, appears also to have 
been consequent upon another campaign. 

It was during the wars with the people of Asia that Berneses 
inscribed the tablet on the rocks by the road-side above the Lyons, 


* These records no longer exist; and 
the destmotion of that part of tho 
monuments that contained them will 
explain the reason why Thothmes III., 
with fewer conquests than Berneses 
H., has left more memonale of the tri- 
butes he levied on vanquished enemies. 


t At this time he had already 
adopted the additional title, ap- 
proved of the Sun,” in his prenomen. 
The idea of there being two kings 
called Berneses, who succeeded their 
father Sethi, has long been abaudousd. 



30 mmmmuxx Enranws. 

neitr Sei:jtna in lile^ tbow of Sennacherib, an^ oStera 

ip| litter periods, pTQTe the usual coast road to have passed bj thsA. 
spot, from the age of the early Pharaohs to the time of the Bomaiis 
tmd Arabs, as it does at the present day. The tablets of Bemesm f 
were dedicated, one to Amun the Ood of Thebes, another to Pthah 
of Memphis, the other to Ha of Heliopolis ; the twoTformer tfce 
deities worshipped at the capitals of Upper and Lower Hg^t, the 
last the god after whom he was named. 

Kot only do the monuments, but several papyri, record the wars 
he waged with the people of Asia ; and it is in the Sallier papyri 
that mention is made of his war with the Khita in his 9th yea)f.|^ti '^e 
enemies the Egyptians had to contend with were mostly the same 
in the time of Berneses II. as of Thothmes III. ; and the names ofh 
the confederate people with the Khita are read by M. de Roug^ 

“ Aradm^, Masou, Patasa, Kaaehhaaeh, Oeeon, Oa/rgotmtan, Chirabe, 
Ahtan, Atesh, and Eaka.” Some of them wgre Syrian ‘|foaple ; the 
Chirabe were probably the Halebu, about HSlSb (or Aleppo), but not 
the Chalybes of Asia Minor ; and Alesh was a strong fortress in the 
land of Amar; and the African Berberi, Takronrir,^ and others whom 
he coiiqu«re<1, wore among those previously defeated by the third 
Amunoph. In some of bis northern wars Berneses was assisted by 
certain Asiatic tribes, who became allies of the Egyptians ; as the 
Shairetana, a people described as living near the sea, a lake, or some 
largo river, who continned to be in alliance with Egypt in the time 
of the third Remesos, when he extended the conquests of his pre- 
decessors ; but our limited knowledge of the geography of those 
periods prevents onr fixing the exact position of these and other 
countries, mentioned on the monuments. 

Some insight is given into tho mode of warfare of that age, as 
well as into the means of attacking and defending fortified places. || 
Tho scaling-ladder and testudo arictaria had long been in use, even 
as early as the Osirtasens of the 12th dynasty. Tho latter consisted 
of a long pike {terehra or -rfimvimv), and a covering of framework 
(vinca) supported on forked poles, which was sufficiently large to 

* M. de Sanloy is inorednlons ; bnt J See a translation of the ThirS 
they are atill there, and in hia next Sallier Papyrus m the “ Eeoords ot 
journey he may perhaps be fortunate the Past/' Tol. ii. pp. 67-78. — [Q. B, 
enough to discover them. 1875.] 

t 1 apply stelae to movable records, § Both are names used to this day* 

tablets to those on rooks and walls of j] See note ‘ on oh. 109, Book ii. 

temples. 
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hold sereral men, and served to cover thOBi as fhej mined the place, 
or made their preparations for an attaclc ; and it answered both for 
the “ teabado ad fodimdum," and for that “ qum ad congeeiionem foa- 
aarum ^aratur," mentioned by Vitruvius. While the miners were 
BO engaged, the parapets were cleared by heavy showers of arrows ; 
and the same was 4one when the pioneers (the baltagis of an eastern 
army) advanced to break in the gates of the place with their axes. 
In some of these fortified towns there was an outer, or double, or 
even a triple wall ; the ditches being furnished with bridges, as at 
the fort of the Khita represented at the Memnonium ; and the abut- 
ments^f similar bridges are found in tbe ancient forts of Egypt. 
But these were evidently made of planks, represented in the sonlp- 
jtures by a flat surface, which were removed when the garrison had 
’^fcetired within the works before a besieging force. 

It was during the repose he took between his different campaigns, 
and after their giorioui termination, that Berneses erected the many 
buildings that bear his name throughout the Valley of the Nile. 
And the stela set up in his 35th year, in the great temple of Aboo- 
simbol, was placed there long after its completion ; and speaks no 
longer of wars, but of the god, Pthah-Sokari, granting to him that 
the whole world should obey him like the Khita ; and alludes to 
his having beautified the Temple of Pthah at Memphis. Besides 
the temples and numerous statues he put up at Thebes and Memphis, 
the chief towns of each nome, and many of minor importance, were 
beautified with monuments erected by him, or in his honour ; and if 
he was really the king for whom the treasure-cities Pithom and 
Raamses * were built by the Israelites, t the unusual splendour with 
which he adorned the small temple at Tanis, where numerous granite 
obelisks bear his name, will accord with the fact of its being one of 
his favourite residences in the time of Moses, when “ marvellous 
things” were done “in the field of Zoan ” (Tanis). J Even Ethiopia 
received its share of beautiful monuments ; and the rock temples of 
Aboosimbel still excite the admiration of travellers, for the variety 
of their sculptures and the grandeur of their colossi. At Napata 
(Gebel Berkel), the capital of Ethiopia, he also erected a temple. 


* Pitfaom appears certainty to bo 
taken from the name of Thraoi, 
“Truth,” the f^oddeaa who forms port 
of the preuomeua of Homeses and hie 
father ; Eaamses (Berneses) being bis 
nomen. 


t According to the Duke of North- 
umberland’s view of the Exodns- 
period, mentioned above in § 5. 

J Psalm hum. 12, 43; Isa. lir. 
11, 13. 
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ftfterwardg enlarged by Tirhaka ; and notwithatanding the extent of 
his conquests in Asia, he did not neglect to pnsh his arms Jnnoh 
further into Upper Ethiopia, and the BondAn, than any of his prede- 
cessors. Indeed it is with surprise that we see the evidence of the 
ntunerous monuments erected by Berneses 11., even thongh those 
that remain must bear a very small proportion to the original num- 
ber ; more colossal and other statues remain of his time than of any 
other Phamoh, and the two beautiful ones discovered at Memphis 
show that he adorned the temples of the northern capital with the 
same magnificence as those of Thebes. They provu, too, that the 
Sesostris said by Herodotus to have put np the colossi at MeiqphiH 
was this Berneses. 

He also undertook the grand project of opening a canal from the 
Nile to the Bed Sea, which from the monuments on its banks was 
evidently finished by him ; and re-opened, rather than first com- 
menced, by Neeo, or by Darina, or by Ptolemy Philadelphus. This 
canal began a little above Hubastis, near the town of Patnmos 
(Pithom). It was connected with the trade of the Bed Sea ; and if 
Berneses fitted out a fleet to protect that trade, and if the same had 
before been done by the original Sesostris, the statement of Hero- 
dotus that Sesostris “ fitted out long vessels ” on that sea might apply 
to both those kings. Diodorus even pretends to state the number, 
which he reckons at 400 galleys. 

Another exten.sive work, apparently attributable to this king, was 
the wall, said by Diodorus to have been built by Sesostris, on both 
sides of the valley, at the edge of the cultivated land, with a view 
to protect the peasants and their crops from the wandering Arabs ; 
and the crude brick remains of this wall are still visible in many 
parts of tho country, particularly where it ran over the rocky ground 
on the east bank. It is now called Oisr el aijiHna, “ the old man's,” 
or “ old woman's dyke.” By this the Arabs were prevented from 
coming to the valley and obtaining com, except at certain points 
where ingress and egress were permitted ; and a small body of troops, 
or the peasants themselves, sufficed to prevent any disregard of these 
regulations. 

The partition of the lands and the canalisation of tho conntTy, 
attributed to Sesostris, would apply to the earlier king rather than 
to Berneses 11. ; thongh land surveying and all that related to the 
caxials and the river were well known in Egypt long before the age 
even of the Osirtasens, as is sufficiently proved by the sculptui'es of 
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the pyramid-period, and, if the story is to be credited, by the change 
of the course of the Nile under Men^ 

The length of his reign is consistent with the number of his monu- 
ments and the extent of his conquests ; and the mention of the 62nd 
year of Berneses in the sculptures agrees with the 61 full years 
ascribed to him by Manetho. According to Josephus he reigned 
66 years. This accounts for his snrvmng so many of his twenty- 
three sons, and being succeeded by the 13th, Pthahmen. 

The reign of his successor wm not remarkable for any great con- s c. 12-15, 
quests ; and if some additions were msAohj Pthahmen to the monu- 
ments of Thebes, Memphis, and other places, they were not on the 
same grand scale as those of his father and of King Sethi. Pthahmen^ b.c. 1237. 
M-Pthah, who succeeded Pthahmen, was probably indebted for the 
throne to his marriage with Taotiri, if she was really a daughter of 
Berneses 11. ; and so little was he regarded by the Egyptians, that 
his name is omitted from the Theban list of kings, and even erased 
from his sepulchre in the Valley of the Kings’ tombs. 

26. [Tu’enticth Bi/nos/i/.] — The memory of the two following kings, b.c 1232 

Sethi n. and III., is scarcely rescued from oblivion by the chambers 
and the avenue of sphinxes added by the first of them to the great 
temple of Kamak; by their tombs, and by n few small monuments; 
and it remained for their snccessor Berneses III. to extend the arms 
of Egyjit abroad, and to grace its cities with grand edifices, only 
surpassed by those of Sethi I, and the second Rcraeses. 

Indeed, histemplcat MedeenetHahooisonoof the most interesting «.(. 1219. 
monuraentfl in Thelies, the battle-scenes most spirited, and the liistory 
of his campaigns most important ; and if the style of the sculptures 
is not quite equal to those of Sethi I. and his son, their designs aro 
full of spirit, and they are worthy of a king whose victories shed 
new lustre on the Egyptian name, and revived the days of conquest 
and glory. But the change he made in the mode of sculpturing 
the figures aud hieroglypliics seems to have been the prelude to the 
decadence of art ; and though gradual, its di'cliue became evident 
after his reign ; nor was the momentary impnlse given to it by the 
Sheshonks, or what may be called the “ revival ” under the 26tli 
dynasty, suCGoient effectually to arrest its fall. The exquisite care 
bostowed on the sculptures at the latter period certainly did much 
to restore art for the time ; and we admire the truth and correctness 
of the drawing, the sharpness and beauty of the chiselling, in the 
sculptures of the Fsammetichi and Amasis ; bnt it was the result of 
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a great effort, and even if it had not been stopped by oironmataaoes 
would have been insnfiBoient to regenerate Egyptian art. 

The reign of Eemeses III. is a bright page in the history of Egypt. 
Penetrating far into Asia, he recovered the conquests that had been 
neglected by his immediate predecessors, and even extended them 
into new countries, the names of which are previously unnoticed on 
the monuments. But he does not appear to have attacked the Khita, 
though he maintained the same alliance with the Sha/vretama. (or 
Khairetana), who had assisted Remeses II. in his Asiatic wars ; and 
allied with them and two other people (one of wholn waa distin- 
guished by a high cap, not nnlike that of the modem Tartars) he 
defeated the Bebn, a powerful people; and afterwards inflicted severe 
chastisement on the ToJcari, who, once his allies, had revolted from 
him. In this revolt they were joined by a portion of the maritime 
Shdiretana, in whose ships they sought refuge from the conqueror, 
after he had chased them to the coast. But the Egyptians were as 
successful by water as on land ; and the king, having brought round 
his fleet, sunk or captured their galleys and ravaged their coasts- 

These Shairetana, or Khairetana, have been conjectured by Mr. 
Poole to be the Cheretim, or Cretans, which is not impossible; 
though the uncertainty of these names, and our ignorance of the 
geography of the countries overrun by the Egyptians, prevent our 
ascertaining the exact site of this and other wars recorded on the 
monuments ; and it is prudent to abstain from any decided opinion, 
until further light is obtained from other documents. 

The march of Remeses, on leaving Egypt for this campaign, waa 
through several countries, some of which were at peace with him ; 
and he is,representcd in one part traversing a jungle abounding in 
lions, before he reached the coast where bis naval victory was gained. 
After this, he attacked several fortified towns, some snrronnded by 
water and defended by double walls, which were speedily captured 
by escalade. 

In one of his conflicts with the Bebo, the loss of the enemy is 
recorded by several heaps of hands, each amounting to 3000, showing 
the number that had been slain in the field ; and by two lines of 
captives, each containing 1000 men ; and these last, having been 
conducted into his presence when he returned home to Egypt, were 
presented by him, with the spoil and various trophies he had carried 
off, to the god of Thebes. 

In the lists of countries, over which he claimed dominion, were 
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Naha/ntyn (tfesopobiiziia}, Bot-Tuno, knd otKer ABuiio dishiote ; the 
names of many people of Africa omqaered by him axe also men^ 
tioned in his temple at hfedeenet Haboo ; * and the wealth he amassed 
was preserved in the treasoiy there, which is probably the very one 
allnded to by Herodotus as belonging to Bhampsinitns. Here vases 
of gold and silver, bags of gold-dust, and objects made of variona 
metals, lapis-ksnli, and other valnables were deposited; and the 
wealth he possessed is detailed on the scnlptnred walls of its several 
chambers, t 

The longest date found on the mon-omenta is of bis 26th year ; 
and with him closes the glorions era of Egyptian history. Eight 
more kings followed, bearing the name of Berneses, the fonr first of 
whom were his sons ; bat none of these eqoalled the renown of the 
second and third of that name. The third son of Berneses ITT. has 
been supposed to be the one in whose reign the risings of Sothis are 
given, which wonld show him to have lived in the year 1240 B.O. ; { 
and if this date could be positively assigned to the reign of the sixth 
Berneses, and another to that of Thothmes ITT., they wonld give ns 
fixed periods of great importance for chronology. Bnt that date for 
Berneses VI. presents a difficolty. 

The eighth Berneses § is remarkable for' having maintained the 
conquests of Egypt abroad. He made some additions to the Great 
Temple of Eamak, and has left oa some historical papyri ; and his 
marked features, conspicuous from the high bridge of bis nose, have 
satisfactorily proved that the Egyptians represented real portraits 
in their sculptures. He was not a son of Berneses ITT., but appears 
to have derived big right to the throne from being a descendant of 
Amnnoph 1. The tombs of these kings show that they did not 
neglect the arte. Bat little is to be learnt from the monuments 
respecting the deeds of the successors of the eighth Berneses, many 
of whom bore the same name; and the reigns of the last of them 
were probably disturbed by dissensions at home, which led to a 
change of dynasty. 

27. [Ticenty-firsi and Tweniy-teeond Dynatlies.] — The sceptre appears ac. 1081 


* As the Botion, long since dis- 
oacded, timt this mme a Medeene- 
Thaboo, and related to Thtiti, haa 
been leviTed, it is only right to 'state 
that it is deoidedly an error. 

t The papyrss of Hr. Harris, so re- 
markable for its great siie, mentiaos 


the oSerings and buildings made by 
Bemeees 111. ; but a small portion <d 
it has as yet been opened. 

t 1 had rappoeedthis kingtobethe 
Ptb Bemesea. 

f The 7th in my Materia Hiera. 
glyphioa. 
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to h&v^ passsd, towards the close of the 21st dynasty, into the hapOds 
of militaiy pontifisf and the names of these “high-priests" occur 
at a small lateral temple belonging to the great pile of Eamak; 
showing that their mle was not local, or conBned to the Delta, 
hut extended to Upper Egypt. They were AMWifSB-Pehtyr ,* P't'On^chj 
and hia son Pisham (perhaps the Osochor, Psinaches, and Psuaeanes 
of Manetho), who had the titles and office of king, and were military 
chiefs also, being called “ Commanders of the soldiers. They seem 
to hare been, as hlanetho leads ns to snppose, Tanitos ; the high- 
priest of Am nn, Pigham, being called “ chief of Tanis (f) in the 
Delta,” or “ at Sebai (Isenrn) in the Delta.” Some probably ruled 
in right of their wires. They were succeeded by the Sheshonka, 
who were eridantly foreigners, and, as Mr. Birch has conjectured, 
Assyrians ; f whoso claims to the throne may have been derived as 
usual from intermarriage with the royal family of Egypt, and have 
been put forward on the failure of the direct line. Indeed, She- 
ghank I. seems to have married a daughter of Pigliam ; and he hod 
the same title of “ High-priest of Amnn.” Manetho calls the first 
of the two Sheshonk dynasties Bubastites, the second, or 23rd 
dynasty, Tanites ; and the Tanito line seems to have been restored 
in Pighai of the 23rd dynasty, whose name so nearly resembles the 
Pishani of the 2l8t. Bubastis, too, appears to have been Ibo royal 
city of the kings of tho 22nd dynasty ; and tbeir names occur there 
as on other monuments, with the title “son of Pasht" (or “of 
Buto ”), the goddess of that city. 

It was at a period a httlo preceding the accession of Slmhonk (the 
Shishak of Scripture), that “ Hadad, being yet a little child,” 
having escaped from the slaughter of his countrymen, when David 
conquered the Edomites (1 Kings xi. 15, 17 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 11, 13; 

2 Sam. viii. 14), “ fled unto Pharaoh king of Egypt,” who gave him 
the sister of Tahpenes ^ the queen in marriage. And as neither 
the qneen of Pehor, nor of Pisham, had this name, we have evidence 
that the Pharaoh here allnded to was another king of the 21st 
dynasty, or some one who ruled at that time in Lower Egypt. 

The first Pharaoh of tho 22nd dynasty was Sltas/umk L (Shishak), 28. 


• I had supposed him to b« Boo- 
choris. 

t Tiglath.pileser I, is said by some 
to claim the conquest of Egypt about 
1120 B c. [Sir H BawUnsou considers 
the Muzr of Tiglatb-pilosoifB inscrip- 


tion to be a portion of Armenia. See 
above, vol. i. p. 461. — Ot. R. 1876 ] 
t liio same name as the tovrn near 
Pelnsiom, called Dapbnse by Herodo- 
tns. 
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the co]3.tempoi:ftT7 of Solomon ; and it was in his leign that Jeiohoam 
“ fled into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was there till 
the death of Solomon ” (1 Kings ni. 40). He was the same who in 
the fifth year of Behohoam (b.c. 971) invaded Jndeea, with a large 
Egyptian army, in which were also “ the Lnbims, the Sukkiims, 
and the Ethiopians,” and a corps of 1200 chariots; and having 
taken the walled cities of Jadah, entered Jemsalem, pillaged the 
temple, and “the king's house,” and “ carried away also the shields 
of gold which Solomon had made” (1 Chron. lii. 3-9). And the 
record of this campaign, which still remains on the outside of the 
great temple of Kamak, bears an additional interest from the name 
of “ Yuda Melehi " (kingdom of Judah), first discovered by Cham- 
pollion in the long list of captnrod districts and towns, pat np by 
Shoshonk to commemorate his saccess. 

This was the first time that Jemsalem was attacked by the Egyp- 
tians, who appear to have been friendly towards the Israelites, and 
to have had no motive for going oat of their line of march by the 
sea-coast, while advancing against more distant and more powerful 
enemies. The Israelites, too, during the age of the great Egyptian 
conquerors, were not as yet fully settled “in the land;” and, having 
to contend with the people of Palestine, had no reason to come in 
contact with the Egyptians ; they were, therefore, preserved from 
any interference of the Pharaolu ; and in Solomon's time, when 
their power had become more extended, they were on terms of 
strict amity with the Egyptians, as well as with the Tyrians ; and 
Solomon oven married the daughter of a Pharaoh. 

It is unfortunate that the name of this Pharaoh is not given ; but 
it is evident that oven if the priestly kings had not increased the 
power of Egypt, they had not allowed it to decline altogether ; for 
knowing how acceptable the town of Gczer, belonging to the Ca- 
naanites, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, would be to his son-in-law. 
Pharaoh took it, and destroyed the Cansanites there, and gave it 
“ for a present unto his daughter, Solomon's wife ” (1 Kings ix. 16), 

Whatever may have brought about the change of policy in Egypt 
towards the Jews ; whether the intrigues of Jeroboam, in order to 
insure his own safety by weakening the power of the king of Judah, 
against whom he had rebelled, or any complaint made by Behoboam 
against the Egyptians for having favoured his designs ; Sheshonk 
was satisfied with plundering the treasnres “of the House of the 
Lord, and of the king's house ; ” and Jeroboam may have held theee 
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out 08 on indnoement to the Egyptian king to nndertalce liie ozpo> 
ditiiHi. Jemealem ” itself does not appear to bare been pillaged, 
otring to the Bubmission of Behoboam ; bnt Jndtea remained a oon- 
qnered possession in “ the hand of Shishak ” (2 Ohron. xii. 5, 7, 8) ; 
and was, as we have seen, caiaiogned in the list of the domintoas of 
Egypt. 

Thongh the conquests of Sheshonk were mnoh less extensiye than 
those of the Berneses, be has paraded them with far greater display 
in the long list of places, amounting to more than thirty times the 
number of those previonsly recorded by the great Egyptian con- 
querors. But they have not the same importance, from the mention 
of large districts, as the older lists ; and none of those conquests, on 
which the older Pharaohs justly prided themselves, are here men- 
tioned. We look in vain for Caichemish, Naharayn, or the Bot- 
h-no ; hut this campaign is most interesting, from its giving us the 
first and nearest approach to synchronous history ; and we might 
fir within a few years the reign of Sheshonk, if we knew how long 
he lived after Solomon’s death, or if the year of his reign, in which 
he invaded Jndrea, had been recorded. He is said by Manetho to 
hare ruled 31 years ; and the date of his Slst year is found on tho 
monamente. 

Tbe stelae discovered by hf. Mariette, in the Apis bnrial-place 29. 
near Memphis, give some very useful information respecting the 
succession of the kings of this dynasty ; and even to the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses ; but the deeds of the successors of Sheshonk I. 
seem to offer little of interest; and thongh their names occur at 
Thebes, Bnbastis, and other places, nothing is fonnd worthy of note 
respecting them. 

The order of these kings of the 22nd, or Bubastite, dynasty, 
according to M. Mariette's Apis stelae, is : — 

Sheshonk I. (Shishak). 

Osorkon L, his son, whose lltb year is on tbe monuments. 

Her-sha-seb, bis son, according to M. Mariette's list. 

Osorkon II., his son-in-law, whose 23rd year is on an Apia 
stela. 

Sheshonk H., his son. 

Tiklat, Tiglath, or Takeloth I. (Tacelothis), whoso ISth year 
is on tho monuments. He married Keromama, grand- 
' daughter of Her-sha-seb. 

Osorkon IH., his son, whose 28tb year is on an Apis stela, 
and another monument. 
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ShecAunik m., hia aoo, iriioae 28<^ (and 29tb f ) year is on 
tbe Bunranenta. 

Tiglaitb, or Takeloth II., his son. 

80. [The Twmiy-thwd Dynasty ] — said to be of Tanitea, consisting of a b.c. 818. 
oollateial branch of the Sheshonk familj — seems, according to (he 
Apia atd®, to be : — 

Pishai (or Pikhai). (Psammia of Manetho P) 

Sheshonk IV., his son, who reigned at least 37 years, bnt 
who dees not appear to have been sncceeded by any of his 
sons., 

Petnbestes, whom Manetho places the first king of the 23rd 
dynasty, may hare followed Sheshonk IV. ; as hia name has been 
fonnd by M. Prisse, reading Amun^mai-Pet-Bashi (or Pet-Butoj, and 
another by Lepsins reading Pet-se-Paiht. Bnt Petnbastes was not 
of the Sheshonk family. The Assyrian character of the names in 
the families of these kings seems to confirm the opinion of Mr. 

Birch, that they were Assyrians : Nimrot, or Nimrod, occors more 
than once ; and Prince Takeloth (Tiklal or Tiglath) is called chief of 
the MatKoath, a people of Asia mentioned among the enemies of 
Egypt in the time of the Remeses.* 

No ailnsion is made on the monnmente to Zerah the Cnshite, or 
Ethiopian, who wto defeated by the King of Jndab (b.c. 941 ?) ; an 
event which should hare happened about the reign of Osoikon 11. 

(2 Chron. xiy. 9) ; and it is difiicnlt to nnderstand how an Ethiopian 
prince could have invaded Jadsaa, whUc all Egypt was in the hands 
of the Sbcshonks ; unless, as some commentators suppose, Zerah 
was a king of Asiatic Ethiopia. 

31. [Tmnty~foiirth Dymsty .] — Bocchoris the Wise, who was more 7**- 
famed as a legislator than a warrior, is said by Manetho to have 
been the sole king of the 24th dynasty. He was the first who 
transferred the ruling house to Sais, afterwards restored, and con- 
tinued by the 28th dynasty until the Persian conquest. He was 
the son of Tnephachthns -, t whose corse against Menes J is con- 
sistent with the fact of his seeing the decline of Egyptian power, 
and with the common habit of attribnting to some irrdevant canse 

* Tiglath or Diglath is (he old name | pileser" and “ Tiglathi-Nin’’ is whoOy 
of the Tigris oceording to Josephne ; oiuxiiineoted rrith this root. — G. & 
the DigUt of FUn;, the Hidekel, or 1875.1 

Oigis, et Gen. ii. 14( Dan. x. 4, fiddehel t The name of Keitii may bariuuM 
of the LXX. [Bat the " Tiglath " of be traced in this, 
the Auyrioo rqysl namM “ Tiglath- | Abore, § 1. 
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(sncli as the accidental innoTations of an early Uttg) the gradual 
fall of a nation', and is only worth noticing, as illnstrating the 
declining condition of Egypt dnring the age of Tnephachthns and 
his son. 

It was about this time that the foundation of Itome is said to 
have taken place ; and great changes were beginning in Asia. The 
powerful kingdom of Assyria was already preparing to supplant the 
rule of the Egyptians in Syria; and a series of defeats and sno- 
cesses followed, until, in the time of Neco, they seejn to be reduced 
to the defence of their own frontier. After a rejgn of sir (or, 
according to some, of 44) years, Boochoris is said by Diodoms to 
Lave been deposed, by Manetho to have been burnt to death, by 
Sabaco the Ethiopian ; though Herodotus states that the Ethiopian 
king came in the reign of Anysis (ii. 137), and put to death Xeco 
the father of Psammctichns. 

But besides this inconsistency, the tale of his cruelty is qnite at 
variance with what Herodotus and Diodonis (i. 60) both say of his 
character, and of Sabaco’s retirement from the throne lest he 
should commit an act of injustice (Her. ii. l.lit), as well as with the 
respect paid by the kings of this Ethiopian dynasty to the customs 
of the Egyptian. The same character for humanity is ascribed to 
Eiiiopisa, o, sited by Ptedwas Ai-i‘mxes, nltose name, how- 
ever, is not mentioned cither by Manetho, or the monuments ; and 
another of them, Tirhafca, who sncoccdcd the Sabnoos, and raised 
the mUitary power of the country almost to its ancient level, 
showed, by the numerous monuments ho raised, his respect for the 
religion and the internal welfare of Egypt. 

B c. 714? [Tutenfij-fiftli Dijnasly.] — Three or four kings, who came from Na- ^ 
pata in Ethiopia, formed the 25th dynasty. The first was Sabaco I., 
but it is uncertain which of the Sabacos, or Sheheh^ of the monn- 
ments corresponded to the So, or Savh, of the Biblu • (the inyif of 
the Septnagint), who made a treaty with Hoshca, King of Israel :t 
an event which, involving the refusal of his tribute to the King of 
Assyria, led to the taking of Samaria and the captivity of the ten 
tribes. 

B.c. 690. Of the brilliant reign of Tehrak their sneoessor, the Tirhaka of the 


* The ztame of one of theso Shobeks 
has been found by Mr. Layord at 
Koynnjik (note ® on oh. 137, Book ii. 
of Eerodotas). The second appears 


to correspond to tho Sevechne of 
Manetho. 
f 2 Kings rrii. 4, 
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Soriptiurea, safficieat erridenoe is afforded by the jaoniiineiita of 
Thebes and other places, as well as of his Ethiopian capital, where 
he enlarged and beautified the great temple beneath the “ sacred 
mountain," now called Gebel Borkel ; and the court he added to 
the temple of Medeenet Haboo in Thebes bears the memorials of 
victories which he claimed over the Assyrians. For it was during 
his reign that Sennacherib threatened to invade Lower Egypt, when 
Tirhaia advancing into Syria challenged the Assyrians ; and if the 
Egyptians concealed this fact from Herodotus, it was doubtless from 
their unwillingness to acknowledge the long rule of the Ethiopians ; 
and the priest-king Sethos he mentions may only have been the 
governor of Memphis and the Delta nnder Tirhaka. Indeed, if 
Sabaco was a contemporary of Neco, the father of Psammetichns, 
these Ethiupuuis may have ruled while Stephinathis, Necepsns, and 
Neco, placed by Manetho before Psammetichus I. in the 26th Saite 
dynasty, were governors of part of Lower Egypt, and among the 
12 nomareba, or chiefs of provinces, called 12 kings by Herodotus. 
Eusebius, however, quoting Manetho, places an Ethiopian called 
Amracres • before Stephinathis and his two succesaora. 

It may be generally observed that whenever the Egyptians spoke 
of a blank, or of the rule of ignoble kings, wo are at liberty to 
conclude that a foteigu dynasty was established in the country ■, 
and if any Egyptian prince exercised authority during the reign 
of Tirhaka, it must have been in a very secluded part of the 
marshlands of the Delta, as the monuments show his rule to have 
extended over all the principal places in Egypt. Moreover, the 
Apis stelae prove that Psammetichus I. was the sole and in- 
dependent ruler of Egypt immediately after Tirhaka, without any 
intermediate king ; t and an Apis, born in the 26th year of 
Tirhaka, died in the 2l8t year of Psammetichns ; the reign of 


* Perhaps connected with Pumhht 
Mad Queen See following; 

po^e. [Animeres, who succeeds Tir- j 
haka in Manetho, is probubljr his 
nephew Amna-rod or Knd-amon. Sec j 
above, vol. L p. 492, note*. — G. B. 
1876.] _ 

+ This docs not positivelj prove 
that no kin^ intervened between 
Tirhaka and Psammotioiias I., as the 
latter may have incloded their short 
reigns in his own; and Sir Hoiu'y 
Bawlinaon has disoorered the oaizies 


of the twenty native rulers who were 
apiMkintcd by the Assyrian kingi Esar- 
haildon, to govern Egypt at this time. 
Tide Athoiia?um," Aug. 18, i860, p, 
228. {A more complete eEammatimi 
of the mscriptioD in qaestion has 
shown that Egypt was sabjeot to 
Assyria from about s.c. 670, when 
Esar-haddon conqaered it, to s.c. 664^ 
when PBaminetichas revolted, and by 
the help of Gygee of Lydia madehim- 
solf independent. See above, voL i. 
App, Eesay Tii, J 48. — Q. B. 1875-1 
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Tii^la liBviBg continued only ten months and four days aftev the 
m birth of that bull. 

The discovery of these monnmento by M. Msriette is 
most important for chronology. Like the stela of Florence 
they limit onr dates j and they show that the hieroglyphic 
name of Fsammetichns,* hitherto oonsidwed of the first, 
was really of the second of that name. 

[_Tu!enty-sixih Dy^uuity .} — The Florence stela reckons only 71 years 83. 
4 months 8 days from the 35th year of Amasis to the 3rd of Neoo ; 
if, therefore, the death of Amasis is fixed in 52$ B.O., and if his reign 
only lasted 44 years, ha mnst hare ascended the throne 569 S.o . ; 
but this, at the longest calcnlation, will only bring the accession of 
Fsammetichns I. to 664 B.c., allowing him a reign of 54 years, as 
given by Herodotus and Manetho, and confirmed by one of the Apis 
stelsa. Another of the steles, in the 26th year of Tirhaka, which 
reckons 21 years to the 21st of Fsammetichns I., shows that the 
beginning of Tirhaka’s reign preceded the accession of Fsammetmhns 
by exactly 26 years, and therefore fell into the year 690 B.c. ; and 
the 50 years given by Herodotns to Sabaoo sbonld probably be the 
whole duration of the rule of the Ethiopian, or 25th dynasty. 

An important fact is also learnt from the monnments at Thebes, 
respecting Fsammetichns 1., that he married Tapeanfapet (?), the 
daughter of an Ethiopian king called Pionkhi, or PeediJch 
(cd), and of Queen 


/=v 

X 





Amutiaiis (p), who 

mied at Napata 
(Gebel Berkel) ; 
and this marriage 
resulted in the re- 
storation of the Egyptian 
line of Saite kings in the 
person of Fsammetichns. < » e d t 

This satisfactorily explaina the retirement of the Ethiopian princes 
from the throne of Egypt. 

One of the first measnres of Psammetichas was to seenre the 34. 
frontiers of Egypt from foreign aggression ; and his foresight was 
evinced by his acceptance of the services of the Greeks. Bat this 
excited the jealonsy of the native troops ; and the marked preference 
he showed the Greeks on all oocasions inflamed their discontent. 


• Perhaps more properly PHtmitik {Pamtl) or Piamatiohus. 
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wliioli WB8 fnHiher increaMd hj the length of the siege of Azotes ; 
that strong place, driended an AssTiian garrison, having only 
yielded to the arms of PsammetichttS after a long siege ; * stated to 
have lasted to the improbable period of 29 years. Already in an 
excited state of mind, they received the additional afFront of bang 
placed in the left wing, while the Greeks occupied the post of honour 
in the right : t they therefore broke out into open revolt, and 
quitting the camp, united with the rest of the army in Slgypt; 
which had become dissatisfied at a long detention, beyond the nsnal 
period of serviae, in the border fortresses of Marea, and Daphnss of 
Pelnsium ; and marching np to Elephantine on the sonthem frontier, 
they were joined by that garrison also, and then withdrew into 
Bthiopia.J A-t first the king sent to recall them to their duty; 
but in vain ; be therefore followed them himself as far as Elephan- 
tine, and despatched some of the Greeks to Lower Ethiopia, with 
his most faithful Egyptian adherents, to persuade them to return. 
Having overtaken them, they solemnly conjured them not to leave 
their country, their wives, and their families ; bat deaf to these en- 
treaties, they continued their march into the Upper country ; where 
they received the welcome they expected from the friendship sub- 
sisting between the Ethiopians and Egypt, which bad been so recently 
ruled by their princes. Out of regard, however, for the family 
alliance of the Ethiopian king with Psammetichus, they were re- 
moved far from the Egyptian frontier, and settled beyond Meroe in 
certain lands allotted to thorn by the Ethiopian king ; where their 
descendants long continued to live; retaining their distingnishing 
characteristics of "strangers;” as the Turks left in Ethiopia, by 
Soltan Selim, in later times bavo done, from 1517 A.n, to Ibe present 
century. It was on this occasion that the inscription is supposed to 
have been written at Aboosimbel, mentioning the jonmey of Psam- 
metichns to Elephantine. § 

This defection of the troops, though it did not precede the capture 
of Azotns, prevented Psammotirhns from continuing his conquests 
in Syria, and recovering the influence there which the Assyrians 
had wrested from the Pharaohs ; and obliged him, os Gerodotns 


* JoBtifyiug its name, AsbdAt, or 
Sbedfed, "tba strong.” (Soe note' 
ch. X57, Book ii.) 

t This appoan to have been tbeir 
ehi^ grievance. 

t Their reputed number of 240,000 


men is ofidcntly an exaggeration. 

§ Hontioned in note ^ on ch. 30, 
Book ii. Hcrodotufi says Psammeti- 
cha» bimseli overtook them, whioh is 
not probable. 
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states (L 104, 105), to pnrohasB s peace from tlie Scythians, who 
haTing oyeirnn all Asia, and penetrated into Syria, threatened to 
inrade Egypt 

The services of the Ionian and Oarian soldiers were rewarded by 
him with the gift of certain lands, called afterwards “ the Camps," 
on the two opposite banks of the Felusiao branch of the Nile, below 
Bubastis ; where they remained, till Amasis, wishing to employ 
them, removed them to Memphis. Psammetichus also entrusted to 
their care several Egyptian children, to be taught Greek, from whom 
the interpreters, in the days of Herodotus, were descended ; and this 
was the first time that the Egyptians relaxed their laws against 
foreigners, and became more favourably disposed towards them. 
The Greeks too then began to be better acquainted with the histoiy, 
philosophy, and customs of the Egyptians ; though it is surprising 
that they have given ns little nsofnl or reliable information respect- 
ing a country they considered so interesting. With all their love of 
inquiry, and their enterprising qualities, they were not behind the 
secluded Egyptians in prejudice against foreigners, whom they 
looked upon as " barbarians ; ” and though Herodotus shows they 
had now the opportunity of learning everything about Egypt, they 
have not even given us the mimei of all the kings of the 20th 
dynasty ; nor any satisfactory account of the customs of the people. 

Psammetichus next turned his attention to the internal state of 
Egypt, and to the embellishment of the temples. The arts were 
highly encouraged, and a fresh impulse being given to them daring 
this and the subsequent reigns, a great improvement took place in 
the execution and high finish of the sculptures; and this period may 
be called the “renaissance” of Egyptian art.* To the temples 
Psammetichus made great additions, in Thebes and other cities ; at 
Memphis he added the southern court, or Propylu'um, of the temple 
of Pthah, and opposite it a magnificent edifice for Ajiis, where he 
was kept when publicly exhibited ; the roof of which was supported 
by colossal Osiride figuros, 12 cubits high ; and it was at this period 
that the Apis sepulchres near Memphis began to assume more im- 
portance and extent. 

B.C 610. Psammetichus I. was succeeded by his son Neco (or Necho), 35 
whose first care was to improve the commercial prosperity of Egypt, 
With this view he began to re-open the canal from the Nile to the 
Bed Sea, till being warned by an oracle that ho was working for 
the Barbarian, ho abandoned his project — a reason more prohalde 


S«e above, § 26. 
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thAn the one aaeigned bj Diodoms (i. 3S) for Daring not completing^ 
it — “that the Bed Sea wae higher than the land of Egjpt;” for the 
preriong completion of the canal under the eecond Bemesee, and the 
experience of the Egyptians in snch operations,* would have shown 
this to be an error ; like that in modem times of supposing the Bed 
Sea higher than the Mediterraniean. Nor, even had it been so, 
would this have been an impediment ; as the use of sluices, so well 
known in Egypt, would have removed it ; and indeed they were 
actually adopted there to prevent the sea-water from tainting the 
canal, as well eM to obviate the effect of the inundation, and of the 
high tide of from five to six feet in the Bed Sea. 

36. Noco next fitted out aome ships, in order to discover if Africa was 
circumnavigablc ; t for which pnrpose he engaged the services of 
certain Pbcenician mariners ; and he has the honour of having been 
the first to ascertain the peninsular form of that continent, about 
twenty-one centuries before Bartolomeo Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 
After this, talcing advantage of the unsettled condition of Westem 
Asia, be eudoavoured to re-establish the influence of Egypt in that 
quarter, and to extend its conquests both by sea and laud. He 
therefore marched a formidable army into Syria, for the purpose of 
capturing Carchemish on the Euphrates; when Josiah, king of 
Judah, wishing probably to ingratiate himself with the Babylonians, 
and disregarding the friendly remonstrances of Xoco, ventured to 
oppose him in the vallej of Megiddo (2 Chron. xxxv. 22). The 
utter hopelessness of the attempt is described by the expression (in 

2 Kings xxiii. 23), “ Pharttoh-Nechoh slew him at Megiddo, 

when ho had seen him ; and Neco continued his march to tho 
Euphrates. This is probably tho same event described by Hero- 
dotus, who says Neco met and routed the Syrians at Magdolus 
(Megiddo), and afterwards took Cadytis, a large city of Syria. 
Interning victorious from Carchemish, ho deposed Jehoahaz tho 
son of Josiah, who had been made king, and having “ put tho land 
to a tribute of an handred talents of silver and a talent of gold,” ho,, 
made his brother Eliukim (whose name he changed to Jehoiakim) 
king in bin gtoad, carrying away Jehoahaz captive to Egypt. Bnt 
the^wer of the Babylonians had now become firmly established; 
akd Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, throe years afterwords, “ in 
tto fourth year of Jehoiakim ” (Jer. xlvi. 2), took from Neco “ all 
that pertained ” to him, ‘‘ from the river (torrent) of Egypt xmto 


* The inoonristeucy of sopposiug 
that the Egyptians were 


iudebted to the Greeks for this canal ia 
soffieieiiUy obvioua. t Bend. iv. AS. 
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tbe ri^er Euphrates ” (2 Eings zxIt. 7) ; “ aitd the king of 
came not again any more ont of his land." • ^ 

Neoo reigned 16 years, according to Herodotus — a ncunher pioTed 
to be more correct than the six years of Manetho, by one of the Apis 
stelee mentioning his 16th year ; and he was succeeded by his son, 
564. Psammetichna II., the Psammis of Herodotus, who made .several 
additions to the temples of Kamak at Thebes, and to those of Lower 
Egypt. The only remarkable events of his reign were an expedition 
into Ethiopia, at which time he erected, or added to, the small temple, 
on the east bank opposite Phi!®; and the arrival of an, embassy from 
the Eleans, mentioned hy Herodotus (ii. 160). Manetho and Hero- 
688. dotns agree in giving him a reign of six years. After him his son 
and successor Apriea reigned according to the latter 25, according 
to Manetho 19 years; whose hieroglyphical name is found at Thebes, 
about Phil®, at Memphis, and in various places in Lower Egypt, as 
well as on an obelisk afterwards removed to Rome ; and one of the 
Apis stolsB mentions a sacred bull, bom in the 16th year of Neco, 
which was consecrated at Memphis at the end of the first year of 
Psammetichus II., t and died in the l'2th of Aprics, having lived 
nearly 18 years. He was the Pharaoh-Hophm of the Bible, and a 
contemporary of Zodekiah, king of Judah, who had boon made king 
by Nebuchadnezzar; and who, hoping to throw off the yoke of 
Babylon, made a treaty with Egypt. 

The successes of Apries promised well ; and ho was considered 3 
the most fortunate monarch, who had ruled Egypt, since his great- 
grandfather Psammetichus I. (Herod, ii. 161). He also sent an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus; and lie.siegod and took (jaza, and thocity 
of Sidon ; defeated the king of Tyro by sea, and obliged “ the Chal- 
dasans that besieged Jerusalem” to retire (Jer. zxxvii. 5). So elated 
was he by these successes, that he thought “ not even a God could 
overthrow him ; " which accords with the account of his aiTogance 
in Ezekiel (xxix. 3), where he is called “ the great dragon that lietS 
in the midst of his rivers, which hath said. My river is mine own, 
find I have made it for myself." But reverses followed, and the 
prophecy of Jeremiah— “I will give Pharaoh- Hophra, king of 
Egypt, into the hands of his enemies, and into the hands of them 
that seek his life ’’—was fulfilled. According to Herodotus ho htul 
sent an expedition against Gyrene, and his troops being defeated, 

• See note ch. 159, Book ii. 
t This woe genotally in the year following its birth. 
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IlM^ftiitoibntvdliheir disgrAoe to ttee «nd revolted againat him ; 
vrtet Anw we, liaing «ent by Apnea to appease them, was induoed 
the rerolters. Upon thia Apiies ad-nmoed to attack them, 
with hi8-"S0,000 Imiiaii and Carian anxQiariea (whom he had ab- 
stained, ont of prudent motives, from sending against the Oreeks of 
Pyrme), and with the few Egyptians who remained faithful to him ; 
and the two armies havjng met at Momemphis, Apiies was defeated 
and earned a prisoner to Sais. Thongh trotted kindly his captor, 

the urgent remonstrances of the Egyptians shortly afterwards ohKged 
Amasis to put him to death ; and he was boriedein the royal sepnl- 
chres of Sais. 

Engaged in the war against Gyrene, Apries had not been at leisare 
to protect Jemsalem, from which his army had been munediately 
withdrawn ; and the Babylonians retnmod, besieged it in the 9tii 
year and 10th month of Zedakiafa (Jer. xxix. 1, and 2 Kings xxv. 2), 
and took it in his 11th year; and having bnrnt it, carried away the 
remnant of the people into captivity, with the exception of those 
who were left nnder Oedaliah, the governor of Jndeea appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and who, on the murder of Gedaliah, fled into 
Egypt (Jer. xxv. 23-20). 

The threat of their beiug overtaken in Egypt, and of the throne 
of Nofanchadnezzar being set on the stones at Tahpanbes,* with 
that of the burning an^ carrying sway of the gods of Egypt, and 
the breaking tt the images in Betb-Shemesh (Heliopolis), appear to 
point to an actual invasion of Egypt by Nebnebadnezzar during the 
reign of Apries (Jer. xliii. 10, xliv. 1, 30) ; and the wording of the 
sentsaice shows that his “enemy,” and they who “seek his life,” 
apply rather to the king of Babylon than to Amasis. Berosns and 
Megasthenes also mention Nebnebadnezzar having invaded Egypt ; 
and to this the prophecy of Isaiah (xix. 2) may refer — “ I will set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians, and they shall fight eveiy one 

against his brother: city against city, and kingdom against 

kingdom. The Egyptians will 1 give into the band of a 

cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule over them." For though it 
seems to relate to an earlier period, when Atiyria was powerful (the 
prophecy being given soon after the time of Tirhaka), and menttons 
the Egyptians being captives of Assyria, it is more likely to allude 
to the state of Egypt under Apries, and to the conquest of the 
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The tale then of Ameeia' rebellion seems only to haTO been ns#3 
to conceal the troth that Apries was deposed by the Babylonians : 
and this accords better with the fact of Amasis beis^ a peraon'ot 
rank, which is shown by the monaments, and by DiodonW) and by 
his marrying the daughter of Psammetiohns III. ; and he probably 
{ssme to the throne by the interrention of NsbnchadnesEsr. The 
custom of hiBstern nations, and the instances £h the Bible at this 
period, of kings set up by an invader in the place of their predeces- 
sors, on condition of paying tribute, are too numerous not to render 
this highly probable ; and thus will be explained the otherwise per- 
plexing prophecy of the 40 years’ humiliation of Egypt (Jer. xlvi. 

13, 26 ; Ezek. ixix. 10, 11). The great desolation of Egypt, and its 
being utterly waste and unmhahited 40 years, can only be a fignratiTe 
expression, intended to portray the degradation of Egypt, and its 
fall from the high position it held before the invasion by Nebucbad- 
nezzar; since the Bible itself tells ns that Hopbra obliged the 
Babylonians to raise the siege of Jerusalem; and the reign of Amasis 
is shown by the monuments, and by Herodotus, to have been one of 
the most flourishing periods of Egyptian history.* 

Of Psammetichua III. some monuments remain at Thebes ; t but 
his reign was not noted for any event of importance, and it is not 
quite certain whether he followed, or preceded, Apries. His queen's 
name was Nitdcris {Neiih-akri), whose fathtewas the second Psam- 
metichas, and his daughter became the wif^f AmaMl. 

Amasis, Amee, or Aahmes, whose name was the same as that of 38. 
the first king of the 18th dynasty (called by way of distinction 
ii.f, 5fi9. Amo.sis), had the additional title “Neil-se,'’ or “ the son of l^Hh,” 
the Minerva of Sais, which was the native city of the kings of the 
26th dynasty, and the royal residence until the Persian conquest. 

His reign is said to have lasted 44 years ; which number has been 
found on the monuments ; though (as before observed) it may have 
been still longer. Herodotus, in describing the flourishing con- 
dition of Egypt at this time, states that it contained 20,000 well 
inhabited cities (ii. 177; cf. Plin.v. 11), and, though this number is 
exaggerated, the country was prosperous ; and the wealth of indi- 
viduals is shown by their splendid tombs at Thebos. The immense 

• Soe notes on clis. 161, 177, Book ' aiontioning toy religions edifices 
j. m, I BTOctod by throe of iU kings, is con- 

T The mferenoo respecting thie tradicted by the monuments. (Gr^ 
dynasty, drawn from flerodotns not Hist. Oreece, vol. in. p, 448.) 
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booty, too, carried oS the Penians confirms the statement of the 
historiaii ; and the reign of AmaeiB was remarkable for the beauty, 
as \reU as the number, of the monuments he erected throughout the 
oonntry,,|irom the Cataracts to the Delta. Salts in particnlar vas 
adorned with grand monuments ; and the magnificent Propylsenm, 
or court, of the temoJe of Minerra tat excelled any other in eiae and 
beauty, as well as in the dimensions of its stones. Before it Amasis 
placed sereral large colossi, with a dromos of gigantic androsphinxes, 
leading to the main entrance ; and here was the immense monolithic 
edifice described hy Herodotus (ii. 175), which was brought from 
the Cataracts, a distance of 700 miles ; and which only fell short of 
that of Buto in its dimensions (Herod, ii. 155). At Memphis, also, 
the beautiful temple of Isis which he built, and the colossi whicbhe 
placed before the temple of Pthah, and other monuments, were 
highly admired ; and a great monolith bearing his name still remains 
at Tel-E’tmai, in the Delta, similar to, tliough smaller than, the one 
of Sais.* 

Amasis did not neglect the military resources of Egypt, nor allow 
recent events to impair its power ; for he took Cyprus, and made it 
tributary to him (Herod, ii. 182 ; Died. i. 68) ; and the attention 
he bestowed on commerce increased the wealth of Egypt. The 
Greeks were particularly fa roared by him, and their traders were 
permitted to settle at Kancratis, on the Canopic branch of the Nile: 
where in Ha^sdotos’ wne they still had a fine temple (ii. 182). 
The Egyptians, with their natural caution, forbad foreign vessels to 
enter any other than the Canopic month ; and affected at the same 
tintldto grant thereby a privilege to Nauoratis as the Greek empo- 
rium; but while their policy, in this respect, was not unlike that of 
the modern Chinese towards Europeans, they really adopted a wise 
precaution against Greek pirates, by whom the Mediterranean has 
been so often infested, even to modern times. 

Amasis also entered into a treaty with Croesus t against Cyrus ; 
and Xenophon assorts that ho sent him a body of 120,000 men ; 
which, formed into phalanxes of 10,000 men, each armed with huge 
shields, that covered them from head to foot, with long spears, and 
with swords called mfwlSu (the Egyptian e/iepsli), resisted all the 
attacks of the Persians in their conflict with the Lydian king, and 
obtained for themselves honourable terms from Cyras ; who gave 
them an abode in the cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cumse and 
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t See note ‘ on (di. 177, BocA ii. 
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tile ee&, "where their desoendanta remainocl m the tiine of JCenophon.*'' 
The Egyptian phalanx was doubtless the origin of those ^ifterwards 
adopted in other armies, and of that which became so noted in the 
days of Alexander. It was of very early date in Egypt; and the 
large shields and the peculiar falchions (called »hop$h) are the same 
that are represented as belonging to the Egyptian heavy infantry as 
early ae the 6th dynasty. 

The treaty made with the enemy of Persia was certainly more 
connected with the anbsoqnent invasion of Egypt than the tale 
about Nitetis and Cambyses ; and if aid was actually given, as 
Xenophon relates, and a large force lost, the blow thereby dealt to 
the power of Egypt would have been an additional indncement to 
the Persians to invade it. 

It was dnring tho reign of Amasis that Solon ie said to have 
visited Egypt, as well as Thales and Pythagoras ; and his friendship 
with Polycrates of Samos, and his subsequent abandonment of his 
friend, are detailed by Herodotus (iii. 41, 43) ; though Diodorns 
affirms that it "was tho injustice of Polycrates to his subjects which 
induced Amasis to desert him. 

His policy in cultivating the friendship of the Greeks, though 
events prevented his profiting much by it, was afterwards of use to 
the Egyptians in their efforts to throw off the yoke of Persia ; and 
the preparations now set on foot by the Persians to invade Egypt 
made him more anxious to seenre it. For, & fact, the son of Cyrus 
only carried out the designs of his father, when he made war upon 
Amasis. But before Cambyses reached Egypt, Amasis had died, 
and been succeeded by his son Psammenitus, tho PsammicherileB of 
Manotho, whose short reign of six months was oat short by the 
Persian conquest, b.c. 525, 

Tho Egyptian king, with tho Greek auxiliaries, had advanced to 39 
meet the invader at Pelnsinm ; but after a severe struggle the Per- 
sians prevailed, and the Egyptian army fled to Memphis. Then 
shutting themselves up in the fortress called “the White Wall,’’ 
they awaited the Persians ; but being unable to resist the conqueror, 
the place was taken by assault, and Psammenitus was made pri- 
soner. Cambyses, however, in accordance with Eastern custom, t 
and the policy of the Persians, “who honoured the sons of kings,” 

• Some have doabted the troth of t As among the ToiAs in later 
this statement of Xenophon, which is at times, 
vanauoe with that of Herodotas, i, 77. 
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rositated him on the throne as his Tieeroy, and eiren treated the 
Sgjrplaaiie with great indnlgenoe, confirming those in office in the 
some emploTmenta they had hitherto held; as is shown by the 
inseripiaon on a statnette at Rome of a distingnished personage of 
the priestly order, which says that in going to Sals Combyses pre- 
sented offerings to Neith, and performed the libations and cere- 
monies like those kings who had preceded him, torning ont all 
those who had built houses in the temple of Keith, and purifying it 
for the performance of the customary rites. He also went into the 
holy places, and, apparently, to the tomb of Osiris, and seems to 
hare been initiated like a Pharaoh ; receiving also that title with 
the Egyptian prenomen Bemegot" (“horn of the sun”), added to 
his nomen “ Oanibath ; ” according to the custom of pving two 
ovals, or royal names, to each king. This accords with what Hero- 
dotus says of the Egyptians treating him as one with whom they 
pretended to claim relationship (iii. 2) ; and Herodotns even admits 
that Psommenitus was pardoned, and would have been allowed to 
govern Egypt as viceroy, if he had not acted deceitfully towards 
the Persians ; — a favour, he observes, afterwards granted by them 
to Thannyras the son of Inarns, and to Pausms the son of Amyr- 
tffius (iii. 15). It was only after Cambyses had failed in Ethiopia, 
that he became incensed against the Egyptians, as has been shown 
by M. Letronne and M. Ampire. It was then that the calamity 
happened to Egypt, which is mentioned on the statnette (of “ Owt-u- 
ITor-goiin;") and from its saying that Darius afterwards ordered 
him to return to Egypt while he was in Syria, it is conjectured that 
he was one of the medical men taken away by Cambyses, and that 
the office of “ doctor ” is mentioned among his numerons titles. 

40 . [Tirenty-gevenlh Bijnagty {Pergiang ).] — Egypt now became a con- s.c. 5K. 
quered province of Persia, governed by a satrap ; and Cambyses and 
his seven snccessors composed the 27th dynasty. The conduct of 
Darins towards the Egyptians was mild and conciliatory ; and the 
respect they paid him is shown by the monuments, and by the testi- 
mony of Diodorus. Many Apis stelw bearing his name have been 
found in the sepulchres of the sacred bulls; and the principal part 
of the large temple in the Dreat Oasis was built by him, and bears 
hia ovala, with the same honorary titles which (as Diodorus tells ns) 
were granted to the ancient sovereigns of the country. Still the 
Egyptians, impatient of foreign rale, revolted from the Peiaians in 
the year before the death of Darius, and succeeded in expelling 
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them from the country ; but in the second year of Xerxes they were 
again reduced to subjection, and Acbnmenes his brother was made 
governor of the country. 

In the fifth year of Artaxenes (b.o. 458 ?) the Egyptians again 
revolted; and assfsted by the Athenians they defied the force of 
400,000 men and the fleet of 200 sail sent against them by Arta. 
Xerxes. Headed by Inaras the Libyan the son of Paammetichns, and 
Amyrtseus of Sais, they routed the Persians with a loss of 100,000 
men ; and Achsemenes received his death wound from the hand of 
Inams. But Artaierxes resolving to subdne Bgy^t sent a still 
larger force, about four years after this, adding 200,000 men and 
300 ships to the remnant of the former army, under the command 
of Megahyzns and Artabazus ; when after an obstinate conflict, 
Inarus being wonnded by Megabyzus, the Egyptians were rented 
(b.c. 452 ?). Inams, with a body of Greeks, having fled to Bybins, 
which was strongly fortified, obtained for himself and his com- 
panions a promise of pardon, but wa.s afterwards treacherously 
crucified by order of Artaxerxes, to satisfy Amytis and revenge the 
death of her son Achirmenes. Amyrteens, more fortunate than his 
coadjutor, escaped to the Isle of Elbo ; and in the fifteenth year of 
Artaxerxes (b.c. 449-8) the Athenians having sent a fleet to the 
assistance of the Egyptians, hopes were once more entertained of 
restoring him to the throne. The project, however, was abandoned, 
and Egypt remained tranquil. It was probably about this time 
that Pausiris was made viceroy of Egypt by the Persians — his 
^ivther being still concealed in the marshes — and the post being a 
nominal one, surrounded as ho would be by the Persians, it was a 
favour that entailed no risk on their authority. But it failed to 
reconcile the conquered to the presence of their conquerors. 

[Twmiy-eujhih and TiveiUy-ninlh Dynaglics .'] — At length the hati-ed 41 
of Persian rule once more led the Egyptians to revolt ; and in the 
10th year of Darius Nothus (b.c. 411?) they succeeded in completely 
freeing their country from the Persians; when Amyrtrens beoamo 
independent master of Egypt. His reign constituted the 28th 
dynasty. Amyrtteus ruled six years, and having made a treaty with 
the Arabians, he rendered his frontier secure from aggression in 
that quarter ; so that the sceptre passed without intermption into 
the hands of his successors,* the foar Mendesian kings of the 29th 


* Thift does not Teq^iire liii age to 
have been so great ae some have aup- 
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dyiuuriiy. The first of these was Ifepharites (Nefaorat of the hiero* s.c, 403. 
glyphics), who roled six yean, according to Manetho.* In his reign 
Bgypt enjoyed its liberty ; and ITepherites was able eiven to send 
assistance to the Lacedcemonians against the common enemy, though 
his fleet of 100 ships laden with com for their army haring pnt into 
Rhodes was captnred by the Persians, who had lately obtained pos- 
session of that island. 

Acoris, his successor, reigned 13 years (b.c. 399-386). Haring 
made a treaty with Eragoras king of Cyprus, and secured the 
friendship of the Lacedeemonians, and of Qans, the son of Tamns, 
an Egyptian who commanded the Persian fleet, he remained undis- 
turbed by the Persians ; and during this time he added considerably 
to the temples of Thebes and other places, and especially to the 
sculptures of one at Eileithyias left unfinished by the second 
Remeses.f Of Psammuthis and Mnthis, who reigned each one 
year, and of Nepherites II., who reigned four months, little is 
known either from historians, or from the monnmenis; and the 
only one of them mentioned in the sculptures is the first, whose 
name Pte-mavi (“the son of Maut”) is found at Thebes. The 
dates, too, at this time are rery uncertain ; and the accession of the 
next, or 30th dynasty, of three Sebennytio kings, is variously placed 
in 86? and 381 B.c. 

l^Thirlieih 'Dynasty .'] — This dynasty continued 38, or according to 
Eusebius 20, years. The first king was Nectanebo (NakU-neb-f). 

During his reign the Persians sent a large force under Phamabazns 
and Ipbicrates to recover Egypt; but owing to the dissension of 
the two generals, and the care taken by Nectanebo to secure the 
defences of the country, the Persians were unable to re-establish 
their authority, and entangled amidst the channels of the rising 
Nile they were forced to retreat. Nectanebo had, therefore, leisure 
to adorn the temples of Egypt, in many of which his name may still 
he seen ; and be was probably the last of the Pharaohs who erected 
an obelisk. Pliny, who calls him Nectabis, says it was without 
hieroglyphics. 

After 13 years (or 10 according to Bnsobins) b.c. 369, Nectanebo 
was succeeded by Teos or Taehos, who, profiting by the disturbed 


death (b.c. 406), and 18 at hie first 
revolt. 

* Diodorus meutione a Psanuneti. 
chns, who preceded Nepheritoe, or 


Nephreue. 

t I formerly supposed this temple 
to have been of an older king 
Dohoreus. 
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siiiie of the domiiiioiig of Fersift, and wuhing still fnrtbmr towedcen 
her power, entered into a treai 7 with the Laoeddn o nia i Wi sod 
detemined to attack her in Asia. The Lacedmoonisiis hariag 
furnished a strong force, commanded by Agesilans in person, aad 
astisted by a fleet under Chabrias the Athenian, Taohos adrsnoed 
into Syria, taking upon himself the supreme direction of the expe* 
dition. But in the coarse of the campaign his nephew Nectaneho, 
whom he had detached from the army with a large body of Egyptian . 
troops, made a party against him, and being assisted by bis father, 
called also Ifectanebo, who had been appointed governor of Egypt 
by Tachos during his absence, openly revolted. Agesilaos, already 
affronted at the treatment he had received from Tachos, gladly sup- 
ported the pretender ; and Chabrias, who had refused to join him, 
having been recalled by the Athenians, Tachos was unable to main- 
tain his authority, and having fled to Sidon, and thence into Persia, 
his nephew Nectanobo 11. was declared king (b.o. 361). There was, 
however, a rival competitor in a Mendesian chief, who patting 
himself at the head of the people, and favoured by the incapacity of 
Neetanebo, would have succeeded in wresting the sceptre from his 
grasp, had he not been opposed by the talents of Agesilaos, who 
crushed him at once, and secured Nectanebo on the throne. 

Though preparations were set on foot by Artaxoraes to recover 43. 
Egypt, no expedition was sent thither by him, and dying in 363 B.C., 
he was succeeded by Oebus, or Artoxerxes III., in whoso reign some 
attempts were made to reconquer the country, but without snccess ; 
the consequence of which failure was a confederacy between Nec- 
tanebo and the Phoemcians, who were thus encouraged to throw off 
the yoke of Persia. To aid them in their revolt, and expel the Per- 
sians, Nectanebo sent them 4000 Greeks nuder the ordera of Mentor 
the Rhodian ; but Ocbns having soon afterwards put himself at the 
head of a formidable army, advanced into and overran all Phosnicia; 
and Mentor having deserted to the enemy, Nectanebo was forced to 
take measures for the defence of his own country. Pelusinm was 
garrisoned by 5000 Greeks, and his army, composed of 100,000 men, 
of whom 10,000 were Greeks, prepared to repel the invader. And 
had it not been for the hlnnders of Nectanebo, the Persians might 
have been again foiled, as their chief attack on Pelusinm was re- 
pulsed ; but Nectanebo, panic-struck on seeing tbe Persians occupy 
an unguarded point, and fearing lest his retreat should be cut off, 
fled to Memphis. Pelosium then surrendered, and Mentor, who had 
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Ixjver Egypt, Iffeotanebo retired into Etliiopia, and Egypt once 
more beowe a Persian prorinoe. 

44t. [Tkkty-'JM Dynasty.]— The imgn of Oohns is represented to have 343. 
been most cruel and oppresaiye. Persecuting tlie people, and in- 
sultiiig their religion, he ordered the sacred bull Apis to be roasts 
and eaten, so that the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, “repre- 
sented him in their catalogue of kings by a eword '* (de Is. s. 2). 

He bad recoyered the country in his 20th year, and reigned over it 
two years, an^ being followed by Arses and Danns, these three 
oompoae Manetho's 31st dynasty, which was terminated by Alex- 
ander's cont^nest of Egypt (b.c. 332), and the rule of the Mace- 
donian kings. These constituted the Ptolemaic, or Lagide, dynasty ; 
and at length in 30 B.c. Egypt became a Roman provipce. 

Though Egypt had long ceased to be a dominant kingdom before 
the time of the Ceesars, the duration of its power, without reckon- 
ing its revival as a state under the Ptolemies, was far greater than 
generally fell to the lot of other nations ; and when we compare 
with it the brief gloiy the Persian empire to the conquest by 
Aieiander, or that of Babylon, or even the whole period of Assyrian 
greatness, we find that Egypt continued to be a conquering state, 
aad extended its arms beyond its own fitmtier for a far longer period 
than any of those countries ; and calculating only its most glorious 
days, from the reign of Thotbmes III. to that of Neco, when it lost 
its posseKiions in Asia, it may be said to hare lasted as a powerful 
kingdom upwards of 800 years. [For the various monuments 
erected by different Egyptian kings, see the Historical Chapter in 
my * Manners and Customs of the Antient Egyptians, and my 
‘ Topography of Thebes,' and ‘ Modern Egyptians/] — (G. W.) 
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It has been thonght best to retain the above sketeh ct the Elarly 
History of Egypt nnehanged. It wiil always hare a value as expressing 
the matured judgment of one of the most judioious mid painstaking of 
English Egyptologers. At the present time, however, It seems to the 
general editor only fair to students, that they should have presented to 
them, together with the views of Sir G. Wilkinson, the conclusions to 
which other mmnt have coma on the subject of Egyptian history and 
chronology. The views are up to a certain point so similar, beyond that 
so widely divergent, that the statement and comparison of them is the 
best mode of showing to what extent Egyptian History and Chronology 
may be regarded as tolerably well established, at what point serions doubt 
begins, and where doubt changes into the wildest confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The views which it is proposed to consider, and tabulate, are 
those, in the first place, of M. Mariette and M. Lenormant, with which 
Dr. Brugsoh in the main agrees ; secondly, those of the late Chevalier 
Bunsen, embodied in his great work, “Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History ; ” and thirdly, those of what may be called “ the English 
School,” represented especially by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, the learned head of the Numismatic Depart- 
ment at the British Museum. These writers all agree in regarding the 
dynasties of Manetho as historical, and making them the basis of their 
respective schemes ; but they all more or less depart from Manetho’s 
numbers. The difierencea between them arise mainly from the different 
views which they take as to the extent to which Manetho’s dynasties are 
contemporary. M. Mariette, indeed, lays it down in the most formal way, 
that contemporary dynasties are wholly absent from Manetho’s scheme ;* 
but his follower, M. Lenormant, gives up this view. Me makes the 
eleventh dynasty contemporary with the ninth and tenth,’ and the 


’ The original work of U. Mariette I 
is not accessible to me ; but 1 find the I 
following quoted from it by M. Lenor- i 
mant (Histoire Andenne de I'Orient, 
vol. i, pp. S2S-4) : — 

” 11 y eat done inoontestablement en 
figypte des dynasties simnl tonnes } m au 
ManSthon Ua a r^et^aa ponr n’admettre 
qne Delias qni forent i^patdes Idgi- 
times, et allm as soat plus dana aea 


hrtet .... Ijes preoves monnmentales 
surabondent et ont reoueillies en 
grand nombre par les Egyptolognes 
qni ddnumtrmt qua toutea lea rataa 
royalea inumeriaa par la prUra da 
Sdtenmqtua ont occupd U trine les unaa 
aprji lea autres.” 

’ Histoire Aneienne de VOrient, 
vol. i. p. S4S. “ O'est de ThMies qno 
sortirent les six rois de la OIlsi^me 
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fotffteenth contemporaTy with the ihirteesth.” Br. Brugsdi goes further. 
He eoasidenr the ninth and tenth dynaeties to have been oontamporaiy' 
with the eighth and elerenth,^ the fourteenth with the thirteenth,^ the 
seventeenth with the fifteenth, sixteenth, and part of the ei^teenth,* a T^d 
the twen^->fifth with the end of ^e twenty-fourth and the b^inning of 
the twenty-sixth.’^ Baron Bunsen advances a step beyond Dr. Brugsch. 
He places the second, fifth, ninth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth m the list of collateral dynasties, regarding them as parallel 
to the third, the sixth, the eighth, and the fifteenth.® Finally, the 
English Egyptologers, Sir G. Wilkinson and Mr. R. Stuart Poole, carry 
out the pnna]^ of contemporaneous dynasties still further than Baron 
Bunsen. With them the third dynasty is contemporary with the first, ^ 
the second with the fourth and fifth,* the ninth, tenth, and eleventh wHli 
the sixth,* the twelfth and thirteenth (at Thebes), the fourteenth (at 
Xofs), and the three shepherd dynasties, the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth, with the seventh and eighth (at Memphis) * 

The question which of these various opinions is to be preferred, the 
present writer cannot pretend to determine He thinks, however, that 
M Manette's view — that none of Manetho’s dynasties are contemporary — 
which IS contrary to that of all the other authonties, must be given up, 
and that the real question must be regarded as one of degree, via. to what 

dyna8tie,appeI^alteraativemontfiDtef i ® Ibid 
et Montoahotcp, fut Uitidrmt I ^ Ibid p 288 

ronfre Us sdparatutes du ‘ ^ See Egypt’s Place in UniTersal His- 

Deliaj represenUs ]xir et i tory, vul ii “ Wo have already estab- 

diin^tne dynasiMS de Man^lhon,*^ j lislicd the fact that the two dynasties” 

* Ibid p 358 ** Hicn ne s'oppose (the second and third) " not only com- 

done formollomeut h oc qae nous ' menced simnltaneously, but also that 
adoptions ropinion propose dej^ par their length was the same ' (p 106). 
plusleurs ^mdits modernos, ct ** The assamption of the consocutire- 

paraft la j)his tTatsemblable, d’apr^s , ness of the fifth and sixth dynasties 
laqnelle la qnatorzi^nie dynastie de lea^b to endless absurdities ” (p 208) 
Man^thon, crigiuaire do Xots se serait **Tho kings of both the Herakleopolitcm 

duis le Delta, en tompefi(»o» j dynasties — the ninth and tenth — were 
la oontem]>orary with the TLoban ku^ 

pendant toote la fin do cello ci La . of the eleventh and twel^ 
dttftMon de VEgypte en deiue reyauiaes, ‘ dynasties ” (p. 239, compare vol. it. 
nvaux et ouneinis, ’ d;c. i pp 499 500) For the chronology of 

* Hifitoirc dtigypte, p 49 “Les the Hyksos period, see toI it. pp, 

deux dynasties do HSmleopolie, la 510 512, corrected m vol ▼. p. 68, 

neovi^me et la dixi^me, ns sont ^us where the entire penod of the Middle 

des matsons collateraUs au« frric^. Empire” is reduced to one of 350 

dentfis." And again of the same, years. 

earlier m the work (p 47) “ Nous ® See above, oh. vui. § 7 ; and oom- 

pouiTons le mieux expbquer oette dif- pare Bibboal Dictionary, vol. i. p, 60B> 
ferouoe par la supposition ds dynastiss ad voc. Eotpt. 
contmwporaine* dkna la Haute et daas * Supra, ch. vui. § 9. 
la Basse Bgypte” * Supra, oh. mi. §§18, 18. 

" Ibid. p. 72, ' » Ibid. §§ 16, 17. 
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txi«nt the eai^er dynasties of Manetho are oonteinponay. Tbit Ut a 
qneatiou to be detenziined, as far as pouible, by the evidenee of the 
Egyptian monuments ;* but whore ^ey fail, it is not unreasonaHe that 
axgnments from probability shoxild be brought in. For iastaaoe, it is 
quite legitimate to ai^gue that the three Hyksos djrnastiea were oontempo- 
my, on the ground ^at a foreign dominion, which had no pemaaent 
effect at all on the Egyptian people, could scarcely ha^e lasted longer than 
the time assigned to one of these dynasties out of the three. ^ 
Unfortunately, the Egyptian monuments are very defectiye. For the 
H3d£soa period they are almost wholly wanting.^ For the preoeding 
period, that between the sixth and the twelfth dynafties, they are 
scanty and indicate a period of confusion.^ For the time before this they 
are somewhat more copious ; ^ but they do not clearly settle the question 
of contemporaneity. Useske/f of the second dynasty, is said^ to be 
found on the monuments, together with Soris, or ShurS, and Myo^inus, 
or Menkera, of the fourtli, and with Osirhe/ and SKa/rSf of the fifth ; and 
again, Pqpt, of the sixth, appears to be contemporary with Sken^h-rS, of 
the eleyenth.^ But the monuments neither furnish any general scheme 
of chronology,^ like the Assynan Canon, nor are they sufilciently 


* ML Mariette boldly says : “Jamais 
auenn des sarants qut se sent 
de racconreir lea cUfEres donnas par 
Mati6thoii n'eat encore parvenu k pro» 
duire tm seal monament d’ou fl 
r4eult4t quo denx dynasties donors 
ooznme eucoessives dans ccs listes 
aient et4 contemporaincs ’* (Lenonnant, 
Ufannel d'Hietoire, p. 324). But soch 
monuments have been pointed oot by 
Bunsen (Egypt’s Place, vol. ii. pp. 23B, 
287), by Sir G. Wilkinson, (snpm, ch. 

§ § 9, 13), and by Mr. Stuart Poole 
(Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. p. S07). 

® See Canon C^k’s Essay in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, vol, i. p. 447. 
On the fact of the entire absence of 
Hyksoe influence from the monu- 
ments, see H. Marietto, Mas^ de 
Boulaq, p. 254 — “ L’figypto ert revenue 
sous la rviii*" dynastie aveo la plus 
singnlitre pereistanoe an style de la 
xi**;” and M. Lenormant, Manuel 
d'Hutoire,vt>l. i. p. 364 — “ Aujourd'hui 
Tmil le pins exerce a peine k dietinguer 
entre eux des monumentB que plnsieurs 
sidles et une longue inyaaion appa- 
rent.” 

° “ On n’a,” says H. Lenonnant, 
“ de Tage des Pasteurs que des ceuvres 
de sculpture et pas wn ssul nuymment 


d'arehtectvre" (Manuel, voL i, p. 
864). 

^ Ibid. p. 845 — “L’histoiro, si crsel- 
lomeut inutilPo qu’elle soit pour 
rPpoquo suivanle ” (that following on 
the sixth dynasty) “ induit h croire 
du moins que rEgyptc entre alors dans 
unc longue ePrie de dPehirements, de 
demembrements, et d’affotesement 
politicjne.” And p. 846 — “ De la fin 
(le la sixiPmo dynONtio au commence- 
ment de la ODziemo, ManPthou compte 
quatre lont trenic-siz ans, pendant 
leg*iiiels Us nionutnents sont absolwnent 
muets.** 

® S(?e M. de HongP'S work, entitled 
“ Becherchos sur les Monuments qu’on 
pent attribucT aux six premiPres 
Dynasties de Manethon.” Paris, 1866. 

® See above, ch. viii. § 9. 

^ Ibid. § 11. Compare for another 
moDomental instance of oontompo- 
raneity, § 13. 

’ M. Lenormant confesses very 
naively that “ the greatest obstaole to 
tlm establishment of a regular Egyp- 
tian chronology is the fMt that the 
Egyptians themselves never had any 
chronology at all.’* (Manuel, voL i. 
p. 822 : “ les Egyptiens euz-rndmes 
n’ont jamais eu de chionologie.*’) 
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oopiottfl tti 4 vzftot to enable the modern critic to eoiuitnict a edieme with 
any eertainty from their detnihi. ^ery attempt o£ thia kind that has 
ev€S been tnada ia to a large extent conjectural ; and the achemea on the 
subjoined table, aa well as all others, must be considered merely aa so 
umny competing hypotheses. 

2 Sg 3 rptian history can be cairied back with tolerable exactness, but not 
with much detail, excepting in occasional reigns, as those of Rameses II., 
Seti I., and Thothmea UI., to the commencement of the eighteenth 
dynasty, from which time the whole country formed, with rare and brief 
exceptions,^ a single kingdom. It is certain that there was a foreign 
conquest befoj)^ this time, and that a people quite distinct from the 
Egyptians * had possession of the country for a considerable period. But 
the duration of their dominion, which is variously estimated at 260, 511, 
and 900 years, ^ is wholly tmcertain, and will probably never be deter- 
mined. Thai there was an ancient native kingdom before the conquest, 
may also be laid down aa an ascertained fact ; and numerous monuments 
may be pointed out, such as the Pyramids, very many rock tombs, the 
grand hydraulic works at the Fayotim, and a certain number of temples, 
which belong to this period,^ and are capable of conveying to ns a good 
idea of its civilixation. Its duration cannot be estimated at much less 
than seven centuries,^ and may perhaps have been longer ; but no ea>act 
account can be given ; for to lay it down ® that Eratosthenes had 


* The principal exception is in the 
time of the twenty. first (Tanitc) 
dynasty, when there wns at Thebes 
a oontemporary (sacerdotal) dynasty, 
which hold Upper Egypt (Lononnant, 
Manuel, vol. i. pp. 323, 449.451) ; but 
it is also not improbable thul in the 
Ethiopian time (b.c. 7l4.G6-t) there 
were native subordinate dj-nastics in 
Lower Egypt. 

* On the probable nationality of the 
Hyksos, see above, ch. vin. § 17. 
Compare Lenormant, Manuel, rol. i. 
pp. 860.61 , and Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, 
vol. ii. p. 421. 

^ The ai'guuients for the short 
period are well stated by Canon Cook 
(Speaker’s Commentary, vul. i. pp. 
447-8). The number 260 rosulU fmm 
the list of Shoplierd Kings in Josephus 
(Contr. Ap. 1 . 14), being thesnm of their 
reigns as given by him, Manetho*s 
nnmbers for these rengns (as re- 
ported by Africauntt) raise the amoant 
to 284. Baron Bunsen thinks that 
Eratosthenes reckoned the period at 
350 years (Egypt’s Place, vol. v, pp. 
58-61). Five hundred and eleven is 


the doratioQ of the Shepherd mle, 
according to Manctho, as reported by 
(). 8. c.) ; and this has been 
adopted by M. Lenormant in his Chro- 
nological Scbeino (Mnnnel, vol. i. p. 
321), and by Dr. Bmgsch (Histoire 
d’figyjde, p. 287). The namber 900 
(or more exactly 953) is derived 
from the aceonut which was given of 
Manetho’s History by Afrioanus (ap. 
S.mcclL pp. GO, 61). This namber 
soouis to have now no advocate. 

* Boo the work of M. do Koag^, 
uoted above (p. 39C, note and com- 
pare Lenormant, Mannol, vol. i. pp. 
323-842. An mscnptioa belonging to 
this early period is published in 
Koeonlfl of the Past, vol. li. pp, 3-8, 

^ This is the estimate of Sir G. 
Wilkinson and Mr. K. Stuart Poole, 
who give lespoctively 660 and 6^ 
years as that of the duration of tJie 
monarchy before the Shepherd inva- 
sion. (Sco above, ch, viii. § 7-17, 
Biblical Dictionaiy, vol. i. p. 608). 

^ As Baron B^sen does (Egypt’s 
Place, vol. i. pp. 126-135; vol. iv, pp, 
408.507 ; vol. v, pp. 48-61), 
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niTvtftriftlf! hixp-t which he could deduce with oezt&iaty hiv umu- 

bw o{ 1076 yearSj is to niake a rery improbable assumption. 'We must 
be content to know that after a long period of native rule, under whieh 
Hjgypt fLourished greatly, sometimes united, Bometimes divided into two 
or more parallel kingdoms — a period which is represented by the first 
twelve (or thirteen) dynasties of Manetho — a time of trouble supervened ; 
invaders, whose habits were nomadic, came in from the north-esat, 
conquered more or less of the coxmtiy, and held it in subjection, having 
in some places native monarchs under thexn,^ for some centuries ; aftw 
which the native Egyptians threw off their yoke, and the glohous times 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties supervened. ^ 

It will be observed (see the Table) that tmet chronology does not com- 
mence even with the eighteenth dynasty, the date for which varies 
among the best Egyptologers by a space little short of two centuries.' 
This arises chiefly from the fact that Manetho's numbers are diiferently 
reported by different authorities.* However, from the twenty-second 
dynasty downwards the differences in the dates are slight, not exceeding 
what wiB bo found in other histories of the same antiquity. The 
synchronism of Sesonchia (Sheshonk or Shishak) with Rehoboam,® helps 
greatly to fix the chronology from this time, from which the Hebrew, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian dates act as checks one upon another. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Sesonchis ascended the throne within 
the space marked by the date b.c. 990-970. Greater exactness than this 
is not to be expected, and will certainly not be found, in any history of a 
time equally remote from us. 

The subjoined Table will show the chief differences in the Egyptian 
chronological schemes of those most learned in the subject. 


® Manciho ap. Joseph, c. Ap, i. 14; 
ap. SyEoell, p. 61. See Luuormant, 
Kanuel, vol. i. pp. 360-4. 

' The date of Dr. lirugsch is n.c. 1706 
(Histoiro d’figjpte p. 287) ; that of 
M. Lcuormant, u.c. 1708 (Manoel, 
vol. i. p. 321 ) ; that of Buneec, b.c. 
1633 (Egypt’s Place, vol. v. p. 63) ; 
that of Mr. R. Stuart Poole, B.c. 1525 ; 
that of Sir G. Wilkinson, b.c. 1520. 
The extreme difference is 186 years. 

* Manotho’s complete lists hare 
come down to us in three forms — 
1. In the Armenian version of Ease- 
bins’a work on Chronology ; 2. in 


the Epitome of the same work given 
by Syncellus (Chronograph, pp. 55 et 
seqq.) ; and 3. in the version of 
Hanetho, quoted by the same writer 
from Afncitnus (pp. 64 ot seqq.) An 
account of two very important 
dynasties (the fifteenth anr^ the eigh- 
teenth) is also given, professedly from 
Manctho, by Josephus (c. Ap. i. 14), 
In these different versions of Manetbo’s 
lists the numbers reported as his con- 
tinually vary. 

® See 1 Kings xiv 26 ; 2 Chron. 
xii. 2. 
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90M 

M4« 

493S 

4000 


mist Byosstj (Thlnlce) 
fieouul UTUBSty (Tblnlte) 
Tlifrd tfiMAy (Hempbite) 
IVorth vjnaaty (Memphite) 
(Pyruaids biut) 


30S1 

3703 

aooo 


3303 

3249 

3004 

3009 

3000 


Fifth DfnABtf (Elephutlae) 
sixth Djnuty (Memphite) 
SeroBth Dynasty (Uemphlte) 
I^lh Dynasty (ditto) 
Nla^ Dynasty (HeTAcleopoUto) 
Tenth Dynasty (ditto) 

(llth contemporary) 
Twelfth Dynasty (Thoban) 


First Dynasty 


2009 

2051 

2691 

2088 

2490 

2450 

2398 

2383 

2303 

2301 
2240 
2213 
22 L4 

2070 

2020 


2000 

1083 

1703 

1033 

1530 

uso 

1412 

1334 

1399 

1388 

1232 

1U4 

1110 

1085 

1000 


Tblrtd^th f)ya«ety (Thelm) 


Fonrteentb Dynasty (Xoite) 


Fifteenlh Dynasty (Aepberds) 


(10th and 17tfa- Date ancertainl 


Sghteentb Dynasty (Theban) 


Nineteenth Dynsety (Theban) 


Twentieth Dynasty (Theban) 


Twenty-flrst Dynatrty (Tanite) 


Third Dynasty 

(2nd coatemporaiy) 


Fourth Dynasty 
(Pyramids ooQt) 
Slxtn Dynasty 


Sevens Dynasty 
Eighth Dynasty (9th and 10th 
oAlemporary) 

Eleventh Dynasty 

Twelfth Dynasty 

Utirteenth Dynasty 


Fifteontb Dynasty 
(I4tb, lOtb, and i7tb contem. 

Date of accession uncertain) 
Eighteenth Dynasty 


Nineteenth f^asty 
Twentieth Dynasty 


Twenty-fim Dynasty 


First Dynasty 

(3rd contemporary) 


Second Dynasty 

(4th and sth contemporary) 


(Pyramida hoUt) 


Sixth Dynasty 

(Oth, loth, and llth contem* 
porary with sixth) 

Twelfth Dynasty 

i lnvasloD of Bbopborda) 

Egypt divided between throe ' 
hepherd DynastieB, IStb, 
lOtb, 17tb, and three Egyp- 
tian — 13Ui and then 13th at 
Tbeb^ 14tb at Xoia, and 
Ttband then 9bb at Memphla.) 


Eighteenth Dynasty 
(all Egypt nnit^) 

Hineteentb Dynasty 


Twentieth Dynasty 


Twenty-flrat Dynasty 


(5th contemporary) 


990 


Twenty-second Dyzuaty 


1 Dr. Bmgsch agrees neatly with these writers from the eighteenth century downwards, but difthre from 
them widely as to the preceding period Ue regards the 9tb and lOtb dynasties as contemporary >vlth the 9th and 
llth, the 14tb as contemporary with the 13th, and the 17tb with the 16tb and 16th. He pUtces the accession cd 
Uenesln a.i>. 4455. 

* The oonclusioDS of I^epslus nearly agree with thwe of Bunsen. 

I Mr. Stuart Toole's dates differ sUghtly ftom those of SlrO. wniclnson, but are ccmfessedly only i^iproxl- 
mate. He pUoes the accession of the first dynasty In b.o 3717, of the secmid in b. 0 . 2479, of the fourth in 
B,o. 2440, or the sixth In b.c. 2200, of the twelfth in b.c. 2090, oftheelf^teentiiln B.0.1S26, dto. 
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A 


B.C. 


980 1 
979 ! 
828 
m 
810 
rat 

724 

721 

718 

ns 

714 

66S 

604 

S27 
S2S 
411 
40e 
40S 
404 
399 
399 
381 
378 
377 
343 
340 1 
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Brxsix, 


|Tw«a^-Moond Djnastj (BaUsttta) 


rwonfcy-tbirfl Pyoasty (toite) 

Tw«iity-fou^ Pynairty (iiite) 
Twenty-flftb I^a»ty (Ethiopian) 
Twenty-sixth PyMty (Saitre) 
Twenty-seTfinth Dynasty (Persian) 

Twenty-eighth Dynasty (Salte) 

Twenty-ninth Dynasty (Hendeeian)! 

Tbirti^ Dynasty (Sebcnnyte) 

Thlrty-flret Dynaaty (Persian) 


Twenty-second Dynasty 
Twenty-third Dynasty* 

Twenty-foortb Dynasty 
Twenty-filtii Dynasty 

Tweniy-slxtb Dynasty 
Twenty-seventh Dynasty 

Twenty-eighth D^asty 
Twenty-ninth Dynasty 

Thirtieth I^rnsety 
1 Thirty-fim I^asty 


Wiixatioir Ai«z» SrcTAiT Tools. 

" 


I Twen^thJrd Dysasty 

I 

Twoify-finirth l^nasty 

Tw0nty4flh Dynasty' 

Twenty-tixtb Djjj^hwty 

Twenty-sevoith %naaty 
Twenty-eighth Dynasty 

Twenty-ninth Dynasty 

ThfiMeth Dynasty 
Tblrty-fiisl Dynasty 

I * 




THE THIRD BOOK 


or THl 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED THALIA. 


1. IfHE above-mentioned Amasis 'was the Egyptian king 
against whom Cambyses, son of Cyrus," made his expedition ; 
and with him went an army composed of the many nations 
under his rule, among them being included both Ionic and 
• jEolio Greeks. The reason of the invasion was the following.^ 
Cambyses, by the advice of a certain Egyptian, who was angry 
with Amasis for having torn him from his wife and children, 
and given him over to the Persians, had sent a herald to 
Amasis to ask his daughter in marriage. His adviser was a 
physician, whom Amasis, when Cyrus had requested that he 
would send him the most skilful of all the Egyytian eye- 
doctors,® singled out as the best from the whole number. 


^ Dahlmann has well romarkt'd, that 
the alliaiice of Egypt with L^dia ("rid© 
supra, i. 77) was quit« suffioieut ground 
of quarrel, without further personal 
ZDotiyes. And Herodotus had already 
told us that the subjugation of Egypt 
was among the designs of Cyrus (i. 
153). Indeed, two motives of a pabJio 
charaoter, each by itself enoagh to 
account for the attack, urged the 
Persian arms in this direction ; viz., 
revenge, and the luet of oonqueet. Hr. 
Grote has noticed the impulse of 
aggrandisement,’* which formed the 
predominant characteristic of the Per- 
sian nation at this period (vol. iv. p. 

VOL. II. 


292) . And the fact that the Egyptians 
hod dared to join in the great alhance 
against the growing Persian power, 
would render them more particularly 
obnoxious. But “ the spirit of the time ” 
(as Dahlmaun observes), ‘‘framing its 
policy njion the influence of persona 
rather than things, required a more 
individual motive.” (Life of Herod, 
ch. vii. § 3.) 

s Vide supra, ii. 84. The Persians 
have always distrusted their own. skill 
m medicine, and depended on foreign 
aid. Egyptians first, and afterwai^s 
Greeks, were the court physioians of 
the Aohasmenidse. (Vide 129, 

2 D 



4Q2 CAUSES OF CAMBYSES’ EXPEDHJJON. SoO^HT. 

Therefore the Egyptian bore Amasis a grudge, and his reason 
for urging Cambyses to ask the hand of the king’s dar^tex 
■was, that if he complied, it might cause him annoyance ; if he 
refused, it might make Cambyses his enemy. When the 
message came, Amasis, -who much dreaded the power of the 
Persians, was greatly perplexed whether to give his daughter 
or no ; for that Cambyses did not intend to make her his -wife, 
but would only receive her as his concubine, he knew for cer- 
tain. He therefore east the matter in his mind, and finally 
resolved what he would do. There was a daughter of the late 
king Apries, named Nit^tis,® a tall and beautiful woman, the 
last suivivoi- of that royal house. Amasis took this woman, 
and, decking her out with gold and costly garments, sent her 
to Persia as if she had been bis own child. Borne time after- 
wards, Cambyses, as he gave her an embrace, happened to 
call her by her father’s name, whereupon she said to him, “ I 
see, 0 king, thou knowest not how thou hast been cheated by 
Amasis ; who took me, and, tricking me out with gauds, sent 
me to thee as hie own daughter. But I am in truth the child 
of Apries, who was his lord and master, until he rebelled 
against him, together with the rest of the Egyptians, and put 
him to death.” It was this speech, and the cause of quarrel 
it disclosed, ■which roused the anger of Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus, and brought his aims upon Egypt. Such is the 
Persian story. 


and note tlio cascH of Democedes, Ap- 
pollonides of Cob, Polj-critns of Meude, | 
and Ctosiay.) Prank physicians arc m 
Biniilar favour at the present day. On 
the subject of the BubdiviBionB of the 
medicaJprofesaion in E^pt, see Sii* G. 
WilkiDBon’e note ^ to Book ji. ch. 84. 

* This account, which Horodotue 
says was that of the Persians, in 
utteriy inadmissible, as NitMia would 
Lave been more than fort^ years of 
age when Cambyses came to the 
throne. That of the Egyptians, who 
pretended tiiat Cambyses was the son 
of a (laughter of Apries, is quite 
eastern, and resembles the Persian 


story of Alexander thi^ Great having 
I been boru of a PerBianprinceas. (See 
Malcolm’s I'ersia, vol. i. 4, p. 70, and 
At. Eg, vol. i. p. 194.) The name 
Nitfttis JB Egyptian, and answers to 
Athenodora, or Athenudota in Greek. 
The Egyptian statoment that NiUtis 
was sent to Cyrus, is moro plausible 
on the score of her age ; bnt it is not 
probable. Athenaous (Doipn. xiii. p, 
360) makes the demand come from 
Caiubysos, and places this war among 
those caused by women. May the 
story have originated in a Nitocris 
having been married to Nebuchadnez- 
zar ?~[G. W,] 
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2 . The Egyptians, ho-wever, claim Cambyses as belonging 
to them, declaring that he was the son of this NitStis. it was 
Cyrus, they say, and not Cambyses, who sent to Amasis for his 
daughter. But here they mis-state the truth. Acquainted as 
they are beyond all other men with the laws and customs of 
the Persians, they cannot but be well aware, drst, that it is 
not the Persian wont to allow a bastard to reign when there is 
a legitimate heir ; and next, that Cambyses was the son of 
Cassandan6,^ the daughter of Pharnaspes, an Achaemenian, 
and not of this Egyptian. But the fact is, that they pervert 
history, in order to claim relationship with the house of Cyrus. 
Such is the truth of this matter. 

3. I have also heard another account, which I do not at all 
believe, — that a Persian lady came to visit the wives of Cyrus, 
and seeing how taU and beautiful were the children of Cassan- 
dane, then standing by, broke out into loud praise of them, 
and admired them exceedingly. But Cassandane, wife of 
Cyrus, answered, “ Though such the children I have borne 
him, yet Cyrus slights me and gives all his regard to the new- 
comer from Egypt.” Thus did she express her vexation on 
account of Nitetis : whereupon Cambyses, the eldest of her 
boys, exclaimed, "Mother, when I am a man, I will turn 
Egypt upside down for you.” He was but ten years old, as 
the tale runs, when he said this, and astonished all the women, 
yet he never forgot it afterwards ; and on this account, they 
say, when he came to be a man, and mounted the throne, he 
made his expedition against Egypt. 

4. There was another matter, quite distinct, which helped 
to bring about the expedition. One of the mercenaries of 
Amasis,® a Halicarnassian, Phanes by name, a man of good 


* Otesias made Cambyses tho son 
of a certain Amytia (Persic. Excerpt. 
§ 10), according to Lorn the daughter 
A^tyagcs — a person not otherwise 
known, bnt whose name recalls that 
of the Median wife of Nebnchadnezzar 
(see the Essays appended to Book 1 ., 
Essay m. | 9, p. 400) . Dino (Pr. 11) 


and Lynceas of Nsncratis (Fr. 2) made 
him the son of adopting the 

Egyptian story. 

* The Canan and Ionian mercenaries 
mentioned repeatedly m the second 
Book (chs. 162, 164, 163, &c.) . Phanes, 
the Halicarnassian, might have been 
known to the father of Herodotus. 
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{md a bcave varrior, dissatisfied hr wmte tMSOa mr 
'With his master, deserted the seiriee, aad, takmg ship, 
to Gamhjses, 'vnshing to get speech mth him. As hs 
a peiraon of no small account among the mercenaries, and one 
who could give very exact intelligence about Egypt, Amads, 
anxious to recover him, ordered, that he should be pofsued. 
He gave the matter in charge to one of the most trusty of the 
eunuchs, who went in quest of the Halicamassian in a vessel 
of war. The eunuch caught him in Lycia, but* did not con- 
trive to bring him back to Egypt, for Phanes outwitted him 
by making his guards drunk, and then escaping into Persia. 
Now it happened that Cambyses was meditating his attack on 
Egypt, and doubting how he might best pass the desert, when 
Phanes arrived, and not only told him all the secrets of 
Amasia, but advised him also how the desert might be crossed. 
He counselled bim to send an ambassador to the king of 
the Arabs,® and ask him for safe-conduct through the region, 

6. Now the only entrance into Egypt is by this desert': the 
country from Phoenicia to the borders of the city Cadytis'* 
belongs to the people called ,the Palffistine Syrians;* from 


® Herodotus appears to hare thongbt 
that the Aiubs wore onited under the 
goyemment of a single king. Senna^ 
oherib (ii. 141) is “ king of the Arabians 
and Assyrians ; ” and hero the ally of 
Cambyses is spoken of throughout as 
“ the king of the Arabians ” (i &a<ri\ebs 
rdiif 'Apafiltav). This cannot reall 7 hare 
been the case ; and the prince m quea* 
tion can hare been no more than the 
most powerful sheikh in those parts, 
whose safe-conduct was respected by 
all the tribes. 

^ That is, Gaza (vide supra. Book ii. 
ch. 169, note^). 

® By the “ PalEosime Syrians/* or 
“ Syrians of Palaastine ” (ii. 104, vii, 89), 
Herodotus has been generally supposed 
to mean exclusively the Jews j but 
there are no sufficient grounds for 
limiting the term to them. The Jews 
in the time to Herodotus must have 
been a very insignificant element in 


the population of the country known 
to him as Palestine Syria Aii. 91), 
which SBoms to extend &om Cilioia on 
the north to Egypt on the sontl^ and 
thus to include the entire Syria ’* of 
Scripture and of the geographers 
(Scylax. PenpL pp. 98-102; Strab. 
xvi, p. 1063 et seq . ; PtqJ. v. 15, Ac.). 
Palestine Syria means properly “ the 
Syria of the Philistmes," who weie in 
ancient times by far the most powerfnl 
race of southern Syria (cf. Gen. ryj , 
SS-4, xxvi. 14-8 ; Ex. xiii. 17, &o ), and 
who are thought by some to have been 
the Hyksos or Shepherd-invaders of 
Egypt (Lepsius, Chron. der Egypter, 
p. 341). To southern Syria the nwom 
has always attached in a peculiar way 
(Polemo, Pr. 13 ; Strab. xvi. p. 1103 j 
Phn. H. N. V. 12; Pomp. MeL 3, 11 • 
Ptol. 1. 0 . 0 .), bat Herodotus seeins to 
extend the term to the entire country 
as far as the range of Amanus. (See 
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Cadytis, 'whicli it appears to me is a city almost as large as 
Sardis, the marts upon the coast till yon reach Jenysns * are 
the Arabian king's after Jenysns the Syrians again come in, 
and extend to Lake Serbonis, near the place where Monnt 
CasiuB juts out into the sea. At Lake Serbonis, where the tale 
goes that Typhon hid himself, Egypt begins. Now the whole 
tract between Jenysus on the one side, and Lake Serbonis and 
Mount Casius on the other, and this is no small space, being 
as much as three days’ journey, is a dry desert without a drop 
of water. 

6. I shall now mention a thing of which few of those who 
sail to Egypt are aware. Twice a year wine is brought into 
Egypt from every part of Greece, as well as from Phcenicia, 
in earthen jars ; ‘ and yet in the whole country you will no- 


«ipecially iit. 91.) Even in fiontbem 
Syria the Jews were but one out of 
manj tribes, and the Philietinca con- 
tinned powerful down to the time at 
whict Herodotus wroto (Zcch, ix. 6,6). 
The common notion that Herodotus by 
his “ Syrians of Paieetine ’* means the 
Jews, rests chiefly upon the Btftt''mcnt 
(ii. 104) that they practised circum- 
cision, which is thought to have been 
an exclusively Jewish rite. Bat it may 
be questioned whether the suiroundiug 
nations had not by the time of Hero- 
dotus adopted to some extent the prac- 
tice from the Jews. Or Herodotus, 
who knew but little of Syria, may 
have regarded as a general custom 
what be hod known practised by some 
Syrians, who were really Jews. 

* Jenysns has been generally iden. 
tified with the modein Khan Todnes, 
about 15 miles S.W. of Ga2a({71it«2re/i), 
about 65 eastward of the Lake Ser- 
bonis {Suhulihet Burdxvdl, <*the salt- 
tnarsh of Baldwin”), and 88 from 
Mount Casius. But this is to build 
on a inera accidental resemblance of 
name. Khan Yodnet, “the resting, 
place of Jonaa,” derives its appellafiou 
from the Islamitic tradition tnat this 
Was the place where Jonah was thrown 
op by the wJbAle. The name is there* 


foro not older in the country tiian the 
7th ceatnry of our era. 

It may further be remarked that as 
Jenysns was only three days' journey 
from Mount Casius, its site is to be 
sought very much nearer to Egypt than 
Khan Todnes. This removes some of 
Dean Blakebley’s objections (Excursus 
on Book iii. ch. 5) to the identificatimi * 
of Gaza with Cadytis. 

The ancient geographers did not 
usually extend Arabia to the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The Periplua of 
Soylsx is imperfect at this part ; but 
apparently there was no mention of 
Arabia. Strabo expressly says that 
the Syrians and Jews fill up the coast- 
line, and that Arabia lies below these 
nations. (Book xvi. pp. 1088*1091.) 
Niebuhr remarks (Vortrsge iiber alte 
Gescbichte, vol. i. p, 149), that the 
Arabians here spoken of must have 
been the Idumoeans or Edomites, who 
spoke the Arabic, not the Ganaanitiah. 
language. Strabo, however, seems to 
place tbe Iduuimans further to the 
vvest, in the Vicmity of Mount Casius 
(xvi. p. 1081). 

^ Besides the quantity of wine made 
in Egypt, a great supply was annually 
imported from Greece, after the trade 
was opened with that oonntry* Frag* 
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•wiere see, as I may say, a single jar. What then, every one 
will ask, becomes of the jars? This, too, I will clear up.- 
The burgomaster* of each town has to collect the wine-jars 
within his district, and to carry them to Memphis, where they 
are all filled with water by the Memphites, who then convey 
them to this desert tract of Syria. And so it comes to pass 
that all the jars which enter Egypt year by year, and are 
there put up to sale, find their way into Syria, whither all the 
old jars have gone before them. . 

7. This way of keeping the passage into Egypt fit for use by 
storing water there, was begun by the Persians so soon as they 
became masters of that country. As, however, at the time of 
which we speak the tract had not yet been so supplied, Cam- 
byses took the advice of his Halicarnassian guest, and sent 
messengers to the Arabian to beg a safe-conduct through the 
region. The Arabian granted his prayer, and each pledged 
faith to the other. 

8. The Arabs keep such pledges more religiously than 
almost any other people.® They plight faith with the forms 
following. When two men would swear a friendship, they 
stand on each side of a third : * he with a sharp stone makes 


mdnts of wine jars are very commonly 
found m Egypt, and at the bottom of 
them IB a pitchy or resinone sediment. 
This was either pat m to preserve the 
wme, or was m consequence of its 
h&Tinji^ been used in old times to pre* 
pare the inside of the skins, after they 
were cared (as is still done in wator^ 
skins), and afterwards continned in 
the jars from early habit If they 
had wished to coat the inside of the 
porous jar, they wonld rather have 
used tasteless wax. See At Eg vol. 
11 . p. 158 to 168, and compare note ^ 
on Book n ch 48 — [G. W ] 

® The demarch " m the original 
The d^ma/rchs appear to have been the 
governors of towns, the nomarcha (u 
177) of cantons. The latter continued 
even under the Bomans (Strab. xvu. 
V 1182) ' 


® The fidelity of the Arabs to their 
engagements is noticed by all travel- 
lers. Denham says, The Arabs have 
been commended by the ancients for 
the fidelity of their attachments, and 
they are stiU scrupulously exact to 
their words.’* (Travels, vol i. p 69 ) 
Hr Kmglake remarks, It is not of 
the Bedouins that tiavellere are afraid, 
for the safe-conduct granted by the 
Chief of the ruling tribe is never, I 
believe, violated.” (Eotben, p, 191 ) 
The latter writer is speaking of the 
Arabs who occupy the desert crossed 
by Cambyses. 

* The Arabs have still the same 
custom of making a third party wit- 
ness to, and responsible foi, their 
oath. When any one commits an 
offence against another individual, he 
also endeavours to find a mediator to 
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» «at «a the inside ef the hand of each near the middle finger, 
,0x^'i8iiSitg a piece |rom iheir dress, dips it in the blood of 
"each, and moisiei^s therewith seven stones^ fytOgin the midst, 
ctdlmg the while on Bacohns and Urania. After this, the 
man who makes the pledge commends the stranger (m ^ 
citizen, if citizen he be) to all his friends, and they deem 
themselves bopnd to stand to the engagement. Thejy have 
but these two gods, to wit, Bacchus and Urania ; • said they 
say that in their mode of cutting the hair, they follow Bac- 


interoedd in Kis behalf, and the tent 
of that person becomes an asTlnm 
(like the refuge city of the Jews, 
Numb. XXXV. 11), until the compact 
has been settled. This was also a 
Greek custom (supra, i. 86), ae in the 
case of accidental homicide. — [G. W.] 

® Events were often recorded in the 
Bast by stones. (Comp, the 12 stones 
placed in the bed of the Jordan.) The 
number 7 had an important meaning 
(as in the Bible frequently), as well 
as 4u The former was the fortunate 
number. (On the week of 7 days, see 
note' on Bk. ii. ch 82.) It was also 
a sacred number with the Persians. 
Pour implied “ completion,” or per- 
fection ” (like the double 12, or 24, 
with the modem Arabs). The square, 
or four-sided figure had the same 
signification ; whence Simonides calls 
a man *< square as to his feet, his 
hands, and his mind ; ** and the ** rer- 
pdywyoy ’* of Aristotle (Rhet. itt. xi. 2, 
“ MOV rhv &ya6by ^»tu c7vcu rr. 

Tpdywvoy pitT9.<popii '') is revived in a 
modem metaphor. (See Clemens 
Btrom^ V. p.^ 662 ; of the Pythagorean 
notions, Flut. de laid, s. 30 ; and on 
various meanings attached to num- 
bers, At. Eg. vol. iv. p. 190 to 199). 

Seven may have derived its import- 
ance from l^ing the natural ^vision 
of the old lunar month into weeks of 
7 days, or 4 quarters of 7 days each ; 
and from 4 being the number of weeks 
that composed it, came the idea of 
** oompletioQ.” The 12 months led to 
the yety conventional duodecimal 
division ; the division by 10 being of 


later time, when the months were 
made to consist of SO days ; and from 
their division by 3 (3 X 10 = 30) came 
the idea of the three seasons of the 
year, 8 X 4 = 12 months. Man may 
have begun counting by 10, from the 
fingers of the two hands (comp. 
T€^v4(e(r9oi, Pint, de Is. s. 66) ; but 
duodecimal seems to have preceded 
decimal division of time, which alone 
was capable of giving such important 
meanings to numbers. The Jews 
made the number 10 an important 
diTiBion at a very early time, as the 
ten commandments ; the tenth or 
tithe was given by Jacob, Gen. zxviii. 
22; oump. Ezod. xviii.21 ; and twelve 
also, as the 12 tribes, Ac. See ch. 
vn. App. to Bk. ii.— [G. W.] 

* There can be Uttle doubt that the 
religion of the Arabians in the time of 
Herodotus was asiv^al — “the worship 
of the host of heaven.” It may per- 
haps be questioned whether this form 
of worship is so peouLarly Arabian as 
to entitle it to the distinctive neme> 
which it nsnally bears, of Sahaism, 
But the astral character of the old 
Arabian idolatry is indubitable, 
Bacchus and Urania of Herodotus are 
therefore with reason taken to repre- 
sent the Sun and the Moon. (Wesae- 
ling ad loo.l The derivation of the 
word Orotal is very doubtful Pos- 
sibly it may be connected, Ss Wease- 
Img thought, with the JSehpew *r«, 
‘‘lighV* Alilat seems to only a 
variant of Ahtta (i. 181), whioh has 
been already explained (note ad loc.). 
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djOB. Now tboir practice is to cut it away froaa Hie. 

tenpies. Bacchus they call in their <%tiiisuil^ .‘^Orahal, 'and 
Urania, Alilai.'’ 

9. "When, therefore, the Arabian had plel^iSfP^a faith to the 
laeasengers of Cambyses, he straightway contriTed as follows : 
— he filled a number of camels’ skins with water, and loading 
therewith all the live camels that he possessed, drove them 
into the desert, and awaited the coming of the army. This is 
the more likely of the two tales that are told. The other is an 
improbable story, but, as it is related, I think that I ought not 
to pass it by. There is a great river in Arabia, called the 
Corys,® which empties itself into the Erythnean sea. The 
Arabian king, they say, made a pipe of the skins of oxen and 
other beasts, reaching from this river all the way to the 
desert, and so brought the water to certain cisterns which he 
had had dug in the desert to receive it. It is a twelve days’ 
journey from the river to this desert tract. And the water, 
they say, was brought through three different pipes to three 
separate places.® 

’’ TJrotal has been supposed to be night, the 161eh (layleh) of Hebrew 

Allah-taal/^ the same name as now and Arabic. If 00 , Urotal shoald be 

used by the Arabs for the Deity, sig- referred to the day, or the snn, the 

nifying “God the exalted” Alilat Aor “ light ” of Hebrew. — [G. W.] 
may be merely “ Goddesses,” as in the ® The Oorys is sopposod to be the 
beginning of the tpeech of Hanno, in small torrent of Cor4, mentioned by 
the Pojnulas of PJautus, alonim v’alo- Abnifeda. Its sopplyizig the army of 
nuth, “gods and goddesses,” or it Cambyses, and the channel of shins 
may be the same as Alitta, the god- for oodt eying the water are a ^ble. 
doss of childbirth. (See Essay L in A supply of water in skiDB carried by 
the Appendix to this Book.) “The camels might be the origin of the stoi’y. 
idols” of Egypt, in Isaiah xii. 3, are — [G. W.] 

called AliUm, “ gods,” in Gene- ® It would perhaps be wrong to re- 

sis ill. 5, ATehim (Elohim, or Alhim) ject this narrative altogether. Sub- 
which is the word applied terraneous aqueducts or water-courses, 
to “God” in the same verse and known by the name of ifcandt or 
elsewhere. A1 (^ ) is “God,” or the kahroez, have been in use from a high 
“mighty.” In Arabic, Allah is antiquity throughout the Bast, and 
“ God,” and ilMh, “ deity,” as la illah often convey the water of springs to 
ir allah, “ there is no d^ty but God,” a vast distance. (See Polyb. x. 28, 
Alehi or Alhi, is a “God,” as AIM § 2j Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. i. 
Ekrou, “the GMd of Bkron” (2 Kings p. 14 ; Col Chesney’s Euphrates Ex- 
i. 2) ; Awel, “ first,” is also related to pedition, vol. ii. p. 657.) Ccanbysea 
it. Scaliger and Selden suppose may have taken the precaution of 
Alilat to be the same as the moon, or supplying his army in two ways. 
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10. of Amasis, k; encamped at the 

month of ^ the Pelnsiac, awaiting Cambyses. 

For CambyBoafl Pl Ip^i^ent up against Egypt, found Amasis 
no longer lie had died after ruling Egypt forty and 

fonr years,* during all which time no great misfortune had 
befallen him. When he died, his body was embalmed, and 
buried in the tomb which he had himself caused to be made in 
the temple.* After his son Psammenitus had mounted the 
throne, a strfcnge prodigy occurred in Egypt : — Bain fell at 
Egyptian Thebes, a thing which never happened before,* and 
which, to the present time, has never happened again, as the 
Thebans themselves testify. In Upper Egypt it does not 
usually rain at aU ; but on this occasion, rain fell at Thebes 
in small drops. 

11. The Persians crossed the desert, and, pitching their 
camp close to the Egyptians, made ready for battle. Here- 
upon the mercenaries in the pay of Psammenitus, who were 
Greeks and Carians, full of anger against Phanes for having 
brought a foreign army upon Egypt, bethought themselves 
of a mode whereby they might be revenged on him. Phanes 
had left sons in Egypt. The mercenaries took these, and 
leading them to the camp, displayed them before the eyes of 


^ The name of this king has not 
been found Like his father’s, it oon. 
tains the name of Neith, the goddess 
Mmenra of Sa^s, the niyal residence 
of the 26th Saite dynasty, — [G. W.] 

* Manetho, according to Africanus, 
assigned to Amaeis 44 years (accord* 
ing to Eusebius 42) ; and the date of 
the 44th yoar of Aahmes, Ames, or 
Amasis, has been found on the monu* 
ments. Other persons were called 
Amasis { and one has reooi'ded his 
name in the inscription at Aboosimbel. 
(Bee note on Book ii. oh. SO.) The 
^st king of the 18th dynasty had the 
same name, though generally writton 
Amosie. — [G, W.] 

^ The temple of Minerva at Sals. 
(Vide supra, li. 169.) 

* Very heavy rain at Thebes is un. 


Qsnal, and happens only about once in 
ten years, when the v^leys nm with 
water to the Nile, Four or five 
showers fall there every year, after 
long intervals. And that heavy rain 
ocoasionally fell in ancient times is 
proved by the depth of the ravines in 
the Valley of the Kings’ tombs, which 
were deeply furrowed into the earth 
long before the tombs were made, and 
consequently long before the reign of 
Amasis. The same is also shown by 
the precautions taken in the oldest 
temples at Thebes to guard the roofs 
agamst rsim and by the lion’s 
mouths, or gutters, for letting off the 
water from them. Herodotus was 
misinformed respecting its neyer 
having rained before in Upper Egypt,** 
-[G.W.] 
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Mhef ; after ■which they hroaght ©hi ft ho'*'!, aoA, phu^ftg 
it the space between the two hosts, they led the e^ss eS 
F&IU16S, one by one, to the vessel, aad ovej: it* 

'When the last "was dead, water and wine were ponred into the 
bowl, and all the soldiers tasted of the blood, and so they went 
to the battle. Stubborn ■was the fight ■which followed, and it 
"was not till vast numbers had been slain npon both sides, that 
the Egyptians turned and fled. 

12. On the field where this battle was fonght'I saw a very 
wonderful thing which the natives pointed out to me. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered upon the field in two lots, those 
of the Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay 
at the first — ^those of the Egyptians in another place apart 
from them : If, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with 
a pebble, they are so ■weak, that you break a hole in them ; 
but the Egyptian skulls ® are so strong, that you may smite 
them with a stone and you will scarcely break them in. They 
gave me the following reason for this difference, which seemed 
to me likely enough : — The Egyptians (they said) from early 
childhood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the 
sun the skuU becomes thick and hard. The same cause pre- 
vents baldness in Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than 
in any other land. Such, then, is the reason why the skulls 
of the Egyptians are so strong. The Persians, on the other 
hand, have feeble skulls, because they keep themselves shaded 
from the first,’ wearing turbans upon their heads. "What 
I have here mentioned I saw ■with my own eyes; and I observed 
also the like at Papremis,® in the case of the Persians who 


^ This was a mode of making an 
oath binding. See note on Book ii. 
ch. 119.— [G. W.] 

* The thickness of the Egyptian 
skull is observable in the mnnunies ; 
and those of the modern Egyptians 
fortunately possess the same property 
of hardness, to judge from the blows 
they boar from tiie Turks, and in their 
combats among themselves. — [G. W.] 


^ Bhhr (od loc.) understands Hero- 
dotus to allude to the seclasioa of the 
children within the harem till the age 
of five years (vide supra, i. 142). But 
probably the shading by the turban 
18 alone meant. The clause, wlJiovs 
Tiitpas <l>op4ovr*Sy is esaeg^tvcal of crxii}- 
rpo^otMTi, 

^ Supra, Book ii. ch. 63, note 
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■were killed with Aoheemenee, the son of Darius, b7 Inarus the 
Libyan.* 

18. The Egyptians who fought in the battle, no sooner 
turned their backs upon the enemy, than they fifed away in 
complete disorder to Memphis, where they shut themselves up 
within the walls. Hereupon Cambyses sent a MytilenEean 
vessel, with a Persian herald on board, who was to sail-ap the 
Nile to Memphis, and invite the Egyptians to a surrender. 
They, however, when they saw the vessel entering the town, 
poured forth in crowds from the castle,^ destroyed the ship, 
and, tearing the crew limb from limb, so bore them into the 
fortress. After this Memphis was besieged, and in due time 
surrendered. Hereon the Libyans who bordered upon Egypt, 
fearing the fate of that country, gave themselves up to Cam- 
byses without a battle, made an agreement to pay tribute to 
him, and forthwith sent him gifts.* The Cyrenseans too, and 
the Bareaaans, having the same fear as the Libyans, imme- 
diately did the like. Cambyses received the Libyan presents 
very graciously, but not so the gifts of the Cyrenseans. They 
had sent no more than five hundred minsB * of silver, which 
Cambyses, I imagine, thought too little. He therefore snatched 
the money from them, and with his own hands scattered it 
among his soldiers. 


’ Vide infra, vii. 7. The revolt of 
Inarus is fixed by Clmtou (F. H. vol. ii. 
p. 46) to the year b.c. 460, the fifth 
year of Artaxerxes. Achaomeaes had 
then been satrap of Egypt twenty^four 
years (Herod. vjJ. 7 ). He seems to 
hare been slain at the first outbreak 
of the insuirectioo. For the eubse* 
qaent course of the revolt see Thucyd. 
i. 104, 109. Compare also iafra» 
ch. 16. 

^ The citadel of Memphis is called by 
Herodotus “ the white wall '* (infra, 
oh. 91). Memphis, according to Thu- 
cydides (i. 104), consisted of three 
parts, the innermost of which was 
stL'ODgly foi^tified, and was called **the 
white walL" It is remarkable that 


Memphis is called in hiero- a 

glyphicB the white build. 4 F T 
log.” There is every reason jLj | 
to believe that, like Thebes, 
the city itself was not snrrotmded by 
a wall Memphis was also 
called Manouf ,or “ Mennofre” 'vww 
(“good building”), and “the f 1 
land of the pyramid;” and 
Pthah-di, “ the abode of OflB 
Pthah ” (see note ' on Book ii. ch. 99) . 
-[G. W.] 

* Vide infra, iv. 165. Arcesilaus HI. 
was king of Cyrciie at this time. 

* If Attic minae are intended, as is 
probable, the value of the Cyrenaoan 
Gontribation would be little more tha^ 

1 £2000 of OUT money. 
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14. Ten days after the fort had fallen, Cambyses reBolyed to 
try the spirit of Psammenitus, the Egyptian king, whose whole 
reign had been but six months. He therefore had him set in 
one of the suburbs, and many other Egyptians with him, and 
there subjected him to insult. First of all he sent his daugh- 
ter out from the city, clothed in the garb of a slave, with 
a pitcher to draw water. Many virgins, the daughters of the 
chief nobles, accompanied her, wearing the same dress. 
When the damsels came opposite the place where their fathers 
sate, shedding tears and uttering cries of woe, the fathers, all 
but Psammenitus, wept and wailed in return, grieving to see 
their children in so sad a plight ; but he, when he had looked 
and seen, bent his head towards the ground. In this way 
passed by the water-carriers. Next to them came Psammeni- 
tus’ son, and two thousand Egyptians of the same age with 
him — all of them having ropes round their necks and bridles 
in their mouths — and they too passed by on their way to sufier 
death for the murder of the Mytilenaeans who were destroyed, 
with their vessel, in Memphis. For so had the royal judges 
given their sentence — “ for each Mytilenasan ten of the noblest 
Egyptians must forfeit life.” King Psammenitus saw the 
train pass on, and knew his son was being led to death, but, 
while the other Egyptians who sate around him wept and 
were sorely troubled, he showed no further sign than when he 
saw his daughter. And now, when they too were gone, it 
chanced that one of his former boon-companions, a man 
advanced in years, who had been stripped of aU that he had 
and was a beggar, came where Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
and the rest of the Egyptians were, asking alms from the 
soldiers. At this sight the king burst into tears, and, weeping 
out aloud, called his friend by his name, and smote himself on 
the head. Now there were some who had been set to watch 
Psammenitus and see what he would do as each train went 
by ; BO these persons went and told Cambyses of his be- 
haviour. Then he, astonished at what was done, sent a 
messenger to Psammenitus, and questioned him, saying. 



&7 GambjBe8atike& thee wb.7, -i^ea 
atimvi dftu^ter brooght to ebme, and tb; eon on bis 
vaj to de^, Iboa didst neither utter cry nor shed tear, while 
to a beggwr, who is, as he hears, a stranger to thy race, thou 
gavest those marks of honour.” To this question Tsamnimu- 
tus made answer, “ 0 son of Gyrus, my own misfortunes were 
too great for tears ; but the woe of my friend deserved them. 
When a man falls from splendour and plenty into beggary at 
the threshold»of old age, one may well weep for him.” When 
the messenger brought back this answer, Cambyses owned it 
was just; Crcesus, likewise, the Egyptians say, burst into 
tears — ^for he too had come into Egypt with Cambyses — and 
the Persians who were present wept. Even Cambyses him- 
self was touched with pity, and he* forthwith gave an order, 
that the eon of Psammenitus should be spared from the niun- 
ber of those appointed to die, and Psammenitus himself 
brought from the suburb into his presence. 

15. The messengers were too late to save the life of Psam- 
menitus’ son, who had been cut in pieces the first of all ; but 
they took Psammenitus himself and brought him before the 
king. Cambyses allowed him to live with him, and gave bim 
no more harsh treatment ; nay, could he have kept from inter- 
meddling with affairs, he might have recovered Egypt, and 
ruled it as governor. For the Persian wont is to treat the 
sons of kings with honour, and even to give their fathers’ 
kingdoms to the children of such as revolt from them.* There 


* It appears from the Jewish history 
that this was a general Oriental prac- 
tice in ancient times. When Pharaoh- 
Keoho deposed Jehoahaz, he made 
Eliakim (Jehoiakim), his brother, kmg 
over Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 34). And 
when Nebuchadnezzar deposed Jehoia- 
chin (2 Kings zxiv. 17), he set Matta* 
niah (Zedekiah), his uncle, upon the 
throne. Chajfdm states (tom. iii. p. 
810) that the same costom obtains 
among the modem Persians. [The 
custom of the Persians is confirmed, 
not only by what Herodotus says of 


Thaimyras, the son of Inams, apd 
Pausina, the son of Amyrtesus ; buti^ 
the sculptiireB, which seem to sBovr 
that some of the royal family ef 
Egypt were made governors of the 
country by the Persians* The names 
of Tbannyras and Pausiris (Fa-csii^ 
are not found on the monomenhs. 
That Cambyses was not guilty 
cruelty to the Egyptians, on his first 
conquest of the oountiy, is proved by 
a monument, now in the Tatiesn 
Home ; from which we learn 
confirmed the different BgrptianSlib 
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are many cases from which one may eoUeot that tins is the 
Persiaji rule, and especially those of Fausirie and ThannyraB. 
’Ehannyras was son of Inaras the Libyan, and was allowed 
to succeed his father,® as was also Pausiris, son of Amyr- 
tssus ; ® yet certainly no two persons ever did the Persians 


mtaries m their offloefl, and even so 
fea flattfesed the prejudvceft the 
people as to oonform to their religions 
oostoms "like the kings who ruled 
before him,’* making offerings "to the 
divine mother of the gods at Sats, and 
performing the naual libations m her 
temple to the Lord of agee.** He aleo 
took, or received, a preenomen like the 
old Egyptian kings, being called (as 
on that moniuuent) Kambath (Gam- 
byses), Hemesot (or Remeflto)/Tjord 
of Upper and Lower Egypt /* and it 
was therefore only m consequence of 
the Egyptians rebelling against him, 
as Herodotus plainly shows by the 
oonnivanoe, or at the instigation of 
Fsammenitns, that he was induced 
to depart from his previous humane 
line of conduct towards the Egyptians, 
and to disregard the Persian custom 
of treating the sons of kings with 
indulgence In Book iv eh 106, Ho 
rodotuB save that Cambysos made 
Aryand^a governor of Egjyt — fG W j 
® Inarus fell into the hands of the 
Persians, and was ciuufied, probably 
in the year b c 455 (See Thucyd 
1. 110, cf Clinton bF H voI ii p 50) 
Of Thannyros his son, nothing further 
IS known CtesiOB’s acoount of the 
war of Inarus and Amyrtmus (Ex- 
cerpt § 32) seems tainted by his usual 
dishonesty It is utteily irrecon 
cilable with Thucydides 

® From this passage it has been con 
eluded (Dahlmann s Life of Herodo 
tus, ch 111 , Clinton’s F H vol n 
p 87 , 01 92 4 , Mure s Lit of Greece, 
vol IV pp 636 7) that Herodotus con- 
tinued to write as late as B c 408, 
since in that year (according to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius) Amyrtaons 
died, after reigning over the Egyp 
tians for six years It is supposed 
that PauHins was appointed viceroy 
by the Persians at the death of his 


father, and, that event being assigned 
to the year B c. 44)8, it is oonoluded 
that Herodotus was still adding 
touches to hiB Histoyy as late ae that 
or the following year. Various reasmis 
have been addoced m an earlier por- 
tion of this work (see the Introductory 
Essay, ch i pp 26 7) which make it 
probable that Herodotus did not really 
much outlive » o 430 The objection 
to this view arising from the present 
chapter may be met in two ways. In 
the first place, it is not at all certain 
that Manetho, from whom Eusebius 
professes to copy, intended to place 
the reign of Amyrtmus immediately 
before that of Nephentis Eusebius 
does not appear tobaveliad Manetho’s 
work under his eyes, else why should 
he in one place (Pars L oh. xxi,) quote 
him second hand from Josephus ? Ho 
probably had only an abridgment or 
summary of his dyuastios, in which 
the reign of Amyrtajus appeared as 
constituting the 28th dynasty, and so 
os interyomng between that of Danus 
Nothus and Nopheritis It is not an 
likely that the summary misrepre 
seated Monotho hero, as in other 
places (see Bunsen’s Egypt, vol i 
p 86, E 1 )» and made dynasties seem 
to be oonween Live which Manetho knew 
and confesBcd to be contemporary 
Manetho s six years of Amyrtmus the 
Baito are piobably the very six years 
(from B c 460 to d c 455) in the reign 
of Artaxenres Longinmnus during 
which Fgypt 18 known to have been 
mdopeiident of Persia, through the 
exertions of Inarus and Amyrtseus 
(See Thucyd i. 104, and 109, 110, 
Ctos Exo Pers 32 , Diod. Sic xi 74 , 
and compare the Comments of Wes- 
seling and Larchor ad loc , and Dod- 
well, Ann Thuo p 99 ) The outho- 
mty of Syncellus is of no importance, 
since he merely copies from Eusebius 
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laore damage than Amjrtffius and Inarus.’ Zn this case 
Fsammenitus plotted evil, and received his reward aecord- 
ingdy- He was discovered to be stirring up revolt in Egypt, 
wherefore Cambyses, when his gtult clearly appeared, com- 
pelled him to drmk bull’s blood,® which presently caused his 
death. Such was the end of Fsammenitus. 

16 . After this Cambyses left Memphis, and went to Sais, 
wishing to do that which he actually did on his arrival there. 
He entered the palace of Amasis, and straightway commanded 
that the body of the king should be brought forth from the 
sepulchre. When the attendants did according to his com- 
mandment, he further bade them scourge the body, and 
prick it with goads, and pluck the hair from it,® and heap 

and Afncanns, neither of whom poa from Thncjrd 1 104 (compare Diod 
sesecd more than an abetract ofMa Sic xi 74), fled to Memphis, and were 
netbo there besieged by Inarns and the 

Secondly, if we follow Eusebms, and Atbomane They appear to have snr> 
suppose (with Mr Clinton) that Amyr rendered after a time (Thncyd i 109) 
tseas bod two reigns, each of six years, The shore which Amyrteeus bad m the 
one from b c to B c 455, and revolt is not reiy clear His name 
another (40 years later) from b c 414 does not ocenr till the year of the 
to B c the appomtment of Pan death of Inarns (Thucyd 1 110), when 
sins must be placed at the close of bo appears as king of tho marsh.dis 
the first, not of the second roign If tnct (d fy rails eAeat compare 

Amyrteeus reigned a second time, be Herod n 140) He maintained him* 
was certainly not then conquered by self in this rogion at least six years 
the Persians, nor had they at that (Thuoyd 1 112) The particulars of 
time bis kingdom to dispose of, for it the losses sustained by the Persians 
passed, in the year u c ^8, to Nephe at his hands are unknown to us 
ntis, and Egypt was not again re ^ ihere seems to have been a wide, 
duced by the Persians till about b c spread belief among the ancients that 
840 Pausins therefore must have bull 0 blood was poisonous Acoord. 
been modo viceroy when his father mg to Eusebius (Chron Can it p 
lost his dominion tho yirat time, which 321), Midas, King of Phrygia, killed 
was when he fled into the marshes and himself by dnnking bull s blood b c 
concealed himself, in bc 465 It is 694 Ihcmistooles is said to have 
to be remarked that Herodotus says died in tho same way (Arist. Eq 
nothing, either diiectly or indirectly, 84) Also Smerdis (Ctesias, Pers Ex- 
of the death of Amyrtasus, and thus cerpt § 10) According to Ctosias, 
makes no allusion in this passage to Psommonitus was earned prisoner to 
any event of a later date than b c 455 Susa 

' It appears from Herod in 12 that ® This is evidently a Greek state- 
at the oommoncement of the revolt of ment, and not one denred from the 
Inaius a great battle was fought near Egyptian pnests There was no hair 
Papromie, m which Achmmenes, the to pluck out, the ®‘head and all the 
brother of Xerxes, and a vast number body ” of the kings and priests being 
of the Persians, were slam, The rem shaved The whole story may be 
nant of the Persian forces, as we learn I doubted — [G W.] 
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il all manner of inaulta. The ho3y, howejwy hf^h»g 
been embalmed, resisted, and refosed to oom^ dd '*Mbat 
they would to it j so the attendants grew weary their woidc ; 
whereupon Cambyses bade them take the corpse and bum it. 
This was truly an impious command to give, for the Persians 
hold fire to be a god,* and never by any chanoe burn theif 
dead. Indeed this practice is unlawful, both with them and 
with the Egyptians — with them for the reason above men- 
tioned, since they deem it wrong to give the corpse of a man 
to a god ; and with the Egyptians, because they believe fire 
to be a live animal,* which eats whatever it can seize, and 
then, glutted with the food, dies with the matter which it feeds 
upon. Now to give a man’s body to be devoured by beasts is in 
no wise agreeable to their customs, and indeed this is the very 
reason why they embalm their dead ; namely to prevent them 
from being eaten in the grave by worms. Thus Cambyses 
commanded what both nations accounted unlawful.® Accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, it was not Amasis who was thus treated,* 
but another of their nation who was of about the same height. 
The Persians, believing this man's body to be the king’s, 
abused it in the fashion described above. Amasis, they say, 
was warned by an oracle of what would happen to him after 


^ On this point see above, i. 131 ; 
and compare the Essay “ On the 
B.eligion of the Ancient Persiane,” vol. 
i. App. Essay v. 

* The rationale of this view is given 

by Plntarch (Sympos. vii, p. 703) in the 
following words ; — oi/Stv ykp &Wq jnaK’ 
\oy ’^poaioiKtv ^ irvp Kwo^pk^viv 

re Kol rp^4*^fi^vov Si* ayroD, moI rp Aa/i- 
vp^ilTt S77A0D1/ Hffirtp ^ <ra>pii^ 

vi(ov (Liratna. “ There is nothing that 
BO resembles a live animal as fire, which 
moves and nonnshes itself, and which, 
moreover, like the soul, enlightens and 
displays all things by its brilliancy. 

* The Egyptians were averse to 
burning a body, not only because bartt> 
ing was considered the punishment of 
the wicked, but because it was op. 


posed to all their prejudices in favour 
of the body's preservation. If they 
really believed in the return of the soul 
to the body, this would bo on additional 
roasoxL. This last, however, may only 
have signified that man after death 
never lost his identity, or individuality. 
The modem Persians and all Moslems 
have a great prejudice against burn- 
ing the dead. The custom was very 
ancient in India. — [G, W.] 

* The body of the queen of AJ^iasis, 
found at Thebos by the Prenoh officers 
of the Luxor, in the sarcophagos now 
in the British Museum, is said to have 
been burnt, and replaced in the tomb ; 
but the remains of gilding upon it suffice 
to disprove this. The appearance of 
burning was probably owing to the 
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hk'deaih : ui order, therefore, to present the impending fate, 
he himed the body, which afterwards received the blows, 
inside his own tomb near the entrance, commanding his son 
to bury him, when he died, in the furthest recess of the same 
sepulchre. For my own part I do not believe that these 
orders were ever given by Amasis ; the Egyptians, as it seems 
to me, falsely assert it, to save their own dignity. 

17. After this Cambyses took counsel with himself, and 
planned three? expeditions. One was against the Cartha- 
ginians, another against the Ammonians, and a third against 
the long-lived Ethiopians, who dwelt in that part of Libya 
which borders upon the southern sea.® He judged it best to 
despatch his fleet against Carthage and to send some portion 
of his land army to act against the Ammonians, while his 
spies went into Ethiopia, under the pretence of carrying 
presents to the king, but in reality to take note of all they 
saw, and especially to observe whether there was really what 
is called “ the table of the Sun ” in Ethiopia. 

18. Now the table of the Sun, according to the accounts 
given of it, may be thus described ; — It is a meadow in the 
skirts of their city full of the boiled flesh * of all manner of 


strong preparations used in embalming 
the body, and is not unnsnal. — [G. W.J 
* The seat of these long-lirod Ethi- 
opians is very Duoortam. Larcher 
places them east of Meroo, on the 
coast of the Red Sea- (Tab. Geograpb. 
p. 151). Bruce imagined that he mot 
with their descendants in the country 
of the ShangalJas (vol. ii. p. 554, et 
eeq.). But Heeren (African Nations, 
vol. i. p 325) correctly observes that 
the Macrobii of Herodotus must be 
placed very much further to the south. 
Not only in this passage, but a^^in, 
infra, ch. 114, they arc said to dwell 
towards the south, at the furthest 
limits of Africa. Their country must 

have lain, therefore, beyond the Straits 
of Babelmandel. Heeren places them 
near Cape Ouardafiii. He recognizes 
their customs in the stories told by 

VOL. n. 


Cosmas (Topog. Christ, p. 138-9) of 
the people of Sasu, and their descend- 
anta in the modern Somaulies. The 
descriptions of Horner (II. i. 443; Od. 
i. 23, Ac.) possibly referred to this 
people, whom Ephorus (Fr. 38) also 
regarded as the remotest of mankind 
towards tho south. It is quite a dis- 
tmot question whether the embassy 
of Cambyses, if a real event, was to 
them, or whether he had any particu. 
lar designs against their liberty. His 
Ethiopian expiedition was undoubtedly 
a fact, but it had probably no more 
definite object than the conquest of 
the Ethiopians generally. 

® This was leas common in early 
times, and as Athemens says, the 
heroes in Homer seldom **boil their 
meat, or dress it with sauces ; ” but in 
Egypt as well as in Ethiopia boiled 

2 £ 
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bBasts, which the magistrates are careful to store witii meat 
every night, and where whoever likes may come and eat 
during the day. The people of the land say that the ewih 
itself brings forth the food. Such is the description which is 
given of this table.’ 

19. When Cambyses had made up his mind that the spies 
should go, he forthwith sent to Elephantine for certain of the 
Icthyophagi® who were acquainted with the Ethiopian tongue; 


meat was eaten, though the Egjptdana tom of boiling meat Beems to be yery 
more frequently roasted it, and boiled ancient. — [G*W.3 

their fish With the Arabs the cna- 
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^ Fomponius Mela is the first writer, meat, that the magistrates presided, 

after Herodotus, who mentions the and that the natives loft gold in ex. 

table of the Sun. It may be doubted change for what they took, 

whether he does moie th^ follow our ® Eratosthenes (ap Strabon. xvi p 
author. His words are ‘ * Est locus 1093) and Artoimdorua (ap. eund ) 

apparatiB epulis semper refertus et placed the African lothyophagi. or 

quia, ut libet, vesci volentibus iicot, Fish.oaters, on the coast of the Ara 

^Kiov rpfiire^ay appellant ; et qum bian Gulf, at its entrance, near Capo 

passim apposita sunt, a^mant innasci Hire (the modern RaS’el’-Bxr). Fau* 

Bubiudo divmitas ” (113.15). TheaC' eaniss also zuontions their being the 

count in Solmus, whose work is on last mbabitauts of the shores of the 

extract from the writings of the elder Ked Sea (i. 33, § 4). Their name 

Flmy, 18 very similar to that of Mela marks them for a maritime people, and 

(Folyhist. xxx). Pausamas, writing I cannot concoire that any oould have 

about A.i). 174, tieats the whole story dwelt so far inland as Elephantine, 

as a fable. Heeren (African Nations, (Heeren supposes this. Afric. Nat i. 

vol. i.p. 333) explains it by the dumb p. 387.) Perhaps Herodotus only 

trading common in Africa. (Vido means that some of them happened 

infra, iv. 196, and note ad loc.) Ho at th%8 ti-ms to bo at Elephantin^, and 

thinks that merchants supplied tho were made use of as guides. If Hero- 
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and, vdiile they were being fetched, issued orders to his fleet 
to sail against Carthage. Bat the Phcenicians said they 
would not go, since they were bound to the Carthaginians by 
solemn oaths, and since besides it would be wicked in them 
to make war on their own children. Now when the Phoe- 
nicians refused, the rest of the fleet was unequal to the under- 
taking; and so it was that the Carthaginians escaped, and 
were not enslaved by the Persians. Cambyses thought it not 
right to force The war upon the Phoenicians, because they had 
yielded themselves to the Persians,® and because upon the 
Phoenicians all his sea-service depended. The Cyprians had 
also joined the Persians of their own accord,* and took part 
with them in the expedition against Egypt. 

20. As soon as the Icthyophagi arrived from Elephantme, 
Cambyses, having told them what they were to say, forthwith 
despatched them into Ethiopia with these following gifts : to 
wit, a purple robe,® a gold chain for the neck, armlets, an 

dotns reg&rdod them as iiatives of the • which ib not absolutely certain, still 
country about Capo Dire, their know. * the reduction of Babylon would nob 
ledge of the language of the Macro neoessanly carry with it the submia* 
bian Ethiopians, their neighbours, { sion of Pbcemcia. The Asiatic Greeks 
would bo natural (Seech 17, note®) I did not aubmit when the Lydian king. 

^ It has been usual to asonbe the ’ dom fell , and the outlying province 
conquest of Phoaiucia to Cyrus Even of PLconicia ^ould be very apt to 
Mr Grofce does so (vol iv p. 289) reassert its independence on such an 
But the sole authonby for this is occasion It is uunecessary, however, 
Xenophon (Cyrop i, i 4), who also to reckon probabilities The authority 
ascribes to Cyrus the conquest of ' of Herodotus must be regaided ascon- 
Egypt ' Hahlmann has shown (Life elusive on snob a matter, 
of Herod ch vii ) that, accordxng to It may be added, that, as the inva. 
Herodotus, the acquisition belongs to sion of Egypt designed by Cyrus 
the reign of Cambyses Not only are (Herod 1 153) did not take place 
the Phoenicians first mentioned among till the fifth year of Cambyses (nde 
the Persian tributaries under tbm king, supra, n 1, note ^ and see Cbnton’s 
but it 18 expressly said that he, and F H vol 11 p 378), something must 
nob Cyi us, * made hmisolf master of the have occnpied this znonarob daring the 
sea ” (ir p 0 0 - e #c T ^ <r 6 a i T V , [ first four years of his reign If Phee- 

Herod. 111 8 1) , wluoh could only be by nicia was still independent at his acoog. 
the conquest or submission of the Phoe. sion, the delay would be accounted for. 
nioiauB. (Compare Herod. 1 143) Mr * The dependency of Cyprus on Phee- 

Grote appears to ooneider that the con- nioia has been already shown (note ® on 
quest of Babylon involved the submis. I Hooka oh 182). Its surrender would 
sion of Phcemoia to the Persian yoke, i be likely to follow close upon the sub. 
But even if it be allowed that Fhoanicia 1 mission of the Phcemcians. 
had latterly been subject to Babylon, ^ V^anous opinions hare been held 
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alabaster box ® of myrrh, and a cask of palm mne. The Ethio- 
pians to whom this embassy was sent, are said to be the 


about the origin of the Tyrian pnrpie. 
The murex is generally Buppc«ed to 
hftve g^rec it ; and some consider the 
“mnrex trnnculus’* to hare been much 
iLsed at Tyre (Spratt, vol. ii. p. lOd). 
A shell-fish (Helix lanthioa) is found 




on the coast, about Tjre and Be/root, 
which IS remarkable for its throwing 
out a quantity of ptirplo liquid when 
approached, in order (like the sepia) 
to conceal itself. The water becomes 
completely coloured all around it, 
though so very small, being only the 
size of a small snail, J- of an inch in 
diameter, and very delicate and fragile. 
Pliny, however, distinctly says the 
Tynan purple came from the hiiccu 
num and the nmrox (Book ix. c. 36). 
Julms Pollux (Onom. i. 4), after nicu- 



tioning the story of the porphyxA ahell- 
fish discovered by the dog of a Tyrian 
nymph loved by Heronles, describes 
the small baskets woven rashes and 
rope (similar to our eel-baskets) fas- 
tened like bells alcmg a rope, used in 
tlukt fishery. Their wide mouths were 
so constructed with the ends of the 
I rushes proieoting, ihat the shell-fish 
I easily crept in, but could not get back 
I again ; and this, as well as the shell in 
I the hand of a statue of a Phcenician god- 
j doss, found by Mr. Moore in Syria, would 
I seem to agree better with the bnooi- 
Bum than the mnrex. Pliny (ix. 36) 
evidently considers the (modern) tubu- 
lar-monthed*murex to be the porphyra, 
though ho allows they extracted the 
dye from both the shells (ix. 88). 
Ue tells a story (ix 25) of the murex, 
and its being saored to Yenns at Cnidus. 
The buecinum was the xTjpwf of the 
Greeks; yet it soems that the uiurex 
was originally so called ; since Athe- 
naeus says Stratoiucus pretended to be 
walking on tiptoe from fear of treading 
on the prickly xijpyf, in order to ndi- 
calc the people of Abdera for having 
BO many K^pvKfs, “heralds” (Atheu. 
VI. p. 349 j see also m. p. 85). He 
describes the porjibyra as between a 
pinna and a buccinum (in, p. 91). On 
the porjdiyra shell-fiBh, see Anatotle, 
Hist. An. IV. 8 ; V. 15 . vi. 13 ; mi 20, 
He speaks of many kinds (iv. 16), some 
vciy large. Athen. ui p. 86 to 91, 
andxii.p. 528, Vitruv. vii. 13.) Pliny 
(ix. 36 to 40) gives three Rorts of dye 
from two fish (duo sunt genera, line* 
oinum . . . altera purjmra vocatur). 

1. The best was of amethyst, or violet 
colour, mode by mixing 200 parts of 
buccinum with 111 of purpura (ix. 
38). 2. The Tyrian purple was made 
by dipping the wool first in the pur- 
pura or pclagia, and afterwarda in the 
baccinnm , “it was of the colour of 
blood, black to look upon, and bright 
in the light, whence liomer oalls hlood 
p^ple” (ix.38). 8, The oonchyliata, 
which had no buooiuom dy© (iz. 89), 
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tallest^ and handsomeBt men in the whole world. In their 
cnstome they differ greatly &om the rest of mankind, and par- 
ticularly in the way they choose their kings ; for they find out 
the man who is the taUest of all the citizens, and of strength 
equal to his height, and appoint him to rule over them.* 

21. The lethyophagi on reaching this people delivered the 
gifts to the king of the country, and spoke as follows ; — “Cam- 
byses, king of the Persians, anxious to become thy ally and 
sworn friend, ^as sent us to hold converse with thee, and to 
bear thee the gifts thou seest, which are the things wherein he 
himself delights the most.” Hereon the Ethiopian, who knew 
they came as spies, made answer ; — “ The king of the Persians 
sent you not with these gifts because he much desired to 
become my sworn friend— nor is the account which ye give of 
yourselves true, for ye are come to search out my kingdom. 


and waa of a pale hne, apparently 
more blae Seneca (Nat« Qnaest 1 d) 
flays purple does not always come out 
alike from the same shell Hotnor 
also applies irop^6ptos to the eea , but it 
signified any bright colour, and Horace 
speaking of the swan, haa the ex. 
prosBion “ purporeia ales olonbus ** 
(Od. w. i. 10). Athemeas flag's it 
was applied to the cheeks and 
month (xui. p. 604), and the “pur. 
pureus late qui splendeat . . pau. 
nns ” of Horace (do Art, Poet ) iney 
signify either “ bright,” or “ scarlet 
This last in Greek was 9vpp6s, or k6k^ 
Kiyos The robe put upon the Sanoor 
18 called by St Matthew “scarlet,*’ 
KOKKltrqir, by St Mark and St. John 
“ purple,” -vop^vpWy by St. Lnke 
“ gorgeous,” Xo^irpdy. Strabo says (ui. 
p. 100) that the porphyra and baccmuin 
were both found at Cartoia, in Spam. 
Purple seems to have been imf)orted 
from Greece by the Tynans ; the best 
m Europe being from Laconia (Plm. 
IX. 36; and Ezekiel zxvu. 7) says it 
went to Tyre from “ the Isles of 
Eltaluih** i e. Hellas^ or Greece (see 
Athen. Heipn. lii. p. ^). Purple was 
used at a very early time j and purple 
and bine are mentioned m Exodus 


(xiT. 4) Blue was the 6(bcii^os of the 
Gieeks. It was extracted from indigo, 
which was an Egyptian and a Persian 
dye. Ancient paintings show that the 
imperial purple was of a violet colour. 
-fG.W] 

* Vases of this stone wei*e commonly 
used for bolding ointment. They had 
not always the long shape of that class 
of Etmscan vases, called “ Alabaa- 
tron,” which o^ en had this name when 
of a different matenai The alabaster 
vas^ of Egypt were of various forms 
and sizes The stone was the crystal- 
lized carbonate of lime, of a yellowish 
colour, generally marked wuth waving 
linos, winch we call oriental alabaster 
and stalagmitio arragonite ; very dif- 
ferent from the nhite soft sulphate of 
lime, BO much used in Italy — [G. W 3 

* Vide infra, hl 114 ; and compare 

Isaiah xlv. 14 “ The Jabonrof Egypt, 

and the merchandise of Bthxopw. and 
of the iSabceans, men of stature, shall 
come over to thee.” Strabo says that 
the Ethiopians generally were of ama ll 
stature (xvi. p. 1162). 

5 Oompare Strabo, xvi. p. 1163, 
Anst. Pol. IV. lu, § 7. Bicm, m hi* 

* .i^ithiouica,* said t^at the king wqa 
chosen for his beanty. (Fr. 
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Also your king is not a just man — for were he so, he had not 
coveted a land which is not his own, nor brought slavery on a 
people who never did him any wrong. Bear him this bow,® 
and say, — ‘ The king of the Ethiops thus advises the king of 
the Persians — when the Persians can pull a bow of this 
strength thus easily, then let him come with an army of 
superior strength against the long-lived J^thiopians — till then, 
let him thank the gods,’ that they have not put it into the 
heart of the sons of the Ethiops to covet countries which do 
not belong to them.’ ” 

22. So speaking, he unstrung the bow, and gave it into the 
hands of the messengers. Then, taking the purple robe, he 
asked them what it was, and how it had been made. They 
answered truly, telling him concerning the purple, and the art 
of the dyer — whereat he observed, “ that the men were deceit- 
ful, and their garments also.” Next he took the neck-chain 
and the armlets, and asked about them. So the Icthyophagi 
explained their use as oniaments. Then the king laughed, 
and fancying they were fetters, said, “the Ethiopians had 
much stronger ones.” Thirdly, he inquired about the myrrh, 
and when they told him how it was made and rubbed upon 
the limbs, he said the same as he had said about the robe. 
Last of all he came to the wine, and baling learnt their way 
of making it, he drank a draught, which greatly delighted 


^ It IB remarkable that the unstrung 
bow was the emblem of Ethiopia, or 
at least of that part which ooito 
sponded to the modem Kubia, and 
which was called in hieroglyphics 
“Tobh,” evidently the Ethaosh, or 
Ethosh, of the Coptic. Th6sh m 
Coptic signified a “frontier*^ and a 
province , ” bnt it is differently 
wiitten in hieroglyphics from Tosh, 
“ Ethiopia ” Gash (Khsh or Kish) is 
the ancient, and Ethanah the Coptic 
name of “ Ethiopia , ” and the modem 
Kish, or Gerf Hoasayn, mNabia, being 
called in Coptic papyn “'Ihdsh,” 
Echdsh, and Ethaush (whence the 
Latin name of that place, “ Tutzis 


shows a striking connection between 
them Mr. Hams saggeets that the 
onstruDg bow, sent by the Kii^ of 
Ethiopia, accords with tho emblem of 
his country — a symbol of peace, and 
at the same time a defiance, when 
accompanied by the message to the 
Fersians to stnng it as easily as he 
did (See notes on Book ii. chs 29 
and 106). The name of Cnsh had 
already been given to Ethiopia on the 
monuments before the invasion of the 
Shepherds, at tho beginning of the 
12th dynasty May Cush be related 
to K6 b « the bow *’ P— [G W.] 

^ For another use of this oommon* 
place, see book l oh. 71 ; sub fim 
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him ; whereupon he asked what the Persian king was wont to 
eat, and to what age the longest-lived of the Persians had 
been known to attain. They told him that the king ate bread, 
and described the nature of wheat — adding that eighty years 
was the longest term of man’s life among the Persians. 
Hereat he remarked, “ It did not surprise him, if they fed on 
dirt, that they died so soon ; indeed he was sure they never 
would have lived so long as eighty years, except for the re- 
freshment thay got from that drink (meaning the wine), 
wherein he confessed the Persians surpassed the Ethiopians.” 

28. The Icthyophagi then in their turn questioned the king 
concerning the term of life and diet of his people, and were 
told that most of them lived to be a hundred and twenty 
years old, while some even went beyond that age — they ate 
boiled flesh,® and had for their drink nothing but milk. 'When 
the Icthyophagi showed wonder at the number of the years, he 
led them to a fountain, wherein when they had washed, they 
found their flesh all glossy and sleek, as if they had bathed in 
oil — and a scent came from the spring like that of violets. 
The water was so weak, they said, that nothing would float in 
it, neither wood, nor any lighter substance, but all went to 
the bottom. If the account of this fountain be true, it would 
be their constant use of the water from it which makes them 
so long-lived. When they quitted the fountain the king led 
them to a prison, where the prisoners were all of them bound 
with fetters of gold.* Among these Ethiopians copper is of 


® Sapra, oh. 18, note 
^ Gold aboanded in Ethiopia ; it is 
found on the frontiers of Abjssmia, 
and even in the Bisharee desert, which 
is called by Edreesoe and Aboolfoda, 
“ the land of Bega,^' a name the Bishi- 
reeh Arabs still give tfaeniselvos. The 
Bish^reeh mines are mentioned by Ago* 
tharoides, and are the same mentioned 
by later writers at Olla^e, which 
were worked by the Arab Caliphs, 
They lie about seventeen or eighteen 
days' ionmey to the south-east of 


Derow, a village a little above Kom 
Ombo ; but the quantity of gold, even 
in the time of the Caliphs, barely 
covered the expense of obtaining it, 
and when the mines were examined by 
order of Mohammed Ah it was not 
found worth while to re-open them. 
The matrix is quartz, and the same to 
which Diodorus alludes (lii. 11) under 
the name of fictpfiipov Tp A.ct>. 

it6rT}Ti Bia<ptpov^eis, and 
ir4rpas, Seo At. Eg., voL lii. p. 221 to 
234.— [G.W.] 
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all metals the most scsroe and valuable.**’ After 'tb^ had 
seen the prison, they were likewi^ shown what is called ** the 
table of the Sun.” ^ 

24. Also, last of all, they were a&jwed to behold the oofi&ns 
of the Ethiopians, which are made (according to report) of 
crystal,* after the following fashion: — ^When the dead body 
has been dried, either in the Egyptian, or in some other 
manner, they cover the whole with gypsum, and adorn it with 
painting until it is as like the living man as pocsible. Then 
they place the body in a crystal pillar which has been hollowed 
out to receive it, crystal being dug up in great abundance in 
their country, and of a kind very easy to work. You may see 
the corpse through the pillar within which it lies ; and it 
neither gives out any unpleasant odoiu", nor is it in any 
respect unseemly ; yet there is no part that is not as plainly 
visible as if the body was bare. The next of kin keep the 
crystal pillar in their houses for a full year from the time of 
the death, and give it tho first fruits continually, and honour 
it with sacrifice. After the year is out they bear the pillar 
forth, and set it up near the town.® 


Copper is found in various places 
in the eastern desert of Egypt, be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea, be- 
between latitude 24° and 33°, and 
specular iron at Hammami in the 
desert N.W. of Kossayr. The copper 
mines of Mount Sinai were worked 
by Otiirtasen I , and doubtless long 
before, as the names of kings of the 
4th dynasty occur at Wady Maghdra j 
and the copper mines of the Egyptian 
desert were evidently worked in an- 
cient times. Id Northern Ethiopia 
copper is perhaps rare, not so in the 
upper part of the White Nile ; and the 
numerous spears of Ethiopia and the 
Soudan show how abundant iron is in 
those countries. The iron money of 
Kordofan has been described by Dr. 
Holroyd ; and it is found in other 
parts of Africa. — [G. W.] 

' This he says was dug out of the 
earth. It should therefore be rock 


crystal ; but no piece of this sub- 
stance could bo found large enough 
to hold a body. It may have been 
some vitreous composition, coating 
the stoue coflSns in the form of a 
mummy, some of which are found in 
Egypt. This seems to bo ooufirmed 
by Ctesias’s account znontioned in 
Diodorus (ii. 15). Tho saoriliCGS 
made to the mummy are the usual 
btui^oH, or services, performed to the 
dead by the Egyptians also. On 
glass, see note ^ on book ii. oh. 44, — 
[G. W.] 

^ Much ingeDuity has been expended 
by Heerou and others in explaining 
and rationahzing the marvels of this 
narrative. I cannot but think, with 
Niebuhr (Vortrflgo fiber alte Ge- 
Bchiohte, vol. i. p. 151), that both the 
embassy itself, and the account given 
of the Mac^bians, are fabulous. 
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26. "When the spies had now seen everything, ihey retvimed 
back to ]£gypt, and made report to Caml^es, who was stirred 
to anger by their words. Forthwith he set out on his march 
against the Fthiopians without having made any provision 
for the sustenance of his army, or reflected that he was about 
to wage war in the uttermost parts of the earth. Like a sense- 
less madman as he was,® no sooner did he receive the report 
of the Icthyophagi than he began his march, bidding the 
Greeks who were with his army remain where they were, and 
taking only his land force with Mm. At Thebes, wMch he 
passed through on Ms way, he detached from Ms main body 
some fifty thousand men, and sent them against the Ammo- 
nians with orders to carry the people into captivity, and hum 
the oracle of Jupiter, Meanwhile he himself went on with 
the rest of his forces against the Ethiopians. Before, how- 
ever, he had accomplished one fifth part of the distance, all 
that the army had in the way of provisions failed ; whereupon 
the men began to eat the sumpter-beasts, which shortly failed 
also. If then, at this time, Cambyses, seeing what was hap- 
pening, had confessed himself in the wrong, and led bis army 
back, he would have done the wisest thing that he could after 
the mistake made at the outset; but as it was, he took no 
manner of heed, but continued to march forwards. So long 
as the earth gave them anything, the soldiers sustained life 
by eatibg the grass and herbs; but when they came to the 
bare sand, a portion of them were guilty of a horrid deed : by 
tens they cast lots for a man, who was slain to be the food of 
the others. When Cambyses heard of these doings, alarmed 
at such cannibalism, he gave up his attack on Ethiopia, and 
retreating by the way he had come, reached Thebes, after he 
had lost vast numbers of his soldiers. From Thebes he 
marched down to Memphis, where he dismissed the Greeks, 
allowing them to sail home. And so ended the expedition 
against Ethiopia.* 

® Conooming the pretended mad- note *. 
ness of Ca^byBeB, vide infra, oh. 30, * Niebnhr, while diBmiesing the om- 
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26. The men sent to attack the Ammonians,' started from 
Thebes, having guides with them, and may be clearly traced 
as far as the city Oasis,® which is inhabited by Samians, said 
to be of the tribe ^schrionia.’ The place is distant from 


baeey to the Macrobians, and the tales 
told concenung them, as fabulous, 
warns ns agamst oonsiderjog the ex- 
pedition itself to be a fable The 
coniiuunioation between Egypt and 
Ethiopia, he remarks, was snoh as to 
rendei the expedition easy Its chief 
object would be the conquest of Merod 
Two roads would conduct to this city 
—one, the route followed in part by 
Borckhardt m 1813 (Travels in Nubia, 
Part I Journey along the banks of the 
Nile), along the valley of the Nile, by 
Old and Now Dongola, a very circuit 
ouB route , the other, across the de- 
aert from JCoroslco, m Upper Egypt, to 
Aboo Hamedt the line taken by Bruce 
in 1772, and Bnrokhardt in 1814, 
which 18 nearly direct, and is the ordi 
naiy route of the caravans The 
latter was apparently preferred by 
Cambyae^i, who may have reached as 
far as Wady Omgat (lat 22®), where 
the sands become quite barren (Burck 
hardt, p 171) Niebuhr (1 e c) as 
onbes the failure of the expedition bo 
the “ deadly winds and sand storms, ’ 
which prevail here no lees than in the 
Sahara , hut I do not see any sufh 
cient reason for departing on this 
point from our author Borckhardt 
denies that the winds are deadly, and 
doubts there being any real danger to 
life fi-om sandstorms m the Nobiaa 
desert (pp 189 191) , and it is very 
conceivable tbat Cambyses without 
being mad, may have provisioned his 
army insufficiently 

Diodorus 8 assertion (i 33), that 
Cambyses reached as far as Meroe, js 
as little worthy of belief as the state- 
ment with wbich it IS connected, that 
he built that city The high antiquity 
of Merob has been shown (supra, book 
II oh 29 note ®) The expedition qf 
Cambyses was not without fruit He 
reduced the Ethiopians bordering upon 
s.nd made them tributary (m- 
fm, 111 97) 


® For the seats of this people, vide 
supra, book n ch 82, note ^ 

^ The oity Oasis is taken (Heeren's 
African Nations, vol i p 212, and 
Bkhr ad loo ), with much reason, for 
the modern El Khc^geh, the chief 
town of what is (Ailed the 
Oasis This 18 distant, by one road 
42, by another 62 hours (6 and 7i 
days’ journey respectively), from an- 
cient Thebes The Egyptians in the 
time of Herodotus may have given 
the name Oasis to the city, aa well as 
to the tract surrounding it Oasis, 
the Auasis of Strabo, sooms to be 
identical with the Coptic 
and tbe Arabic El Wah It vias a 
name applied, according to Strabo, to 
all inhabited places lying m tbe midst 
of deserts (Strabo, xvii p 1128) 
Perhaps the common word Wady, ap- 
plied by tbe Arabs to torrent ooursos, 
JS of kindred origin (See Barton's 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, vol i p 219 ) 
[There are the remains of a temple 
at El Khargeh, having tho name of 
Dnrms and of some later kings Tho 
Egyptian name of the town was Hebi, 

the "plough,” 


sometimes represented 
by the plough itself, 

which was converted by the Greeks 
into Ibis, the Hobi of the Copts (See 
note ® on bfxik ii ch 32) On the 
Oasis of Ammon, or Siwah (Seewah), 
see " Modern Egypt and Thebes,” vol. 
11 p 874 to p 379 The custom there 
mentioned of the Shekh of the 
News ” receiving all mformation from 
strangers resembles tbat of the Gauls, 
mentioned by Gssar de Bell Qall i 16 
— G W] 

7 Dahlmann (Life of Herod vu. § 4) 


t^o 
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Thebes sev6n days’ journey across the sand, and is called in 
our tongue “the Island of the Blessed.”® Thus far the army 
is known to have made its way ; but thenceforth nothing is to 
be heard of them, except what the Ammonians, and those who 
get their knowledge from them, report. It is certain they 
neither reached the Ammonians, nor ever came back to 
Egypt. Further than this, the Ammonians relate as foUows : 
— that the Persians set forth from Oasis across the sand, and 
had reached* about half way between that place and them- 
selves, when, as they were at their midday meal, a wind arose 
from the south, strong and deadly, bringing with it vast 
columns of whirling sand, which entirely covered up the 
troops, and caused them wholly to disappear.® Thus, accord- 
ing to the Ammonians, did it fare with this army. 

27. About the time when Cambyses arrived at Memphis, 
Apia appeared to the Egyptians. Now Apis is the god whom 
the Greeks called Epaphus.^ As soon as he appeared, straight- 
way all the Egyptians arrayed themselves in their gayest 


observes npon this, with equal trath 
and humour, — “One would quite as 
much have expected Samos as ^mians 
here.” Be regards Herodotus as de- 
ceived by an acoideutal similanty of 
names, like that which led the Gz^ks 
of the Euxiue to call the national deity 
of the Gotm (Zamolxis) a Samian 
(vide infra, iv. 95). Bnhr (ad loc ) 
thinks the Samians might have had a 
settlement here for trading purposes, 
but when did oommercial Greeks 
settle 400 miles frcni the seashore for 
such an object ? 

® Exa^i^erated notions of the beauty 
and fertility of the oases, derived from 
the contrast they presented to the 
barren wilderness around them, pre- 
vailed m very early times. They are 
grassy tracts, covert with palm-trees, 
and somewhat scantily supplied with 
water. Xu the 2nd and oeutnnes 
A.c. they were used by the Homans as 
places of banishment 

* It is not probable that the Persian 
army was destroyed, as Herodotus 
supposes, by being overwhelmed with 


sand. The sand-storms of the Sahara 
are unpleasant, possibly even danger- 
ous (Borckhardt, p. 191), but quite 
unequal to the task of suddenly over, 
whelming and destroying a host. If 
the Persian army pensbed in the 
desert from want of water, or the 
baleful effects of the Simoon, the 
shifting sands would speedily accumu- 
late round the bodies and cover them 
up. [An army might lose its way 
during one of those dense fogs of the 
sand-storms and die of thirat ; bnt 
not from being overwhelmed and 
buned by the sand. I have been m 
some of the woist storms of sand in 
that desert, and of unusual duration, 
for they seldom last more than one 
day; but nothing of any size was 
“buried” in the sand. — G. W.j 

* Vide supra, u. 163. [The word 
Epaphus looks like a misapplication of 
the name Apophis, the giant serpent, 
and the emblem of sin, but is more 
probably Apis with a reduplication. 
The story of Epaphus and hia mother 
lo shows an Egyptian orig;m.^G* W.] 
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garments, and fell to feasting and jollity : which irtren Cam- 
byses saw, making sure that these rejoicings were on acconnt 
of his own ill snocess, he called before him the officers who 
had charge of Memphis, and demanded of them, — "Why, 
when he was in Memphis before, the Egyptians had done 
nothing of this kind, but waited until now, when he had 
returned with the loss of so many of his troops?” The 
officers made answer, “ That one of their gods had appeared 
to them, a god who at long intervals of time had been accus- 
tomed to show himself in Egypt — and that always on his 
appearance, the whole of Egypt feasted and kept jubilee.” 
When Cambyses heard this, he told them that they lied, and 
as liars he condemned them all to suffer death. 

28. When they were dead, he called the priests to his pre- 
sence, and questioning them received the same answer ; 
whereupon he observed, “ That he would soon know whether 
a tame god had really come to dwell in Egypt” — and straight- 
way, without another word, he bade them bring Apis to him. 
So they went out from his presence to fetch the god. Now 
this Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which is never 
afterwards able to bear young. The Egyptians say that fire 
comes down from heaven upon the cow, which thereupon con- 
ceives Apis. The calf which is so called has the following 
marks ; — He is black, with a square spot of white upon hie 
forehead, and on his back the figure of an eagle ; the hairs in 
his tail are double, and there is a beetle upon hie tongue.® 


* Apia ■was supposed to be the image 
of the floul of Oairis (Plut de Is. 20, 
29), and he was the sacred emblom of 
that God , but he is eometimeB figured 
aa a man with a bull’s head (probably 
n the origin of the 
B n Minotaur), and is 
A 6 called Apis Omns, 
Awhich justifies the 
assertion of Strabo 
^at ^^Apis was the same as Osins.** 

He IB usually called Apig or ‘^Hapi, 
hving bull ’* I have shown (supra, 
Book 11 . ch 191 how closely his 


name resembloB that of the God Nilns 
“Hapi,** or ”Hapi of the waters;” 
and the genius of the dead, with 
the head of a Cynooephalns, u also 
Hapi. The inundation was called, 
“the ns© of Hapi ” The bull-Apis is 
variously described by ancient authors. 
Herodotus gives an account of the 
peculiar marks by which he was 
known, which agree very well with 
the figures of him found in bronze, 
except that the bird on hiB baok was 
a vulture. Herodotus asd others 
suppose htm to have been black; 
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29r When the priests returned, bringing Apis with them, 
Cambyses, like the hairbrained person that he was, drew his 


thoagh Ond calls him Tams colon* 
bns Aps/’ acd Strabo descnbcs him 
with the forehead, and some parts of 



the body, of a white colour, the rest 
being blach. Plutarch says that the 
fact of his more bright and shining 
parts being obscured by those that 
were of a dark hue agrees with the 
resemblance between Osins and the 
moon, but this connection between 
Oains and the moon is an error , nor 
was a spot on his right side in the 
form of a crescent, as Ammianas 
Hatcelbnns supposes, the principal 
sign by which he was known Pla 
tarch (de Isid 89) mentions ‘a gilded 
ox, ’ with a pall of the hnest black 
linen, representing the grief of Isis foi 
Osins, which was Apis A black ball 
with a white orescent, or spot on his 
Bhonlder,ia found in the tombs carrying 
a corpse, which was a form of Apis, in 
the character of Oairis, as god of the 
dead ^ban pretends that Apis had 
twenty nine marks, each referable to 
some mystio meaning, and that the 
Egyptians did not allow those given 


by Herodotus and Anst^cu^s Am- 
mianns says that *^Apis was sacred 
to the moon, and Mnens to the sun.’* 
According to Plutarch (s 83) MneviBy 



the sacred bull of Hebopobs, was also 
dedicated to Oairis, “and honoured 
with a reverence next to that paid to 
Apis, whose Biro some suppose him to 
be , and Diodorus thinks that “both 
Apis and Mnevia were sacred to Osins, 
and worshipped as goda thronghout 
Egypt ” Mnevis is desenbed by most 
wnters as of a dark colour Plutarch 
suggests that the people of Ebs and 
Algos donved the notion of Bacchus 
with a bull s head fiom the figures of 
Osins (Apis Osma) When 
(xi 10) says they “ compare Apia to 
Horos, being the cause of fertility,” 
he evidently means Osins The festi* 
val of Apis lasted seven days, when 
he was led m solemn procession by the 
pnosts through Memphis, and Pbny 
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dagger, and aimed at the belly of the animal, but missed his 
mark, and stabbed him in the thigh. Then he laughed, and 
said thus to the priests : — “ Oh ' blockheads, and think ye that 
gods become like this, of flesh and blood, and sensible to 
steel ? A fit god indeed for Egyptians, such an one ! But it 
shall cost you dear that you hare made me your laughing- 
stock.” When he had so spoken, he ordered those, whose busi- 
ness it was,® to scourge the priests, and if they found any of 
the Egyptians keeping festival to put them to ‘death. Thus 
was the feast stopped throughout the land of Egypt, and the 
priests suffered punishment. Apis, wounded m the thigh, lay 
some time pining in the temple ; at last he died of his wound, 
and the priests buried him^ secretly without the knowledge of 
Cambyses. 

and Solmue pretend that children who cruelty The conduct of the Egyp- 
smelt hi8 breath were thought to be tians to their enemies contrasts fav^om - 

gifted with prophecy This agrees ably with that of the Eastern nations 
With the reroark <?£ “ that Apis of antiquity, forthey on)y cat off the 

does not employ virgms and old hands of the dead, and laid them in 

women sitting on a tnpod, nor does ‘ heaps before tbo king (cf 1 Kings 

he require them to be intoxicated x 8, and 1 Sam xnii 27), as returns 

with the sacred potion, but mspircB of the enemy s killed , and if their 

boys who play round his stable with a captives were obliged to work, this 

divine impulse, enabling them to pour was only the condition on which life 

forth predictions in perfect rhythm ” was preserved in early times , and we 

(See At EgjVol iv p 317 to 85^) boo no «ystenaatic tortures inflicted, 

Fausamas, Til 22, says, after stopping and no cruelties beyond aocidontal 

their ears with thoir hands, they took harsh treatment by some ignorant 

the oracular omen from the first word soldier, not unknovm in the wars of 

they heard uttered by passers by On Christian Europe The opinions of 

the festival lasting seven days, eeo Polybius (xv 5) and late writers, do 

note on Book ii ch lOi) On Apis, not apply to the ancient Egyptians, 

see notes on Book ii chs 38, 60, and and their humanity to slaves is shown 

153, and below, 29 — [G W] by their conduct towards Joseph, and 

* Like the modem Turks, and other by the evidence of the monuments , 

orientals, the Persians had certain indeed the murder of a slave was 

persons whose duty it was to mfiiot pamsbable by Egyptian law — [G W] 

the bastinado and other punishments , * Plutarch says Cambyses killed tho 

and it IS canons to find in the sculp Apis, and gave it to the dogs It is 

tures of Nineveh that the Assyrians true, as Larcher observes, that Hero- 

practised the same tortures, for which dotus lived nearer the time than Pln- 

the Persians and tho Tnrks were tarch, but it is not impossible that 

afterwards so noted. We find m Mr the Egyptians may have concealed 

Layard’s drawings men pinned down a truth so disagreeable to them , 

to the ground and flayed alive, some and it would be more likely that Cam- 

are impaled , and other punishments byees should kill, than be satisfied 

are inflicted with the same systematic with merely woonding, the sacred 
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80. And now CambyseB, who even before had not been qiiite 
in Mb right mind, was forthwith, as the EgyptianB say, smitten 
with madness ” for this crime. The first of his outrages was 
the slaying of Smerdis,* his full brother,’' whom he had sent 
back to Persia from Egypt out of envy, because he drew the 


bull The bunaUplaoe of the Apis 
has been lately* disoorered by M 
Manette dose to the pyramids of 
Abooseer, near^Memphis. It is an 
arched gallery, ZOOO feet in length m 
one direction, and about 20 feet in 
height and breadth, on each side of 
which is a senes of chambers or re- 
cesses, every one oontauung an im. 
mense granite or baaalt sarcophagus, 

15 feet by 8, in which the body of the 
saored bull was deposited Several 
steloQ hare been found, placed against 
the walls , one of the time of Amasis, 
another of Nectanebo, another of a 
Ptolemy, which mention the time 
when the bulla were bom, when en- 
throned, and when they died and 
were buned, showing that they mostly 
lived from seventeen to twenty-three 
years Two, however, lived twenty- 
SIX years, showing that the talo of 
Apis being allowed to live only 25 is 
erroneous, and, indeed, unless the . 
others could be made to complete 26, ] 
the number would have no meaning i 

— [Q W ] I 

° The madness of Cambyses has ' 
been generally accepted by our j 
■writers Bp Thirlwall, mdeed (Hist j 
of Greece, vol ii ch xui ), observes 
that ** the actions ascribed to him are 
not more extravagant than those re- 
corded of other despots ” Bat he ao- 
cepts the actions themselves os tree, 
and consideis his tyranny to havo 
been “wild and oaprioious” Groto 
(vol IV p 295) declares that after 
killing Apis, he “ lost every spark of 
reason ” Bat, as Heeren long ago 
observed, “ we onght to be particularly 
on our guard against the evil that is 
related ot Cambyses, inaemnch as onr 
information is derived entirely from 
hiB enemies, the Egyptian priests** 
(Manual, Book u p Engl TV) 
The atones told of him are likely to 


have been either invented or ex- 
aggerated, and, so far as they are true, 
may be explained vnihont implying 
madness. Certainly there is no ap- 
pearance in the Great Inacnption of 
Danus that he looked npon Cambyses 
as a madman, or even as wild and 
extravagant The evidence is indeed 
merely negative, but coupling it with 
the silence of Ctesias, we must con- 
clude, I think, that the Persians knew 
nothing of the pretended madness of 
this king 

It may be added that the epithet 
(AetnriJTTfs) by which his subjects are 
said to have described his character 
(Herod in 89), does not imply more 
than a strict and severe rule 

^Tbo true name of this pnnee, 
which Ctesias, with his usnal infe- 
licity, gives as Tanyoxarces (Excerpt 
Pers § 8), was Bordtya, “ Bardes,” 
or “ Bardins '* The Greek foim most 
nearly resembling this is the Mardua 
of .^Eschyl us (Pers 780, B1 ) Kext m 
order may be placed the Mei'dis of Nico- 
laus Damasoenos and Justin (i 4) 
Hence the Smerdis of Herodotus, 
in which the initial S is due to the 
same laws of euphony that produced 
ffudst, aiiiKp6s, (rfu- 

j A-a^, fffixryfpis, o'/iupou'o, (r}i6pua, Kr\ 
The Persian B, for which the Greeks 
had DO real equivalent, their own B 
having the sound of V, woe replaced, 
naturally enough, by the labicd most 
akm to it, M (Compare the Greek 
Megabyzus, Megabignos, <kc , where 
the Persian prefix is Baga = Bs6s ) 

^ In the ongmol, “ both of the name 
father and of the same mother.’* This 
was true, and is expressed in the same 
words in the Behistun Inscription 
(col. 1 par 10) “ Hamath hainpit& 

KabujiyahyiS, * {dfiofi^irpios, 6funrdrptas 
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Hw brought from the Ethiopians by the lothyophagi (which 
ncmBof the other Persians were able to bend) the distance of 
two fingers’ breadth.® When Smerdis was departed into 
Persia, Cambyses had a yision in his sleep — ^he thought a 
messenger from Persia came to him with tidings that Smerdis 
sat upon the royal throne, and with his head touched the 
heavens. Fearing therefore for himself, and thinking it likely 
that his brother would kill him, and rule in hm stead, Cam- 
byses sent into Persia Prexaspes, whom he trusted beyond all 
the other Persians, bidding him put Smerdis to death. Bo 
this Prexaspes went up to Susa* and slew Smerdis. Some 


® TIub is contiTfcdicted by the In- 
scription, which records that Smerdis 
was put to death before Cambyses 
started /or (Beh« Ins col i par 

10 ) 

^ From this passage, aa well as from 
eereral others (chs 65, 70, &o ), it 
would appear that Susa had become 
tho chief residence of the Persian 
court as early as the time of Cam 
byses (See also Ctes Pers § 9 ) 
This point, however, is involved m 
great obscurity It is not even quite 
clear at what time Susiaua became 
subject to Persia Apparently it 
remamed a provmce of Babylon to the 
time of Cyrus's conquest (cf Dan viii 
2), when it passed with the Baby 
Ionian empii'e into the hands of tho 
Persians Was it at once made tho 
capital P According to Strabo and 
Xenophon it would seem so, for both 
distinctly refer the settling of the 
court at Susa to Cyrus (Strab xv 
p 1031 , Xeu Cyrop vni n ^ 22) 
But more trustworthy writera give 1 
Cyiua only Eobataiia and Pasargadeo 
as his capitals (Herod 1 153 , Ctoa 
Pers §24, Nic Damage Fr 67 , 
compate Airiaii Exp Alex vi 29, 
Anazim ap Steph Byz ad roc 
Vla(raapyd^Q.i ) Ctesias and Herodotus 
(1 s c ) both make Susa the chiof caty 
of Cambyeoe and the later kings , and 
it may bo supposed that the son of 
Cyras, before inTading Egypt, effected I 
the change Bat Herodotus in one 


place (lu 64) speaks as if Erbatana 
was the capital of Cambyses, and the 
inscrqrtions of Danus render it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Susa was 
mode the capital till some time after 
he came to the throne The frequent 
rerolta of Susiana (Beh Ins col 1 
par 16, ool 11 par $, and coJ r par 
1), the fact that Banns, on a revolt, 
always sends, or yoes, to Susiana, and 
tho want of any indication of his ever 
even resting at Sosa, are arguments 
against the supposed residence of the 
court there at tho beginning of his 
reign It is piobsble, however, that 
the change was made in the course of 
hiH reign Tho honourable position of 
Sueiana in one of his Inscriptions at 
Persepolis (Behist Memoir, vol 1 p 
280), at tho head of the satrapies, 
before ovon Media, is significant And 
the Greeks can scarcely have been 
mistaken on the ppint, so soon as tho 
Persian court became a refuge for 
thoir maloontents It must be home 
m mind also that the rums of the 
great palace at Susa show Darius to 
have been its original founder (see 
Loftus's Cfaaldcea, p 872} Accord- 
ingly, Plmy appears to have followed 
a sound tradition when he made Danus 
the founder (i e the restorer) of the 
Busian capital (H N vi 27)( which 
from his time, or, at lateet, from 
that of hiB successor, clearly became 
the chief residence of the Persian 
monarchs See, besides Herodotus, 
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say be killed him as tbey htmted together; others, that he 
took him Aom to the Erythrtean Bea, aad there drowned 
hini.“ 

31. This, it is said, was the first outrage which Cambyses 
oommitted. The second was the slaying of his sister, who had 
accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him as his wife, 
though she was his full sister,* the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife 
was the following ; — It was not the custom of the Persians, 
before his time, to marry their sisters — but Cambyses, hap- 
peniug to fall m love with one of his, and wishing to take her 
to wife, as he knew that it was an xmconunon thmg, called 
together the royal judges, and put it to them, “whether there 


^achyl Pera 16, 124, &o , Neh i 1 , 
Eeth 1 2, 

The reasons for making Susa the 
capital are scarcely loss obscure 
Strabo says that the change was made 
on three grounds 1 the convenient 
position of the city between Persia and 
Babylonia, 2 its ancient dignity ; and 
d the fact of its long quiet subjection 
to foreign yokes. The last of these 
reasons contrasts curiously with the 
evident fact of its impatience under 
PeiBiau rule Tho second would have 
applied with far greater force to 
Babylon No doubt the position of 
the city at the edge of the great 
mountain range, thereby easily com 
inuuicatiDg both with the ujiper coau 
tiy east and north of Zagros, and with 
the groat Mesopotamian plain at its 
base, was an important dctonniaing 
cause , but other ro^ons may have 
helped to produce the decision Tho 
delightful situation of Susa, the beauty 
of the herbage, the excellence of the 
water (Geograph. Journal, rol ix 
part 1 pp 70-1 , oomp Athenrous, xu 
p 513 F ) , and, again, the compara 
tive rotiredness of tho place, which 
was less a city than a palace (Dau. 
Till 2 , Neh 1 1 , Esther, i 2 , Fhn 
Iso), may have constituted atirao 
tions to a luxurious court such as that 
of Danus seems to have become 

The Behieton Insonption expressly 

VOL n. 


condrmi^ the fact of the putting to death 
of Bmerdis by hm brother, and also 
states that tho death was not generally 
known (col i par 10, § 7) Indeed 
this 18 Bufficiently apimrent from the 
oommg forward within a few years of 
two pretenders, who persons^d the 
dead prince (ool i par 11, and col. in 
par 5) Such personations can only 
occur when tho death has been oon 
coaled (Compare tho cases of Perkin 
Warbeck, and tho individual who 
lately claimed to be Louis XVII ) 
Ctesias, differing in almost all the 
paiticulnrs, agrees with Herotluins 
and the Inscription as to the main 
facte— that Caiiibrsts suspected tho 
fidehiy of his brothoi, and had him 
put to death secretly (Excerpt § 10) 

Id later times, the practice of re- 
moving, or incapacitating all the 
brothers of the reigmug sovereign, as 
persons whose protensions might be 
dangerous, has pro\ iiled almost uni- 
versally both in Turkey and Persia 
* Th© Egyptians u cro permitted to 
marry thou sisters by the same father 
or mother Both weio forbidden by 
the Lcvitical law , but m Patriarchal 
times a man was permitted to mairya 
sister, the daughter of his father only 
(Gen XX 12) The Egyptian custom 
18 one of those pomted at m Levit. 
xvm 3-[G W] 

2 F 
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was any law wiiioh allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry 
his sister ? ” Now the royal judges are certain picked men 
among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or until they 
are found guilty of some misconduct. By them justice is 
administered in Persia, and they are the interpreters of the 
old laws, all disputes being referred to their decision. When 
Cambyses, therefore, put his question to these judges, they 
gave him an answer which was at once true and safe — they 
did not find any law," they said, “allowing a brother to 
take his sister to wife, but they found a law, that the king of 
the Persians might do whatever he pleased.” And so they 
neither warped the law through fear of Cambyses, nor ruined 
themselves by over stiffly maintaining the law; but they 
brought another quite distinct law to the king’s help, which 
allowed him to have his wish.® Cambyses, therefore, married 
the object of his love,® and no long time afterwards he took 
to wife another sister. It was the younger of these who went 
with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his hands. 

32. Concerning the manner of her death, as concerning 
that of Smerdis,‘ two different accounts are given. The story 
which the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog 
to fight the cub of a lioness — his wife looking on at the time. 
Now the dog was getting the worse, when a pup of the same 
litter broke his chain, and came to his brother’s aid — then the 
two dogs together fought the lion, and conquered him. The 
thing greatly pleased Cambyses; but his sister who was 
sitting by shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he asked 
her why she wept ; whereon she told him, that seeing the 
young dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of 
Smerdis, whom there was none to help. For this speech, the 

2 It iB scarcely necessary to point Pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspis 
out the agreement between the new In later timos still worse incest was 
of Persian law here disclosed, and that permitted to the kii^s. Artaxerxos 
furnished by Dan. ch 'n . — “ The law Mnomon married two of bis own 
of the Modes and Persians alters not.** daughters (Plat. Yifc. Artaz. Op. rol r 

* This was Abossa, the mother of p. 1870). 

Xerxes (vide infra, in. 88), who was ^ Vide supra, ch. 30, rfnb fin. 
the wife saooesaiyely of Cambyses, the 
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Greeks say, Cambyses put her to death. But the Egyptians 
tell the story thus : — The two were sitting at table, when the 
sister took a lettuce, and stripping the leaves off, asked her 
brother “ when he thought the lettuce looked the prettiest — 
when it had all its leaves on, or now that it was stripped ? ” 
He answered, “When the leaves were on.” “But thou,” she 
rejoined, “ hast done as I did to the lettuce, and made bare 
the house of Cyrus.” Then Cambyses was wroth, and sprang 
fiercely upoip her, though she was with child at the time. 
And so it came to pass that she miscarried and died.® 

33. Thus mad was Cambyses upon his own kindred, and 
this either from his usage of Apis, or from some other among 
the many causes from which calamities are wont to arise- 
They say that from his birth he was afflicted with a dreadful 
disease, the disorder which some call the “ sacred sickness.”® 
It would be by no means strange, therefore, if his mind were 
affected in some degree, seeing that his body laboured under 
so sore a malady. 

84. He was mad also upon others besides his kindred; 
among the rest, upon Prexaspes, the man whom he esteemed 
beyond all the rest of the Persians, who carried his messages, 
and whose son held the office — an honour of no small account 
in Persia — of his cupbearer. Him Cambyses is said to have 
once addressed as follows : — “ What sort of man, Prexaspes, 
do the Persians think mo ? What do they say of me ? ” 
Prexaspes answered, “ Oh ! sire, they praise thee greatly in 
aU things but one — they say thou art too much given to love 
of wine.” ’ Such Prexaspes told him was the judgment of the 


® This story may havo had no other 
fonndatioii than the fact of the mis* 
Carnap, and tho bitter feeling of the 
E^ptian priests 

® That the disease known under this 
name was epilepsy appears from the 
book of Hippocrates, ** Ou the Sacred 
SiclcnesB " (irepl t^s Ipris yo^ov). The 
Tusoans still call it ‘'mal benodetto** 
ite sadden and temble oharaoter 
'Oaosed it to be regarded as a divine 
▼ifiitatioxit Whether Cambyses was 


really subject to it, or not, we have no 
means of deciding 

7 The drmking propensities of the 
Persians generally have been already 
noticed by Herodotus (i. 133). Nie- 
bnbr (Yortrage, vol. i. p 153) remarka 
that Cambyses was not the only one 
of the Fersian kmgs who had a passion, 
for wine He notices the permanency 
of the national character m this 
respect, on which point see Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s note upon Herod, i. 183 
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Persians ; whereupon Cambyses, full of rage, made answer, 
“ What ? they say no'Sr that I drink too much wine, and so 
have lost my senses, and am gone out of my mind ! Then 
their former speeches about me were untrue.” For once, when 
the Persians were sitting with him, and Crcesns was by, he 
had asked them, “ What sort of man they thought him 
compared to his father Cyrus ? ” Hereon they had answered, 
“ That he surpassed his father, for he was lord of all that hie 
father ever ruled, and further had made himSelf master of 
Egypt, and the sea.” Then Croesus, who was standing near, 
and misliked the comparison, spoke thus to Cambyses : "In 
my judgment, 0 son of Cyrus, thou art not equal to thy 
father, for thou hast not yet left behind thee such a son as 
he.” Cambyses was delighted when he heard this reply, and 
praised the judgment of Croesus. 

85. Eecollecting these answers, Cambyses spoke fiercely to 
Prexaspes, saying, " Judge now thyself, Prexaspes, whether 
the Persians tell the truth, or whether it is not they who are 
mad for speaking as they do. Look there now at thy son 
standing in the vestibule — if I shoot and hit him right in the 
middle of the heart, it wUl be plain the Persians have no 
grounds for what they say : if I miss him, then I allow that 
the Persians are right, and that I am out of my mind.” So 
speaking he drew his bow to the full, and struck the boy, who 
straightway fell down dead. Then Cambyses ordered the 
body to be opened, and the wound examined ; and when the 
arrow was found to have entered the heart, the king was quite 
oveijoyed, and said to the father with a laugh, “Now thou 
seest plainly, Prexaspes, that it is not I who am mad, but the 
Persians who have lost their senses. I pray thee tell me, 
sawest thou ever mortal man send an arrow with a better 
aim ? ” Prexaspes, seeing that the king was not in his 
right mind, and fearing for himself, replied, “ Oh ! my lord, I 

(supra, vol. i.p. 259, note *). Plutarch wine, and carry it better, than his 
relates of the younger Cyrus, that he brother {ohov ^Xtlova wiytiy «a2 
boasted of being able to drink more Op. toI. h p. 1854). 
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do not think that God himself could shoot so dexterously ’* 
Such was the oatrage which Cambyses committed at this 
^e : at another, he took twelve of the noblest Persians, and, 
without bringing any charge worthy of death against them, 
buried them all up to the neck.® 

36. Hereupon Croesus the Lydian thought it right to 
admonish Cambyses, which he did in these words follow- 
ing : — " Oh ! king, allow not thyself to give way entirely 
to thy youtA, and the heat of thy temper, but check and 
control thyself. It is well to look to consequences, and in 
forethought lies true wiedomi Thou layest hold of men, 
who are thy fellow-citizens, and, without cause of com- 
plaint, slayest them — thou even puttest children to death 
— bethink thee now, if thou shalt often do things like these, 
will not the Persians rise in revolt against thee? It is by 
thy father’s wish that I offer thee advice ; he charged me 
strictly to give thee such counsel as I might see to be most 
for thy good.” In thus advising Cambyses, Crcesus meant 
nothing but what was friendly. But Cambyses answered him, 
“ Dost thou presume to offer me advice ? Bight well thou 
rulcdst thy own country when thou wert a king ; and right 
sage advice thou gavest my father Cyrus, bidding him cross 
the Araxes and fight the Massagetae in their own land, when 
they were willing to have passed over into ours. By thy 
misdirection of thine own affairs thou broughtest ruin upon 
thyself; and by thy bad counsel, which he followed, thou 
broughtest ruin upon Cyrus, my father. But thou shalt not 
escape punishment now, for I have long been seeking to find 

Compare Nic. Bam. IV. 132. “ Nothing,” said the courtier j “ it Ib 

® This mode of punishmciit con- quite perfect.” “ 1 think differently 
tinned till recently, and went by replied the kingj “I must decidedly 
the name of ” Tree-planting.” Foti- plant a tree in it.” Astra-chan, who 
Ali-Shah once jent for Astra-chan, one knew the king’s meaning only too 
of his coni'tiers, and with an appear- well, fell at his feet, and begged 
once of great friendliness took him his life ; which he obtained at the 
round his garden, Bhowing him all its price of surrendering to the king 
beauties. When he had finished the the lady to whom he was betrothed, 
circuit, he appealed to Astra-chan to (See Niebuhr’s Vortriige, vol. i. p, 155.) 
know " what his garden still lacked ? ” 
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some oeeasion against thee.” As he thus spoke, Cambjses 
took up his bow to shoot at Crossus ; but Croesus ran hastily 
out, and escaped. So when Cambyses found that he could 
not kill him with his bow, he hade his servants seize him and 
put to death. The servants, however, who knew their 
master’s humour, thought it best to hide Croesus ; that so, if 
Cambyses relented, and asked for him, they might bring him 
out, and get a reward for having saved his life — if, on the 
other Band, he did not relent, or regret the lost), they might 
then despatch him. Not long afterwards, Cambyses did in 
fact regret the loss of Croesus, and the servants perceiving it, 
let him know that he was still alive. “ I am glad,” said he, 
“ that Croesus lives ; but as for you who saved him, ye shall 
not escape my vengeance, hut shall all of you be put to 
death.” And he did even as he had said. 

37. Many other wild outrages of this sort did Cambyses 
commit, both upon the Persians and the allies, while he still 
stayed at Memphis; among the rest he opened the ancient 
sepulchres, and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
He likewise went into the temple of Vulcan, and made great 
sport of the image. For the image of Vulcan ® is very like the 


* The pi|?my figares of Pthah- 
Sokari are o^en found in Egypt, prin- 
cipally, as might be supposed, about 
3fempbis. He usaolly had a scorabseus 



on his head. Ho was also figured as a 
man with a hawk's head ; and the 
prow of his ark or sacred boat was 
omamonted with the head of an oryr. 
This was carried in prooession by 
sixteen or more priests, in the same 
manner as the arks of the other Gods 
(see note^ on Bk. ii. oh. 58) ; and that 
it was looked upon with particular 
respect throughout Egypt is shown by 
its being attended by the king in 
person at Thebes, as wqU as by a 
high-priest or prophet, clad in the 
leopard-skin dress, and by another 
who may answer to the S^ovxos, or 
toFoh-bearer. (Op. th^Hierophant or 
Prophet, the Dadachi^, the Friest 
dressed like the moon, the Herald 
who recited the ritual, and the Epi- 
melcts, and other priests, at the 
Elensinian Mystories.) It is pre- 
ceded by the bazmer and the sacred 
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Patffioi^ of the Phoeiiioians, wherewith thej ornament the 
prowB of their ships of war. If persons have not seen these, 
I will explain in a different way — it is a figure resembling 
that of a pigmy. He went also into the temple of the Cabiri,* 


sceptre of the Qod, home also by 
eighteen pnestSf and attended by 
another po&tafE in the leopard^akin 
robes. Pthab-Sokaii, or Pthsk-SokarL 
Obu‘ 18 , seems to be the nnion of the 
Great God Ptha^, the creative power, 
and the mystenons Osins ; and it is 
not impossible that those three may 
combine the three orders of Gods, 
being the Greater, the vivifying Deity, 
and the God of a future state ; but the 
ceremony of carrying the boat or ark 
of Bokan appears really to refer to the 
mysterions death of Osins (see At. Eg 
W., vol. IV pp. 266, 369). The de- 
formed figore of the Pthah of Memphis 
doubtless gave nse to the fable of the 
lameness of the Greek Hephseetus or 
Vnloan, and perhaps to the Gnostic 
notion of the Demmrgrus being of an 
imperfect natoro. Some of the pigmy 
figures, of late time, have the lion’s 
skin of Hercules, which seems to con- 
nect them with the God of Tyre.— 
[G W] 

^ The Fatmci of the Fboenicians have 
been learnedly discussed by Bochart 
(Fhaleg. n. in.) and Selden (de Dis 
SyriB, 11 . 16). They were dwarf 
figures of gods, apparently of any 
gods, placed, according to Herodotus, 
at the prow, according to Heaychios 
and Snidas, at the poop of a galley. 
They were probably intended to pro- 
tect the ship from honn. The word js 
variously derived. Soaligcr and Bol- 
den connect it with the Hebrew nr© 

“ tnacul^ore,^ and otwib sculpturce,’* 
Bochart with noa conji5der^ securtm 
esse , ** Movers (Phbmzier, vol. i. p. 
6B3) with the^reek vaTd<r<r«. Bun- 
sen (Egypt, vol. i, p. 383) approves of 
the derivation of Scahger and Selden, 
but takes nnfi in the sense which it 
bears in Kal, of “ apenr^, reUgere.** 
With this ro^ he identifies etymo- 
logically the Pthah of the Egypfaanfl, 


j who is “the great revealer/* and 
whose Dune has no Egyptian deriva- 
tion. Perhaps it is simplest to regard 
narcuKol as D^nv© “images.” 
iraroists has oome the French word 
“fetiche.” — G. W.] 

* The Oabiri were properly Fhceoi- 
oian gods. (See note on Book ii. 
ch. 61.) 

[Pthah-Sokari-Osiris may possibly 
represent the Cabin of Egypt, thou^ 
the Fhcenician Cabin bemg eight in 
number would argue that they were 
the eight great of Egypt. The 
Cabin of Samothrace were thought to 
be the same as the Corybantes and 
Curetes; and these being so much 
connect^ with the Mystenes of Ceres 
seems to point to the office of Fthah- 
Sokari-Osins (see At. Eg, vol v p. 
64, Toh 2 V. p. 184). Hoodotus caUs 
them sons of Vulcan ; but we have no 
son of Pthah mentioned on the monu- 
ments, except Aimotbpb, or Ascle- 
pins, and he is not figured like the 
pigmy God of KemphiB. Damasems, 
m his Life of Isidores, says, “the 
Asclepins of Bciytos is neither Greek 
nor Egyptian, but of Fboemoian on- 
gm , for (seven) sons were bom to 
^dyk, called Dioscun and Cabin, and 
the eighth of them was Esmnn, who is 
interpreted Asclepius.” Eamtin signi- 
fies in fact ** eight,” whence the name 
of Hermopcdis Shmoun B, “ the two 
eights,” and Esmnn is evidently 
related to the Hebrew Shemeneh and 
the Arabic Themimeh or Tseman. 
But neither this nor the mention of 
Asclepias will explain the charaoter 
of the Cabin, though the number eight 
seems to point to the eight great 
Gods, among whom Asclepins cannot 
be admitt^. The name Cabiri, 
“great," is certainly Phoemcisn and 
not Eg^tian. But whether the eig^t 
great (Ms, or Pthah-Sokar-Osirifl, 
the Cabin could not be stma of Pthah, 
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wMoh it is unlawful for any one to enter except the priests; 
and not only made sport of the images, but even burnt them.** 
They are made like the statue of Vulcan, who is said to have 
been their father. 

38. Thus it appears certain to me, by a great variety of 
proofs, that Cambyses was raving mad ; he would not else 
have set himself to make a mock of holy rites and long- 
estabhshed usages. For if one were to offer men to chodse 
out of all the customs in the world such as sebmed to them 
the best, they would examine the whole number, and end by 
Ijreferring their own ; ® so convinced are they that their own 
usages far surpass those of all others. Unless, therefore, a 
man was mad, it is not likely that he would make sport of 
such matters. That people have this feeling about their laws 
may be seen by very many proofs: among others, by the 
following. Darius, after he had got the kingdom, called into 
his presence certain Greeks who were at hand, and asked — 
“ What he should pay them to eat the bodies of their fathers 
when they died?” To which they answered, that there was 
no sum that would tempt them to do such a tiling. He then 
sent for certain Indians, of the race called Callatians,^ men 
who eat their fathers,® and asked them, while the Greeks 
stood by, and knew by the help of an interpreter aU that was 
said—" What he should give them to bum the bodies of theh 


(See Schol. on Apollon. Rhod.) There 
ia a valuable note on the Cftbiri in 
Kenrick’s Herodotns, p. 264. — G, W.J 

** Later authors assert that Cam- 
bysos broke the vocal fitatne of Mem. 
non (SynoelluB, p. 161, C ; Paschal 
Chron. p. 144), and some that he 
utterly destroyed Thebes (John of 
Antioch, Fr. 27). The former tradi- 
tion, which rests on the authoi'ity of 
a certain Polyajnus of Athens, seems 
worthy of attention. 

® This just remark of Herodotus is 
one of many tending to show how un- 
projudiood and sensible his opinions 
■were; and w© may readily absolve 
him from the folly of believing many 


of tho strange stories ho relates, 
against which he indeed guards himself 
by saying be merely reports wW he 
hoars without giving credit to all 
himself, or expecting others to do so. 
-[G. W.] 

* Pi'obably the same as the Calan- 
tians of oh. 97, and the Galatians of 
Heeatrons (Fr. 177). 

® Vide infra, iii. 99* and compare 
the custom of the Isse^nians, iv. 26. 
Instances of this strange barba>riani 
have boon oolleoted by Fabrioius (ad 
6ext. Empir. Hypotyp. iii, 24). Marco 
Polo notes the praotioe as existing 
in Sumatra in his day. (See note ^ to 
ch. 99.) 
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fftthers at their decease ? ” The Indians exclaimed aloud, 
and bade him forbear such language. Such is men’s wont 
herein; and Pindar was right, in my judgment, when he 
said, “ Law is the king o'er all." “ 

89. While Cambyses was carrying on this war in Egypt, 
the Lacedasmouiana likewise sent a force to Samos against 
Polyorates, the son of j®aoes, who had by insurrection made 
httnself master of that island.'^ At the outset he divided the 
state into tlfree parts,® and shared the kingdom with his 
brothers, Pantagnotus and Syloson ; but later, having killed 
the former and banished the latter, who was the younger of 
the two, he held the whole island. Hereupon he made a 
contract of friendship with Amasis, the Egyptian king, sending 
him gifts, and receiving from him others in return. In a 
little while his power so greatly increased, that the fame of 
it went abroad throughout Ionia and the rest of Greece.* 


* This pasBape, which is not. con- 
taiued in the extant works of Pindar, 
is given more at length by Plato in 
the Gotgias (p.- 484, B). It ran 
thus ; — 

vonotr 0 wdvTsit. /JafftAeuf 
(fiarSiv re Kat affatruruii, 

L'fti diKa(&p 70 /itatuvarav 

SftyoiVit ‘HpoaAtos. iwci uvpturaT— 

The poet appears to be speaking of 
that law of fate or neoessity which 
the Greeks believed to role alike over 
gods and men. Herodotus, forgetful 
of the context, quotes the words of 
the poet in quite a difieront sense 
from that which they wore intended 
to boar. (On the reading SiKoiwv 
$tcu6raT0Vt compare Leg. iii. p, 714 E.) 

^ See below, ch. liJO. 

® Some writers have seen in this 
passage a division of the Samian 
people into three tribes (Fauofka, Res 
Samiorum, p. 81 j Bahr ad Herod, iii. 
S6), of which the names are thought 
to he preserved in Herodotus and the 
Etymologicum Magnum. The Ety- 
mologicam Magnatn gives the tribes ! 
•^typaleea and Chosia, while Herod. I 
(iii. mentions the tribe .^sobrionia. ' 


Bot it is, at the least, doubtful 
whether anything more is meant here 
than a division of power among the 
brothers. 

® The groat power and prosperity 
of SamoB under Polycrates wore cele- 
brated by the native historian Alexis, 
and by Clytus, tho disciple of Ari- 
stotle. The details which they for- 
nish show an enlightened policy. 
Polycratcs not only raised magnificent 
works (infra, ch, 60, note ‘®), but en- 
riched Samos with the best products 
of other lands. He introduced there 
the Attic and Milesian breeds of 
sheep, the Bcyrian and Naxian goats, 
the Sicilian pigs, and the Molossian 
and Laconian hounds (Alex. Fr. 2 ; 
Clyt. Fr. 2). He likewise attracted 
thither the best artisans from all 
quarters by the offer of high wages. 
(See below coucerning Bemooedes, 
oh. 131, which is an instance of this 
policy.) Among the measures where- 
by he attained tho popularity which 
enabled him to make himself king, it 
is mentioned that he wts in the habit 
of lending his rich hangings and vari- 
able plate to any one who wanted 
them for a wedding.feast or otl^ 
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"Wherever he turned his arms, success waited on him. He 
had a fleet of a hundred penteconters, and bowmen to the 
number of a thousand.^ Herewith he plundered all, without 
distinction of friend or foe ; for he argued that a friend was 
better pleased if you gave him back what you had taken from 
him, than if you spared him at the first. He captured many 
of the islands, and several towns upon the mainland. Among 
his other doings he overcame the Lesbians in a sea-fight, 
when they came with all their forces to the heip of MiletuB, 
and made a number of them prisoners. These persons, laden 
with fetters, dug the moat which surrounds the castle at 
SamoB.“ 

40. The exceeding good fortune of Polycrates did not escape 
the notice of Amasis, who was much disturbed thereat. When 
therefore his successes continued increasing, Amasis wrote 
him the following letter, and sent it to Samos. “ Amasis to 
Polycrates thus sayeth : It is a pleasure to hear of a friend 
and ally prospering ; but thy exceeding prosperity does not 
cause me joy, forasmuch as I know that the gods are envious. 
My wish for myself, and for those whom I love, is, to be now 
successful, and now to meet with a check ; thus passing 
through life amid alternate good and ill, rather than with per- 
petual good fortune. For never yet did I hear tell of any one 
succeeding in all his undertakings, who did not meet with 
calamity at last, and come to utter ruin. Now, therefore, 
give ear to my words, and meet thy good luck in this way : 
bethink thee which of all J,hy treasures thou valuest most and 
canst least bear to part with ; take it, whatsoever it be, and 
throw it away, so that it may be sure never to come any more 
into the sight of man. Then, if thy good fortune be not 


banquet of more than coinmon import* 
ance (AJex. 1. e. c.). 

These bowmen were fianuans. Po- 
lyCtates maintained also a large body 
of foreign morcenaries. (Vide infra, 
ui. 45, where the iirlKOvpoi fuffBooTol are 
contrasted with the oixiiSoi,) 


On the difference between triremes 
and ^nteoonters see Book i. oh. 162, 
not© ^ 

The town Samos, not the island, 
is of coureo here meant. The islands 
of the Egean almost all derived their 
name from their chief city. 
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thenceforth chequered vith ill, save thyself hrom harm by 
again doing as I have counselled.” 

41. When Folycrates read this letter, and perceived that the 
advice of Amasis was good, he considered carefully with him- 
self which of the treasures that he had in store it would 
grieve him most to lose. After much thought he made up his 
mind that it was a signet-ring which he was wont to wear, an 
emerald set in gold,' the workmanship of Theodore, son of 
TSlecles, a Simian.® So he determined to throw this away ; 
and, manning a penteconter, he went on board, and bade the 
sailors put out into the open sea. When he was now a long 
way from the island, he took the ring from his finger, and, in 
the sight of all those who were on board, flung it into the 
deep. This done, he returned home, and gave vent to his 
sorrow. 

42. Now it happened five or six days afterwards that a 
fisherman caught a fish so large and beautiful, that he thought 
it well deserved to be made a present of to the king.® So he 
took it with him to the gate of the palace, and said that he 
wanted to see Folycrates. Then Folycrates allowed him to 
come in ; and the fisherman gave him the fish with these words 
following — “ Sir king, when I took this prize, I thought I 


' Pliny and Solinos eay that tb© 
fitono of Folycrates’ ring was a sar- 
donyx ; and the former that in his 
time one was shown in the tempi© of 
Concord at Borne, givon by Angnstne, 
which was “ believed ” to be his (FUn. 
xxxvii. 2, 4; xxxiii, 6), ClemenB 
(PEedag. iii. p. 1247 a) eapposes that a 
lyre was engraved on it ; and Pansanias 
(viii. 14) says/' that dne emerald, the 
Beal of Folycrates, was engraved by 
Theodoms.” The story of the fishor- 
man and the ring has been adopted 
by the Arabs with variations. — 
[G. W.] 

^ Concerning this artist, see above. 
Book i. ch. 51 note The «M“}y emi- 
nenoe of the Samians in the aitis is 
evidenced by many other facts recorded 
by Heiodotus. Mandrocles, who con- 


Btrocted the bridge of boats across the 
Bosphorus, wasa Samian (infia, iv. 88) . 
He was also a patron of the arts, as 
appears in the same passage. Bhcecos, 
a native artist, built the great temple 
of Juno at Samos (infr^, ch. 60). T^t 
temple itself, with its beautiful orna- 
ments (see iv. 152), and the other 
great Samian works mentioned below 
(iii. 60), were among the most wondOT- 
fol sights that onr author had any- 
where beheld. Aristotle compares 
the constructions of Folycrates (fpya 
TloAv/epdreta) with the pyramids of 
Bgypt, and the magnificent erections 
of PisistratuB (Polit. v. ix. 4). 

^ Compare with this the narrative 
in the Fourth Satire of Juvenal 
{34-69). 
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would not carry it to market, thou^ I am a pocw man who < 
live by my trade. I said to myself, it is worthy of Polycratea 
and his greatness ; and so I brought it here to give it to you.” 
This speech pleased the king, who thus spoke in rejdy: — 
“ Thou didst right well, friend ; and I am doubly indebted, 
both for the gift, and for the speech. Come now, and sup 
with me.” So the fisherman went home, esteeming it a high 
honour that he had been asked to sup with the king. Mean- 
while the servants, on cutting open the fish, fofind the signet 
of their master in its belly. No sooner did they see it than 
they seized upon it, and hastening to Polycrates with great 
joy, restored it to him, and told him in what way it had been 
found. The king, who saw something providential in the 
matter, forthwith wrote a letter to Amasis, telling him aU that 
had happened, what he had himself done, and what had been 
the upshot — and despatched the letter to Egypt. 

43. When Amasis had read the letter of Polycrates, he per- 
ceived that it does not belong to man to save his fellow-man 
from the fate which is in store for him ; likewise he felt certain 
that Polycrates would end iU, as he prospered in everything, 
even finding what he had thrown away. So he sent a herald 
to Samos, and dissolved the contract of friendship.^ This he 
did, that when the great and heavy misfortune came, he might 
escape the grief which he would have felt if the sufferer had 
been his bond-friend. 

44. It was with this Polycrates, so fortunate in every under- 
taking, that the Lacedaemonians now went to war. Certain 
Samians, the same who afterwards founded the city of Cydonia 
in Crete,® had earnestly intreated their help. For Polycrates, 
at the time when Cambyses, eon of Cyrus, was gathering 
together an armament against Egypt, had sent to beg him 
not to omit to ask aid from Samos ; whereupon Cambyses with 


* Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ir. 
p. 823) euspocts, with reason, that “ it 

was Polycrates who, with oboracteris* 
tic faithleBSiiesB, broke off his friend* 


ship with AmariB, finding it suitable 
to his policy to cnltivate the alliance 
of CambyBes.** (Yido infra, iii. 44.) 

^ Infra, cb. 69. 
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moeli feadibeBS despatched a meBseuger to the island, and 
made request that Polycratea would give some ships to the 
naval force which he was collecting against Egypt. Poly- 
crates straightway picked out from among the citizens such as 
be thought most likely to stir revolt against him, and manned 
with them forty triremes,® which he sent to Cambyses, bidding 
him keep the men safe, and never allow them to return home. 

46. Now some accounts say that these Samians did not reach 
Egypt; for that when they were off Carpathus,^ they took 
counsel together and resolved to sail no further. But others 
maintain that they did go to Egypt, and, finding themselves 
watched, deserted, and sailed back to Samos. There Poly- 
crates went out against them with his fleet, and a battle was 
fought and gained by the exiles ; after which they disembarked 
upon the island and engaged the land forces of Polycrates, 
but were defeated, and so sailed off to Lacedsemon. Some 
relate that the Samians from Egypt overcame Polycrates, but 
it seems to me untruly; for had the Samians been strong 
enough to conquer Polycrates by themselves, they would not 
have needed to call in the aid of the Lacedsemonians. And 
moreover, it is not likely that a king who had in his pay so 
large a body of foreign mercenaries, and maintained likewise 
such a force of native bowmen, would have been worsted by 
an army so small as that of the returned Samians. As for 
his own subjects, to hinder them from betraying him and join- 

® Tho naval force of Polycratea was tesUmony of tho Rame author, to be 
said (snpra, ch. 39) to have consiBted almoet entirely composed of peute* 
of penteoonters, that ie, voasels pro* contera. The navy of Polycrafces is 
pfiUetl by fifty rowers sitting on a expressly mentioned among those of 
level, aa in modem row-boats. Uib which it is said — rpi^pftri fx^v 
shipa ore now called triremes, or ves. oAfyau 

sols having three banJbs of oars, and TXohit fuucpoTs i^riprvfi^ya (Tbnoyd. 

three tiers of rowers. Both state- i. 11). Polycratos probably had a 
ments cannot be tme. I conceive tho fleet of a hundred vessels, some few 
former to be the more oorroot. For of which — certainly not forty — were 
although Ameinooles the Corinthian triremes, the rest chiefly penteoonters. 
had made the Samians acquainted with ^ Carpathus, the modem Scarpanto, 

the trireme as early as n.c. 700, as wo half-way between Rhodes and Crete, 
learn from Thocydidos (i. 13), yet the would lie directly in the passage frtxoi 
Ionian navies continued till after the Samos to Egypt, 
time of Polycrates, according to the 
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ing the exiles, Folyerates shut up their wires and children in 
the sheds built to shelter his ships, ^ and was ready to bum 
sheds and all in case of need. 

46. When the banished Samians reached Sparta, they had 
audience of the magistrates, before whom they made a long 
speech, as was natural with persons greatly in want of aid. 
Accordingly, at this first sitting the Spartans answered them, 
that they had forgotten the first half of their speech, and could 
make nothing of the remainder. Afterwards the Samians had 
another audience, whereat they simply said, showing a bag 
which they had brought with them, “ The bag wants flour.” 
The Spartans answered that they did not need to have said 
“the bag however, they resolved to give them aid. 

47. Then the Lacedaemonians made ready and set forth to 
the attack of Samoa, from a motive of gratitude, if we may be- 
lieve the Samians, because the Samians had once sent ships 
to their aid against the Messenians;’® but as the Spartans 
themselves say, not so much from any wish to assist the 
Samians who begged their help, as from a desire to punish the 
people who had seized the bowl which they sent to Croesus,* 
and the corselet which Amasis, king of Egypt, sent as a 
present to them. The Samians made prize of this corselet 
the year before they took the bowl — it was of linen, and had 
a vast number of figures of animals interwoven into its fabric, 
and was likewise embroidered with gold and tree-wool.“ What 
is most worthy of admiration in it is, that each of the twists, 

® Beloe oallB those dry.docks or ship. potitioneis for a free exportation of 
sheds (PEciiTot/toi) “ harhoure,” and in- eorn 

forms ns that Polyorates intended to Probably in the seoond Messeninn 

bum the women and children, "and war, which took place after Ameinocles 
the harbowrs along mth them," it a had made triremes for the Samians; 
revolt broke out ' lasting from B.c. 686 to B.c. 668, ac- 

* tehixif IS the word bag, not cording to Pausanias (it. 15-23) ’ 
the bag itself, as Mr. Crete (vol in, p. ' Vide snpra, i 70. 

325) explains it. (Cl Schweigheenser’s * This is the name by which Hero- 

Lat. version, and Bihr ad loc ) This dotus designates " cotton,” as is plain 
story IB told somewhat differently by from oh. 106 of this Book, and from 
TOitus Empinooa (Adv. Mathem ii. Bookvii. ob. 65. Concerning the cotion 
24), who sabstitntea “the Chians” manufacturee of Egypt, vide supra, 
for the Samians, and makes them Book u. oh. 86, note •. 
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although of fine texture, ooutams within it three hundred and 
sixty threads, all of them clearly visible. The corselet which 
Amasis gave to the temple of Minerva in Lindus is just such 
another.* 

48. The Corinthians likewise right willingly lent a helping 
hand towards the expedition against Samos ; for a generation 
earlier, about the time of the seizure of the wine-bowl,^ they 
too had suffered insult at the hands of the Samians. It hap- 
pened that Periander, son of Cypselus, had taken three hun- 
dred boys, children of the chief nobles among the Corcyraeans, 
and sent them to Alyattes for eunuchs ; the men who had 
them in charge touched at Samos on their way to Sardis ; 
whereupon the Samians, having found out what was to become 
of the boys when they reached that city, first prompted them 
to take sanctuary at the temple of Diana; and after this, 
when the Corinthians, as they were forbidden to tear the sup- 
pliants from the holy place, sought to cut off from them all 
supplies of food,* invented a festival in their behoof, which 
they celebrate to this day with the self-same rites. Each 

® Vide Bupra, u. 182, Tbias these two events were at least 

* This passage inyolves chronological 14 years apart. The same looseness 
difl&calties of no ordinary charactor. of erpression may extend to the phrase 
Ab the expedition of the Spartans be- generation earlier/’ which may 

longs (at the earliest) to the year b.c. mean 40 or 45 years before. Secondly, 
525, the roscnc of the 300 boys, being the chronologers are not to be do- 
a generation (30 years) earlier, should pended on. They may nil resolye 
boar date b c 555, and this is about thcmselyes into the single not very 
the time of the taking of the wiue- trustworthy authonty of Sosicrates; 
bowl. But, 1 Alyattes had been and thero are many reasons (see 

many years (12 probably, 5 at any Larcher’s Notes on Herod m 48) for 

rate) dead then , and, 2 Fcriander, thinking that Fenander hyed later 

aooordmg to all the chronologers than the date assigned to him. I 

(Sosiorates, Diog. Laertius, Eusebius, should be inolmed to place the single 

SyncelluB, Ac ), had been dead a still authority of Herodotus above that of 

longer time (30 years). Two con- all the professed chronologers; and 

siderations will in some degree lessen i on the strength of tlus passage and 
these diffionlties First, Herodotus another (y. 94), I should think it pro- 

most be regarded as speaking loosely. buble that Ponander’s reign came 

He oannoi mean that the rescue of down at least bs low as b.o. 667. 

the boys and the capture of the howl ^ Compare the similar oases of Gylon 

exactly synchronised, for the boys and his adherents (Thueyd. i. 1J26), 

were sent to AVyattes, the bowl to and of PausEuiias (ib. i. 134), See 

CrcBsus near the close of his reign, 14 also the Hercules Forens of UnripidM 

years after the death of his father. (1. 62} 
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eyeniug, as night closed in, during the whole time the 
boys continued there, choirs of youths and virgins vrexe placed 
about the temple, carrying in their hands cakes made of 
sesame and honey, in order that the Corcyrtean boys mi^t 
snatch the cakes, and so get enough to live upon. 

49. And this went on for so long, that at last the Corinthians 
who had charge of the boys gave them up, and took their 
departure, upon which the Sanaians conveyed them back to 
Corcyra.^* If, now, after the death of Periand(sr, the Corin- 
thians and Corcyraeans had been good friends, it is not to be 
imagined that the former would ever have taken part in the 
expedition against Samos for such a reason as this ; but as, in 
fact, the two people have always, ever since the first settle- 
ment of the island, been enemies to one another,® this outrage 
was remembered, and the Corinthians bore the Samians a 
grudge for it. Periander had chosen the youths from among 
the first families in Corcyra, and sent them a present to 
Alyattes, to revenge a wrong which he had received. For it 
was the Corcyreeans who began the quarrel and injured 
Periander by an outrage of a horrid nature. 

50. After Periander had put to death his wife Melissa, it 
chanced that on this first affliction a second followed of a 
different kind. Plis wife had borne him two sons, and one 
of them had now reached the age of seventeen, the other of 
eighteen years, when their mother’s father, Procles, tyrant of 
Epidaurus,'' asked them to his court. They went, and Procles 


fravTUF ie XPftO* TciffA’ Sflpar 
ffiT&Vt iroTwv, 4^r0^Tof — 

*• The Pseudo-Plutarch declares this 
to be UTitrue. According to him the 
Samians •wished to preserve the boys, 
but could not have succeeded unJoss 
the Cnidians bad como to their assist- 
ance. The Cnidians, ho says, drove 
ofi the Corinthian guard, rescued the 
boys, and took them back to Corcyra. 
Ho quotes Antouor and Dionysius 
the Chalcidian as his authorities (Plut. 
ii. p. 859 E). Pliny also gives the 
same account (H. N. ix. 25). 


® See Thucyd. i. 25, whore some 
reasons for tho enmity are given. 
Corcyra never treated Corinth with 
the respect due (according to Greek 
ideas} from a colony to the parent 
state. 

^ According to Hersclides PontioaB, 
a pupil of Plato’s (ap. Diog. Laert. i. 
94), the name of Periander’s wife was 
Lysid^. She was daughter of Proclos 
and Sristheibeia. Pythaenetus, how. 
ever, called her Melissa, and related 
that Periander fell in love with her 
from seeing her in tho simple Dorian 
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lz»<liei tb^ with x&ueb kindiieBS, as was natural, considering 
vere bis own daughter’s ehildxen. At length, when the 
tihte £» parting came, Procles, as he was sending them on 
^leljr way, said, “Know you now, my childifen, who it was 
thal caused your mother’s death The elder son took no 
aooount of this speech, but the younger, whose name was 
Lycophron,’* was sorely troubled at it — so much so, that when 
he«got back to Corinth, looking upon his father as his mother’s 
murderer, he would neither speak to him, nor answer when 
spoken to, nor utter a word in reply to all his questionings. 
So Periander at last, growing furious at such behaviour, 
banished him from his house. 

61. The younger son gone, he turned to the elder and asked 
him, “ what it was that their grandfather had said to them ? ’’ 
Then he related in how kind and friendly a fashion he had 
received them ; but, not having taken any notice of the speech 
which Procles had uttered at parting, he quite forgot to men- 
tion it. Periander insisted that it was not possible this should 
be aU — their grandfather must have given them some hint or 
other — and he went on pressing him, till at last the lad re- 
membered the parting speech and told it. Periander, after he 
had turned the whole matter over in his thoughts, and felt 
unwilling to give way at all, sent a messenger to the persons 
who had opened their houses to his outcast son, and forbade 
them to harbour him. Then the boy, when he was chased 
from one friend, sought refuge with another, but was driven 
from shelter to shelter by the threats of his father, who 
menaced all those that took him in, and commanded them to 
shut their doors against him . StUl, as fast as he was forced 


dress dispensing wine to her father’s j 
Ittbourers (Fr. 6). Enstheneia was 
daughter of Ariaiocrates IT ,king of 
Aro^ia. The tomb of Heliasa too 
was shown at Epidanms in Paasanias’s 
time (Pausan. ii. xxviu. 4). 

Kioolaus Damascenns made the 
name of this prince, Nioolails, in other 
respects foilowing the story of Hero- 

VOIi, II* 


dotas. Lycophron, according to him, 
was a different son of Penander, who 
was put to death in oonseqaence of hia 
tyranny orer the Perioeci. He also 
gave Periander two other sons, Eva« 
goras and Qorgas (Fr. 60.) This last 
IS clearly the Gordias Aristotle 
(Pol. Y. 9, p. 193). 

2 a 
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4o lOaVe one bouse he went to anotiiei, and wee reoi^^ ^ 
fte imaatee ; for hie acquaintapoe, altbopgb in Jto < a^aU 
yet gave bba shelter, as he was Periander^s son. 

62. At last Penander made proclamation that whoever har- 
boured his son, or even spoke to him,®’ should forfeit a certain 
sum of money to Apollo. On hearing this no one ahy longer 
liked to take him in, or even to hold converse ■vrith him, and 
he himself did not think it right to seek to do what was dor- 
biddeh ; so, abiding by hiajsesolve, he made his mdging in the 
public porticos. When four days had passed in this way, 
Periander, seeing how wretched his son was, that he neither 
washed nor took any food, felt moved with compassion towards 
him ; wherefore, foregoing his anger, he approached him, and 
said, “ Which is better, oh ! my son, to fare as now thou 
farest, or to receive my cro’wn and all the good things that I 
possess, on the one condition of submitting thyself to thy 
father? See, now, though my own child, and lord of this 
wealthy Corinth, thou hast brought thyself to a beggar’s life, 
because thou must resist and treat with anger him whom it 
least behoves thee to oppose. If there has been a calamity, and 
thou bearest me ill will on that account, bethink thee that I 
too feel it, and am the greatest sufferer, in as much as it was 
by me that the deed was done. For thyself, now that thou 
knowest how much better a thing it is to be envied than pitied, 
and how dangerous it is to indulge anger against parents and 
superiors, come back with me to thy home.” With such 
words as these did Periander chide his son ; but the son made 
no reply, except to remind his father that he was indebted to 
the god in ‘the penalty for coming and holding converse with 
him. Then Periander knew that there was no cure for the 

* Compare the proclamation which There is a cloee resernblanoe in the 
Sophocles pats ia Uie mouth of (Sdipas thoog^ht, bat ao snob similarity of ex- 
(T^ann. 236): pression as to indioate plagiu^sm on 

Ti, rofrro., 6„., s„l. ,5, either aide. See, however, the ergu- 

rnirV KpciTn re lac meats of Dr. Doo&ldiioA (TronEactioitf 

mi»t’ MijTf of the Loudoa Philological Society, i- 

TIM, _ ” 

fitfr' iv $eGiv etxcuiri, c. t. K,— P* 

mdiXv d' iir' •iwrnt, t. X. 
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tux auaus af -overcomiugii; ao be prepaxed 
a aaid a£9tt him vmj oat of his sight to Oorej^a, -wfaidi 
islutd at that time belonged to him. As ^ Frodes, Pmd- 
ander, regarding him as the trno author of all his present 
tronbles, went to war with him as soon as his son was gone, 
and not onlj made himself master of his kingdom Epidanms, 
but also took Prooles himself, and oarried him into eaptmty. 

4S8. As tinq^ went on, and Feriander came to be' Old, he 
found himself no longer equal t* the oversight and rnSnage- 
ment of affairs. Seeing, therefore, in his eldest son no 
manner of ability, but knowing him to be dull and blockish, 
he sent to Gorcyra and recalled Lycophron to take the king- 
dom. Lycophron, however, did not even deign to ask the 
bearer of this message a question. But Feriander’s heart 
was set upon the youth, so he sent again to him, this time by 
his own daughter, the sister of Lycophron, who would, he 
thought, have more power to persuade him than any other 
person. Then she, when she reached Gorcyra, spoke thus 
with her brother ; — “ Dost thou wish the kingdom, brother, to 
pass into strange hands, and our father’s wealth to be made 
a prey, rather than thyself return to enjoy it ? Come back 
home with me, and cease to punish thyself. It is scant gain, 
this obstinacy. Why seek to cure evil by evil? Mercy, 
remember, is by many set above justice. Many, also, while 
pushing their mother’s claims have forfeited their father’s 
fortune. Power is a slippery thing — it has many suitors ; 
and he is old and stricken in years — let not thy own inherit- 
ance go to another.” Thus did the sister, who had been 
tutored by Feriander what to say, urge all the arguments 
most likely to have weight with her brother. He however 
made answer, ‘‘ That so long as he knew hie father to be still 
alive, he would never go back to Corinth,” When the sister 
brought Feriander this reply, he sent to his eon a third time 
by a herald, and said he would come himself to Gorcyra, and 
let his son take his place at Corinth as heir to his kingdom. 
To these terms Lycophron agreed ; and'Feriander was.hBakmg 
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imAj to pass into Corc^ra and bis scm to rstuxn lo OoKiiiih, 
the Corcyzffians, being informed of what was ta fa n g 
^aM, to keep Periander away, pnt the young man to dea^,* 
For this reason it was that Periander took vmigeaiice on the 
Coroyrssans. 

54. The Lacedsmoniaais arrived before Samos with a 
mighty armament, and forthwith laid siege to the plaoe. In 
one of the assaults upon the walls, they force^ their way to 
the top of the tower which stands by the sea on, the side 
where the suburb is, but Polycrates came in person to the 
rescue with a strong force, and beat them back. Meanwhile, 
at the upper tower, which stood , on the ridge of the hill,‘ the 
besieged, both mercenaries and” Samians, made a sally ; but 
after they had withstood the LScedsemonians a short time, 
they fled backwards, and the Lacedjemonians, pressing upon 
them, slew numbers. 

66. If now all who were present had behaved that day like 
Archias and Lycopas, two of the Lacedtemonians, Samos 
might have been taken. For these two heroes, following hard 
upon the flying Samians, entered the city along with them, 
and, being all alone, and their retreat cut off, were slain 
within the walls of the place. I myself once ‘fell in with the 
grandson of this Archias, a man named Archias like his 
grandsire, and the son of Samius, whom I met at Pitana,^ to 


* The Soholiafit oa Thaoyd. i. 13, 
states that the naval battle there 
spoken of as the earliest npon record 
took place in a war between Corinth 
and Corcjra arising ont of this mur- 
der. And Bonhier {Dissert, xv. p. 167), 
to make this possible, proposes to road 
Mai ^ Karoy for moI 

BtaK6<ria in the passage of Thucydides. 
But there seem to be no saffioient 
grounds for this alteration. Cf. Bkhr 
ad loc., and Larcher’s Notes, toI. iii. 
p. 307. 

' The town of Samoa was situated 
mainly to the south of a long hog- 
backed hill oalled Ampelus. (Sttab. 
z. p. 7l8v) The fortifications eztezuled 


to the top of this hill, which is more 
than 700 feet above tlte sea level, aud 
were then carried along its northern 
edge. (See the Plan opposite.) The 
w^l had towers thronghout its whole 
extent. The tower intended by Hero- 
dotus is probably one of those at the 
western extremity of Ampelus. 

* Pitana, which is plao^ by Pausa- 
nias (ffi. rvi. 6) on a par with ilesoa, 
CynoBura, and Limnas, all portions of 
Sparta, seems to have been one of 
^hose Tillages which, aooording to 
Thucydides (i. 10), made up the town. 
Its exact position can perhaps scarcely 
be determined. See, however, Ool. 
Leake’s Morea, vol. i. p. 176. That 
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idttaiito he bd<mged. He roipeeted the ^amiaae heyond 
aU olhfflr laisijgnerB ; aad he told me that hie fa&er ve» called 
Samias. betmime his grandfather Archias died in Bamos so 
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g^oriooEdy, and that the leason why he respected the Saasdams 
flo greatly was, that hie grandsire was buried with |ltddic 
bonoore by the Samian people. 

56. The Laoedsemoniana besieged Samos during for^ days, 
but not making any progress before the plaoe, they raised the 
siege at the end of that time, and returned home to the Pelo- 
ponnese. There is a silly tale told, that Polyerates straok a 
quantity of the coin of his country in lead, and, coating it 
with gold, gave it to the Lacedasmonians, who on receiving it 
took their departure.* 

This was the first expedition into Asia of the Lacedemonian 
Dorians.* 

67. The Samians who had fought against Polyerates, when 
they knew that the Lacedemonians were about to forsake 
them, left Samos themselves, and sailed to Siphnos.* They 


Hey Be (Queest. Herodot. i. p. 89) ehoald 
snppoBe the wiGolio Htaxia (supra, i. 
14^) to be here intended, is moat ex* 
traordinary. 

* This tale may hare been false, yet 
it is not TTithont its rslne. It shoTrs 
the general opinion of the oomiptibility 
of the Spartans. The peculiar attrao* 
tions possessed by the vetitum ne/(M 
may account for the greater openness 
of the Spartans to bribery than the 
other Greeks. Traoos of this national 
characteristio appear in other parte 
of Herodotus’s History; for instance, 
in the story of Haeandiius (iii. 148), in 
that of Cleomenes (r. 61), and in that 
of Leotychidas (ri. 72). It beoomes 
more marked in Thucydides, where 
we find that Histoanaz was banished 
for reoeiring bribes from Ferioles (r. 
16) ; that Fausanias made sure that 
he would be able to obtain an acquit- 
tal by bribli^ his judges (i. 181) ; and 
that all the oommanders on the Spar- 
tan side took bribes from Tissa- 
phemes, except Heirmocrates of Syra- 
cuse (viii, 45). Other writers add 
similar traits — as Flutaroh (Lysaud. 
c. 16), who tells us that Gylippos was 
accused of embezzlement, and Ari- 
stotle (PoUt. II. ri.), who mentions 


that certain Sphors in his own time, 
in return for a bribe, were willin g to 
have ruined the city. Finally, it seems 
to have been generally recognised 
through Greece that ararioo and cor- 
ruptibility were amcmg the chief fail- 
ings of the Spartan oharacter. (See 
Plat. Ale. i. p. 122 ; Aristoph. Fax. 
600-625 ; Axistot. Pol. il. ri.) 

* These words are emphatic. They 
mark the plaoe which this expedition 
occupies in the mind of Herodotus. It 
is au aggression of the Greeks upon 
Asia, and therefore a passage in the 
history of the great quarrel between 
Persia and Greece, for all Asia is the 
King’s (i. 4). Indeed, it is probable 
that Polyerates, though really inde- 
pendent, was in nominal subjection to 
Persia. This is implied both in the 
statement (i. 169), that **the lonians 
of the islands gare themselres up to 
Gyrus ; ” and in the request of Poly- 
orates (iii. 44) that Gambyses “ would 
not omit to ask aid from Samos.” 
Gambyses was only ooUeoting troops 
from his subjects. 

” Siphnos (the modem Sifdnto) is one 
of the western Oyolades. It is situated 
in the 37th parallel of latitude, a little 
south of the direct oourse from Samos 
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to be in want of money ; and the Siphniane at that 
time weie at the height of &eir greatness, no islanders having 
BO mueh wealth as they. There were mines of gold and silver 
in tbeir eotintry, and of so rich a yield, that from a tithe of 
the ores the Siphnians furnished out a treasury at Delphi) 
which was on a par with the grandest there.® What the 
mines yielded was divided year by year among the citizens. 
At the time when they formed the treasury, the Siphnians 
consulted tho oracle, and asked whether their good things 
would remain to them many years. The Pythoness made 
answer as follows : — 

When the PrytanieB* seat ehines white ^ in the island of SiphnoHi 
White*brow«d all the forum — ^need then of a true seer’s wisdom — 
Danger will throat from a wooden host) and a herald in scarlet.’' 

Now about this time the forum of the Siphnians and their 
town-hall or prytaneum had been adorned with Parian 
marble.® 


to Hermione. Lead was still abundant 
m the island in the time of Toumefort 
(Voyage dn Levant, tom. i. p. 174) , but 
the gold and silver mines had failed 
before the time of Fausanias (x, xi. § 2), 
Boss found traces of copper and iron 
about the gallenes lea^g to the old 
mines which are m the neighbourhood 
of the chapel of St. Sostis (laselreise, 
vol. 1 p 141). He also noticed a bard 
lead-like metal — "ein echweres blei- 
ahnliohes metall ” (lb 140). Boebart 
denves the name SiphnoB from the 
Hebrew '^recondere, thesaunzare” 
(Phaleg I. xiv. p. 413). He oonsiders 
that the first Betilers were Pbcenioians 

^ PauBaniaSf m the second century 
A.c.., saw this treasury (1. s. o.). He 
relates that the mines were submerged 
because the Siphnians, from avcu'ioe, 
ceased to pay the tithe of the ores to 
Delphi The same aooount is given 
by Suidas (v. Sl^i'ioi). Boas t.hipica 
the iaot of the submersion highly pro- 
bable (vol. i. p. 141). 

^ The mention of whiteness here, and 
the ezpr^ion then/’ show that the 


attack was to be made before the Biph- 
nians had had time to colour their 
buildings. In Herodotns’s time they 
were evidently painted, but “ then ” 
they had merely the natural hne of the 
white marble The Greek enstom of 
painting their monuments was com- 
mon from the earliest to the latest 
times, and traces of colour are found 
on the Parthenon and other buildings. 
At first they were covered with painted 
stucco , and when marble took its plaoe 
it received the same coloured oma- 
monbs, for which it was as well smted 
as its less durable predecessor. — [6. 
W.] 

^ This is the first known instance of 
the use of Parian marble in ornamentsd 
building It was later, though perhaps 
not by many years, that the .iUomieo- 
nidee, having undextaken the contraot 
for rebulding the temple of Delphi 
faced the whole with Panan marble 
instead of oommon stone (vide mfra, 
V, 62). The vicinity of Paros to Siphnos 
(about 20 miles) may aoooont ^ its 
earher use there than elsewhere. 
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68. The Kphsians, however, ware tm&ble to noderetanl tiie 
oracle, either at the time when it was given, or a^erwiods on 
the arrival of the Samians. For these last no soOh^ oatth-to 
anchor off the island than they sent one of tiieir ve^^ls, with 
an ambassage on board, to the city. All ships ■ in these early 
times were painted with vermilion : ® and this was what the 
Pythoness had meant when she told them to beware of danger 
“from a wooden host, and a herald in scarlet."?* So the 
ambassadors came ashore and besought the Siphmians to lend 
them ten talents; but the Siphnians refused, whereupon the 
Samians began to plunder their lands. Tidings of this 
reached the Siphnians, who straightway sallied forth to save 
their crops ; then a battle was fought, in which the Siphnians 
suffered defeat, and many of their number were out off from 
the city by the Samians, after which these latter forced the 
Siphnians to give them a hundred talents. 

59. With this money they bought of the Hermionians the 
island of Hydrea,^ off the coast of the Peloponnese; and this 
they gave in trust to the Troszenians,* to keep for them, while 
they themselves went on to Crete, and founded the city of 


® Yet Homer almost invariably 
speaks of black ships ” 
fA^Xcuyai). Perhaps, however, there is 
no oontiadiction here. For Homor’s 
ships are (potviicorrdpfjoi (Od, zi. 124, 
xxiii. 272) or fiiXrovdpjjoi (II. ii. 637, 
Od. ix. 125), “ crimson-cheeked," or 
“ verwtlion-cheeked." It would seem 
that while the hull of the vessel was 
in the main black, being probably 
covered with pitch or some similar 
substance, the sides above the water, 
■which Homer called the ^^obeeks " of 
the ship, were red. Herodotus may 
not mean more than this. 

^ Hydrea retains its name almost 
unchanged in the modem “Hydra,*’ 
an island about twelve miles long, and 
only two or three broad, o5 the coast 
of the Argolio peuinsnla. As it is 
bare and produces nothing, it oonld 
only be of value to a nautical people. 
At present, inhabitants, the Hyd« 


riots, are accounted the best sailors in 
the Levant. 

* Trcesen and Hermione, though 
oontained within the district com- 
monly called Argolis, yet appear 
always as independent states. Troezen 
is mentioned among the confederated 
Greeks at Artomisium (Herod, riii. 1), 
and again at Salamis, where Hermione 
likewise appears (ib. 48). Both occur 
among the albos of the Oorinthians in 
their war with Coroyra, b.c. 486 
(Thuoyd. i. 27) i and both seem, al- 
thongh not expressly ziamod, to have 
been allies of Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Henoe the ravaging of 
their territory by Pericles in the 
second year (ib. ii. 66). Hermione is 
probably the modem “ Eastri.’* (See 
Col. Leake’s Morea, vol. ii. p. 461.) 
The ruins of Trcezen are near Dhamaldt 
opposite Calauria (ibid, p, 446) . 
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QfddBiii. The}' had aot measit, whem tiiej set sail, to settle 
theier, bat only to dhTe oat the Zacynthiaas from the island. 
Hatwve^^ey rested at Cydonia,® where they flourished greatly 
for five -ypars. It was they who built the various temples 
that may still be seen at that place, and among them the fane 
of Diotyna.® But in the sixth year they w^re attacked by the 
Bginetans, who beat them in a sea-fight, and, with the help 
of the Cr^ns, reduced them all to slavery. The beaks of 
their ships, %hieh carried the figure of a wild boar, they 
sawed off, and laid them up in the temple of Minerva in 
Egina. The Eginetans took part against the Samians on 
account of an ancient grudge, smce the Samians had first, 
when Amphicrates was king of Samos,® made war on them 
and done great harm to their island, suffering, however, much 
damage also themselves. Such was the reason which moved 
the Eginetans to make this attack.® 

60. I have dwelt the longer on the affairs of the Samians, 
because three of the greatest works in all Greece were made 
by them. One is a tunnel, under a hill one hundred and fifty 
fathoms high, carried entirely through the base of the hill, 
with a mouth at either end.’ The length of the cuttmg is 


Cydoma lay on the northern coast 
of Crete, towards tho 'western end of 
the mland (long 24^ East) The 
modem town of Khania is near the 
site 

* Dictyna, or Dictynna, was the 
same as Bntoznartis, an ancient god- 
dess of the Cretans The Greeks 
usaally regarded her as identical with 
their Artemis (Diana) See Calli. 
mach Hymn ad Dian 190, Died 
Sic T 76, Fausanias, IT zxx , Solinoe, 
Polyhist XI p 21, &o Bntomaitis 18 
said to hare meant “ dnlcia virgo" 
(Solm Iso) No satiafaotorj ao- 
coant hcM been giren of the name 
Dictynna 

It 18 impoBBible to fix the date of 
the roign of Amphicrates Fanofka 
(Sam Res p 26) supposes that it 
could scarcely be earlier than the 26th 
Olympiad, b c 670 


• If we may believe Strabo (vm p 
545), the Egmetans themselves colo- 
nised Cydoma, so that their attack 
would seem to have been caused by 
oommoroial jealousy 
7 One of the months of this tmmel, 
that to the N W of the present har- 
bour, bad been already discovered, 
but it remained Utile known till U- 
Guerin a short tune ago rediscovered 
it, and cleared out the sands and 
stones to the distance of about 540 
paces M Goenn also commenced 
some excavations in search of the site 
of the temple of Juno, but was 
stopped by the proprietor of the land. 
Excavations of Greek remains an 
difiBoult, whether belonging to Turks 
or Greeks , and at Delphi every oppo- 
sition was made even to my copying 
the inscnptions there — [G W ] 
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aevea furlongs — ^the height and width are each eig^t feet. 
Along the whole course there is a second cutting, twenty 
ouhits deep and three feet broad, whereby water is brm^t, 
through pipes, from an abundant source into the city. The 
architect of this tunnel was Eupalinus, son of Naustrophus, a 
Megarian. Such is the first of their great works ; the second 
is a mole in the sea, which goes all round the harbour, near 
twenty fathoms deep, and in length above two furlongs. The 
third is a temple ; the largest of aU the temples known to us,® 


® Herodotus means, no donbt, the \ 
latest Greek temple,’* since the 
tian temples were of maoh greater 
size. Though so little of it remains, 
only one oolomn now standing, the 
plan of the Hersenm has been ascer- 
tained, and shows a length of 346, and 


I a breadth of 189 feet. (See below.) 
This greatly exceeds aU the other 
temples of Asia Hinor, whose dimen. 
sions are knows, except that of 
Epbesns, which was of later date 
(supra, ii. 148, note *), The Olym- 
pinm at Athens, and the Doric 
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whaiteof BhceeuB,* son of Phileus, a Bamiaoi, was first archi- 
tect. Because of these works I have dwelt the longer on the 
affairs of Samos.^ 

61. liVliile Cambyses, son of Cyrus, after losing his senses, 
still lingered in Egypt, two Magi,^ brothers, revolted against 
him. One of them had been left in Persia by Cambyses as 
comptroller of his household ; and it was he who began the 
revolt. Aware that Smerdis was dead, and that his death 
was hid, and* known to few of the Persians, while most ber 
lieved that he was still alive, he laid his plan, and made a 
bold stroke for the crown. He had a brother — the same of 
whom I spoke before as his partner in the revolt — who hap- 
pened greatly to resemble Smerdis, the son of Cyrus,® whom 
Cambyses, his brother, had put to death. And not only was 
this brother of his like Smerdis in person, but he also bore 


temples at A^gentom and Selinas, 
are longer than the Samian Hermom, 
bat their area is not so great. (Bee 
Leake's Asia Minor, Additional Notes, 
pp. 846*852.) The architeotnre of the 
Heresum is lonio. 

^ According to Pansanios (Tiir. xir. 
§ 5), and Flinj (Hist. Nat. xxxt. xii. 
I 43), this Bhrons was Joint-mventor 
with Theodore the Samian of the art 
of casting statnes in bronze. He also 
hnilt, in conjunction with Theodore 
and Smilis, the great labjiinth at 
Lemnos (Flin. H. N. xxxti. 18, and 
compare xxziy. 8). 

It is probable that these are the 
^pya TloKvKpdrtia of Aristotle (Polit. 
y. ix.) ; for eren if Ehosons be rightly 
assigned to the 8th oentnry B.c., wMch 
is uncertain, yet the temple, which he 
planned and oommenoed, may not 
have been completed till the time of 
Polyorates. Aristotle looks upon these 
works as marks of the grinding 
tyranny under which the Samhuis 
groaned at this period j but it may be 
questioned whether they were really 
of an oppressiTe character. The 
gilioy of Polycrates, like that of 
Fisistratns, seems to have been to 
oonolliate the masses. Doris related 


that when any of his common soldiers 
fell in battle, he assigned the care of 
their bereaved mothers to some of 
the richer citizens, telling them to 
regard them as their own mothers 
(FV. 49). And his works were donbt- 
less in great part to give employment 
to the poorer classes. (Compare the 
oases at Fisistratna, Fericles, Appins 
Claudius Ceecns, and both Napoleons.) 

‘ The Behistnn Inscription mentions 
but a single Magus, and Gteeias 
Persic. Ezc. § 10) knows of only one. 
Still it wonld be rash here to reject 
the story of Herodotus, which is quite 
compatible with the brief narrative of 
the inscription. Dionjsins of Miletus 
appears to have mentioned both 
brothers; at least we are told by a 
Scholiast that he oalled Fatizeithea 
by the name of Panzuthes. He was 
an older writer than Herodotus. See 
the lotroductoiy' Essay, oh. ii, p. 45. 

* So CtesiaB (1. s. 0 .); and the 
personation, which is placed beyond a 
doubt by the lusoriptious, would imply 
a oertain amount of Ukeneas. But 
the subsequent ccmoealment (oh. 68), 
if true, would show that the likeness 
was not very close. 
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the selfsame name, to ■wit, Smerdis.® Patizeithes, the other 
Magus, having persuaded him that he would carry the whole 
business through, took him and made him sit upon the royal 
throne.^ Having so done, he sent heralds through all the 
land, to Egypt and elsewhere, to make proclamation to the 
troops that henceforth they were to obey Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 

62. The other heralds therefore made proclamation as they 
were ordered, and likewise the herald whose place it was to 
proceed into Egypt. He, when he reached Agbatana, in 
Syria,® finding Cambyses and his army there, went straight 
into the middle of the host, and standing forth before them all, 
made the proclamation which Patizeithes, the Magus, had 

* Here Herodotus ^as, most cer- the town Carmel was anciently called 
tainly, mistaken The pretendei’s Ecbatana. But no wntor ©icept 
name was Gomatos (Gaumata, see Herodotus knows of an aotoally exist. 
Behist Inecnpt col 1 . par 11, ^ 2, et jng Agbatana in Syria There "waB 

seqq ), a trace of which (the only indeed a town in Syna called by the 

trace m all antiquity) maybe found Greeks Batancca (JoBopb Anf. 11 ix ), 

in the Comdes of Trogus Ponipcius or Bctana (Judith 1 9), the Bason ol 

(up. Jastm. I IX.) This author, hoM. the Jews, winch gave name to the 

ever, assigns the name to the wrong whole distnct east and south-east of 

brother. The Spbendadatos of Ctesias Galilee. This is the Bartu'^oi of Steph 

jB not a name, but a Zend title, Byz It was the ancient capital ot 

Sp^/Ttadato, ‘‘given to the Holy On© the kingdom of Og (Num xxi 

(See Col. Ra^liuson’s Memoir on the Hyde (Rolig Vet Pora Ajip. p 41(0 

Beh Ids. voI 11 p 136 , and compare regards tbo notion of a Syrian Ecba- 

Mithndatcs, “ given to Mithra ”) tana as arising out of this name 

^ That the weizuie of the supreme supposes the piefix Ec- or Aq to 
power by the Pseudo-Smerdig met represent the Arabian article El or 

with no opposition at the time, le con- A1 Ecbntana and Agbatana aro, he 

firmed by the Behistun Inscription, says, corruptions of El-Batana and 

which tells us that Gomates no sooner Al-Batana 

came forward and declared himself to Mr. Blakeslcy’s identification of the 
bo Smerdis (Bardins), son of Cyrus, Syrian Agbatana with Hamath nr 

than “ tbo whole state became rebel- Hamah — based on the statement of 

Iious — from Cambyses it went over to Stephen that it was called Epiphania, 

that Bardius, both Persia and Media, which was a name of llaniath^ 

and the other provinces” (col. 1 par very Tinccrtam Many towns may 

7 ; cf also the 12th and 13th have been called Epipliania 

paragraphs). Xh© name Batanaca still remains in 

Ihe existence of a Syrian Agba- the modern appellation of the district, 
^na 18 very questionable. Stephen of which is El-Iiata/n\veh, Here Sir S 
Byzantium (ad voc ) quotes Hemetrins Graham and Mr. Porter have leceutly 

as montionmg that there were two discovered a vast number of ancient 

AgbatariEia, a Median and a Syrian, cities, the houses in which ore alioost 

and Phny (Hist. Hat. v. 19) says that perfect. 
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commanded. Cambyses no sooner heard him, than believing 
that what the herald said was tme, and imagining that he had 
been betrayed by Prexaspes (who, he supposed, had not put 
Smerdis to death when sent into Persia for that purpose), he 
turned his eyes full upon Prexaspes, and said, “ Is this the 
way, Prexaspes, that thou didst my errand ? ” “ Oh ! my 

liege,” answered the other, “ there is no truth in the tidings 
that Smerdis^ thy brother, has revolted against thee, nor hast 
thou to fear in time to come any quarrel, great or small, with 
that man. With my own hands I wrought thy will on him, 
and with my own hands I buried him. If of a truth the dead 
can leave their graves, expect Astyages the Mede to rise and 
fight against thee ; but if the course of nature be the same as 
formerly, then be sure no ill wiU ever come upon thee from 
this quarter. Now therefore my counsel is, that we send in 
pursuit of the herald, and strictly question him who it was 
that charged him to bid us obey king Smerdis.” 

63. When Prexaspes had so spoken, and Cambyses had ap- 
proved his word, the herald was forthwith pursued, and 
brought back to the king. Then Prexaspes said to him, 
“ Sirrah, thou bear’st us a message, sayst thou, from Smer- 
dis, son of Cyrus. Now answer truly, and go thy way scath- 
less. Did Smerdis have thee to his presence and give thee 
thy orders, or hadst thou them from one of his officers ? ” 
The herald answered, " Truly I have not set eyes on Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, since the day when king Cambyses led the 
Persians into Egypt. The man who gave me my orders was 
the Magus that Cambyses left in charge of the household; hut 
he said that Smerdis son of Cyrus sent you the message.” In 
all this the herald spoke nothing but the strict truth. Then 
Cambyses said thus to Prexas])e8 : — “ Thou art free firona all 
blame, Prexaspes, since, as a right good man, thou hast not 
failed to do the thing which I commanded. But tell me now, 
which of the Persians can have taken the name of Smerdis, 
and revolted from me ? ” “I think, my liege, ” he answered, 
“ that I apprehend the whole business. The men who have 
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risen in revolt against thee are the two Magi, Patizeithes, who 
was left comptroller of thy household, and his brother, who is 
named Smerdis.” 

64. Cambyses no sooner heard the name of Smerdis than 
he was struck with the truth of Prexaspes’ words, and the ful- 
filment of his own dream — the dream, I mean, which he had 
in former days, when one appeared to him in his sleep and 
told him that Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, and with 
his head touched the heavens.® So when he saw that he had 
needlessly slain his brother Smerdis, he wept and bewailed his 
loss : after which, smarting with vexation as he thought of all 
his ill luck, he sprang hastily upon his steed, meaning to 
march his army with all haste to Susa against the Magus. 
As he made his spring, the button of his sword-sheath fell off, 
and the bared point entered his thigh, wounding him exactly 
where he had himself once wounded the Egyptian god Apis.’ 
Then Cambyses, feeling that he had got his death-wound, 
inquired the name of the place where he was, and was 
answered “ Agbatana.” Now before this it had been told him 
by the oracle at Buto that he should end his days at Agbatana. 
He, however, had understood the Median Agbatana, where all 
his treasures were, and had thought that he should die there 
in a good old age ; but the oracle meant Agbatana in Syria.® 
So when Cambyses heard the name of the place, the double 
shock that he had received, from the revolt of the Magus and 
from his wound, brought him back to his senses. And he 

* Supra, ch 30. death was a suicide. Cambjsee, 

The details here are suspicious, it is said, after the whole ompire 

since they endently come from the had revolted, k%lhnff himself, died ” 

Egyptian pnests, who wish to repre- (uvdmarsJnyusk amanyata, ool. i. par 
sent the death of Cambyses as a judg- 11, ^ 10), 

uient upon him for his impiety * Beloe (vol. ii p. 227) compares 
Ctesias related that Cambyses wounded with this tale the tradition of our own 
himself With a knife, with which he Henry IV., who had been warned pro 
was carving a piece of wood for his phetically that be was to die at Jerusa- 
amasement (Excerpt. Persic § 10). lem, and who died in the Jerugalom 
Both writers represent the wound as chamber at Westminster Shakspeare 
accidental, and both agree as to its notices this story (2nd Part of Henry 
situation. The Behistun Inscription, IV. act iv. bo. iv.). 
however, distinctly states that the 
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understood now the true meaning of the oracle, and said, 
“ Here then Oambyses, son of, Cyrus, is doomed to die.” 

65. At this time he said no more ; but twenty days after- 
wards he called to his presence aU the chief Persians who 
were with the army, and addressed them as follows: — “Per- 
sians, needs must I tell you now what hitherto I have striven 
with the greatest care to keep concealed. When I was in 
Egypt I saw in my sleep a vision, which would that I had 
never beheld ! I thought a messenger came to me from my 
home, and told me that Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, 
and with his head touched the heavens. Then I feared to be 
cast from my throne by Smerdis my brother, and I did what 
was more hasty than wise. Ah ! truly, do what they may, it is 
impossible for men to turn aside the coming fate. I, in my 
folly, sent Preraspes to Susa to put my brother to death. So 
this great woe was accomplished ; and I then lived without 
fear, never imagining that, after Smerdis was dead, I need 
dread revolt from any other. But herein I had quite mistaken 
what was about to happen ; and so I slew my brother without 
any need,® and nevertheless have lost my crown. For it was 
Smerdis the Magus, and not Smerdis my brother, of whose 
rebellion God forewarned me by the vision. The deed is done, 
however, and Smerdis, son of Cyrus, be sure is lost to you. 
The Magi have the royal power — Patizeithes, whom I left at 
Susa to overlook my household, and Smerdis his brother. 
There was one who would have been bound beyond aU others 
to avenge the wrongs I have suffered from these Magians, but 
he, alas ! has perished by a horrid fate, deprived of life by 
those nearest and dearest to him. In his default, nothing 
now remains for me but to teU you, 0 Persians, what I would 
wish to have done after I have breathed my last. Therefore, 
in the name of the Gods that watch over our royal house, 

** Here for once Schweigha3U8er hae, ofch.Gf.. What vexes Cambyses ie not 
1 think, mistaken the sense. He ren- that he killed his brother nnjuatly, bnt 

ders ouScs ** prseter jus et fas ; ” that he did it without any need, 
bat surely it is equivalent to the judniv 
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I charge you all, and specially such of you as are Achsmenids, 
that ye do not tamely allow the kingdom to go back to the 
Medes.'® Eecover it one way or another, by force, or fraud ; 
by fraud, if it is by fraud that they have seized on it ; by 
force, if force has helped them in their enterprise. Do this, 
and then may your land bring you forth fruit abundantly, and 
your wives bear children, and your herds increase, and freedom 
be your portion for ever ; but do it not — make no brave 
struggle to regain the kingdom — and then my curse be on you, 
and may the opposite of all these things happen to you — and 
not only so, but may you, one and all, perish at the last by 
such a fate as mine ! ” Then Cambyses, when he left speaking, 
bewailed his whole misfortune from beginning to end. 

66. Whereupon the Persians, seeking their king weep, rent 
the garments that they had on, and uttered lamentable 
cries ; after which, as the bone presently grew carious, and 
the limb gangrened, Cambyses, son of Cyrus, died. He had 
reigned in all seven years and five months,' and left no issue 
behmd him, male or female. The Persians who had heard 
his words, put no faith in anything that he said concerning 
the Magi having the royal power ; but believed that he spoke 
out of hatred towards Smerdis, and had invented the tale of 


Heeron (Asiatic Nations, toI 1 p 
346), and Mr Grotc (Hist, of Greece, 
vol IV pp. 298-302) accept the repre 
sentation of Herodotus, that this was 
a transfer of sovenMgnty from tho 
Persians to the Mede"^ The Bchistim 
Inscription proves that it was not so. 
Gomates the Magion arose from PiKwa 
chada, a town which ib is almost cer- 
tain was m Persia proper His cause 
was first adopted in Persia And 
Danas expresses his surprise that 
“ neither Persian nor Mpdian, nor even 
one of his own family opposed him " 
(col 1 par 13 § 2) See Appendix, 
Essay 1 ‘ On the Mopian Revolution, 
and the Rei^ of thePseudo Smerdis * 
” Dean Blakesley (not ad loc ) well 
compares tho picture in the Persse of 
^schylus, lines 1017-1055 


^ Vide infra, ch ITiat the reipns 
of Cambyses and tho Psendo Smerdis 
occnpied eipht years, more than seven 
of which belonged to CambyRes, js 
certain from the Canon of Ptolem) , 
which pves exactly eiffht years bo 
tween the death of Cynis and tho 
accession of Darius Tho reign of the 
P«eodo-Smoidi8 is omitted from tho 
Canon, because no leign is given 
which occupied only a fraction of a 
year Nineteen years arc assigned to 
CainbysoB by Clemens Alex. (Strom 
I. p 395) and 18 by Ctesias (Errcrpfc 
Persic § 12), unless this is a wrong 
reading ()H for H)- Manetho pro 
bably gave the true time, eight years 
(Compare Enseb Chron. Can. 1 . xs , 
and Enseb. ap Sync. p. 76, with 
Africanus ap. Synoell. p. 75.) 
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his death to cause the -whole Persian race to rise up in arms 
against him. Thus they -were convinced that it -was Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus who had rebelled and no-w sate on the throne. 
For Prexaspes stoutly denied that he had slain Smerdis, 
since it -was not safe for him, after Cambyses was dead, to 
allow that a son of <lyni8 had met with death at his hands. 

67. Thus then Cambyses died ; and the Magus now reigned 
in security, and passed himself off for Smerdis the son of 
Cyrus. And ilo went by the seven months which were want- 
ing to complete the eighth year of Cambyses.® His subjects, 
\\hile his reign lasted, received great benefits from him, inso- 
much that, when he died, all the dwellers in Asia mourned 
his loss exceedingly, except only the Persians. For no sooner 
did he come to the throne than forthwith he sent round to 
every nation under his rule, and granted them freedom from 
war-service and from taxes for the space of throe years. 

68. In the eighth month, however, it was discovered who he 
was in the mode following. There was a man called Otanes, 
the son of Pharnaspes,” who for rank and wealth was e(iual to 
tiio greatest of the Persians.-* Tliis Otaiies was the first to 

® KnHchiiiH iHoloaily in error whoa ' (Miprn, ch 2), and thoreforo uncle of 
Lciukofd the rcijxii uf the Mugi tainb.Afces and bnioidi'^. Thia appears 
diMitioiuil to tlic oitrlit yoats of Cam- to ha\c hcon u mistake, but there is 

h\H<>4 ((■'liron (’nn 11 p ^.‘15). ilis ica-on to boiicvc that Otano^ was 

fuuUui \U, Mam'tlio. did not do ro ii.ilU do'-t. ended fiom PUnriiHcce, king 

CjiHccI in the Ik’liifetun JnsciijitHni of Cappathicin, who married Atossa, 

L fti XI, »}ii iif '/ hid/irci, 1 r Otancif, bva sisti r ot f’aiuLiyhPH the great -grand- 

iif iSn. (cob IV par IH, § 5). ' fithci of C\ius the Great The genc- 

Flerodotua pittbahly legardod idogy is thus given by Diodorus — 

Ouncs as brother of Cas&iiiidaue 1 

I'liarutcps m Atossa, €i9lcr of Cambjses tin; Peraiun 

I 

Gallos 

I 

Smerdis 

Artaiunes 

AaapL.ui (i e Otanos), one of ths seven con«ipirfttor9 

There is no doubt tliat the Atuipha>> of Jiou'.e of OtiincH, ns appears from Book 

DkkIoi ns la the Otanoa of HeKHlotu^. \ii. ch. (52 The two names are indeed 

lie 18 plainly identical with the Onii- )K.*i*petu«ny confounded. See Sir H. 

J'has ot Ctesias, placed bjh bun (tf the Jlawlinsoii’y note on the Persian in- 

/"’fid of his hfat. And Anaplias or scrijdion at Behistun (Journ. As. Soc., 

Giiophas was a fainily-naine in the vol xiu p, xiii ). 

VOL. II. 2 H 
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BTispect that the Magus was not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, 
and to surmise moreover who he really was. He was led to 
guess the truth by the king never quitting the citadel,® and 
never calling before him any of the Persian noblemen. As 
soon, therefore, as his suspicions were aroused he adopted the 
following measures . — One of his daughters, who was called 
Phjedima, had been mairied to Cambyses, and was taken to 
wife, together with the rest of Cambyses wives, by the Magus. 


^ By the citadel (aicpoiroXiy) it le un 
certain whether Herodotus nieauB the 
c tadcl proper, ol only the royal palace 
ot Susa (vide infra ch 70) called by the 
Greeks ‘ the Memnoumm,” which bo 
speaks of below (v 64) as to 0aaiK-^ia 
TO M€fip6uia (cf Strab xv p 1031, i) 8€ 
iifpdiroXis iKaKuro M€ij.v6y€iov), and 
which WQs no doubt strongly foitified 
As this occupied a poition of the 
modern mound of Sns (See nolo on 
Bookv ch 49), it might be coiiBidorcd 
as included in the acropolis Sii H 
Bawlmson thus describes the great 
mound — “ As I apprtnehed the rums I 
was particularly struck with the extra 
ordinal v height of thi<! mound which 
appeal s to have con^'tituted the fort of 
the citj By a rough calculation with . 
the sextant I ff)und the height of the ' 
lower platform to be between 80 and I 


00 feet, and that of the great mound 
to be about 166 feet The platform 
which 18 square, T estimated to measure 
two miles and a half, the mound, whicli 

1 paced, measured 1100 yards lound 
the base and 860 round the summit 
The slope is very steep — so steep, in 
deed, us only to admit of ascent by 
two pathways" (Notes on a Mauii 
from Zohab to Khuzistan, Journal of 
(jeogiaph Society, vol ix part i p 
68 ) Lieutenant Glascott found the 
height of the great mound or true 
aciopobs to bo 119 foot and the cir 
enmferenee of the summit 2850 fiot 
(Jjoftus ri Chald£ea p 343) The suh 
joined repHsentatum of the mound is 
taken from the work of Col Chesni \ 
(Euphrat Ixped vol ii p 356) Jh* 
great strengtli of the Susian aciop(lj«. 
appears from Polybius (v 48, § 11) 
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To this daughter Otanes sent a message, and inquired of her 
“who it was whose bed she shared, — ^was it Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus, or was it some other man ? ” Phsedima in reply 
declared she did not know — Smerdis the son of Cyrus she 
had never seen, and so she could not teU whose bed she 
shared. Upon this Otanes sent a second time, and said, “ If 
thou dost not know Smerdis son of Cyrus thyself, ask queen 
Atossa who it is with whom ye both live — she cannot fail to 
know her own' brother.” To this the daughter made answer, 
“ I can neither get speech with Atossa, nor with any of the 
women who lodge in the palace. For no sooner did this man, 
be he who he may, obtain the kingdom, than he parted us 
from one another, and gave us aU sejiarate chambers.” 

69. This made the matter seem still more plain to Otanes. 
Nevertheless he sent a third message to his daughter in these 
words following : — “ Daughter, thou art of noble blood — thou 
wilt not shrink from a risk which thy father bids thee encoun- 
ter. If this fellow be not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but the 
man whom I think him to be, his boldness in taking thee to 
be his wife, and lording it over the Persians, must not be 
allowed to go unpunished. Now therefore do as I command 
— when next he passes the night with thee, wait till thou art 
sure he is fast asleep, and then feel for his ears. If thou 
lindest him to have ears, then believe him to be Smerdis the 
soir of Cyrus, but if he has none, know him for Smerdis the 
Magian.” Phajdima returned for answer, “ It would be a 
groat risk. If lie was without ears, and caught her feeling for 
them, she well knew he would make away with her — never- 
theless she w'ould venture.” So Otanes got liis daughter’s 
promise that she would do as he desired. Now Smerdis the 
Magian had had his ears cut off in the lifetime of Cyrus son of 
Cambyses, as a punishment for a crime of no slight heinous- 
iiess.** Phsedima therefore, Otanes’ daughter, bent on accom- 

’’ See, below, the story of ZopyruB, Brisson (de Regn. Pers. li. 

winch implioH that unch mutilftthtn pp 3H t, 335) has collected a number of 
was an ordinary punishment (infra, ch. instances, extending from the age of 
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pUshing 'what she had promised her father, •when heaf toni 
came, and she was taken to the bed of the Magus (in Persia a 
man’s ■wives sleep with him in ■their turns ^), waited till he 'was 
sound asleep, and then felt for his ears. She quickly per- 
ceived that he had no ears; and of this, as soon as day 
da'wned, she sent word to her father. 

70. Then Otanes took to him two of the chief Persians, 
Aspathines ® and Gobryas,® men whom it was most advisable 
to trust in such a matter, and told them everj thing. Now 
they had already of themselves suspected how the matter 
stood. When Otanes therefore laid his reasons before tliem, 
they at once came into his views ; and it was agreed that each 
of the three should take as companion in the work the Persian 
in whom he idaced the greatest confidence. Then Otanes chose 
Intaphernes,^ Gobryaa Megahyzus,® and Aspathines Hy- 

Cyinia to that of Julian, wh)ch swffi* rank. Ho is joined on the roonnment, 
cientlj prove this. A more important as here, with Aspathtnen (Aspnehanu) 
testimon 7 than any of his js that of the the (jniver. bearer. Iii« father g name 
Bohistan Inscription (eol, ii. par. 13, (hfce his son's) was Marclonius {Mar. 

§ 4), wluoh shows us that this punish- dttmxfa). 

ment was inflicted bv Darms on the * HerotlotuB ia hero more exact 
great “Median rebel Phraortes. It is than either Ctesia'd or ji-lgchylus. 
practised at the present day both in Ctesias chlls this conspimtor Arta- 
Turkey and I^orsia. pherncs (Esccr^it. i'ei*sic. § 14) ; 

Compare K*<tber ii. 32, “Now .^sebyius, Artaphrenea (Pera. 7H2, 
when every maids iuni uas come to Blonif.). The Inscription gives the 
go in to King Ahosucras, after she name as Viffo/mnn, or (in the Median 
Jiad been twelve montliB, according to wpy, Vindaparnn), which would be 
the manner of the W’omen,’' Ac. very sufficiently reudored by the 

* Aspathines seems to represent the Greek 'Ivrapipvrfs. It is worthy of 
A.spac/iand of the Ka^hsh.uRustara notice that in the Behiatun Inscrip- 
inscription, who was not one of the tion Intaphemcs is placed otfhr head 
seven conspirators, but was the quiver- of the list of conspirators. He may 
bearer of Harms. The name given by therefoni be regarded os pi^obably the 
the Inscription in the place of Aspa- chief, next to Darius. Hence we may 
thmes is Ardomanes {Ardximamsh), understand wliy JKschylu.s ascribes 
This is the only name out of the seven the killing of the pscudo-Smordis to 
in which Herodotus was wrong. him — 

Ctesias was wrong in every name but 

two (Hydarnes and Darius). *spTa^pfvm fKretvtv inOXi'is iv iopon, 

* Gobryas, the Gaubamwa o£ tho f«. uvapuV., 0 .\o.,,., „h 

monumeiitd, appears to have been the 

bow.bearer of Darius. At least, a Wo may also suspect a deeper rnean- 
porson of the name is repesented in ing in the iiarrativo of bis death 
that capacity at Nakhsh.i-Hueiam. (infra, oh. 118) than appears 
Such an office might, I think, have the surface. (See note ad loc.) 

been held by a Persian of very exalted * In the Persian, Bagahuksha. 
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dames.* After the number had thns become eis, Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, arrived at Susa from Persia, ■whereof his 
father was governor.* On his coming it seemed good to the 
sis to take him like'wise into their counsels.* 

71. After this, the men, being now seven in all,* met 
together to exchange oaths, and hold discourse with one 
another. And when it came to the turn of Darius to speak 
his mind, he said as follows : — “ Methonght no one but I 
knew that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, was not now alive, and 
that Smerdis the Magian ruled over us ; on this account I 

® Vidama m tho laa^mption.? m ■vregung) uadec the leadership of the 
Otefiias, IderneBj Indames m Pin seven groat beads of tribes or fami* 
tarob Ho was employed by Darios lies, and not a mere casual junction 

on occasion of the Median revolt, and of indmdaala Kiebnhr mamtams 

gamed a great victory over the Modes that throughout the whole Persian 
m their own country (Bclubt Ins col history there were seven families who 

ji par 6, §§ 4 11) He was after had a rank greatly beyond all the rest 

wards appointed by Xeixcs to the (I s c) And certainly there la a pas 
comnmnd of the Asiatic coast (infrn, sago m the book of Ezra (vii 14), and 
vji l3o) One of bia eons, named another in the book o! Esther (1 14), 

(like bii father) Hydames, com which favoui the notion bf seven 

tnaded the Immortals in the army of princes or conncdlorB who stood in 
Xerxes (ib S3). AnothcL, Sisamoes, some very special relation to the 

led the Anau contingent (ib G(>) kmg But if ihe royal house of the 

According to Strabo the descendants Acbeemenidfe was one of the seven 

of IIjdaruoM became kings of Ar gieat faimUos, as the king would hi 

inoma, ami reigned there from the the head of tint hau-^o, we should 

time of Divriue to that of Antiochus have expected bw princes or council 

the Groat (xi p 771) lorn \iid alter the diggiuce of luta- 

^Thcc'uiious fact, that Darius bo phemes (mfia 118, 1111) wo should 
came king in Ins fathci’s lifetime, is hive looked to find but five It may 

confirmed by the great Inscription, be quewtioiied, therefore, whether the 

wht w we find Hystaspes employed os passagoa in Erra and E->ther lend any 

one of hi8 son’s generals m subduing cuunteuaiice to the theory of Nie 

the rcbollious Paithiuiia (col 111 par buhr> ’llie Boluatun liiHCiiption is 
10) He apjyenifl, however, rather as thoroughly coufiiinatoiy of the view 
satrap of Porthia than Persia of the matter taken by Herodotus 

^ Darius rcpi'chcuts the matter Not only is no mention made of the 

somewhat differently Aocoidmg to fanaibes of the six conspirators, but 
hifu, ‘ No ono dared to so-y anything they are distmi tly spoken of as lend- 

Limoenung Qoniatea the Magiau, fill ing their indundital aid to Danas 

he armed” (Peh Inscr col i par **Ua the 10th day of the month 

§§ 6, 7). But Darius would be Bagavadish, then it was, with tny 

apt to exaggerate in hie own favour faithful men, I slow that Gocoatos” 

^^'iters of great eminence (Nib (col i par 13, § 10) ‘^Tbeaear© the 

buhr, Vortrdge, vol i p 158 , Heeren, mev who alone were there when I slew 

As Nat vol 1 p 818) have seen lu Gomates — these aro the tnenioho nlonc 

this oonspiracy of the Seven Persians wero my asbistauts ” (col iv, par 18, 
a movement of the nation (Nationalbe § § 2, 3) 
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came hithcir tvith speed, to compass the death of the Me||ian. 
But as it seems the matter is known to yon all, and not to me 
only, my judgment is that we should act at once, and not any 
longer delay. For to do so were not well.” Otanes spoke 
upon this; — “Son of Hystaspes,” said he, “thou art the 
child of a brave father, and seemest likely to show thyself as 
bold a gallant as he. Beware, however, of rash haste in this 
matter; do not hurry so, but proceed with soberness. We 
must add to our number ere we adventure to strike the blow.” 
“Not so,” Darius rejoined; “for let all. present be well 
‘assured, that if the advice of Otanes guide our acts, we shall 
perish most miserably. Some one will betray our plot to the 
Magians for lucre’s sake. Ye ought to have kept the matter 
to yourselves, and so made the venture ; but as ye have chosen 
to take others into your secret, and have opened the matter to 
me, take my adwice and make the attempt to-day — or if not, 
if a single day be suffered to pass by, be sure that I will let no 
one betray me to the Magian. I myself will go to him, and 
plainly denounce you all.” 

72 . Otanes, when he saw' Darias so hot, replied, “But if 
thou wilt force us to action, and not allow a day’s delay, tell 
us, I pray thee, how we shall get entrance into the palace, so 
as to set upon them. Guards are placed everywhere, as thou 
thyself well knowest — for if thou hast not seen, at least thou 
hast heard tell of them. How are we to pass these guards, I 
ask thee?” “ Otanes,” answered Darius, “there are many 
things easy enough in act, which by speech it is hard to 
explain. There are also things concerning which speech is 
easy, but no noble action follows when the speech is done. As 
for these guards, ye know well that we shall not find it hard to 
make our way through them. Our rank alone would cause 
them to allow us to enter, — shame and fear alike forbidding 
them to say us nay. But besides, I have the fairest plea that 
can be conceived for gaining admission. I can say that I 
have just come from Persia, and have a message to deliver to 
the king from my father. An untruth must be spoken, where 
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need reqtdreB. For whether men lie, or say true, it is with 
one and the same object. Hen lie, because they think to gain 
by deceiving others ; and speak the truth, because they expect 
to get something by their true speaking, and to be trusted 
afterwards in more important matters. Thus, though their 
conduct is so opposite, the end of both is alike. If there were 
no gain to be got, your true-speaking man would tell untruths 
as much as your liar, and your liar would tell the truth as 
much as your true-speaking man,’ The door-keeper, who 
lets us in readily, shall have his guerdon some day or other ; 
but woe to the man who resists us, he must forthwith be 
declared an enemy. Forcing our way past him, we will 
press in and go straight to our work.” 

73. After Darius had thus said, Gobryas spoke as follows: — 
“ Dear friends, when will a fitter occasion offer for us to re- 
cover the kingdom, or, if we are not strong enough, at least 
die in the attempt ? Consider that we Persians are governed 
by a Median Magus, and one, too, who has had his ears cut 
off ! Some of you were present when Cambyses lay upon his 
death-bed — such, doubtless, remember what curses he called 
down upon the Persians if they made no effort to recover the 
kingdom. Then, indeed, we paid but little heed to lyhat he 
said, because we thought he spoke out of hatred, to set us 
against his brother. Now, however, my vote is, that we do as 
Darius has counselled — march straight in a body to the palace 
from the place where we now are, and forthwith set upon the 
Magian.” So Gobryas spake, and the others all approved. 

74. While the seven were thus taking counsel together, it so 
chanced that the foUowmg events were happening : — The Magi 


This olahorato apolo^j- for a moBt 
luslifiable antrutb, instead of showing 
(as Larcher thinks) that veracity was 
not much regarded in Persia, is 
strongly indicative of the contrary. 
No justifioation would have been 
thought necessary, unless in a country 
where there was an almost superstitious 
regard for verbal truth. The speech 


is of course not to be looked upon as 
historical, but it is in character — 
being thoroughly Persian in its aenti- 
ment. The arguments used seem, 
however, to have come from the mint 
of the Sophists. (Compare Plat. Kep. 
ii. § 2, pp. 359-60 ; A^t. Eth., v. 9, 
§16.) 
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bad been thinking what they had best do, and had res^Tod jfor 
many leasons to make a friend of Prexaspes. They know how 
cruelly he had been outraged by Gambyees, who alew his son 
with an arrow ; ® they were also aware that it was by his hand 
that Smerdis the son of Cyrus fell, and that he was the only 
person privy to that prince’s death ; and they farther found 
him to be held in the highest esteem by all the Persians. So 
they called him to them, made him their friend, and bound 
him by a promise and by oaths to keep silence aBout the fraud 
which they were practising upon the Persians, and not dis- 
cover it to any one ; and they pledged themselves that in this 
case they would give him thousands of gifts of every sort and 
kind.® So Prexaspes agreed ; and the Magi, when they found 
that they had persuaded him so far, went on to another pro- 
posal, and said they would assemble the Persians at the foot 
of the palace wall, and he should mount one of the towers and 
harangue them from it, assuring them that Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, and none but he, ruled the land. This they bade 
him do, because Prexaspes uas a man of great weight with his 
countrymen, and had often declared in public that Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus was still alive, and denied being his murderer. 

75. Prexaspes said he was quite ready to do their will in the 
matter ; so the Magi assembled the people, and placed Prex- 
aspes upon the top of the tower, and told him to make his 
speech. Then this man, forgetting of set purpose aU that the 
Magi had intreated him to say, began with Achtemenes, and 
traced down the descent of Cyrus ; after which, when he came 
to that king, he recounted all the services that had been 
rendered by him to the Persians, from whence he went on to 
declare the truth, which hitherto he had concealed, he .said, 
because it would not have been safe for him to make it known, 
but now necessity was laid on him to disclose the whole. 


® Vid© Bupra, ch 35 
^ Literally, “ ten thousand of every 
thiDfif,” that IS, of every thing which 
it Tsas customaiy to give. Similar 


expressionH occur elsewhere in thuf* 
fitriot proper sense (see i. 50, it" 
ix 81, &o), but here the phrase cau 
oiJy be a strong hyperbole. 
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Then he toW how, forced to it hy Cambyses, he had himself 
takea the life of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and how that Persia 
was now ruled by the Magi. Last of all, with many curses 
upon the Persians if they did not recover the kingdom, and 
wreak vengeance on the Magi, he threw himself headlong 
from the tower into the abyss below. Such was the end of 
Prexaspes, a man all his life of high repute among the 
Persians.*® 

76. And nSw the seven Persians, having resolved that they 
woilld attack the Magi without more delay, first offered prayers 
to the gods and then set off for the palace, quite unacquainted 
with what had been done by Prexaspes. The news of his doings 
reached them upon their way, when they had accomplished 
about half the distance. Hereupon they turned aside out of 
the road, and consulted together. Otanes and his party said 
they must certainly put off the business, and not make the 
attack when affairs were in such a ferment. Darius, on the 
other hand, and his friends, were against any change of plan, 
and wished to go straight on, and not lose a moment. Now, 
as they strove together, suddenly there came in sight two 
pairs of vultures, and seven pairs of hawks, pursuing them, 
and the hawks tore the vultmes both with their claws and bills. 
At this sight the seven with one accord came in to the opinion 
of Darius, and encouraged by the omen hastened on towards 
the palace. 

77. At the gate they were received as Darius had foretold. 
The guards, who had no suspicion that they came for any ill 
purpose, and held the chief Persians in much reverence, let 
them pass without difficulty — it seemed as if they were under 
the special protection of the gods — none even asked them any 
question. When they were now in the great court they fell 


Ctesiafl transfers this story, with 
some variations in the details, to a 
certain Ixabates, one of the chief 
eunaobs, Ixabatee, according to him, 
Was not the person who killed Smer* 
dis, but being high in the conddence 


of Cambyses, know for certain that he 
had been killed. After publicly pro- 
olaimiDg the deception, he took refuge 
in one of the temples, from which 
bo was dredged by the order of the 
^agoB, and beheaded for his temerity. 
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in 'witb certain of the eunudhs, whose basiness it was lo oSrrjr 
the Mug’s messages, who stopped them and asked what they 
wanted, while at the same time they threatened the door- 
keepers for having let them enter. The seven sought to press 
on, but the eunuchs would not suffer them. Then these men, 
with cheers encouraging one another, drew their daggers, and 
etabbing those who strove to withstand them, rushed forward 
to the apartment of the males. 

78. Now both the Magi were at this time uftthin, holding 
counsel upon the matter of Prexaspes. So when they heard 
the stir among the eunuchs, and their loud cries, they ran out 
themselves, to see what ■was happening. Instantly percei'ving 
their danger, they both flew to arms ; one had just time to 
seize his bow, the other got hold of his lance ; when straight- 
way the fight began. The one whose weapon was the bow 
found it of no service at all ; the foe was too near, and the 
combat too close to allow of his usin^ it. But the other made 
a stout defence with hie lance, wounding two of the seven, 
Aspathines in the leg, and Intaphemes in the eye. This wo-und 
did not kill Intaphemes, but it cost him the sight of that eye. 
The other Magus, when he found Ms bow of no avail, fled 
into a chamber which opened out into the apartment of 
the males, intending to shut to the doors. But two of the 
seven entered the room with him, Darius and Gobryas. 
Gobryas seized the Magus and grappled with him, while 
Darius stood over them, not knowing what to do ; for it was 
dark,“ and he was afraid that if he struck a blow he might 
kill Gobryas. Then Gobryas, when he perceived that Darius 


” The Persian, like the Assyrian, 
palaces, consisted of one or more 
central halls or courts, probablj open 
to the sky, on -which adjoined & nnm. 
her of ceiled chambers of small size, 
Without windows, and only lighted 
through the doorway, which opened 
into the courh (See the Sssays ap- 
pended to vol. i., Essay ^rii, § 24, and 
compare Loftus’s Chald^ pp. 373. 
376, and Layard’s Nineveh and Baby. 


lou, pp. 646*648.) Modem houses in 
Persia are often on the same plan — 
there being a central hall or Itoan 
rising -to the top of the building, and 
round it “ small rooms in two or three 
separate stories, opening by windows 
into it, whilst the inner chambers, 
having no windows at all, have no 
more light than that which reaches 
them through the door.’* (Layord, 
p. 649.) 
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st<»d doing nothing, asked him, “ why his hand was idle ? ” 

“ I fear to hurt thee,” he answered. “ Fear not,” said 
Gohiyas ; “ strike, though it be through both." Darius did 
as he desired, drove his dagger home, and by good hap killed 
the Magus.^ 

79. Thus were the Magi slain; and the seven, cutting off 
both the heads, and leaving their own wounded in the palace, 
partly because they were disabled, and partly to . guard the 
citadel, went* forth from the gates with the heads in their 
hands, shouting and making an uproar. They called out to 
all the Persians whom they met, and told them what had 
happened, showing them the heads of the Magi, while at the 
same time they slew every Magus who fell in their way. 
Then the Persians, when they knew what the seven had done, 
and understood the fraud of the Magi, thought it but just to 
follow the example set them, and, drawing their daggers, they 
killed the Magi wherever they could find any. Such was 
their fury, that, unless night had closed in, not a single 
Magus would have been left alive. The Persians observe this 
day with one accord, and keep it more strictly than any other 

’■ 4 

^ The death of the Magas is some- Sosa, in the rojal palace. ,^Bchj)a8 
what differentlj related hj Ctesias. has the saiue tradition (rby (rhy WXy 
He says: *‘Tbe seven got admission *ApTtt^^yris iKreiy€vitf6\bs 86fiots' 
into the palace through Bagapates Hers. 1. s. c.). But the inscription 
(Megabates), who kept the keys. On states that he was killed “at the fort 
their entrance they found the Magus named Sictachotes, in the district of 
sleeping with one of his concubines, a Media called NisEea’* (col.i. par. 18, § 
Babylonian. When ho saw them, ho 11). It is probable that he had fled 
sprang from liis couch, and not finding thither for gi'eater security, 
any weapon of war at hand (for Baga- That the six nobles did really assist 
pates had conveyed them all secretly I^rius in the final attack is evident, 
away), he brake in pieces a chair, both from the passage, “ On the lOth 

made of gold, and seizing one of the day of the month B^^yadisb, then 

legs, therewith defended himself. At it was, wtth my faiihfvX weTi, I thus 

last the stabs of the seven killed him, slew that Gomates (col. i. par. 

and he died after a reign of seven 13, § 10), and from the formal insorip- 
munths.^ (Excerpt. Fers. § 14.) tion of their names in the 18th pare- 

The Behistun Inscription throws graph of the 4th column, 
bnt little light on the circamstances It ia remarkable that, no leas than, 
of the death. It contributes, how- three times, Darius distinctly affinoa 
ewr, one fact, which is incompatible that "he slew Gomates" (col. i. par. 

with the narratives alike of Cteaias 13, §§ 10 and 11; and ool. iv. par. 

and of Herodotus. Gomates is repre- 16, §2). 

sented by both hiatorians as slain at \ 
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in the whole year. It is then that they hold the great festival, 
which they call " the Magophonia.” “ No Magus may show 
himself abroad during the whole time that the feast lasts i but 
all must remain at home the entire day. 

80. And now when five days were gone, and the hubbub 
had settled down, the conspirators met together to consult 
about the situation of affairs. At this meeting speeches were 
made, to which many of the Greeks give no credence, but they 
were made nevertheless.® Otanes recommenced that the 
management of public affairs should be entmsted to the whole 
nation. “ To me,” he said, “ it seems advisable that we 
should no longer have a single man to rule over us — the rule 
of one is neither good nor pleasant. Ye cannot have forgotten 
to what lengths Cambyses went in his haughty tyranny; 
and the haughtiness of the Magi ye yourselves have ex- 
perienced. How indeed is it possible that monarchy should 
be a well-adjusted thing, when it allows a man to do as he 
likes without being answerable? Such licence is enough 
to stir strange and unwonted thoughts in the heart of the 


* Here for odco Cte&ias and our 
author are of accord Both speak of 
the festival as confcinumg in their own 
day Ctesias says “ J’he feast of the 
Magophonia is celebrated (Ayfroi) by 
the Persians on the day upon winch 
Sphendadatcs the Magus was put to 
death ” (Excerpt Pers § 15) It is 
certainly strange that, after the 
Magian religion was combiood with 
the Persian, and while the Magi ctm- 
stituted (as they undoubtedly did by 
the time of Ctesios) the priest caste of 
the Persian nation, this custom sbonld 
have been maintained If, however, 
we remember that the reign of tho 
Psoudo-Smeidis in Persia was not 
only the triumph of a religion, but 
also the domination for a time of the 
priests over the warriors, we may 
conceive the possibility of such a cus- 
tom being still retained It would be 
a perpetual warning to the priests 
against going beyond the line of their 


own functions, and trenching on the 
civil pow er 

The incredulity of tho Greeks ii 
again alluded to (infra, ri 43) 
Moderns have general)} seen the un 
historical chanu ter ot the narrative 
(Uoereu, As Nat i n p 3 17 , Thirl 
wall, vol 11 ch xm , Groto, vol iv 
p 3UO , Balir, ad loc , &c ) No doubt 
Herodotus had Persian authority foi 
his tale , but it is so utterly at van 
anoe with Oriental notions as to be 
absolutely incredible It is not likely 
that even any debate took plaoe as to 
who should be king lhat point 
would be settled befoie the attack 
upon tho usurper , and it is probable 
that Danua aucceeded to the throne 
by right of birth. (See below, ch 
86, note ® ) It is almost unneoessar} 
to add that the Behistun Inscription 
lends no support to this part of the 
i^rrative of Heiodotus, 
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worthiest of laen. Give a person this power, and straightway 
his mamfold good things puff him up with pride, while envy 
is BO natural to human hind that it cannot but arise in him. 
But pride and envy together include all wickedness — both of 
them leading on to deeds of savage violence. True it is that 
kings, possessing as they do all that heart can desire, ought to 
be void of envy ; but the contrary is seen in their conduct 
towards the citizens. They are jealous of the most virtuous 
among their s^ibjects, and wish their death ; while they take 
delight in the meanest and basest, being ever ready to listen 
to the tales of slanderers. A king, besides, is beyond all other 
men inconsistent with himself. Pay him court in moderation, 
and he is angry because you do not show him more profound 
respect — show him profound respect, and be is offended again, 
because (as he says) you fawn on him. But the worst of all 
is, that he sets aside the laws of the land, puts men to death 
without trial, and subjects women to violence. The rule of 
the many on the other hand, has, in the first place, the 
fairest of names, to wit, isonoviy ; * and fmrther, it is free from 
all those oatcagee which a king is wont to commit. There, 
places are given by lot, the magistrate is answerable for what 
he does, and measures rest with the commonalty. I vote, 
therefore, that we do away with monarchy, and raise the 
people to power. For the people are all in all.” 

81. Such were the sentiments of Otanes. Megabyzus spoke 
next, and advised the setting up of an oligarchy : — “ In all 
that Otanes has said to persuade you to put down monarchy,” 
he observed, "I fully concur; but his recommendation that 
we should call the people to power seems to me not the best 
advice. • For there is nothing so void of understanding, no- 


* Modern, lan^nages have no einglo 
word to express the Greek Uravofudy 
which signified that perfect eqnabty 
of all civil and pohtioal rights which 
was the fnndaxm.’Utal noffon of the 

Greek democracy. (Cf. Hermann’s 
Majiual, § 66.) Xiang'e expresaes the 


moQump tolerably in hia ** Preiheife 
nnd Gleichhoit but that is a phrase, 
and not a name Beloo gives 
“eqnality*' only, and thereby loses 
the chiof force of the original word. 
Larchcr’s ^‘isonomie” seems to me 
better than either of these. 
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thing BO full of ■wantoiiness as the unwieldy rabble, tt Were 
folly not to be borne, for men, while seeking to esok^ the 
wantonnesB of a tyrant, to give themselves up to the waflton- 
ness of a rude unbridled mob. The tyrant, in all his doings, 
at least knows what he is about, but a mob is altogether 
devoid of knowledge ; for how should there be any knowledge 
in a rabble, untaught, and with no natural sense what 
is right and fit ? It rushes wildly into state affairs with all 
the fury of a stream swollen in the winter, and confuses 
everything. Let the enemies of the Persians be ruled by 
democracies ; but let us choose out from the citizens a certain 
number of the worthiest, and put the government into their 
hands. For thus both we ourselves shall be among the 
governors, and power being entrusted to the best men, it 
is likely that the beet counsels will prevail in the state.” 

82. This was the advice which Megabyzus gave, and after 
him Darius came forward, and spoke as follows : — “ All that 
Megabyzus said against democracy was well said, I think; 
but about oligarchy he did not speak advisedly ; for take these 
three forms of government — democracy, oligarchy, and mon- 
archy — and let them each be at their best, I maintain that 
monarchy far surpasses the other two. What government 
can possibly be better than that of the very best man in the 
whole state ? The counsels of such a man are like himself, 
and so he governs the mass of the people to their heart’s 
content ; while at the same time his measures against evil- 
doers are kept more secret than in other states. Contrari- 
wise, in oligarchies, where men vie with each other in the 
service of the commonwealth, fierce enmities are apt to arise 
between man and man, each wishing to be leader, ‘ and to 
carry his own measures ; whence violent quarrels come, w'hich 
lead to open strife, often ending in bloodshed. Then mon- 
archy is sure to follow ; and this too shows how far that rule 
surpasses all others. Again, in a democracy, it is impossible 
but that there will be malpractices : these malpractices, how- 
ever, do not lead to enmities, but to close friendships, which 
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are lonaed among those engaged m them, who must hold 
weU to£^tiier to carry on their villanies. And so things go on 
until a man stands forth as champion of the commonalty, 
and puts down the evil-doers. Straightway the author of so 
great a service is admired by all, and from being admired soon 
comes to^be appointed king ; so that here too it is plain that 
monarohy is the best government. Lastly, to sum up all in a 
word,. whence, I ask, was it that we got the freedom which we 
enjoy? — did democracy give it us, or oligarchy, or a monarch? 
As a single man recovered our freedom for us, my sentence is 
thatwe keep to the rule of one. Even apart from this, we 
ought not to change the laws of our forefathers when they 
work fairly ; for to do so is not well.” 

83. Such were the three opinions brought forward at this 
meeting : the four other Persians voted in favour of the last. 
Otanes, who wished to give his countrymen a democracy, 
when he found the decision against him, arose a second time, 
and spoke thus before the assembly : — “ Brother conspirators, 
it is plain that the king who is to be chosen will be one of 
ourselves, whether we make the choice by casting lots for the 
prize, or by letting the people decide which of us they will 
have to rule over them, or in any other way. Now, as I have 
neither a mind to rule nor to be ruled, I shall not enter the 
lists with you in this matter. I withdraw, however, on one 
condition — none of you shall claim to exercise rule over me or 
my seed for ever,” The six agreed to these terms, and Otanes 
withdrew and stood aloof from the contest. And still to this 
day the family of Otanes continues to be the only free family 
in Persia i, those who belong to it submit to the rule of the 
king only so far as they themselves choose ; they are bound, 
however, to observe the laws of the land like the other 
Persians.® 


* This etatexneat of Herodotus esn 
floarcely have been without a groimfi- 
work of truth. The family of Otanes 
must have stood in his time upon a 


hif^her footing than any other family 
in Persia. If, however, the vrhole story 
of the debate be, as s^ms certain, a 
fiction, we must look for some other 
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94. After this the six took council together, as to' 
way of setting up a king : and first, with respect to 
they resolved, that if any of their own number got the kih|- 
dom, Otanes and his seed after him should receive year by 
year, as a mark of special honour, a Median robe,® and all such 
other gifts as are accounted the most honourable in Persia, 
And these they resolved to give him, because he was t^e, man 
who first planned the outbreak, and who brought the aeven 
together. These privileges, therefore, were assigned specially 
to Otanes. The following were made common to them all : — 
It was to be free to each, whenever he pleased, to enter the 
palace unannounced, miless the king were in the company of 
one of hie wives ; and the king was to be bound to marry into 
no family excepting those of the conspirators.’ Concerning 
the appointment of a king, the resolve to which they came 
was the following ; — They would ride out together next morn- 


origin of this house's privilogos. It 
maj be found, pefhapa, m its Raponor 
rank, and fiZti connection with thcrojal 
house of the Achseuienidse. Otanes, as 
hag been already uhowu (supra, cli. 68, 
n. *], was desccudod from Phanioces, 
king of Cappadocm, and Atossa, 
daughter of Cambyses, great-grand- 
fathor of Cyrus the Great. His 
daughter PhitMiima (Fatima ?) was 
married to Camfaysos (supra, cli. 68), 
and became Buccessiyely the wife of 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Darios 
(infra, oh. 88). No other noblo family 
in Persia is found fio early connected 
with the reigning branch of the family 
of the Acliasmenidae. Tims the great- 
ness of this house dates from he/orp, the 
conspiracy ; and though undoubtedly 
a very prominent part was taken by 
Otanes in the struggle (evidenced by 
the place his name occupies in the lists 
of Herodotus, Ctesias, and the Behistnn 
insenption), yet it may be doubted 
whether any new rank devolved upon 
hi8 family in consequence. The con- 
tiJiued greatness of his honse is iudi- 
cated by the fact that Xerxes married 


his granddaughter, AmestriB. (CtoBias, 
Bxc Pers. § 20 ) 

® The Median robe has been already 
described (sapra i. 136, note *). Hero, 
dotus gives another instance of the 
practice of presenting this robo as a 
gift of honour (infra, Tii. 116). Xeno- 
phon makes Cyrus present Median 
garments to his chief fnonds (Cyrop. 
VIII. i. 10). The Median garment was 
Bo usually given by the Persian kings, 
tliut in later times it got the name of 
dupoipoptHit. (See .^ian, V. H. r. xxii. 
and Heaych. ad vqo ) 

Garments have at all times been gifts 
of honour in tho East. Gen. xlv. 22 ; 
2 Kings V. 6; 2 Ghron. ix. 24, &c.) 
The practice continues in the haftan 
of the present day. 

^ 80 far as can be traced, this rule 
was always observed, Darius, besides 
his wives from the family of the Arb. 
tomenid®, married Phrodima, daughter 
of Otanes, and a daughter of Gobryas 
finfra, vii. 2). Xerxes took to wife 
Aiaestrifl, daughter of Onophas, the 
floii of Otanes. (Ctes. Exo. Pera. § 20.) 



CHOICE OF A KIHO — CONXBIVASCE OF OEBAEES. '4*1 

iiig joto ibe skkiis of the citj, aud he 'whose steed first 
jl^hed after the stm was up should have the kingdom. 

8S, Now Parius had a groom, a sharp-witted knave, i^ed 
(Ebares. After the meeting had broken up, Darius sent for 
him, and said, “ (Ebaxes, this is the way in which the king is 
to be chosen — we are to mount our horses, and the man 
whose horse first neighs after the sun is up is to have the 
kingdom. If then you have any cleverness, contrive a plan 
whereby the ^prize may faU to us, and not go to another.” 
" Truly, master,” (Ebares answered, “ if it depends on this 
whether though shaft be king or no, set thine heart at ease, 
and fear nothing ; I have a charm which is sure not to fail.” 
“ If thou hast really aught of the kind,” said Darius; 
“ hasten to get it ready. The matter does not brook delay, 
for the trial is to be to-morrow.” So CEbores when he heard 
that, did as follows ; — When night came, he took one of the 
mares, the chief favourite of the horse which Darius rode, and 
tethering it in the suburb, brought his master’s horse to the 
place; then, after leading him round and round the mare 
several times, nearer and nearer at each circuit, he ended by 
letting them come together. 

8G. And now, when the morning broke, the six Persians, 
according to agreement, met together on horseback, and rode 
out to the suburb. As they went along they neared the spot 
wliere the mare was tethered the night before, whereupon the 
horse of Darius sprang forward and neighed. Just at the 
same time, though the sky was clear and bright, there was a 
flash of lightning, followed by a thimder-clap. It seemed as if 
the heavens conspired with Daiius, and hereby inaugurated 
him king: so the five other nobles leaped with one accord 
from their steeds, and bowed down before him and owned him 
for their king.® 


^ lb has beon alreadjr obserred that I now extmot, the line of Barins (so far 
Dariua probably sncoeeded to the as we can tell) was next in snocesaioD. 
throne by right of birth. Faibng the See the genealogical tree of the Aohae- 
line of Cyrns, which (it is plain) was j menids (Book ra. oh. 11, note). Of 
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87. This is the account which some of the Persians 

the contrivance of (Ebares ; but there are others who relate tSe 
matter differently. They say that in the morning he stroked 
the mare with his hand, which he then hid in his trousers 
until the sun rose and the horses were about to stittt, when 
he suddenly drew his hand forth and put it to the nostrils of 
his master’s horse, which immediately snorted and neighed^ 

88. Thus was Darius, son of Hystaspes, appointed king ; 
and except the Arabians, all they of Asia were sfibject to him ; 
for Cyrus, and after him Gambyses,* had brought them all 
under. The Arabians were never subject as slaves to the 
Persians, but had a league of friendship with them from the 
time when they brought Cambyses on his way as he went into 
Egypt ; for, had they been unfriendly, the Persians could never 
have made their invasion. 

And now Darius contracted marriages' of the first rank, 
according to the notions of the Persians : to wit, with two 
daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artysthne ; of whom, Atossa had 
been twice married before, once to Cambyses, her brother, and 
once to the Magus, while the other, Artystone, was a virgin. 
He married also Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus ; 
and he likewise took to wife the daughter of Otanes, who had 
made the discovery about the Magus. And now, when his 
power was established firmly throughout all the kingdoms, the 
first thing that he did was to set up a carving in stone, which 


course, if tliis view be correct, Hystos- 
pee was the nghtful heir ; but, as his 
years prevented him from undertaking 
the post of leader in the oonspirsoj, he 
would naturally cede his rights to his 
son. 

* The Fhoenioians and Cyprians 
would be here alluded to — perhops 
also the Ciliciane. There is no direct 
evidence at what time Cilicia became 
subject to Persia. It was a free state 
in the time of Craesus (i. 28) ; it 
appears next as a satrapy under 
Darius (infra, ch. 90) . 

* Darius had married a daughter of 


Gobryas before his aoceseion (vii. 2). 
He also took to wife lus nieco, Plira- 
taghne, the daughter of his brother 
Artsnes (vii. 224). Still the idea of 
Do Hammer, that Mahomet’s institu- 
tion of four wives was derived from an 
ancient custom of the Oriental nation 
(Hist. Osman, i. p. 666), may be cor- 
rect, And this maybe an instance of 
the practice. For the daughtei of 
Gobryas may have been dead before 
the accession of Darius, and he may 
not have married Pbratag6jie till after 
the death of one of the four wives 
mentioned in the text. 
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shoved a man mounted upon a horse, with an inscription in 
these words following : — “ Darius, son of Hystaspes, by aid of 
his good horse ” (here followed the horse’s name), “ and of 
his good groom (Ebares, got himself the kingdom of the 
Persians.” * 

89. This he set up in Persia ; and afterwards he proceeded 
to establish twenty governments of the kind which the Per- 
sians call satrapies,® assigning to each its governor, and fixing 
the tribute wfeich was to be paid him by the several nations. 
And generally he joined together in one satrapy the nations 
that were neighbours, but sometimes he passed over the 
nearer tribes, and put in their stead those which were more 
remote.* The following is an account of these governments, 
and of the yearly tribute which they paid to the king : — Such 
as brought their tribute in silver were ordered to pay accord- 
ing to the Babylonian talent ; while the Euboic was the 
standard measure for such as brought gold. Now the Baby- 
lonian talent contains seventy Euboic minse.® During all the 


^ Herodotaa had probably not seen 
this figure, but received the account of 
it which he transmits, and the explana 
tion of the inscription, from otheis 
Verhapa bis informants had no means 
of reading the writing, for the sculp 
tore, like those at Behistan, may have 
been placed at an inaccessible height 
The Story of OilbareH, which inuRt be 
regarded as a genuine Persian legend, 
probably arose out of the woik of art 
Dr Donaldson, m a very ingenious 
papei (Jonm of As Soc. vol xvi part 
1 pp 17), endeavoured to restore 
the actual inscnptionfrom the account 
of Herodotus He regarded the sup- 
posed groom as Ormuzd, and the name 
CEbares as ansiug from the Persian 
word frahara (= dedit), which is com- 
mon in the fionlpturos (Bohist. Ins , 
ool. 1 . par 9, § 2, Ac.). But it maybe 
doubted whether he had sufficient data 
for the concluBionB which he drew 
Curiously enough, another PeiBian 
legend, found m Nicholas of Damascus 
(Fragm Hist. Gr. vol. ui. p 400, et 


seqq ), assigns a prominent part m the 
original elevation of the Achmmenidse, 
by the succespes of Cyrua, to an 
CEbai'ea Here too we find the etymo- 
logy of the name coirectly given, os 
i.yaBdyyt\os, “ the hearer of good 
tidings " This latter is probably the 
CEbares of Ctesias (§§ 2.5) 

^ The word “ satrap ’ is found twice 
in the great inscription at Behistun 
(col 111 par 3, § 4, and par 9, § 2) 
It 18 spelt “ khbhatrapa ” The deri- 
vation IB undoubtedly khshatram^ 
“crown” or “empire,” and pa (Sans. 

qr Perg y#,lj or “keeper, pre- 

Borver” The satraps are the great “np 
holdereof the crown,” and the provinces 
take their name of satrapy from them. 
(See Sir H Eawlmson’s Vocabulary of 
the Ancient Persian Language, p. 116 ) 

* See Appendix, Essay in. * On the 
Persian System of Admimstration and 
Government,” § 9, 

® Standards of weight probably 
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reign of Cyrus, and afterwards when Cambyses ruled, thefre 
irere no ft&ed tributes, but the nations severally brought gifts 
to the king. On account of this and other like doings, the 
Persians say that Darius was a huckster, Cambyses a master, 
and Cyrus a father ; for Darius looked to making a gain in 
everything; Cambyses was harsh and reckless; while Cyrus 
was gentle, and procured them all manner of goods. 

90. The lonians, the Magnesians of Asia,® the .Eolians, the 
Carians, the Lycians, the Milyans,’ and the Paicfphylians, paid 
their tribute in a single sum, which was fixed at four hundred 
talents of silver. These formed together the first satrapy. 


passed into Crreeoo from Asia, whence 
the word mtna (ftyS, comp Heb Tjp) 
seems certainly to have been derived 
lhat the standaid known to the 
Greeks a« the Euboic was an Asiatic 
one, is plain from this passage The 
old Attic, which bore so remarkable a 
proportion to ity must have bad tb© 
same origin We may trace the exist- 
ence of three standards in eaily times, 
proportioned to each other as 8, 7, and 
b 1 ho first IS the 01 iginal Attic, which 
iH identical with the Egmetan , tho 
second is tho BabjJoiuan , and the 
third tho Euboic If tho ancient Attic 
IS reckoned as ICH), tho Babylonian 
will be 87 5, and tho Euboic 75 Hence 
It will be true to say, with Herodotus, 
that the Babylonian talent contains 70 
Euboic mmio instead of 60, oris to the 
Euboic us 7 to 6 (for 87 5 76 exactly 
as7 6), and with ./Elian (V H 1 22), 
that the Babylonian talent contains 7^ 
Attic inmce, or is to the later Attic 
talent as 6 5 For the later Attic 

talent stood to the oldei as 73 to 100 
(Pint Sol c 15). and 87 5 73 almost 
exactly as 6 ^ Bockh has ni'^ed 

(Econ of Athens, 1 p 193) that this 
awkward proportion of the later to the 
earlier Attic talent arose jrom an acci 
denty Solon having intended to assiini* 
late the Attic standard to the Enboic 
He supposes that there were bnt two 
distinct standards in Groece— theorig^, 
nnl Attic (\4liich continued as thoconaH 
inercial standard at Athens, and w'as 


also known aa the Egmetan), and the 
Euboic, or Asiatic gold standard, from 
which the later Attic was an accidental 
deviation 

The Babylonian weights disoorered 
by Mr Layard (Nmcveb and Babylon, 
p COl) agree fairly with tins estimate 
They ftimish a mina of somewhat more 
than 16 oz Troy, or newly 18 oz 
avoirdnpois, which stands to tho Attic 
inma of 15j^ oz , nearly ui the proper 
tion leqaired There la a alight de- 
ficiency on the Babylonian side, which 
may bo accounted tor by tho greatei 
waste of the more ancifiut metal 

If the (later) Attic (alont was worth 
2431 15s of our money, tho Euboic 
(silver) talent would bo 250/ 8 6d , 
and the Babylonian 292/ 8<> 3d 

® There wore two towns of tho name 
of Magnesia m Asia Minor, Magnesia 
under Sipylus and Magnesia on tho 
Mseander (See uoto^ on Book 1 ch 
101) Both were situated inland, and 
had the character of Pelasgic cities 
They were built probably by that in- 
digenouB Pelasgic population to which 
the Mcoonmns also belonged They 
would therefore be earlier than any of 
the Greek Colonies upon tho coast He- 
rodotus here diBtinguishcB them from 
tho Magnesians of Em ope (infra, vii 
132, &c ), a Thessalian people, who 
were possibly of the same race 

^ Snpra, 1 173 The MiJyans are 
reckoned as a separate people also by 
Bphoma (Frag Hiat.Gr vol i.p. 258) 
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The Mysians, Lydians, Lasonians,* Cabalians, and Hygen**^ 
nians * paid the sum of five htmdred talents. This was the 
second satrapy. 

The Hellespontians, of the right coast as one enters the 
straits, the Phrygians, the Asiatic Thracians, the Paphlago- 
nians, the Mariandynians, and the Syrians “ paid a tribute of 
three hundred and sixty talents. This was the third satrapy. 

The Cilicians gave three hundred and sixty white horses, 
one for each'* day in the year,^ and five hundred talents of 
silver. Of this sum one hundred and forty talents went to 
pay the cavalry which guarded the country, while the remain- 
ing three hundred and sixty were received by Darius. This 
was the fourth satrapy. 

91. The country reaching from the city of Posideium® (built 
by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraiis, on the confines of Syria 
and Cilicia) to the borders of Egypt, excluding therefrom 
a district which belonged to Arabia, and was free from tax,® 
paid a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents. All Phcenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus, were herein contained. This 
was the fifth satrapy. 

From Egypt, and the neighbouring parts of Libya, together 


® In the Seventh Book {ch. 77) He- 
rodotus identifies the Cabalians and 
the Lasonians. Accoi-ding to that 
passage, both Cabalians and LasonianB 
would appear to have been Masoniana, 
romnante of the ancient pet«plo ex. 
pellod by the conquering Lydians. 
Probably they occupied the high tract 
between Lydia and Lycia, which is 
iwcnbed commonly to Phrygia. The 
Cabalians appear to have extended 
into Lycia, occupying there the high 
plain bctw'een Milyas and the valley 
of the Xanthua. (See Appendix to 
Book i. Essay li. § 8, v.) 

® The Hygennians are not mentioned 
by any other author, whence Valok. 
enaer proposed, instead of Aauroviwy, 
Kou Koq8aA?(i^i/, koI 'Tytvv4uy to read 
Aaffoviuty tuv iced KafiaAtuv Ka\€Vfi4vvy* 
It ie possible that the reading ought 
to bo (T having become F), 


and that the people of Etenna, a town 
m Fisidia (PoJyb. v. 73), aro intended. 
(See the Museum Philolog. vol. i- 
P ^34..) 

'J’hat is, the Cappadocians. (Vide 
Bupra, i. 72 ) 

* Compare i. 32, and ii. 4. 

* Posideium lay about 12 mUes 
south of tho embouchure of the Orontos. 
It is mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 
1103, and p. 1127). The modem 
town of Bosyt preserves the name. 
Syria was usually oonsidored to begin 
at the southern extremity of the Golf 
of lasus, nearly half a degree north of 
Posideium. 

* The district here spoken of is that 
between Gaza (Cadytis) and Jenysna 
(vide supra, oh. 6), which Oambyses 
traversed on his ro^ to Egypt. Con- 
cerning the exemption of the Arabs 
from tribute, vide infra, ch. 97. 
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with the towns of Cyrto6 and Barca, which belonged to the 
Egyptian satrapy, the tribute which came in was seven hun- 
dred talents. These seven hundred talents did not include the 
profits of the fisheries of Lake Mosris,^ nor the com furnished 
to the troops at Memphis. Com was supplied to 120,000 
Persians, who dwelt at Memphis in the quarter called the 
white Castle,' and to a number of auxiliaries. This was the 
sixth satrapy. 

The Sattagydians,® the Gandorians, the Da^icoe, and the 
Aparytfe, who were all reckoned together, paid a tribute of a 
hundred and seventy talents. This was the seventh satrapy. 

Susa, and the other parts of Cissia, paid three hundred 
talents. This was the eighth satrapy. 

92. From Babylonia, and the rest of Assyria, were drawn 
a thousand talents of silver, and five hundred boy-eunuchs 
This was the ninth satrapy. 

Agbatana, and the other parts of Media, together with the 
Paricanians,’ and Orthooorybantos,® paid m all four bundled 
and fifty talents. This was the tenth satrapy. 

The Caspians, Pausics,® Pantimathi, and Daritse, were 
joined in one government, and paid the sum of two hundred 
talents. This was the eleventh satrapy. 

From the Bactrian tribes as far as the jEgli,' the tribute 


* See note on book n ch 149 

* Vide supra, ch 13, note. 

® Tins 18 tbe only mention of the 
Sattagydians in any classical wnter 
They appear, however, m the inacnp- 
tiona of Danus as Thafaqush (Roh 
lus col 1 par 6, § 4 , Persep Ins 
No 4, line 17 , Nakhah i Rustam Ins 
line 24), and evidently he towards 
the extreme east The Gandarians and 
Dadicfe are mentioned again (vii 66) 
The Aparytae are unknown 

The Par®taceni are perhaps meant 
here They were often regarded as 
distinct from the Medes (See App 
to Book 1 Essay x § 10, it ) Or the 
Poncanians may, os Mr 0 Muller 
thinks, be the Hyreamans. (See the 


Map of the Satrapies id Vol III ) 

• No writer but Herodotus mentions 
the Orthocorybantea. 

• The Fansicse are perhaps tbs m- 
siani of Strabo (xi p. 744) and the 
Pj^eicee of Plinj (H N vi 17) The 
Pantimathi and Dantm are unknown 

• The .^gli are probably the AiryaXol 
of Ptolemy (ti 12), whom he places 
on the Jaxartes, and perhaps the 
Aiyv^-ot mentioned by Stephen as “ a 
Median nation ” I am indebted to 
Mr C Muller for the further conjec- 
ture that they are the klytuoi (which 
he would read AlyXoi) of the Paschal 
Chronicle (p 821). This passage is 
thought to fix their position to the site 
of Alexandria Esohata* 
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received was three hundred and sixty talents. This was the 
twelfth satrapy. 

93. From Pactyica,* Armenia, and the countries reaching 
thence to the Euxine, the sum drawn was four hundred talents. 
This was the thirteenth satrapy. 

The Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamanseans,® Utians,^ and 
Mycians,® together with the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Eyrthreean sea, where the king sends those whom he banishes, 
furnished altogether a tribute of six hundred talents. This 
was the fourteenth satrapy. 

The Saeans and Caspians gave two hundred and fifty talents. 
Tliis was the fifteenth satrapy. 

The Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians, gave 
three hundred. This was the sixteenth satrapy. 

94. The Parieanians and Ethiopians of Asia furnished a 
tribute of four hundred talents. This was the seventeenth 
satrapy. 

The Matienians, Saspeires, and Alaxodians were rated to 
pay two hundred talents. This was the eighteenth satrapy. 

The Mosohi, Tibareni, Macrones, Mosynoeci, and Mares had 
to pay three hundred talents. This was the nineteenth 
satrapy. 

The Indians, who are more numerous than any other nation 
with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute exceeding that of 
every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold-dust. This was the twentieth satrapy.® 


® This Pactyica most be distip* 
g'uiehed from the region of the same 
imme on the Upper Indae (infra, ch. 
102, and iv. 44). It undoubtedly ad' 
joined Armenia. 

^ Agathias has a Oofieu'wv in 
the Kurdish mountains (iv. 29) > 
Otherwise no writer but Herodotus 
mentions the Thamauseans. Theirnome 
perhaps lingers in that of the modem 
Paymounees, whom the maps place in 
the vioinitj of Herat. Herc^otus again 
refers to them (infra» oh. 117). 


* The Utians are perhaps the Uxians 
of Strabo (xi. p. 1032) and Arrian 
(Exp. Alex. lii. 17), who dwelt in the 
Bakhtiyari mountains. 

* No other writer, if we except 
Stephen, mentions the Mycians ot 
Mecians. They appear, however, in 
the Inscriptions as Maka, and tbeir 
name is, perhaps, to be recognised in 
the modern Mektan. 

^ It is interesting to compare with 
this enomeration the three authentic 
lists of the Persia provinces whioli 
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95. If the Babylonian money here spoken of be rednced to 
the Euboic scale, it ■will make nine thousand five hundred and 
forty such talents ; and if the gold be reckoned at thirteen 
times the worth of silver,’ the Indian gold-dust will come to 
four thousand six hundred and eighty talents. Add these two 
amounts together, and the whole revenue which came in to 
Darius year by year will be found to be in Euboic money four- 
teen thousand five hundred and sixty talents, not to mention 
parts of a talent.* ‘ 


are contained in the Inscriptions of 
Darins. They are as follows — 

At Behxttun At PtrupoUs. At yakhsh-x-Buttam 


I’eraU 

Susiana 

Media 

haslana 

Media 

S(i«]sna 

Bibylunla 

Babylonia 

Parthia 

AsHyrid 

Arabia 

Ana 

Arabia 

Asayria 

Bactrla 

Egypt 

Kgypt 

Sugdiana 

Saparda 

Armenia 

Chorasmia 

loma 

Cappadocia 

Zarangla 

Media 

Baparda 

Aracbosia 

Armenia 

Ionia 

Sattagydia 

Cappadocia 

“'Sagartia 

Oandarla 

Vartbia 

Parthia 

India 

2arangia 

Zdraogid 

Sjcia ( 2 ) 

Ana 

Ana 

Rabyioma 

Cburasmia 

Bactrla 

Assyria 

Bauna 

Sogdiana 

Arabia 

Sogdlona 

Cboraaraia 

tgrpi 

Qandaria 

Sattagydia 

Armenia 

Sacia 

Aracboeia 

Gtipptidocia 

SaCtagydia 

♦India 

Sap irda 

Aracbosia 

Gandarla 

Ionia 

Mocla 

Sacia 

Mecia 

•Sacia 

•The IfllandB 
(Cyclades ?) 
•The Scodie ( ) 
•Ionia 

N B The provincefl marked 

•The TacabriC') 

>Mlh an 

asterisk are not 

•The Budittus 

included 

liiita 

in the earlier 

•The Ethiopians 
•J be Mardians(?) 
•IbeCorcbiaDS 


^ In Greece the relative value of gold 
and silver varied at different times He- 
rodotus says gold was to silver as } 3 to 
1, afterwards in Plato and Xenophon’s 
time (and more than 100 years after 
the death of Alexander) it was 10 to 1, 
ownng to the quantity of gold brought 
in through the Persian war. It long 
continued at 10 to 1 (Liv. xxxvni 11) 
except when an accident altered the 
proportion of those metals In the 
time of Theodosius II it was as 18 to 1 ; 
and m the middle ages and 16th 
ceutury 11 and 12 to 1. Before the 


discovery of America 11 and 10 to 1 
in England, and after great fluctua- 
tions, it was in Newton’s time 16 to 1, 
becoming at length 14^ to 1 m our 
own days, before the discoveries m 
California and Australia — [G W ] 

* It 18 impossible to reconcile Hero- 
dotus’s numbers, and equally impossi- 
ble to say where the mistake lies. 
According to the items of his account 
the sum total of the silver amounts to 
7740 Babylonian talents This would 
equal 9030 Enhoio talents ; instead of 
wliicli ho gives, in his present text, 
9540 , being an excess over tho items 
of 510 E, talents Again, having 
stated tho silver to amount to 9540 
K talents, and the gold-dust to be 
equal to 4680 E talents (a correct 
estimate on his premisses), be gives the 
whole amount as 14,560 instead of 
14,220 E. talents, so that again he is 
lu excess, this time, by 310 talents 
Thus we seem to have a double error, 
which it 18 quite impossible to remedy 
Taking the lowest estimate which 
his numbers allow (13,710 E. talents), 
the annual revenue of Persia was 
about throe millions and a half of our 
money. The higher estimate would 
luisQ it to about 3,646,0001. Tho 
present revenue of tho Persian empire 
is estimated at something more than 
3,000,0001. (Kmneir’s Persia, p 47 ) 
But it must be remembered in an; 
comparison, between the resources of 
Ancient Persia and of modem conn- 
tnes, that the ancient money revenue 
conespondB to the modem. Gml List, 
Since it simply served to defray tho 
expenses of the Court. 
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96. Sueh was the revejme whieh Darius derived from Asia 
and a muall part of Libya. Later in his reign the sum was 
increased by the tribute of the islands, and of the nations of 
Europe as far as Thessaly. The great king stores away the 
tribute which he receives® after this fashion — he melts it 
down, and, while it is in a liquid state, runs it into earthen 
vessels, which are afterwards removed, leaving the metal in 
a solid mass. When money is wanted, he coins as much of 
this bullion al the occasion requires. 

97 . Such then were the governments, and such the amounts 
of tribute at which they were assessed respectively. Persia 
alone has not been reckoned among the tributaries — and for 
this reason, because the country of the Persians is altogether 
exempt from tax. The followmg peoples paid no settled tri- 
bute, but brought gifts to the king: first, the Ethiopians 
bordermg upon Egypt, “ who were reduced by Cambyses when 
he made war on the long-lived Ethiopians, and who dwell 
about the sacred city of Nysa,' and have festivals in honour of 
Bacchus. The grain on which they and their next neighbours 
feed is the same as that used by the Calantian Indians.^ Their 
dwellmg-houses are under ground.® Every third year these 
two nations®” brought — and they still bring to my day — two 


“ Arrian relates that Alex<vnder 
found 50,000 talents ot silver laid up 
in store at Susa, when he took that 
city (Exited Alex in 10 ) There 
were fui ther stores in FersopoliR and 
Pasar^ada) (ibid 18} On the Persian 
comago, eeo notes on Book iv ch 100, 
and Book rii ch 28, 

These were the inhabitants of 
Lower Ethiopia and Nubia. Ebony 
(habm, Eg , ebnoos, Arab ) and ivory 
(“ ab,” “ ebo,” Eg) had always been 
brought as a tribute to the Egyptian 
mouarchs of the 18th and other dynas- 
ties, as well as rings and ingots of 
gold and silver, with various produc- 
tions of the country and of the interior 
of Africa, apes, giraiEes, skins of Jeo- 
pards, and even cattle and hounds — 

Lo. W] 


* Vide supra, u 146, note 

* Vide supra, ch 38, note *. As 

nothing has been said about the gram 
eaten by the Calantians, vanons emen- 
dations have been proposed Valck- 
enaer would read ciffiart for enr^p^crri, 
Wesselmg Hence Larchei’s 

*' coutumes a I’tgard des mort'if'* and 
Lange’s ** TodtenhKiucJte" Butthere 
seems to bo no sufficient reason for de- 
parting from the reading of the MSS- 
Ihe grain intended is probably noe 

* *1 hi8 notion probably aros^ from 
their having mud huts, so oomtnon in 
central Africa, and was the origin of 
tho story and name of the Troglodytse, 
who lived between Nnbia and the Bed 
Sea— [GW] 

The Ethiopians and their neigh- 
bours 
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ohosnioes of virgin gold, two hundred logs of ebony,^ five 
Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephant tusks. The Cokhians, 
and the neighbouring tribes who dwell between them and the 
Caucasus — for so fiir the Persian rule reaches, while north of 
the Caucasus no one fears them any longer — undertook to fur- 
nish a gift, which in my day was still brought every fifth year, 
consisting of a himdred boys, and the same number of 
maidens.® The Arabs brought every year a thousand talents 


^ The7 not only brought logs of 
ebony, with other ornamental woods 
and elephants' teeth, as tribute to the 
Pharaohs, but used ebony clubs in 
battle (Na II.) which exactly resemble 



by the modern Ethiopians in drome- 
dary -jiiding. This is also seen in the 
hands of royal attendants in the old 
sculptures. Some Ethiopian dandies 


those they have at the present day, 1 ft. 
6 m. long (No. III. 1 & 2). Besides the 
modern club called liasdn, mentioned 
in n. B. vii. ch. 69 (woodcut No. II.), 
there ia one of a lighter kind used 



have this light lissdn covered with 
alternate bauds of red, blue, and green 
cloth, and a network of brass wire. — 
[G. W.j 




No,ni. 


® It is curious to find the practice 
of exporting their children so ancient 
in these regions. Circassia still sup- 
plies wives to almost all the wealthy 
Turks, and the Mamelukes are said to 


have been composed entirely of those 
who had been brought when young 
from the same country. (See Bennell’s 
Geography of Herodotus, p. 625, note.) 
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of frankincense. Such were the gifts which the king received 
over and above the tribute-money. 

98, The way in which the Indians get the plentiful supply of 
gold, which enables them to famish year by year so vast an 
amount of gold-dust to the King, is the following ; — Eastward 
of India lies a tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all the 
mhabitants of Asia, concerning whom anything certain is 
known, the Indians dwell the nearest to the east, and the 
rising of the %un. Beyond them the whole country is desert 
on account of the sand.® The tribes of Indians are numerous, 
and do not all speak the same language ’ — some are wander- 
ing tribes, others not. They who dwell in the marshes along 
the river,® hve on raw fish, which they take in boats made of 


® The India of Herodotus is the 
true ancient India (the Hapia Hendu 
of the Vendidad), the region about the 
Upper Indus, best known to ns at 
present undoi the name of tho Fun* 
janb Hcrodotns knows nothing of the 
great southern peninsula Probably, 
therefore, the desert of whioh he 
speaks as extending indefinitely eaet* 
ward, 18 the vast elevated sandy tract 
lying north of the Himalaya, between 
that range and the Tobien Chan chain, 
which stretches m a direction a little 
north of east, from Cashmere to the 
longitnde of Fekin, a distance of above 
2000 miles This tract inclndes the 
groat desert of Gobi or Shamoo (See 
Humboldt s Aspects of Nature, vol 1 . 
pp. 74, 76, E T ) 

^ The Hindoo races are supposed to 
have been settled in India as early as 
1200 B c ; which is the date assigned 
to the Vedas, though these appear not 
to be all of one period. Some limit 
their date to 880 b.c. Havingadvanced 
from Central Asia through Cabul, the 
Hindoos established themselves on tho 
Indus (Sindhu, the nvei *') and 
throughout tho Penj ab (“five waters” 
or “ streams ”), whence they gradually 
extended their oonquests southward , 
and they had alieady conquered moat 
of the aboriginal tribes before the tune 
of Herodotus. 


The language of the Hindoos differs 
entirely from those of tho aborigines , 
and the relationship of the Sanscrit to 
the Zend of ancient Persia, and to the 
Greek, Teutonic, and other European 
langnages, accords well with thoir 
common origin from Central Asia 
The Vedas are written in a dialect of 
an older type than the Sanscrit, and 
still nearer to the Zend of the Avesta. 

The aborigines are still found m 
Ceylon and in Sonthern India as well 
as in the hill country in other parts ; 
and their customs differ as much as 
their languages from those of the 
Hindoos They are supposed to be of 
Scythian origin , and if, as some think, 
tlmre is an analogy between their Ian- 
gnages (as the Tamnl and others) and 
the Semitic dialects, this may be ex- 
plained by their relationship to the 
parent tongue before its separation 
into Anan and Semitic, as in the case 
of the Egyptian (see n. oh. 2, Bk. u. 
m Ap ch 1 ) They have no castes , 
but this institution is even thought to 
have boon unknown to the Hmdooe 
when they first settled in India ; and 
18 the result of conquest. They are 
first mentioned by Hegasthened B.C. 
802— [G W] 

^ By “the river” is meant the Indus. 
It does not appear that Herodotus was 
aware of the existence of the Gaeges, 
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reedfl, each formed out of a single joint.® These Indians •wear 
a dress of sedge, ■which they cut in the river and hruise; 
afterwards they weave it into mate, and wear it as we wear a 
breast-plate. 

99. Eastward of these Indians are another tribe, called Pa- 
dseans,'® who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe 
*is said to have the following customs : — If one of their number 
be in, man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be 
a man, the men of his acquaintance proceed tb put him to 
death, because, they say, his flesh would be spoilt for them if 
lie pined and wasted away with sickness. The man protests 
he is not ill in the least; but his friends will not accept his 
denial — in spite of all he can say, they kill him, and feast 
themselves on his body. So also if a woman be sick, the 
women, who are her friends, take her and do with her exactly 
the same as the men. If one of them reaches to old age, 
about which there is seldom any question, as commonly before 
that time they have had some disease or other, and so have 
been put to death — but if a man, notwithstanding, comes to 
be old, then they offer him in sacrifice to their gods, and after- 
wards eat his flesh.' 


which only bocamo IcnoTrn to the 
Greeks by the expedition of Alexander 
(Of fetrabo, book xv,) 

Sq Pliny “ Arundini quidem In- 
diofo aiborea altitudo, uavigiorumqiio 
etiam ncem pra38iant, ei crodimns, 
sinffnla intemodia'’ Hist. Nat xvi 
36) Cnyier says that one species of 
the bamboo, the arnndtnacea, 

pirows to the height of 60 feot 

The only certain mention of the 
Podfpane by any other ancient writer 
18 that in the well known lines of 
Tibullus . 

“Impianec sspvis, celebrana couvIvJa measis 
Ultima vlciimB Pheebo tenet arva ” 

~rv 1 144 

A fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus 
18 con]ooturaIly applied to them. (See 
Valckenaer ad Herod iii 99, and 
comp Muller’s Pr Hist. Gr ni p 
404) According to tbis^ among the 


Padnpana not the sacrificer but the 
wisest of those present began the cere- 
monies, and the only thing for which 
men prayed was justice 

*Tidebupra, oh 38 The same cus 
tom IS said to have prevailed among 
the Massagetee (i 216) and the Issedo 
mans (it 26) ; and a siimlar one is 
mentioned by Strabo as existing among 
the Caspians (xi p 753), and tho 
Herbices (ibid, p 766 ). Marco Polo 
found tho practice m Sumatra m his 
own day “ The people of Dragoian,” 
ho says, ** observe this horrible custom 
m cases where any rnomber of their 
family is afflicted with a disease. Tlie 
relations of the sick person send for 
the magicians, whom they require, on 
examination of the symptoms, to dc 
dare whether he will recover or not 
. . If the decision bo that he can- 

notj relations then call in certain 
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100. There is another set of Indians whose customs are yery 
differant. They refuse to put any live animal to death they 
sow no com, and have no dwelling-houses. Vegetables are 
their only food. There is a plant which grows wild in their 
country, bearing seed, about the size of miUet-seed, in a calyx ; 
their wont is to gather this seed, and having boiled it, calyx 
and all, to use it for food. If one of them is attacked with 
sickness, he goes forth into the wilderness, and lies down4o 
die ; no one has the least concern either for the sick or for the 
dead. 

101. All the tribes which I have mentioned live together 
like the brute beasts they have also all the same tint of skin, 
which approaches that of the Ethiopians.* Their country is 
a long way from Persia towards the south ; nor had king 
Darius ever any authority over them. 

102. Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe, who 
border on the city Caspatyrus,® and the country of Pactyica ; * 
these people dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians, and 


men whoso peculiar duty it is, and 
who perform thoir busincsB with dex. 
terity, to close the month of the patient 
until he 18 suffocated. This being 
done, they out the body in pieces in 
order to pi'epare it as victuals, and 
when it has been so dresaed the lela- 
tions assemble, and lu a conriTial 
manner eat the whole of it, not leaving 
so much as the marrow m the bones ” 
(Travels, p GIO, E T ) According to 
some modem writers (Eiphmstone’s 
Gabul, vol I p 45, 2nd ed ), cannibal- 
ism oontmuos to the present day in 
the countries bordering on the Indus, 

^ The repugnance of true Brahmins 
to take away life is well known. The 
Mahrattas are said to have the same 
prejudice. Heeren (As. Nat vol i p 
30S) thinks that the latter are intended 
in this place. But has arguments are 
not very convincing 

* “ Ooncnbitus eorum, more peoorum, 
in aperto est” In Book i. ch 216, 
nearly the same is related of the Mas- 
sagetsD. Herodotus adds, “ Semen 
eorundem gozutale, non, sicut ahorum 


hommum, album, sed nignxm, pro 
coloro corporis cujusmodi semen et 
^thiopes edere solont.” Anstotl© 
demes these statements of Herodotus 
(Hist. An til 22 , Gener An u 2 ) 

* If tho EthiopiauB and Indians had 
tho same colour, which is not black as 
that of tho Negro, it is evident that 
the Egyptians could not be ‘‘black,'* 
as Herodotus states m B. ii ch. Z04 
(See n ^ on that chapter ) — [G. W 3 
® Heeren (As Nat , vol i. p. 293) 
re^ds the city of Caapatyrua (the 
Cfwpapyrus of Uecataeus, Fr 179) as 
the modem Cabul , but his data are 
very insnfticient. Do Hammer (Ann. 
Vien vol h p 36) and Schleg^ 
(Berlin. Taschenb 1829, p. 17) suggest 
Coshmoro Bub noitherof those towns 
18 really on the mam stream of tbe 
Indus, on which Caspatyros seems to 
be placed Infra, iv. 44. 

^ Herodotus appears to recogmse two 
districts of this name, one on the con- 
fines of Armenia (supra, ch. 98), the 
other upon the Indus. 
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foUow nearly the same mode of life as the Bactrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes ; and from them 
the men are sent forth who go to procure the gold. For it is 
in this part of India that the sandy desert lies. Here, in this 
desert, there live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Persian king has 
a number of them, which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking. These ants make their 
dwellings under ground, and like the Greek ants, which they 
very much resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps as they 
burrow. Now the sand which they throw up is fuU of gold.’ 
The Indians, when they go into the desert to collect this sand, 
take three camels and harness them together, a female in the 
middle and a male on either side, in a leading-rein. The rider 
sits on the female, and they are particular to choose for the 
purpose one that has but just dropped her young ; for their 
female camels can run as fast as horses, while they bear bur- 
thens very much better. 

f It ifl oiarions to find the same nar. year 1559 one was (it is said) sent as 
native, told gravely, not only by Me- a present from the Shah of Persia to 
gasthenes (Fr 39), Dio (Or xxxv p Solyman II This is described by De 
430), Pliny (Hist Nat xi 36), Mela Thou in the “ History of his Time ” as 
(III Til 2), and ^lian (H An in 4), “formica Indioa, cams mediocns mag- 
bat also by Proster John (Ungkhan) nitndine, animal mordai ct scovum " 
in the 12tli centnry His words, ns (xxiv p 809) 

reported by Bahr (note ad loc ) are Modem research has not discovered 
these — anything very satisfactory, either with 

“ In qutldam provincifi- nostrA sunt respect to the animal intended, or the 
formicoo in magmtndine catulornm, habits ascribed to it Perhaps the 
habentes septem pedes, et alas qua most plausible conjecture la that which 
tuor — istae formicre ab occasn sobs od identifies it with the Pongolin or Ant- 
ortnm morantur sab terrA et fodiunt eater {Mams pentedactyla of Lm- 
parissimum aunim totA nocte — qum- naeus), which burrows on the sandy 
runt viotum sunm totA die — m nocto plains of northern India (See Blakos- 
autem veniimt homines de cunctis ley ad loc ) 

civitatibuBadcolIigendumipBumaorum Professor 'Wilson suggests that the 
et imponunt eJephantibus — quando entiie stoiy arose from the fact that 
formic® snnt supra teiram, nullus ibi the gold collected in the plains of 
audetacoedere, propter crudelitatemot Little Thibet is commonly called Pip- 
ferocitatem ipsarum ” According to pihka, or “ant gold"— the name bemg 
Tzschuck (ad Pomp Mel in. vii § 2) given to it from a belief that colonies 
some of the Ai-abian writers have the of ants, by clearing away the sand or 
same tale Nearchns declared that he soil, leave the ore exposed (Journal 
had seen the skins of these ants (Ar- of As Boo vol iiu. pp. 137 and 143) 
nan, Indie 15 ) And so late as the 
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103. As the Greeks are well acquainted with the shape of 
the camel, I shall not trouble to describe it ; but I shall men- 
tion what seems to have escaped their notice. The camel has 
in its hind legs four thigh-bones and four knee-joints.® 

104. When the Indians therefore have thus equipped them- 
selves, they set off in quest of the gold, calculating the time so 
that they may be engaged in seizing it during the most sultry 
part of the day, when the ants hide themselves to escape the 
heat. The s4n in those parts shines fiercest in the morning, 
not, as elsewhere, at noonday ; the greatest heat is from the 
time when he has reached a certain height, until the hour at 
which the market closes. During this space he bums much 
more furiously than at midday in Greece, so that the men 
there are said at that time to drench themselves with water. 
At noon his heat is much the same in India as in other 
countries, after which, as the day declines, the warmth is only 
equal to that of the morning sun elsewhere. Towards evening 
the coolness increases, till about sunset it becomes very cold.® 

® This la of course untrue, and it 10 west was then coldest In the evening 
difficult to understand how Herodotus the caee was exactly reversed. Thus 
could entertain such a notion There Herodotus would not be describing 
18 no real difference, as regards the any fact, but only his own conceptions 
anatomy of the leg, between the horse of what must be the case. It may, 
and the camel In each the leg is however, be questioned whether this 
composed of four bones which aro is a full account of the matter. Hero- 
nmted by three joints, but of those dotus is apparently narrating what he 
two only — the real knee, which is had heard, and it belongs to his eim- 

more apparent m the camel than in plicity not to mix up his own specula- 

other quadrupeds owing to the length tious with the relations which he had 
of the thigh bone, and the hough — received from others Probably his 
have at all the look of knee joints. own anticipations had been confirmed 

Even if the fetlock joint bo counted, by the accounts whioh had reached 

there can be but three knees , font is him of the actual climate of the gold 

impossible to extend that character to region The folbwing statement is 
the hip joint, which is wholly con- made by Moorcroft with regard to the 
oealed temperature of the region north of 

® Bredow (Qeograph. et Uranolog the Himalaya — “ At eight tn the 
Herod vm ) and Niebuhr (Geography morning the sun overtops the hills 
of Herodotus, p. 10, E. T ) explain which surround the little valley of 
this from Herodotus’s notion of the Niti, and blazes with a fierceness of 
earth as a flat plain, on the whole of which we were the more sensible from 
which the sun rose (and again set) at the cold of the morning. Jd>out three 
the same moment. The east, there- the heat falls of most raptdly. I have 
fore, which was close to the sun m the never before experienced so sudden a 
morning, was hottest at that tune , the transition from heat to cold, and 00 a- 
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105. When the ladlane reach the plaee where the gold is, 
they fill their bags with the sand, and ride away at their best 
speed : the ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals are, they declare, 
BO swift, that there is nothing in the world like them : if it 
were not, therefore, that the Indians get a start while the ants 
are mustering, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. 
During the flight the male camels, which are not so fleet as 
the females’, grow tired, and begm to drag, firstsone, and then 
the other ; hut the females recollect, the young which they 
have left behind, and never give way or flag.^ Such, accord- 
ing to the Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get 
the greater part of their gold ; some is dug out of the earth, 
but of this the supply is more scanty.® 

106. It seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were 
blessed by nature with the most excellent productions, just in 
the same way that Greece enjoys a climate more excellently 
tempered than any other country.® In India, which, as I 


tranwiBC At night I am only com 
fortably warm with all the bedclothes 
that I can muster At sunnsc a thick 
coarse woollen wrapping gown, over 
skirt, cotton waistcoat, and doublo 
Cfitton coat, la only just snfficiont to 
keep out the cold At nine tho outer 
coat must be thrown off , ac ton it jb 
dcairablo to get quit of tho other , and 
at noon the rest of the gunucats aie 
nt least incommodioas from tho heat 
Ihe reverse of this process becomes 
neocesary from half past three till 
njght (As Bos vol xii p 399, note) 
It niuat bo lemembered that id Gieece, 
as with ourselves, the afternoon was 
tho warmest port of tho day (sec Butt 
maim s Lexilogus, p 225, and espe 
dally note 

' Marco Polo relates that when the 
Tatars make mcursions into the 
country lying to the north of them, 
they adopt the same device of nding 
Diaxes which have foals, and which are 
therefore anxious to get back to their 
young (Travels, p 745 ) 


® Tlio whole of this region of Central 
Asia is m the highest degree aun- 
terous The ranges of the Hindoo- 
K(><»kh, Bdur Tngh, Mus Tagh, and 
Altai, all aliound with this jtrecions 
metal Li tho Altai mountains, rude 
traces of ancient mining have been 
ftmnd (Hccrons As Nat i p 47) 
Bokhara and Thibet are especially re 
nowned for their productiveness On 
tho gold of Thibet, see As Ees 
vol xii pp 437 4d9, &c. 

* Herodotus seems to asenbe the 
ixccllence of the climate of Gieece to 
its central situation, equally remote 
fiom all tho extremities of the earth 
He does not see that this centrality is 
only relative, each nation being the 
centre of the -world known to it. 
Aristotle (Poht vii 6) goes beyond 
Herodotus, and attributes the well- 
attempered disposition of the Greeks 
to the same cause (t2i T&y 
y^voSf &<nrip r o us 

T d IT o u y, o0Tci>y Kol yiip 

Mvpov Koi StayoifTtic^y ^oti ) 
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obdaryed lately, is the furthest region of the inhabited world 
towards the east, all the fouT'footed beasts and the birds are 
very much bi^er than those found elsewhere, except only the 
horses, which are surpassed by the Median breed called the 
Nissean.* Gold too is produced there in vast abundance, some 
dug from the earth, some washed down by the rivers, some 
carried off in the mode which I have but now described. And 
further, there are trees which grow wild there, the fruit where- 
of is a wool exceeding in beauty and goodness that of sheep. 
The natives make their clothes of this tree-wool.® 

107. Arabia is the last of inhabited lands towards the south, 
and it is the only country which produces frankincense, 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and ladanum.® The Arabians’ do 
not get any of these, except the myrrh,® without trouble. The 


* Niaaoa (NiflAya) is mcntioued as a 
district of Media in the Bohistaii In. 
ecription (col i, par 13, § 11) Con- 
cerning its locality and the excellency 
of its horses, see note uu Book vu ch. 40 

* Vide supra, ch 47 “Tiee.wool” 
18 exactly the German name for cotton 
(Bauniwolle) 

® Lddanon or ladanon, a ream or 
gum, answeiing to the ladin ot the 
Arabs, was produced by tho shrub 
16don, the Cistus CrcHcus of Diosco- 
rides, or Ctstus ladani/eruSf a native 
of Cyprus and Candia (Ct Pho xii 
17 , see below, not© ch 112 ) It le 
now biought from Coustantiaoplo and 
the Greek islands It diftcied from 
the libandtua or frankincense, which 
was produced by the libanus tree, the 
Jumperus Lycia, or the BotweUia 
thur\fera, a native of Arabia, whence 
Virgil says, “ Sobs est thurea viiga 
Sabfeis " (0 ii 117.) This last was 
used tor saonfioes (Her i 183 , ii 4B), 
and not for embalming (Her ii 86) 
It IB the lib^ of the Arabs, and tb^ 
same as the Hebrew hbaneh or iihobeh, 
“ incense,” which came from Sheba or 
southern Arabia (Is lx 6, Jor n. 20). 
The liban, which is explained in Arabic 
by the word “kondor,” answers to the 
Xi^avttTov of the Greek, the 
“granum thuns.” The Bokhdor-el- 
buiT, so common m Syria and Egypt, 
VOL. II. 


the coarse particles of frankmcense, 
made mto a cuke and used for moense, 
as m some Christian churches, seems 
to be an inferior kind of “ granum,” 
or mica thuns.” The libin or hbs* 
uotns is still a production of Arabia, 
particularly of Hadramaut Herodo. 
tus extends the epithet "liban6to> 
phoros,” or tbunferus, to all Arabia 
(B u ch 8) The name lib^ wonld 
seem to be taken from its whiteness, 
Inbn, lebn, of the Hebrew, whence 
lubu, ** milk,' and Mount Lebanon (or 
Mont Blanc)^ so called from its snow. 
Pliny (xji 17), oitmg Herodotus, says 
the Arabs brought yearly a talent- 
weight of “thus” to the kings of 
Persia , and he erroneously thinks it 
went to PeiHia at an earlier time than 
to Syria or Egypt — [G. W ] 

7 The Arabs supplied Egypt with 
various spices and gums winch were 
required fur embalming and other 
purposes. In Genesis xxxvu 25, the 
Ishmaoliles or Arabs were going to 
J%ypt from “ Gilead with their camels 
bearing spioery, and balm, and myrrh ’* 
(See note * B, ii ch 86 ) The names 
ai-e nukath, nMnj, styrax (the Arabic 
nukah, abu), gum tragacanthj tziri, 

opobalsam , and lot, laden. — 

[G. W] 

Smyrna, the Greek name of myrrh, 

2 K 
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frftnkiiioense they proenre by means of the gum styrax,* which 
the Greeks get from the Phoenicians; this they hum, tmd 
thereby obtain the spice. For the trees which bear the frank' 
incense are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of 
varied colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. 
They are of the same kind as the serpents that invade 
Egypt ; “ and there is nothing but the smoke of the styrax 
wliich will drive them from the trees. 

108. The Arabians say that the whole world would swarm 
with these serpents if they were not kept in check in the way 
in which I know that vipers are. Of a truth divine Provi- 
dence does appear to be, as indeed one might expect before- 
hand, a wise contriver. For timid animals, which are a prey 
to others, are all made to produce young abundantly, that so 
the species may not be entirely eaten up and lost ; while 
savage and noxious creatures are made very unfruitful. The 
hare, for instance, which is hunted alike by beasts, birds, and 
men, breeds so abundantly as even to superfetate,' a thing 
which is true of no other animal. You find in a hare’s belly, 
at one and the same time, some of the young all covered with 
fur, others quite naked, others again just fully formed in the 
womb, while the hare perhaps has lately conceived afresh. 
The lioness, on the other hand, which is one of the strongest 
and boldest ^ of brutes, brmgs forth young but once in her 


IS the same as that of the city “ Mir” 
(Exod XXX 28), the Hebrew word, jb 
said to be from its “droppirig^” Jt 
either gare its name to, or leceived it 
fiom, “ bitterness,” mvror ‘nior sigiiify- 
ing “ bitter,” both in Hebrew and 
Arabic The tree which produces it is 
a native of Arabia and of the Somanli 
country S of Abyssmia, called by 
Ehrenberg Balsavwdendron myrrha 
(Strabo, xvi p 635 , Diodoi u 49) 
Plutarch (de laid. s. 80) says the 
called it “ bal,” but in 
Coptic it had the name ” shal/* which 
to a Greek would have been unpro- 
nounceable and unwritable — [G W ] 

^ This is the “ gum storax ” of mo- 


dem commerce 

Vide supra, n 75 If serpents, 
they should bo oviparous — [G W 3 
^ This fact has been often qnes- 
tioned, but (as Bahr shows) it has m 
its favour Linnaous, and the author of 
the Allgemeine Histone doi Natur 
(Hamb and Leipa 1757) The former 
bays “ Lepus immonsus partcntione 
per iotam aostatem, auperfetatioiie 
baud rarA ” (i p 161) 

* The courage of the bon has bef ii 
recently called m question by Mr. 
Gordon Cummmg and Dr Livingstone, 
whose experience certainly tends to 
lower the character of the king of 
brutes Still, under the pressure of 
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lifetime,® and tben a single cub;* she cannot possibly con- 
ceive again, since she loses her womb at the same time that 
she drops her young. The reason of this is, that as soon as 
the cub begins to stir inside the dam, his claws, which are 
sharper than those of any other animal, scratch the womb ; 
as time goes on, and he grows bigger, he tears it ever more 
and more ; so that at last, when the birth comes, there is not 
a morsel in the whole womb that is sound. 

109. Now wilh respect to the vipers and the winged snakes 
of Arabia, if they increased as fast as their nature would 
allow, impossible were it for man to maintain himself upon 
the earth. Accordingly it is found that when the male and 
female come together, at the very moment of impregnation, 
the female seizes the male by the neck, and having once 
fastened, cannot be brought to leave go till she has bit the 
neck entirely through. And so the male perishes ; but after 
a while he is revenged upon the female by means of the young, 
which, while still unborn, gnaw a passage through the womb, 
and then through the belly of their mother, and so make their 
entrance into the world. Contrariwise, other snakes, winch 
are harmless, lay eggs, and hatch a vast number of young. 
Vipers are found in all parts of the world ; but the winged 
serpents are nowhere seen except in Arabia, where they are all 
congregated together. This makes them appear so numerous. 

110. Such, then, is the way in which the Arabians obtain 
their frankmcense. Their manner of collecting the cassia® is 

btmgcr, or wlioro ho has cubs to ^ Cassia and oiiiiiamon, accoi-ding to 
defend, the boldness of the bon la ro- Larchcr (note ad loc ), arc trom the 
markable (bee Mr Gordon Cam same tree, the only difference being 
mmg’e Lion-Hnnler, pp 119, 316, Ac) that cinnamon is propcily the branch 

^ The fabulous character of the with the bark on, cassia is the bark 
•whole of tins account was known to without the branch Since the former 
Aiistotle, who truly observes that the ceased to be an article ot commeroe, 
lioness brings forth young in the the latter has usurped its name. Thus 
Bpnng of the year for many years in oui cinnamon la not the cinnamon of 
BQOoessjon, and moie usually lays up tho ancients, but their cassia The 
two cubs than one (Hist Am. n 81 ) word cassta is derived from a Hebrew 

* According to Mr Gordon Cum- root (yxp), which means “to cut or 
ming, it 18 not uncommon fra: the scrape otf the surface ; ** whence also 
lioness to have three or foui cubs at a nyxpo, “ a plane.’* 
birth. (Lion-Hunter, pp. 116, 326, Ac.) " 
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tiie following : — They cover all their body and their fece with 
the hides of oxen and other skins, leaving only holes for the 
eyes, and thus protected go in search of the cassia, which 
grows in a lake of no great depth. All round the shor^ and 
in the lake itself there dweU a number of' winged animals, 
much resembhng bats, which screech horribly, and are very 
valiant. These creatures they must keep from their eyes all 
the while that they gather the cassia.® 

111. StiU more wonderful is the mode in wHich they collect 
the cmnamon.'' Where the wood grows, and what country 


* The oaasia is snppoaed to be the 
Lav/rus cassia, or according to some, 
the Cossia fistula In Hebrew (Bxod 
xxz 2A) it 18 called kedh ("lip) or ke 
tziah (ny'XD), aignifymg “ split ’ oi 
" peeled off/ which would apply to tho 
Lmrus cassia, or to our modern cmna 
mon But Herodotus says they “gath 
ei'ed ” tho oaaKia, it should not thore 
fore be omuamon , and the Laurus 
cassia and Laurus cinnaniomum are 
too much alike to bo considered m 
those days two distinct trees If a 
fruit, was this the nutmeg the Myris 
t\ca inoschata ^ But it is of the Laurus 
tribe also and does not grow msliallow 
water, nor does the cinnamon, which 
requires a dry sandy soil, as Pliny 
states (xii 19) Cassia is supposed to 
be the Malay word kashu, “wood,” 
but this and cinnamon were perhaps 
both Arab oi Phoenioian namus 
Pliny’s description of tho “oasia' 
(xii 19) ceitainly agrees very well 
with the real cinnamon — [G W ] 

’ The modern cinnamon is tho rind 
of the Laurus cinriamovmim, of Ceylon, 
the Arabic Kirfoh The name cmna 
mojivim has been applied to different 
plants That of Herodotus, taken by 
birds to build their nests, could not 
have been a oinnauiuu branch , and, 
if not altogether a fable, should rather 
be the calamus, or aromatic reed, 
mentioned in Exodus xxx 23, and by 
Diodorus, 11 49 , Dionysius, Peneg 
937 , Plin xii 22 , and other writers 
Plmy, tho igh he speaks of a bird 


building its nest of omnamon ” in 
Arabia (x 33), denies that tho real 
omnamon (oinnamomum) grows in 
that ooontry (xu 18) , and (m o 19) 
treats Herodotus as a great dealer 
in fables for the story of birds bmld 
mgtheir neats of cinnamon and cassia,” 
which he makes the production of 
Ethiopia The cinnamon was kept cut 
like a coppice, and the twigs were 
thought the best The cmnamomum 
or cinnamon was of tm kinds (PIm 
xii 19) , and the cinnamon which grew 
m Syria and Arabia, according to 
Plmy, was a distinct plaint (xu 18, 
and XVI 32) A coarse grass still 
grows mthe deserts between Nubia and 
the Ecd Sea which has the same aro 
matic scent as omnamon Strabo (xvi 
p 535, ed Cas ) mentions oinnamomum, 
thus or hbanus, and myrrh as produc- 
tions of Arabia , but this cinnamon 
was either a different plant, or merely 
imported through that country Again, 
m b u p 65 and b xvii (be^ p 540), 
he makes it a production of the country 
above Meroe, and in b xvii p 543, he 
says Sesostris went into Ethiopia, even 
to the “ oinnamomiferus ” region 
Others also placo this region to the 
S of Abyssinia Dionys Peneg, who 
mentions it m Southern Arabia, says 
(944) — 

*0pir(9ec d uoiKrjruv uiro 

HA0OV <pvK\a uKrtpairtaiK KivafJMU<^v 

And this should be Plmy’s “ omna- 
mum ” — [G W ] 
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prodnces it, they cannot tell — only some, following probability, 
relate that it comes from the country in ■which Bacchus was 
brought up.® Great birds, they say, bring the sticks which 
we Greeks, taking the word from the Phoenicians,® call cin- 
namon, and carry them up into the air to make their nests. 
These are fastened with a sort of mud to a sheer face of rock, 
where no foot of man is able to climb. So the Arabians, to 
get the cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut all 
the oxen and asses and beasts of burthen that die in their 
land into large pieces, which they carry with them into those 
regions, and place near the nests : then they withdraw to a 
distance, and the old birds, swooping do'wn, seize the pieces of 
meat and fly with them up to their nests ; which, not being 
able to support the weight, break off and fall to the groimd.^ 
Hereupon the Arabians return and collect the cinnamon, 
which is afterwards carried from Arabia into other countries. 

112. Ledanum, which the Arabs call ladanum, is procured 
in a yet stranger fashion. Found in a most inodorous place, 
it is the sweetest-scented of all substances. It is gathered 
from the beards of he-goats,® w'here it is found sticking like 


® Ethiopia probably j v 8 ii 146 

* The Phoenician word -w as probably 
identical with the Uebrew, -which is 
jlD:p, cinnamon (Exod xxx 23 , Cant. 
IV 14) Hence the Gieok 

and the Latin “ cmnamurti ” Bochart 
(Phalcg II ill) observes that all the 
Qrcok names of spices are of Seniitio 
origin Cassia is the np'Jp of Fs xlv. 
9 Myrrh {<r}i.i}pva) is “IlD (Cant lU. 6) 
Frankinconso (\ii8ai'WT^s)i8 (Cant 
IV. 14). In the same way he identifies 
galbannm, bdeJlinm, nanl, aloes, Ac., 
with Hebrew words Ledanum is 
omitted fi'om his list, but perhaps it 
may be connected with the Hebrew 
D*!*? (Gen xxxvn. 25 ; of Buxtorf od 
voc). As the PhcBnicians imported 
all these spices mto Greece, they would 
naturally be known to the Greeks by 
Flicenician names. 

* Bochart (1. s. c ) suggests an ety- 


mological foundation to this story He 
remarks that in Hebiow the wordD’Jp, 
lc\n.nim, means “nests,” and pp, kinncn, 
“to build a nest.” Hence, he says, an 
occasion for the fable 'i’ho story, how- 
ever, evidently belongs to a whole class 
of Eastern talcs, wherein an important 
part IB played by great birds Compare 
the rocs m the story of Smdbad the 
Sailor in the Arabian Nights, and the 
tale related by Marco Polo (Travels, p. 
658) of the mines of Golconda 
* ITiny (xu 17) says the ladanum 
adhered to the hair of goats, as they 
browsed upon the mastic shrub • and 
this fact ovideatly led to the state- 
ment of Herodotus (see n. ® on oh. 107) . 
The mastic is another resin from the 
Pistaccxa Qnentalis^ so common still 
in Greece, where it is called, as of old, 
(TxiK'or, a name given also to the P. 
Uniiscuif. — [G. W.j 
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gma, having come from the bushes on which they browse. It 
is used in many sorts of unguents, and is what the Aiahs 
chiefly bum as incense. 

113. Concerning the spices of Arabia let no more be said. 
The whole country is scented with them, and exhales an odour 
marvellously sweet. There are also in Arabia two kinds of 
sheep worthy of admiration, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be seen ; ® the one kind has long tails, not less than three 
cubits in length, which, if they were allowed t'b trail on the 
ground, would be bruised and fall into sores. As it is, all the 
shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little trucks 
for their sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, 
each sheep having one to himself, and the tails are then tied 
down upon them. The other kind has a broad tail, which is a 
cubit across sometimes.^ 

114. Where the south declines towards the setting sun lies 
the country called Ethiopia, the last inliabited land in that 
direction. There gold is obtained in great plenty,^ huge ele- 
phants abound, with wild trees of all sorts, and ebony ; and 
the men arc taller, handsomer, and longer lived than any- 
where else. 

115. Now these are the furthest regions of the world in 
Asia and Libya. Of the extreme tracts of Europe towards 

® Sheep of this character have ac- Leo Afneanns, writing in the 15th 
quired among out WTitera the naroe of century, regards the broad tail as the 
Cape Sheep, ftom the fact that they pnat difference between the sluiop of 
arc the spccieM chiefly affected by our Africa and that of Europe He de- 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope. doroe that one which he had seen in 
TheyarecoiamoiiinAfricaandthrough Egypt weighed 80 lbs He also meu- 
ont the East, being found not only lu tions the nso of truLhs (ix p 293 A), 
Arabia, but in Persia, Syria, Affghan- which is atill common in North Africa • 
istan, Egvpt, Barbary, and even Asia — “ Vervocibns,” ho says, "adoo cras- 
Mmor. A recent traveller, writing aescit cauda nt aeipsos diinovere non 
from Smyrna, says — “The sheep of possint; vorum qai coram curam 
the country are the Cape sheep, hav- gerunt, candam oxignis vehionhs alh- 
ing a kind of apion tail, entirely of gantos gradam promovere faoiunt “ 
nch mariowy fat, extending to the * Perhaps a vanoty, rather than a 
width of their hmd quarters, and fre- distinct species. (Cf. Heeren’s As. 
quently trading on tho ground , the Nat vol. ii p. 119 ) 
weight of the tail is often more than ® Vide supra, ch. 22. "With regard 
SIX or eight pounds.” (Fellows’ Asia to the ebony, see oh. 97, note *. For 
Minor, p. 10 ) the size of the men, see ch. 20, note * 
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the ireBt I cannot speak with any certainty ; for I do not allow 
that there is any river, to which the baiharians give the name 
of Eridanus, emptying itself into the northern sea, whence (as 
the tale goes) amber is procured;® nor do I know of any 
islands called the Cassiterides ’’ (Tin Islands), whence the tin 


* Here Herodotus is over-cautione, 
and rejects ae fable what we can see 
to be truth The amber district upon 
the northern sea^s the coast of the 
Baltic about the Gulf of Dantsig^ and 
the mouths of the Vistula and Niomon 
(the Friache Nehrung and Kunacho 
Nohrung of our maps), which is still 
one ot the best amber regions m the 
world The very natnc, Endaune, 
lingers there m the Rhodamie, the 
small stream which washes the west 
Kid© of the toT^n of Dantzig It is 
possible that m early times the name 
attached rather to the Vistula than to 
the Rhodaune For the word Eridanus 
(=r Hhodanus) seems to have been 
fipplicd, by tho carl) inhabit.iiits ot 
Europe, especially to great and stiong 
lunnmg rivers. The Italian Kridmus 
(tho Po), the Transalpine Rhodanus 
(the IlhAno), and the still morenoithem 
Khenus (the Rhine), a name m ^bich 
y\ e may recognise a similar contraction 
to that which has now changed ilho- 
(Knus into Rh6ne, uie all streams of 
tins character. The mam root of the 
word appears m the Sanscrit sru , the 
(ireek |6«. pv- (hie , hru-, or rhe , rbu.), 
the Latin n vus, our ri ver, the Ger- 
man ririncn, &c This root appears to 
3i xvo been common to all tlio ludo 
Cjcmiamc nations In Eridanus, Ilho- 
(lanuH, &c , it 18 joined with a root dan 
(=. “stream, ’ or “water ), which is 
also very widely spiead, appearing m 
the words Danube, Dano, Itaiestei, 
Dmepei, Don, Donaxi, Vonetz, Tanais, 
Jana, and peihapn in Jor-dan 

^ This name wa« applied to the 
Sehnoo, or Scilly Isles, and tho iro 
I»erte< t information respecting tho site ^ 
of tho mines of tin led to the belief 1 
that they were there, instead of on ! 
the mainland (of Cornwall) Strabo ' 
thought they were in the open sea 
between Spam and Britain (lu 125), 


and that they produced tin, though ho 
allows tins was exported from Britain 
to GauL Polybius was aware that it 
came from Britain , and Diodorus (v 
21, 22) mentions its being found and 
smtlted near Belermm (the Land’s 
End), and being run into piga (eh 
^Tpa 7 <iXci>}' pvdfxais) it was earned to 
an island off Bntain called Ictis, in 
carts at low tide, when tho channel is 
dry It was there bought by tiaders, 
who took It on liorae«» through Gaul to 
the mouth of the Itlidne He affcor- 
waids speuks ot “ tm mines of the 
CasBileiuhs Islands, lying off Ibeiia, 
in the ocean, " and of the quantity sent 
from Britain tbiough Gaul to Maesalia 
and Narbona Ictis 18 iho Votiis of 
Pliny and Ptolomy, Voota of Antom. 
nus’ Itinerary, now the Isle of Wight, 
but tho Ictis mentioned by Diodoius 
was evidently St Michael’s Mount in 
CornwaH I'mirons pjieaks of Mictib, 
6 days’ sail from Britain (Plm iv. 30) 
Pliny and Solinus also thought the 
CasMtendos \vi re ont at sea over agamit 
Spam (iv 36 , vn 57) Strabo says, 
“ they aiD 10 in number, one only in. 
habited, near to each other, and lying 
northward fiom tho port of tho Aitabn 
(Finihterre or Corunna) Tho people 
li\o by their cattle, and having mines 
of tin and lead, they exchange these 
and skins foi pottoiy, salt, and bion/e 
manufictun*s ” Ptolemy thought they 
won, 10, and P Mela (in (>) says they 
wcio called Cassitciidea from tho tin 
that abounded there He does not men- 
tion them in Britiiu), but “in Celticis ’’ 
All these accounts show how confused 
an i<{ea they liad of them, and how 
well the Phoenicians kept the secret of 
the tin-mines, which is further proved 
by the well known story of the Phre- 
nician captain, who, when chased by a 
Roman, steered upon a shoal, and 
caused the wreck of his own and hi a 
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oiuaea which we use. For in the first place the name Bri- 
dauoB is manifestly not a barbarian word at all, but a Greek 


pnrsner’s ship, rather than betra;^ it , 
for which he was rewarded from the 
public treasury (Strabo, ui at the end) 
The bronze swords, daggers, and spear 
heads of beautiful workmanship, found 
in England, which have neither a Greek 
nor a Roman type, were probably ji/rst 
introdnoed by this trade 

The Greek name Kaaairepos is the 
same as the Arabic kasdeer , but the 
notion that it was a British word is at 
once disproved by kaatira signifying 

tin in Sanscrit Its Hebrew namo 
Bedeel, V'lSi “ separated, ’ a ** substi 
tute ” (per Aops an ‘alloy may refer 
to its principal use m making bronze, 
or to its being found with eilver in tho 
ore Pliny calls it “ lead, ’ or “ white 
lead ” (iv 30 , vu 67) , Potnpomus 
Mela (ill 6) merely “ lead " A blue 
metal in the Egyptian soalpturos is 
called Khdsd or Khxisbt and in an 
other place mention is made of Khant , 
but this has been tbouglit to be lapis 
lazuli In Coptic tin is Thrayi\ or 
TIvratv, and BasensK Ac 

cording to Mr Crawf urd it is called in 
India Kal<ih%, and by the Malays 
Tirnalh 

The Arabs call tm Their 

nelca, “ tin plate,’ bears a resemblance 
to the German Zinn, the Swedish tenn, 
the Icelandir dm, and oui tm Pliny 
(iv 34) mentions it in the North of 
Spam , and a small quantity is still 
found in Lugo, and another district of 
Gullicia , but it was principally ob 
tamed by the Phoenicians from Bi itain 
It IS, however, probable from its being 
known by tht banscrit name feostfra, 
that it Went at a very remote period 
from the Malay Islands to India and 
Central Asia, and Ezekiel mentions 
tin, with silver, iron and lead conung 
to Tyre from Tarshisb (xxvu 12), 
w Inch was probably the same Tarshish, 
on the Indian Ocean, whence Solomon 
received ‘‘gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks,” once every thiee years 
(2 Chron ii 21 , 1 Kings x 22), and 
to which the ships built by Jehosba- , 


pliat and Ahaziah were to go from 
Eztongeber “on the Red Sea in the 
land of Edom" (1 Kings ixu 48; 
2 Chron ix 21 , xx 36) The first 
mention of tin in the Bible w m 
Numbers XXXI 22, and in Isaiah i 25, 
and Etek xxii 18, it is mentioned as 
an alloy It is not TOSfiible to decide 
when it was first brought from Britain, 
but piobably at a very early titne 
Tin 18 mentioned m the Penplus among 
the imports /roin Egypt to the Indian 
coast, and it was brought long before 
that from Britain by the Phcenioiana 
Tm was not discovered in (Germany 
till 1240 A D 

Tho quantity used of old for making 
bronze was very great, and the remote 
period when that mixed metal was 
made shows how early the mines of 
one or the other of these countries 
wero known An Egyptian bronze, 
apparently cast, has been found bear 
iiig tho name of Papi of the 6th dy- 
nasty more than 20(^ years u c , and 
bronze knives appear from the sculp 
lures to have been used before that 
time Bronze was fiist merely ham- 
mored into shape, then cast, then cast 
hollow on a goto or inner mould In 
Lgypt, Assyria Greece and Rome, it 
bad gonei ally 10 or 20 parts of tm to 
90 or 80 of copper, but foromamental 
poiposos the alloys vaiied, and silver 
was Bomotimes introduced 

One pig of tin lias boen found in 
England, which, as it differs from 
those made by the Romans, Normans, 
and othors is supposed bo be Phoem 
cian It IS remarkable from its shape, 



and from a particular mark upon it, 
evidently taken from the usual form, 
of the trongh into which the metal was 
run It 18 in the Truro Museum , and 
a cost of it IS lu the Mnaeum of Prac 
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mune, invented by some pOet or other ; Mid secondly, though 
I have taken vast pains, I have never been able to get an 
assurance from an eye'-witness that there is any sea on the 
further -side of Europe. Nevertheless, tin and amber* do 
certainly come to us from the ends of the earth. 

116. The northern parts of Europe are very much richer in 
gold than any other region ; ® but how it is procured I have 
no certain knowledge. The story runs, that the one-eyed 
Arimaspi pmrloin it from the grif&ns ; but here too I am in- 
credulous, and cannot persuade myself that there is a race of 
men born with one eye, who in all else resemble the rest of 
mankind. Nevertheless it seems to be true that the extreme 
regions of the earth, which surround and shut up within them- 
selves all other countries, produce the things which are the 
rarest, and which men reckon the most beautiful. 

117. There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on aU sides 


tical G-eology m London It is about 
2 ft 11 m long, 11 in. broad, and 3 m 
high 

The Carthaginians also wont to 
llntam for tin, as the Tynans had 
before See tbo Poem of Festus 
Avioniis on Himilco’s explonng the 
NW ooaatB of Europe, between 362 
nnd 350 b c The islands of the 
Albioni and Hiberni are both men* 
tioiied, and the tin islands, Qllstrym- 
nides, near A]bji>n (On Cartliogo and 
early Greek colonies, soo Veil Pater- 
culus, and n ^ on Book ii oh 32 ) — 
[G W] 

® Herodotus is quit© correct in 
hiB infoimation respecting amber 
being found at tho extremity of Eu- 
rope, thongh not at the West Sotacus 
(according to Pliny, xxxvn 11) thought 
that it was found in Bntain Pliny 
mentions the insects in amber, and 
speaks of its coming from North Gcr. 
many, where it was called “ glesum ” 
(glass ?) Compare Tacit Germ 45. 
Diodorus (v 22) says it is found at an 
island above ^nl, over against Scy- 
thia, called Basilea, thrown up by the 
sea, and nowhere else. It still comes 
mainly from the south coast of the 


Baltic, between Konigsborg and Memel, 
but 18 not quite unknown m other 
paits of Europe It is remarkable 
that the amber of Catama contains 
insects of Europe, while that of the 
Baltic has insocte of Asia. — -[G W.] 

® It appears, by tho mention of tho 
Anmaspi, that the European gold re- 
gion of which Herodotus here speaks, 
IS tho distiict east of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which modem geography would 
assign to Asia (Vide infra, iv, 27 ) 
Herodotus, it must bo remembered, 
repxrds Europe as extending the whole 
length of both Africa and Asia, smoe 
he makes the Fbasis, the Caspian, and 
tho Araxes (Jaxartos) the bounciarioB 
between Asia and Europe (infra, iv. 
45) Ho would therefore assign the 
whole ot Siberia, including the ITral 
and Altai chains to Europe The 
Kussian gold-mines in these mountam- 
rangos, which were not Tory produc- 
tive up to a recent period (Heeren’s 
As Nat 1 p 45), have yielded enor- 
mously of late yeais. The annual pro- 
duction at the present time (1858) is 
said to be from four to dve 
pounds sterling. 
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by a mountain-range, and in this mountain-range are fire 
openings. The plain lies on the confines of the Chorasmians, 
H^canians, Parthians, SatangianB, and Thamansans, and 
belonged formerly to the first-mentioned of these peoples. 
Erer since the Persians, however, obtained the mastery of 
Asia, it has been the property of the Great King. A mighty 
river, called the Aoea,^'’ flows from the hills inclosing the 
plain ; and this stream, formerly splitting into five channels, 
ran through the five openings in the hills, and^-watered the 
lands of the fi^ve nations which dwell around. The Persian 
came, however, and conquered the region, and then it went ill 
with the people of these lands. The Great King blocked up 
all the passages between the bills with dykes and flood-gates, 
and so prevented the water from flowing out. Then the plain 
within the lulls became a sea, for the river kept rising, and 
the water could find no outlet. From that time the five 
nations which were wont formerly to have the use of the 
stream, losing their accustomed supply of water, have been in 
great distress. In winter, indeed, they have rain from heaven 
like the rest of the world; hut in summer, after sowing their 
millet and their sesame, they always stood in need of water 
from the river. When, therefore, they suffer from this want, 
hastening to Persia, men and women alike, they take their 


The Aces has been taken for tho 
Oauh (Jyhun), the Ochus (Attnk f), 
tho Majgus {Murgah), the Acesmes 
(Chenah), and the Etymandor {llel- 
mciid) See Bahr ad loc. It should 
undoubtedly be a stream in the 
vicmity of the Elburz range, near 
Meshed or Herat, where alone the 
teirilories of the five nations named 
lould approach one another But do 
1 iver can be found which at all an- 
swers the descnption The plain and 
the five openings are probably a fable j 
but the origin of the tale may be found 
in the distribution by the Persian Go- 
■VLTnuient ol the wateia (most likely) 
of the Heri-md, which is capable of 
being led through the hills into tho low 


country north of the range, or of being 
pi olonged westwai d along tho range, 
or finally of being turned southward 
into the dt sort (See Femer’s Cara- 
van Journeys, pp 139 ct seqq ) The 
wild tubes now quarrel for this stream, 
and not nnfiequently turn its course. 
In such quarrels blood is often shed, 
and someiimes they are even the 
occasion of actual wais (ibid pp 276, 
305, Ac ). Under a strong govern- 
mont, tho water supply would of course 
have been regulated , and so good an 
opportunity of raising a revenue was 
no doubt seized with alacrity For 
the modem Persian custom see tho 
next note. 
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station at the gate of the king’s palace, and wail aloud. Then 
the king orders the flood-gates to be opened towards the 
country whose need is greatest, and lets the soil drink until it 
has had enough ; after which the gates on this side are shut, 
and others are unclosed for the nation which, of the remainder, 
needs it most. It has been told me that the king never gives 
the order to open the gates tiU the suppliants have paid him a 
large sum of money over and above the tribute.^’^ 

118. Of tile seven Persians who rose up against the Magus, 
one, Intaphernes, lost his life very shortly after the outbreak,* 
for an act of insolence. He wished to enter the palace and 
transact a certain business with the king. Now the law was 
that all those who had taken part in the rising against the 
Magus might enter unannounced into the king’s presence, 
unless he happened to be in private with his wife.^ So Inta- 
phernes would not have any one announce him, hut, as he 
belonged to the seven, claimed it as his right to go in. The 
doorkeeper, however, and the chief usher forbade his entrance, 
since the king, they said, was with his wife. But Intaphernes 
thought they told lies ; so, drawing his soymitar, he cut off 

The Bale of water 18 now practised Chesiioj’s Eupbrat Exp. vol, 11 . p 
throughout tho whole of Persia , and 660) 

the money thus raised forms a con- * It seems piobablo that Herodotus 
siderable item m the revenue Eaih places this event too early m the his- 
province huR its Mirab, or Water-Lord, toiy. It can scarcely have occurred 
who pnporintcnds tho distribution of biforo the revolt of Babylon (infra, 
tho water within hm district, and col- 150 1511), or Intaphernes would not 
loots the payments duo on this account have occupied tho post of honour 
fiom tho mliabitnntB Chardin says which ho fills in the Behiatun Insorip- 
— “ Chaque province a un officicr tion (col iv par 18, § 4, which was 
I'tabli sur les eaux de la province, set up Bubaeqncntly to that event 
qn on appelle Mirab, c’est-b-diro PriTire (Soe Sir It Hawlinson’s Additional 
fZe I’Eau, qui regie la distribution do Noto on the Bbh. Iiisc, p xii.) 

I’can paitout, avec grande exactitude, * Supra, ch. 84 It» may be bus. 
ayant toujours ses gens aux couians j>ectcd that the revolt of Intaphernes 
des ruissoauxpourlesfairc alier decan- was a more serious matter than Hero* 
ton en canton, 1 1 do champ en champ, dotus imagined ,/?3RChyluB, who made 
seloTi ses oi-drea . Les terres et les IniapherneB (his Artaphrenes) the 
jardins d Ispahan, et des environs, actual slayer of the Pseudo-Smerdie, 
payent vmgt sols I’anne© au Boi par regarded him as king of Persia before 
girib, qni cst lour mesure de terre Darius. (Pors. 1 774, Scholef. Cozn- 
ordmairo, laquelle est moindre qu'un |»re, however, Blomfleld’s note ad 
arpent ” (tom. ui. p. 100. Compare loo ) 
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their noses and their ears,® and, hanging them on the bridle 
of his horse, put the bridle round their necks, and so let them 

go- 

119. Then these two men went and showed themselves to 
the king, and told him how it had come to pass that they 
were thus treated. Darius trembled lest it was by the com- 
mon consent of the six that the deed had been done ; he 
therefore sent for them all in turn, and sounded them to know 
if they approved the conduct of Intaphernes. When he found 
by their answers that there had been no concert between him 
and them, he laid hands on Intaphernes, his children, and all 
his near kindred ; strongly suspecting that he and his friends 
were about to raise a revolt. When all had been seized and 
put in chains, as malefactors condemned to death, the wife of 
Intaphernes came and stood continually at the palace-gates, 
weeping and wailing sore. So Darius after a while, seeing 
that she never ceased to stand and weep, was touched with 
pity for her, and bade a messenger go to her and say, “ Lady, 
King Darius gives thee as a boon the life of one of thy kins- 
men — choose which thou wilt of the prisoners.” Then she 
pondered awhile before she answered, “ If the king grants me 
the life of one alone, I make choice of my brother.” Darius, 
when he heard the reply, was astonished, and sent again, 
saying, “ Lady, the king bids thee tell him why it is that thou 
passest by thy husband and thy children, and preferrest to 
have the life of thy brother spared. He is not so near to thee 
as thy children, nor so dear as thy husband.” She answered, 
“ 0 king, if the gods will, I may have another husband and 
other children when these are gone. But as my father and 
my motlier are no more, it is impossible that I should have 
another brother.^ This was my thought when I asked to have 

•This mode of pnoishmont has (tom. iii p 293). Its mfliotion by the 
mwaye been common in the East revolted Sepoys on our own country- 
With regard to its frequency in ancient men and countrywomen m 1857 will 
Poraia Bee notie ® to oh 69. Chardin occur to all readers 
notices Its continuance to his day * The resemblance of this to Anti. 
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my brother spared." Then it seemed to Darins that the lady 
had spoken well, and he gave her, besides the life that she had 
asked, the life also of her eldest son, because he was greatly 
pleased with her. But he slew all the rest. Thus one of the 
seven died, in the way I have described, very shortly after the 
insurrection. 

120. 4hout the time of Cambyses’ last sickness, the follow- 
ing events happened. There was a certain Oroetes,' a Persian, 
whom Cyrils had made governor of Sardis. This man con- 
ceived a most unholy wish. He had never suffered wrong ® or 
had an ill word from Polycrates the Samian — nay, he had not 
so much as seen him in all his life ; yet, notwithstanding, he 
conceived the wish to seize him and put him to death. This 
wish, according to the account which the most part give, 
arose from what happened one day as ho was sitting with 
another Persian in the gate of the king’s palace. The man’s 
name was Mitrobates, and he was ruler of the satrapy of 
Dascyleium.’ He and Oroetes had been talking together, and 


gone’s speech is very striking ; — 

roffif av /iOit Kar$avovTOt, rff, 

Nat ‘watf uit‘ ciXXov «i tov 3' ttMwXaKOF 

iv Atiov Nat wa-rptK NCKewCoTotv, 
aim kar’ avTn av ^Xacrol n*>re 

Soph Anttg 909-912 

Bnt the internal evidence would show 
Sophocles rather than Herodotus to 
have been the plagiarist. (See Blakcs- 
ley’s note ad loc.) 

® Orontes, according to other writers 
(Diod. Sic. XXI. ; Lucian. Contempl. 
14.) 

® Diodorua (1. s. c.) mentions an out- 
rage toinmitted by Folyciates, which 
he regards as a ground of quarrel 
between him and Oroetes. Certain 
Lydians, he says, had fled from the 
oppressive government of the Sardian 
Satrap, and taken refuge at Samos. 
Polycratea received them courteously, 
but afterwards mui'dered them for the 
take of their wealth. But it is not easy 
to see how tins would anger Oroetes, 
who could have had no particular 
interest in the welfare of the fugitives. 


^ Dascyloium was the capital city of 
the great nurthem satrapy, which at 
tlufl time (accDidmg to Herodotus, 
supra, ch. DO) included the wholo of 
Phrygia Jn later times central 
Phrygia certainly termed a distinct 
satrapy, and the satrapy of which 
Bascylcmm was tho capital was called 
the satrapy of Mysia, of Phrygia on 
tho Hellespont, or sometimes of ^ohs, 
(Cf. Amaii. 1 . 12, and Xen. Hell. in. i, 
10 and 11 . 1.) Xenophon desenbos the 
city as a most luxuiious rosidencd. 
“Here," he says, “was the palace of 
the satrap, Phamabazus; and in the 
neighbourhood were many great viU 
lages abounding with all the neces- 
saries of hie. There werft vast num. 
bers of animals of the chase, some in 
enclosed parks, others in the open 
country. A river flowed by full of all 
kinds of fish and theie were also in 
the region round about a multitude of 
birds for such as were skilled in fowl- 
ing” (Hellen.'iv. 1 . § 15.) 

The beauty of the scenery and tho 
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from talking they fell to quarrelling and comparing their 
merits; whereupon Mitrobates said to Oroetes reproarchfoUy, 
“ Art thou worthy to be called a man, when, near as Samos 
lies to thy government, and easy as it is to conquer, thou hast 
omitted to bring it under the dominion of the king ? Easy to 
conquer, said I ? Why, a mere common citizen, with the 
help of fifteen men-at-arms, mastered the island, and is still 
king of it.” Orcetes, they say, took this reproach greatly to 
heart ; but, instead of seeking to revenge himself* on the man 
by whom it was uttered, he conceived the desire of destroying 
Polycrates, since it was on Polycrates’ account that the 
reproach had fallen on him. 

121. Another less common version of the story is that 
Oroetes sent a herald to Samos to make a request, the nature 
of which is not stated ; Polycrates was at the time reclining 
in the apartment of the males, and Anacreon the Teian was 
with him ; when therefore the herald came forward to con- 
verse, Polycrates, either out of studied contempt for the power 


nchnoss of tho soil in tins part of 
Bithynift arc noticed bj modern tra- 
vellers (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, ii p 
85 ) The exact Hito of Dancyleium is 
doubtful Tho modern Turkish vilUgo 
ot Ihaskilh, tvliich certainly retains 
tho name, is supposed to mark tho 
place where the city stood (Heiinell, 
W Asia, 1 p 104) If that village, 
howovei, be correctly given in the 
maps, which all place it upon tho- 
coast, 1 cannot think that it occupies 
the iite of the ancient Dascyleium 
That city must, I think, hko all tho 
other Asiatic capitals (Sardis, Celsenro, 
Xanthus, Tarsus, &c ), have lain at 
some distance from the shoro This is 
evidenced by the silence of Xenophon 
and Strabo, and the omission of Uascy- 
loium fiom Scylax’s Penplue From 
the two passages in Strabo (xa p. 797 
and 830) where Dascyleium is mon- 
tioned, it may be collc^’ted that it lay 
upon the modem Lufer Su, the Nilofcr 
of EennoH, where that stream formed 
a lake, Strabo’s lake Dascylitis, before 


its junction with the Ehyndacus. The 
maps mostly make the Lufor Sd run 
into the sea, a littlo to tho east of tho 
Ehyndacus I'his is mcoiTect. The 
naval snivoys have shown that no 
river of importanco enU rs tho soa be- 
tween tho Ascanias, at the head of the 
gulf of Moudaniah, and tho mouth of 
the Rhyndacufl. There Beoms to be 
no doubt, therefore, although this part 
of the mtorior has not been fully ex- 
plored, that tho Lufer SU joins the 
Khyndacub some way from its mouth. 
It would, therefoie, be tho Rh^mus of 
Hecateoiis (Fragm 202), and the whole 
statemont of that writer would (with 
ono correction) express the truth, *E?rl 

'A\a(ta Tr6\ii trorofxhs 6 'Pvfios &4 qiv 
M vySdyTfS tjS/ou aTrii (1. i v 1) Bv<rios 
4k t ^ s - Klfxvrj^ r^5 Aa<TKU\iTl^os 4s 'Pvv- 
Swthv 4<r0di?Js.fi, 

According to Stephen (ad voc.) 
Daacyloiam was founded by a certain 
Dascjlus, whom he calls “tho eon of 
Pennudus ” It is uncertain whether 
he means the father of Gygos. 
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of OroetoB, or it may be merely by chance, -was lying ■with his 
face tamed away towards the wall ; and so he lay all the iitnn 
that the herald spake, and when he ended, did not even 
youchsafe him a word. 

122. Such are the two reasons alleged for the death of 
Polycrates; it is open to all to believe which they please. 
What is certain is, that Oroetes, while residing at Magnesia 
on the Mssander, sent a Lydian, by name Myrsus, the son of 
Gyges,® with a message to Polycrates at Samos, well knowing 
what that monarch designed. For Polycrates entertained a 
design which no other Greek, so far as we know, ever formed 
before him, unless it were Minos the Cnossian,® and those (if 
there were any such) who had the mastery of the Egeean at 
an earlier time — Polycrates, I say, was the first of mere 
human birth who conceived the design of gaining the empire 
of the sea, and aspired to rule over Ionia and the islands.' 
Knowing then that Polycrates was thus minded, Orcetes sent 
his message, which ran as follows : — 

" Oroetes to Polycrates thus sayeth : I hear thou raisest thy 
thoughts high, but thy means are not equal to thy ambition. 
Listen then to my words, and learn how thou mayest at once 
serve thyself and preserve me. King Cambyses is bent on my 
destruction — of this I have warning from a sure hand. Come 
thou, therefore, and fetch me away, me and all my wealth — 
share my wealth with me, and then, so far as money can aid, 
thou mayest make thyself master of the whole of Greece. 
But if thou doubtest of my wealth, send the trustiest of thy 
followers, and I will show my treasures to him.” 


® Yido lufra, v 121 
® Concerning the 6a\a(r(roKpaT(a of 
^inofi, of Thucjd 1 4 and 8. The 
clear line which Herodotus here draws 
between the heroic and the histozio 
period 18 veiy remarkable. Thucydides 
makes no Buch distinction. (See i. 9) 
10; 11 . 15, &c ) 

* The Samians are generally said to 
have obtained the 0a\a<r(roKparia under 


Polycrates (cf Tliucyd i. 13, Euseb. 
Chron Can ii p 3J4 , 01 62, 4'), whoso 
anthority over tho islands is shown by 
his taking Ttbonda and giving it to tho 
Delians (Thuc 1 s. c ) Aocordmg to 
Eusebius this was the thirteenth 9d\eur~ 
(TOKparla after that of Hinos ; none of 
tho intermediate daKaatTOKparlai, how* 
ever, are associated with the name of 
a person. 
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PoIjrcrftteB, wliea,.hfr b«ard this message, was full of 
approved the terma; but, as money was 
itdmt he tidwfly desired, before stirring in &e business he sent 
his necrehl^t Mnapdrins, son of MeeandriaB,^ a Samian, to 
lo(A into the matter. This was the man who, not very long 
a^fenrards, made an offering at the temple of Juno of all the 
furniture .vhich had adorned the male apartments in the 
jaalaee of Polycratea, an offering well worth seeing. Orcetes 
learning that one was coming to view his treasuresj contrived 
as follows; — he filled eight great chests almost brimful of 
stones, and then covering over the stones with gol^, corded 
the chests, and so held them in readiness.® When Msandrius 
arrived, he was shown this as Oroetes’ treasure, and having 
seen it returned to Samos. 

124. On hearing his account. Polycrates, notwithstanding 
“many warnings given him by the soothsayers, and much dis- 
suasion of his friends, made re%dy to go ia person. Even the 
dream which visited his daughter failed to check him. She 
had dreamed that she saw her father hanging high in air, 
washed by Jove, and anointed by the sun. Havmg therefore 
thus dreamed, ste used every effort to prevent her father from 
going ; even as he went on board his penteconter crying after 
him wj^th words of evil omen. Then Polycrates threatened 

‘ her that, if he returned in safety, he would keep her unmarried 
many years. She 'answered, “Oh! that he might perform 
his threat ; far better for her to remain long unmarried than 
to be bereft of her father ! ” 

125. PolyciflateB, however, making light of all the counsel 
offered him, set sail and went to Oroetes. Many friends 
accompanied him; among the rest, Democedes, the son of 


* Tills IS tinf,,|pnly instance ||( Hero- 
dotus of a Greek bearing iibp same«£ 
hifl father Two cases oocor of l*er- 
Bians — Artaphemes, son of Artaphcr- 
nea (vi 94), and HydaisjS.eB, son of 
Hydames (vii 83) By the time of 
Demosthenes, the practice had become 


common m Greece. (Of. Valok. ad 
loo.) ^ 

Cc«spare tbe similar artifice by 
which Hannfb^ deceived the Gorty. 
niaam (pom. Hep* T*t. Eaxutibal. § 0), 
“ AiB{moraa coz^phiree oomplet plom. 
bo } summas openi asro et u^ento.’* 
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Calliphon, a native of Crotona, wbo was a physician, and the 
best skilled in his ait of all men then living. Polycrates, 
on his arrival at Magnesia, perished miseraMy, in a way 
unworthy of his rank and of his lofty schemea^ For, if we 
except the Syracusans,* there has never been ona of the Greek 
tyrants who was to be compared with Pcjj|cratd6 for maghi- 
©Bence. Oroetes, however, slew Mm in a Mode whiCh is not 
fit to be described,* and then hung his dead body upon a 
cross. Hi| ^mian followers Oroetes let go free, bidding them 
thank him that they were allowed their liberty ; the rest; 
who were in .part slaves, in part free foreigners, he alike 
'treated as his slaves by conquest. Then was the dream dl 
the daughter of Polycrates fulfilled; for Polycrates, as he 
hung upon the cross, and rain fell on him, was washed by 
Jupiter ; and he was anointed by the sun, when his own 
moisture overspread his body. And so the vastigood fortune 
of Polycrates cam® at last to the end which Amasis the 
Egyptian king had prophesied in days gone by. 

126. It was not long before retribution for the murder of 
Polycrates overtook Oroetes. After the death of Carhhyses, 
and during all the time that the Magus sat upon the throne, 
Oroetes remained in Sardis, and brought no help to the Per- 
sians, whom the Medes had robbed of the sovereignty. On 
the contrary, amid the troubles of this season,* he slew Mitro- " 


* Gelo, Hiero, and Thrasybulas, 
three brothers, who successirely rnlod 
over Syracuse from B.c. 485 to Bx. 
460. (Vide infra, vii. 163, et seqq ) 
For the magmfioenoe of Hiero, see 
Pindar. Pyth. i.-iii. 

® It is conjectured that he waft dayed 
aliTe. (Weaselmg, Bahr, Larcber, ad 
loc ) I should be inclined to suspect 
Bome more horrible and nnosual mode 
of death, such as that montioned hj 
Plutarch in hit Life of Ariazcrxes, 
under the name of ftud ot- 

Bcribed by him at great length (§ 16). 

fl The troubleaof this aeasonu ’'form 
the main Bab}eot.jcatter of Be- 
histun Inscription, They ma^ be 

VOL. IL 


summed up as follows * — 

1. A revolt in Snsiana, under 
Atrines, son of Opadarmes, which was 
put down easily. 

2 . A revolt of Babylonia, under a 
pretender alaiming to be the son of the 
laat king, Lahymitna^KabuTkit), which 
was of the most sorioas character, re- 
quiring the presonco of Darinahimself 
to quell It. Two great battles were 
fought between the king^fe forces and 

insurgents, in both of which Danus 
was victorious, Babylon then sub- 
mitted, without standing a siege, 

3 A combined revolt of the three 
most important provinces of Assyrio, 
Media, and Armenia. A descendant, 

2 L 
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bates, the satrap of Dascyleium, who cast thiyaeproach 
upon him in the matter of Polycrates ; and 8^®® Mitro- 

bates’s son, Cranaspes, — both men of bigbirepute among the 
Persians. He was likewise guilty of many other acts of inso- 
lence : among the rest, of the following : — There was a courier 
sent to him by Darius whose message was not to his mind — 
Oroetes had him waylaid and murdered on his road back to 
the king ; the man and his horse both disappeared, and no 
traces were left of either. * 

127. Darius therefore was no sooner settled upon the throne 
than he longed to take vengeance upon Orcetes for all his mis- 
doings, and especially for the murder of Mitrobates and his 
son. To send an armed force openly against him, however, 
he did not think advisable, as the whole kingdom was still un- 
settled, and he too was but lately come to the throne, while 
Oroetes, as he understood, had a great power. In truth a 
thousand Persians attended on him as a body-guard, and he 
held the satrapies of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia.’ Darius 
therefore proceeded by artifice. He called together a meeting 
of all the chief of the Persians, and thus addressed them : — 


real or supposed, of the ancient line of 
Median km^a (“Xathritcs, of tho race 
of Cyaxares ”) -vras placed upon tho 
throne. Six actions were fought be- 
tween the rebels and tho king’s gene- 
rals, of whom llydarnes was one; 
and at last Darius took the field in 
person. Xathrites was then defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death at 
Agbataiia. This le the Median revolt 
of Ilerodotus (i 130). 

4. An unimportant revolt in Sa. 
gartia. 

5. A rebellion in the eastern pro- 
vinces Parthia, Hyrcania, and Mar- 
giana, a district of Bactna, which was 
suppressed by Hystaspes, ttie father of 
DanuB, aided by Dadarses, satrap of 
Bactna. 

6 An insurrection in Persia, whore 
another pretender came forward to 
peiBunate Smerdis, and assumed the 
title of kmg of Persia. 


7 A rebellion m Araehoaia, fomented 
by this Pseudo-Smerdis. 

8 A second revolt of Babylon, pro- 
bably tho one which Herodotus in- 
tended to dosenhe, which was put 
do>vn by one of Darius’s generals, 
named Intaphres. 

9. A rebellion of the Saose or Scy- 
thians. 

These troubles appear to have occu- 
pied the first BIX years of the loign of 
Darius. It is impossible to say at 
wlmrt point of time within this period 
the proceedings against Orcetes took 
place. They certainly preceded the 
second revolt of Babylon, but perhaps 
not by more than a year or two. 

^ The first, second, and third satra- 
pies of our author (supra, ch 90) , being 
the whole of Asia Minor except Cilicio. 
But it may be questioned whether the 
satrapial system was yet introduced. 
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" Who aiteong yon, OjPersians, will undertake to aocompliBh 
me a matter by skill without force or tumult ? Force is mis- 
placed where thft. ■v^Mrk. wants skilful management. Who, 
then, will undertake 4o bring me Oroetes alive, or else to kiU 
him ? He never did the Persians any good in his life, and he 
has wrought us abundant injury. Two of our number, Mitro- 
bates and his son, he has slain ; and when messengers go to 
recall him, even though they have their mandate from me, 
with an insolAice which is not to be endured, he puts them to 
death.® We must kill this man, therefore, before ho does the 
Persians any greater hurt.” 

128. Thus spoke Darius ; and straightway thirty of those 
present came forward and offered themselves for the work. As 
they strove together, Darius interfered, and bade them have 
recourse to the lot. Accordingly lots were cast, and the task 
fell to Bagseus, son of Artontes. Then Bagseus caused many 
letters to bo written on divers matters, and sealed them all 
with tl.^ king’s signet ; after which he took the letters with 
him, and departed for Sardis. On his arrival he was shown 
into the presence of Oroetes, when he uncovered the letters one 
by one, and giving them to the king’s secretary — every satrap 
has with him a king’s secretary* — commanded him to read 
their contents. Herein his design was to try the fidelity of 
the body-guard, and to see if they would be likely to fall away 
from Oroetes. When therefore he saw that they showed the 
letters all due respect, and even more higldy reverenced their 
content.s, he gave the secretary a paper in which was written, 
“ Persians, king Darius forbids you to guard Oroetes.” The 


® Tuiklflli pachafl and Persian go- 
vornorh have oltcn had recourse to 
similar stratagems. Cliardm Bayfi(tom. 
in. p 310) “II y a cies exemples do 
gouvernoLirH qui out ou retard© on 
cmpeche do cos executions. lU avoi- 
ent eu avis qu’on avoit resolu do Ics 
perdi'G do cetto mam^rc, et ils avoient 
mis dcs gens en enihiiscado pour cnlever 
le courier, ou pour lui prendre i’ordre 


du Roi, on 1© volani.** Ali Pacha is 
said to have done this repeatefty. 

® In modern Persia tho court at- 
taches thres officers to every governor 
of a pitivmce, one of ■whom is even, 
now called secretary. His business 
is to keep tho king informed of all that 
passes at tho court of tho governor. 
(See Chardin, tom. iii. p. 302.) 
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soldiers at these words laid aside their ^ears. So Bageeus, 
finding that they obeyed this mandate, took courage, and gave 
into the secretary’s hands the last letter, wherein it was writ- 
ten, “ King Darius commands the Persians who are in Sardis 
to kill Oroetes.” Then the guards drew their swords and slew 
him upon the spot. Thus did retribution for the murder of 
Polycrates the Samian overtake Oroetes the Persian. 

129. Soon after the treasures of Oroetes had been conveyed 
to Sardis, it happened that king Darius, as hef leaped from 
his horse during the chase, sprained his foot. The sprain was 
one of no common severity, for the ancle-bone was forced quite 
out of the socket. Now Darius already had at his court cer- 
tain Egyptians whom he reckoned the best-skilled physicians 
in aU the world ; ^ to their aid, therefore, he had recourse ; but 
they twisted the foot so clumsily, and used such violence, that 
they only made the mischief greater. For seven days and 
seven nights the king lay without sleep, so grievous was the 
pain he suffered. On the eighth day of his indisposition, one 
who had heard before leaving Sardis of the skill of Domocedes 
the Crotoniat, told Darius, who commanded that he should be 
brought with all speed into his presence. When, therefore, 
they had found him among the slaves of Oroetes, quite uncared 
for by any one, they brought him just as he was, clanking his 
fetters, and all clothed in rags, before the king. 

130. As soon as he was entered into the presence, Darius 
asked him if he knew medicine — to which he answered “No,” 
for he feared that if he made himself known he would lose all 
chance of ever again beholding Greece. Darius, however, per- 
ceiving that he dealt deceitfully, and really understood the art, 
bade those who had brought him to the presence, go fetch the 

In the East the disgraco of a ported by Josephus (Antiq xii. 1), 
j^overnor, or other great man, has that transgressoia were to be crucified, 
always involved the forfeiture of his and their goods forfeited to tho king 
property to the crown. Chardin says (ras ovcias avrwv tlvai ^atriKiKtls ) ; com- 
“ Tonte disgrace en Perse emporte in- pare also Antiq xii ch. 4. 
failliblement avec soi la confiscation j On the celebrity of the Egyptians 
des biens” (tom. in. p. 310). So as physicians gee Book u. ch. 84, note, ^ 
we find m the decrees of Cyrus, re- - and supra, ch. i. note 
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ecourgee and the pricking-irons.® Upon this Demoeedes mode 
confession, but at the same time said, that he had no thorough 
knowledge of medicine — he had but lived some time with a 
physician, and in this way had gained a slight smattering of 
the art. However, Darius put himself under his care, and 
Demoeedes, by using the remedies customary among the 
Greeks, and exchanging the violent treatment of the Egyptians 
for milder ineans, first enabled him to get some sleep, and 
then in a very little time restored him altogether, after he had 
quite lost the hope of ever having the use of his foot. Here- 
upon the king presented Demoeedes with two sets of fetters 
wrought in gold ; so Demoeedes asked if he meant to double 
his sufferings because he had brought him back to health? 
Darius was pleased at the speech, and bade the eunuchs take 
Demoeedes to see his wives, which they did accordingly, tell- 
ing them all that this was the man who had saved the king’s 
life. Then each of the wives dipped with a saucer into the 
chest of gold, and gave so bountifully to Demoeedes, that 
a slave named Sciton, who followed him, and picked up the 
staters ® which fell from the saucers, gathered together a great 
heap of gold. 

131. This Demoeedes left his country and became attached 
to Polycrates in the following way : — His father, who dwelt at 
Crotona, was a man of a savage temper, and treated him cruelly. 
When, therefore, he could no longer bear such constant ill- 
usage, Demoeedes left his home, and sailed away to Egina. 
There he set up in business, and succeeded the first year in 
surpassing all the best-skilled physicians of the place, not- 


* PerbapR the hJindtng irons, the 
irfpAvai ffiSr)pai of PrucopniB (l)e Bell. 
Peis. 1 7> § C). In ancient, as in 
modern times, putting out the eyes 
has been a Persian punishment. (Cf. 
Xen. Anab, i. ix 13 ) 

* By staters we most here under- 
Btand Danes, the earUesb gold-coin of 
Persia. Herodotus in another place 
calls them Dane staters (vii. 28). 
These were of very nearly the same 


value as the staters principally cur- 
rent m Greece. The stator of Cyzicus 
weighed, probably, about 140 grains , 
that of Athens I32i , that of Lampsa- 
CU 0 129, tliat of Phocroa 127. The 
Dane IS found, from the specimens 
which remain, to weigh 128^ grams 
(Soo Hussey’s Ancient Weights and 
Measures, ch. vii j and vide infra, 
vii. 28.) 
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withstanding that he was without instruments, and had with 
him none of the appliances needful for the practice of his art. 
In the second year the state of Egina hired his services at the 
price of a talent ; in the third the Athenians engaged him at 
a hundred min® ; and in the fourth Polycrates at two talents.^ 
So he went to Samos, and there took up his abode. It was in 
no small measure from his success that the Crotoniats came to 
be reckoned such good physicians ; for about this period the 
physicians of Crotona had the name of being ‘the best, and 
those of Gyrene the second best, in all Greece. The Argives, 
about the same time, were thought to be the first musicians in 
Greece. 

132. After Democedes had cured Darius at Susa, he dwelt 
there in a large house, and feasted daily at the king’s table, 
nor did he lack anything that his heart desired, excepting 
liberty to return to his country. By interceding for them with 
Darius, he saved the lives of the Egyptian physicians who had 
had the care of the king before he came, when they were about 
to be impaled because they had been surpassed by a Greek ; 
and further, he succeeded in rescuing an Elean soothsayer,® 
who had followed the fortunes of Polycrates, and was lying in 
utter neglect among his slaves. In short, there was no one 
who stood so high as Democedes in the favour of the king. 

133. Moreover, within a little while it happened that Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who was married to Darius, had a boil 


^ Herodotus, where he mentions no 
standard, must Ue regarded as intend- 
ing the Attic, ^thich was m general 
use throughout Greece in his o-wn day 
The salary of DomoeSdes will therefoio 
he —1st year, 60 mincp, oi 243?. 15s ; 
2nd year, 100 mince, or 406?. 6s. ; 3rd 
year, 120 mince, or 487?. 10«. Valo- 
konaer thinks that neither Athens nor 
Egina could have affoided such large 
sums (note ad loc.). But it must bo 
remembered that Athens was at this 
time under the tyranny of Pisistratus. 
Perhaps, however, the dobcendants of 
Democedes, from wliom Herodotus, it 


IS likely, received the tale, magnified 
the amount, to enhance the glory of 
Ihoir ancestor. The employment of 
state physicians in Greece is noticed 
by Xenophon (Mem iv. ii. § 5) and 
Plato (Gorg. pp. 21.24: Leff. iv. p. 
193). 

^ Elis about this time appears to 
have furnished soothsayers to all 
Greece. The Phocians (viii. 36) hod 
an Elean soothsayer, named Telhas. 
And at Plateoa the soothaayera on both 
Bidos were of the same nation (ix. 33 
and 37). The gift was hereditary m 
certain families (vide infra, ix. S3). 
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form upon her breast, -which, after it burst, began to spread ■ 
and increase. Now so long as the sore was of no great size, 
she hid it through shame, and made no mention of it to any 
one : but when it became worse, she sent at last for Demo- 
cedes, and showed it to him. Democedea said that he would 
make her well, but she must first promise him with an oath 
that if he cured her she would grant him whatever request he 
might prefer ; assuring her at the same time that it should be 
nothing whicJi she could blush to hear. 

134. On these terms Demoeedes applied his art, and soon 
cured the abscess ; and Atossa, when she had heard his request, 
spake thus one night to Darius : — 

“ It seemeth to me strange, my lord, that, with the mighty 
power which is thine, thou sittest idle, and neither makest any 
conquest, nor advancest the power of the Persians. Methinks 
that one who is so young, and so richly endowed with wealth, 
should perform some noble achievement to prove to the Persians 
that it is a man who governs them. Another reason, too, 
should urge thee to attempt some enterprise. Not only does 
it befit thee to show the Persians that a man rules them, but 
for thy own peace thou shouldest waste their strength in wars, 
lest idleness breed revolt against thy authority. Now, too, 
whilst thou art still young, thou mayest well accomplish some 
exploit; for as the body grows iu strength, the mind too ripens, 
and as the body ages, the mind’s powers decay, till at last it 
becomes dulled to everything.” 

So spake Atossa, as Demoeedes had instructed her. Darius 
answered : — “ Dear lady, thou hast uttered the very thoughts 
that occupy my brain. I am minded to construct a bridge 
which shall join our continent with the other, and so carry 
war into Scythia. Yet a brief space and all will be accom- 
plished as tbou desirest.” 

But Atossa rejoined : — “Look now, this war with Scythia 
were best reserved awhile — for the Scythians may be conquered 
at any time. Prithee, lead me thy host first into Greece. I 
long to be served by some of those Lacedaemonian maids of 
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vhom I have heard so much. I vant aJso ArgiTO, and Athe- 
nian, and Corinthian women.® There is now at the court 
a roam who can tell thee better than any one else in the whole 
world whatever thou wouldst know concerning Greece, and 
who might serve thee right well as ^ mean him who 

performed the cure on thy foot.’*- 

“Dear lady,” Darius answered, “ since it is thy wish that 
we try first the valour of the Greeks, it were best, methinks, 
before marching against them, to send some Persians to spy 
out the land ; they may go in company with the man thou 
mentionest, and when they have seen and learnt all, they can 
bring us back a full report. Then, having a more perfect 
knowledge of them, I will begin the war.” 

135. Darius, having so spoke, put no long distance between 
the word and the deed, but as soon as day broke he summoned 
to his presence fifteen Persians of note, and bade them take 
Democedes for their guide, and explore the sea-coasts of 
Greece. Above all, they were to be sure to bring Democedes 
back with them, and not suffer him to run away and escape. 
After he had given these orders, Darius sent for DemoeSdes, 
and besought him to serve as guide to the Persians, and when 
he had shown them the whole of Greece to come back to 
Persia. He should take, he said, all the valuables he pos- 
sessed as presents to his father and his brothers, and he should 
receive on his return a far more abundant store. Moreover, 
the king added, he would give him, as his contribution towards 
the presents, a merchant-ship laden with all manner of 
precious things, which should accompany him on his voyage. 
Now I do not believe that Darius, when he made these 
promises, had any guile in his heart : Democedes, however, 

* It has been remarked (Mare's Lit. ascribed to Dorms ) The contradiction 
of Greece, vol. iv p 406) that this is certainly glaring, and no doubt the 
anecdote is at variance vrith others in anecdotes came from different sources. 
EerodotQB, which represent the Per- That in the text is in all probability 
Bians as profoundly ignorant of the derived from the descendants of De- 
leadmg Greek states at a date long moc^des at Crotona, and thus has 
subsequent to the present. (See below, some claim to attention. (See, how- 
V. 73, and especially v. 105, where ever, note * on oh, 138 ) 
utter ignorance of the Athenians is 
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who suspected that the king spoke to try him, took oaxe not to 
snatch at the offers with any haste; but said, “he would 
leave his own goods behind to enjoy upon his return — the 
merchant-ship which the king proposed to grant him to carry 
gifts to his brothers, that he would accept at the king’s 
hands.” So when Darius had laid his orders upon DemocSdes, 
he sent him and the Persians away to the coast. 

136. The men went down to Phoenicia, to Sidon, the Phceni- 
cian town, where straightway they fitted out two triremes and 
a trading-vessel,^ which they loaded with all manner of 
precious merchandise ; and, everything being now ready, they 
set sail for Greece. When they had made the land, they kept 
along the shore and examined it, taking notes of aU that they 
saw ; ® and in this way they explored the greater portion of the 
country, and aU the most famous regions, until at last they 
reached Tarentum in Italy. There Aristophihdes, king of the 
Tarentines,® out of kindness to Demooedes, took the rudders 
off the Median ships, and detained their crews as spies. 
Meanwhile Democedes escaped to Crotona, his native city,“ 


^ Literallj, a rcwind-built Teesel ” 
The word ‘7'ouA<^J (toCAoj) iB clearly 
of Semitic ongln, and connects with 
the Hebrew “volvo," and 
** orbis, sphasra ” All manner of round 
objects are named fioni this root : as, 
“ a skull " (comp, Golgotha) j 
n^ap“a scroll,” jv^i " * mirror;** 
" dung ” (of horsos) ; “ a onp» 

a lx)wl.” This last word seems to be 
the original of the Greek T-aCXoj, which 
18 used for a bowl or bucket (infra, 
vi 119), as well as for a ronnd.buili 
yessel. It may be remarked that the 
Greek writers use 7ai;Aos specially, if 
not solely, for a Phoenician merchant- 
ship, See below, viii 97, 7«i»Ao6i 
^oti'tKTiiovs And Callimachus, 
Kirjrp6di ^ iS 6 y t 6 s KaT'fiyayty 

iyddSf yavXos. Epicharmus (ap Atheu 
Deip vii. p 320, C ), yav\o7ffttf iv 
toiviKiKoii And the Scholiast 
(ad Aribtoph, Av. b72>),yav\os,^ o ly i- 


KiKdy Also Hosychius, yavKoi, 
iroifi€yiKit roV yaKaKTos irfykia, Kal tA 
^oiytKo. ( 1 ^oiviKiKh ) TrAora, (Seo 
Bochart’s Phulcg, ii xi ) 

* Larcher renders “ils lov&rent 1© 
plan,** and Lange “ zeichnoten sieauf.” 
But 4iro7p(£(|)ei»' never bears this mean- 
ing in Greek , it is always “ to tako 
notes ** or “ register ” (See ii 145, 
T. 29, Til 100, and compare Scott and 
Liddoll lu TOO.) The map exhibited 
by Anstagoras at Athens (infm, y. 49) 
appears to have been the earliest of 
which Herodotos bad any knowledge. 

* Aristophilides is king (jScuriActs) , 
not tyrant (ritpavvos^i oi Tarentum. 
As Tarentum was founded from Sparta 
(Bphor Frag 53 , Antioch. Prag 14) , 
it IB probable that it had constitutional 
kings from the hrst. 

** Ciotona (the modem town of Oro- 
tonCy a bishop's see, and a place of 
some trade) was distant about 150 
miles along shore from Tarentum 
{Taranto) . 
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whereupon Aiistophilides released the Persians from prison, 
and gave their rudders back to them. 

137. The Persians now quitted Tarentum, and sailed to 
Crotona in pursuit of Democedes ; they found him in the 
market-place, where they straightway laid violent hands on 
him. Some of the Crotoniats, who greatly feared the power 
of the Persians, were willing to give him up ; but others 
resisted, held Democedes fast, and even struck the Persians 
with their walking-sticks. They, on their part^’ kept crying 
out, “ Men of Crotona, beware what you do. It is the king’s 
runaway slave that you are rescuing. Think you Darius will 
tamely submit to such an insult ? Think you, that if you 
carry off the man from us, it will hereafter go well with you ? 
Will you not rather be the first persons on whom we shall 
make war ? Will not your city be the first we shall seek to 
lead away captive ? ” Thus they spake ; but the Crotoniats 
did not heed thorn, they rescued Democedes,^ and seized 
also the trading-ship which the Persians had brought with 
them from Phoenicia. Thus robbed, and bereft of their guide, 
the Persians gave up all hope of exploring the rest of Greece, 
and set sail for Asia. As they were departing, Demoefides 
sent to them, and begged they would inform Darius that the 
daughter of Milo was affianced to him as his bride. For the 
name of Milo the wrestler was in high repute with the king.* 
My belief is, that Democedes hastened his marriage by the 
payment of a large sum of money for the purpose of showing 
Darius that he was a man of mark in his own country. 

The reality of tine reaouo receives nitoly asisigns this story to TimsDus 
a certain decree of confirmation from (note ad loc ), 

a story told by Athenmus (Deipn xii. * Milo is said to have cairied ofE the 
p 622, A ) It was a custom at Cro- prize for wrestling, six times at the 
tont^ ho says, for the attendant of the Olympic, and seven times at the Py- 
chief magistrate to wear, on the 7th of thiao, games (Pans vi. xiv. 2, Aul. 
each month, a Persian garment — the Gell N, Att. xv. 16). On. Ins great 
tiadition being that this was done to strength, see Athensens, x p 412, E; 
commemorate the rescue of Democedes, and compare Schol ad Thooont iv 6. 
because the Crotoniats at that time Mr. Grot© remarks with justice that 
stripped hiB dress oft the Persian who ** gigantic muscular force ” would be 
laid hands upon their fellow citizens, appreciated in Persia much more than 
and, to mark their contempt, put it intellectnal ability (iv. p. 327). 
on this officer. Dean Blakosley inaccu^ 
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138. The Persians •weighed anchor and left Crotona, but, 
being wrecked on the coast of lapygia,® were made slaves 
by the inhabitants. From this condition they were rescued 
by Gillus,® a banished Tarentine, who ransomed them at his 
own cost, and took them back to Darius. Darius offered to 
repay this service by granting Gillus whatever boon he chose 
to ask ; whereupon Gillus told the king of his misfortune, and 
begged to be restored to his country. Fearing, however, that 
he might brlhg trouble on Greece if a vast armament were 
sent to Italy on his account, he added that it would content 
him if the Cnidians undertook to obtain his recall. Now the 
Cnidiana were close friends of the Tarentines,^ which made 
him think there was no likelier means of procuring his return. 
Darius promised, and performed his part ; for ho sent a 
messenger to Cnidus, and commanded the Cnidians to restore 
Gillus. The Cnidians did as he wished, but found themselves 
unable to persuade the Tarentines, and were too weak to 
attempt force. Such then was the course which this matter 
took. These were the first Persians who ever came from Asia 
to Greece ; ® and they were sent to spy out the land for the 
reason which I have before mentioned. 

139. After this, king Darius besieged and took Samos, 


" Thu lapygian promontory (Capo d% 
Leuca) ttas always difficult to doable. 
(See Plutarch vit Ptrrh. § 15) 

^ Wan fine the Gillus, raloi of Cro- 
tona, who laiisomud Pythagoras from 
Cambvses, according to ApuloiuH? 
(Florid. iJ 15, p. 59). WeBBelmg 
thmks BO (note ad loc ) 

* I lieir oofiirat)!! Dorian origin may 
in some degiee account for this. 

® Compare the conclusion of ch 56. 
In the 01111(1 of IIorodoLas this yoyage 
IS of the greatest importance It is 
the first stop towards the invasion of 
Greece, and bo a chief link m the 
chain of his History. Whether 
DanuB attached much importance to 
it IB a different matter. We must 
bear in mind that the details have 
eridently oome from the descendante 
of Demoefides, with whom Hcrodotua 


would have been brought into contact 
m Magna Gnocia The whole colour- 
ing of the thoroforo, would be 

what Deniocedes, plainly a vain- 
glorious man (ch. 137), chose to make 
it. 1 attach loss credit to the details 
than Mr Groto, who accepts not only 
the incidents, but much of the colour- 
ing (vol iv pp. 317-351) Dahlmann^s 
romaiks appear to me very sensible; 
“That after the conclusion of the 
Babylonian rebellion,” he says, “Da- 
rius ehould have marched, not against 
Greece, but against Scythia, shows 
perhaps that we must not estimate 
the influence of the physician too 
highly. Evn^xjbodif wishes to be thought 
to have had a share in the political 
susnts of hi8 day. (Life of Herod, 
vn. § 4, end.) 
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which was the first city, Greek or Barbarian, that be con- 
quered. The cause of his making wax upon Samos was the 
fol^wing: — At the time when Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
marched against Egypt, vast numbers of Greeks flocked 
thither ; some, as might have been looked for, to push their 
trade ; others, to serve in his army ; others again, merely to 
see the land : among these last was Syloson, son of ^Eaces, 
and brother of Polycrates, at that time an exile from Samos.® 
This Syloson, during his stay in Egypt, met wfth a singular 
piece of good fortune. He happened one day to put on a 
scarlet cloak, and thus attired to go into the market-place at 
Memphis, when Darius, who was one of Cambyses’ body- 
guard, and not at that time a man of any account,^ saw him, 
and taking a strong liking to the dress, went up and offered to 
purchase it. Syloson perceived how anxious he was, and by a 
lucky inspiration answered : “ There is no price at which I 
would sell my cloak ; but 1 will give it thee for nothing, if it 
must needs be thine.” Darius thanked him, and accepted the 
garment. 

140. Poor Syloson felt at the time that he had fooled away 
his cloak in a very simple manner ; but afterwards, when in 
the course of years Cambyses died, and the seven Persians 
rose in revolt against the Magus, and Darius was the man 
chosen out of the seven to have the kingdom, Syloson learnt 
that the person to whom the crown had come was the very 

* Vide supra, ch 39. stones of Phanes, DemocedeB, &c.) 

^ This could not be true, yet it is a and which exactly pleaned the fancy 
necessary feature in the story, which of the IlalicaruaaBian. Both from the 
supposes SyloBon to have had no in. Behirtun Inscription and from the 
teroBted motive in mahing Danua the previouB narrative of Herodotus 
present. Daiius, the Achtemcnian, of (supra, oh 70), it may be gathered 
the blood royal, failing the issue of that Darius was nevei in Egypt at all, 
Cyrus tho Great, heir-presumptive (as but remained at home when Cambyses 
is likely) to the throne, could not bo a made his expedition. Syloson was a 
mere guardsman in the service of refugee at his court, as Demaratus 
Cambyses, or a personage of small was afterwards (vii. 3) ; and obtamed 
account The whole story of tho cloak his request, because Darius was glad 
18 snspioiouB it seems to be one of of so good an opportunity of destroy- 
those amusing pieces of provincial mg the quasi-independenoe of Samos, 
psBip which were current among the which had long been galLng to the 
lively Greeks (oompare the dramatic Persians (supra, oh. 120). 
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man who had coveted his cloak in Egypt, and to whom he had 
freely given it. So he made his way to Susa, and seating 
himself at the portal of the royal palace, gave out that he 
was a benefactor of the king.* Then the doorkeeper went and 
told Darius. Amazed at what he heard, the king said thus 
■within himself : — “ What Greek can have been my benefactor, 
or to which of them do I owe anything, so lately as I have got 
the kingdom ? Scarcely a man of them all has been here, 
not more thaif one or two certainly, since I came to the throne. 
Nor do I remember that I am in the debt of any Greek. 
However, bring him in, and let me hear what he means by his 
boast.” So the doorkeeper ushered Syloson into the presence, 
and the interpreters asked him who he was, and what he had 
done that he should call himself a benefactor of the king. 
Then Syloson told the whole story of the cloak, and said that 
it was he who had made Darius the present. Hereupon 
Darius exclaimed, “ Oh ! thou most generous of men, art 
thou indeed he who, when I had no power at all, gavest me 
something, albeit little ? Truly the favour is as great as a 
very grand present would be nowadays. I will therefore give 
thee in return gold and silver without stint, that thou mayest 
never repent of having rendered a service to Darius, son of 
Hystaspes.” “ Give me not, 0 king,” replied Syloson, 
“ either silver or gold ; but recover me Samos, my native land, 
and let that be thy gift to me. It belongs now to a slave of 
ours, who, when Oroetes put my brother Polycrates to death, 
became its master. Give me Samos, I beg ; but give it un- 
harmed, with no bloodshed — no leading into captivity.” 

141. When he heard this, Darius sent off an army, imder 
Otanes, one of the seven, -with orders to accomplish all that 
Syloson had desired. And Otanes went down to the coast and 
made ready to cross over. 

142. The government of Samos was held at this time by 


® The kinf^’s benefactors (Orosa^ffcp) archiwoa (vide mfra, viii. 86). Syloson 

were a body of persons whose names makes a claim to be pat on this list, 

were formally onregistered in the royal 
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MaBandriiis, son of Mseandrius,® whom Polycrafes had ap- 
pointed as his deputy. This person conceiTed the wish to act 
like the justest of men, but it was not allowed him to do so. 
On receiving tidings of the death of Polycrates, he forthwith 
raised an altar to Jove the Protector of Freedom, and assigned 
it the piece of ground which may still be seen in the suburb. 
This done, he assembled all the citizens, and spoke to them as 
follows : 

“ Ye know, friends, that the sceptre of PolyA-ates, and aU 
his power, has passed into my hands, and if I choose I may 
rule over you. But what I condemn in another I will, if I 
may, avoid myself. I never approved the ambition of Poly- 
crates to lord it over men as good as himself, nor looked with 
favour on any of those who have done the like. Now, there- 
fore, since he has fulfilled his destiny, I lay down my office, 
and proclaim equal rights. All that I claim in return is six 
talents from the treasures of Polycrates, and the priesthood 
of Jove the Protector of Freedom, for myself and my descend- 
ants for ever. Allow me this, as the man by whom his 
temple has been built, and by whom ye yourselves are now 
restored to liberty.” As soon as M»andrius had ended, one of 
the Samians rose up and said, “ As if thou wert fit to rule us, 
base-bom and rascal as thou art ! Think rather of account- 
ing for the monies which thou hast fingered.” 

143. The man who thus spoke was a certain Telesarchus, 
one of the leading citizens. Mseandrius, therefore, feeling 
sure that if he laid down the sovereign power some one else 
would become tyrant in his room, gave up the thought of 
relinquishing it. Withdrawing to the citadel, he sent for the 
chief men one by one, under pretence of showing them his 
accounts, and as fast as they came arrested them and put 
them in irons. So these men were bound; and Masandrius 
within a short time fell sick : whereupon Lycaretus,*' one of 

• Vide supra, ch. 123. humble origin. 

Mreandrms had been the secretary For the ultimate fate of Lyca- 

(ypaiMnarnTT^s) of Polv crates {supra, retus, see below, Book v. ch. 27. 
ch. 123), which wouid indicate a 
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Ms brothers, thinking that he was going to die, and wishing to 
make his own accession to the throne the easier, slew all the 
prisoners. It seemed that the Samians did not choose to he a 
free people. 

144. When the Persians whose business it was to restore 
Syloson reached Samos, not a man was found to lift up his 
hand against them. Meeandrius and his partisans expressed 
themselves willing to quit the island upon certain terms, and 
these terms \^re agreed to by Otanes. After the treaty was 
made, the most distinguished of the Persians had their 
thrones' brought, and seated themselves over against the 
citadel. 

145. Now the king Maandrius had a light-headed brother — 
Charilaiis by name— whom for some offence or other he had 
shut up in prison : this man heard what was going on, and 
peering through his bars, saw the Persians sitting peacefully 
upon their seats, whereupon he exclaimed aloud, and said he 
must speak with Meeandrius. When this was reported to him, 
M®andi'ius gave orders that CharilauB should be released 
from prison and brought into his presence. No sooner did he 
arrive than he began reviling and abusing his brother, and 
strove to persuade him to attack the Persians. “ Thou 
meanest-spirited of men,” he said, “ thou canst keep me, thy 
brother, chained in a dungeon, notwithstanding that I have 
done nothing worthy of bonds ; but when the Persians come 
and drive thee forth a houseless wanderer from thy native 
land, thou lookest on, and hast not the heart to seek revenge, 
though they might so easily be subdued. If thou, however, 
art afraid, lend me thy soldiers, and I will make them 
pay dearly for their coming here. I engage too to send thee 
first safe out of the island.” 

146. So spake Charilaus, and Maeandrius gave consent ; not 

^ For a representation of the Persian (vii 211, ad fin ) and Salamie (t-iii. 90). 
throne, see note on Book vii ch 15 So Sennacherib \h roproeented m the 

Danns ih mentioned as sitting upon a Assyrian sculptures (Tjayard’s 
throne at the siege of Babylon (infra, veh and Babylon, p. 150 ) 
ch. 155), and Zerxes at Thermopylae 
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(I believe) that he was so void of sense as to imaging that hiff 
own foresee could overcome those of the king, but because he 
was jealous of Syloson, and did not wish him to get so quietly 
an unharmed city. He desired, therefore, to rouse the allger 
of the Persians against Samos, that so he might deliver it up 
to Syloson with its power at the lowest possible ebb ; for he 
knew well that if the Persians met with a disaster they would 
be furious against the Samians, while he himself felt secure of 
a retreat at any time that he liked, since he had a secret, 
passage imderground® leading from the citadel to the sea. 
Mceandrius accordingly took ship and safled away from 
Samos; and Charilaiis, having armed all the mercenaries, 
threw open the gates, and fell upon the Persians, who looked 
for nothing of the kind, since they supposed that the whole 
matter had been arranged by treaty. At the £rBt onslaught, 
therefore, all the Persians of most note, men who were in the 
hibit of using litters,® were slain by the mercenaries; the rest 
of the army, however, came to the rescue, defeated the mer- 
cenaries, and drove them back into the citadel. 

147. Then Otanes, the general, when he saw the great 
calamity which bad befallen the Persians, made up his mind 
to forget the orders which Darins had given him, “ not to kill 
or mslave a single Samian, but to deliver up the island 
nnharmed to Syloson,” and gave the word to his army that 
they should slay the Samians, both men and boys, wherever 
they could find them. Upon this some of his troops laid siege 
to the citadel, while others began the massacre, killing all 
they met, some outside, some inside the temples. 


• That the art of tucnellicg Tras 
known at Bamos is evident from what 
is said above (ch. 60), and from the 
remains which have been fonnd in the 
island. (See note ^ on ch. 60.) 

* This seems to me the best explana- 

tion of the expression roby di<ppo 4 >opfvft^~ 
VOV5. The reference is not to the seats 
on which they^ were sitting (which are 
called Qp6votf not but to the 


palanquins in which they were ordl. 
narily carried. (See the Etymolog. 
Magn. and compare Hosychins and 
Buidas ad voc.) Dean Blakesley re- 
gards the ^i<ppo$ as a footstool, and 
understands rovs huppo<f>optvii^vovs as 
those who were attended by footstool- 
bearers {ii<f>po<f>6poi — comp. Athen. 
Deipn. xii. p. 514, A.) ; but this ap- 
pears to be a later sense. 
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248. Mmoiaaa fled from Samos to Laoedamon,* and con- 
TOyed Uiither all the riches which he had brought away from 
the isfaiod, after which he acted as follows. Having placed 
his board aU the gold and silver vessels that he had, and 
hade his servants employ themselves in cleaning them, he 
himself went and entered into conversation with Cleomenes, 
son of Anaxandridas, king of Sparta, and as they talked 
hrooght him along to his house. There Cleomenes, seeing 
the plate, wal filled with wonder and astonishment ; whereon 
the other begged that he would carry home with him any of 
the vessels that he liked. Mteandrius said this two or three 
times; but Cleomenes here displayed surpassing honesty.® 
He refused the gift, and thinking that if Meeandrius made the 
same offers to others he would get the aid he sought, the 
Spartan king went straight to the ephors and told them “ it 
would be best for Sparta that the Samian stranger should be 
sent away from the Peloponnese ; for otherwise he might 
perchance persuade himself or some other Spartan to be 
base.” The ephors took his advice, and let Maeandrius know 
bj a herald that he must leave the citj. 

149. Meanwhile the Persians netted® Samos, and delivered 


* As tbe Satnian exiles a little earlier 
(ch. 45), so Mioandrias now soekb aid 
from Sparta, the only Greek state that 
was thought likely to undertake such 
Hn expedition Croesus bofoie (i O^t), 
and Anstagoraa afterwards (v. 3H), 
followed the same (*our<ie. It was not 
ontil refused by Sparta that even the 
latter applied to Athens. 

® It was rarely that the Spartan 
kings, or indeed thoir other leaders, 
could resist a bribe, Cleomenes him 
self ttlniost yielded (infra, v 61). Leo- 
tychides was bribed (vi. 72). Pausanias 
was coirupted by offers from the Por- 
sianfl (Thucyd. 1 129). Eurybiadeswas 
bribed by Thcmistoclea (infra, vm. 
6) , Plistoanax and Cleandrides by 
Pencles (Thucyd ii. 21, Plufc. PencL 
c 22 ) , Astyoohas by Tissaphernes 
(Thucyd viii 50). Fausanias returned 

VOL IL 


home readily when mnmon^b be- 
cauho he expectedl to secure ins acqinU 
tal by bribery {ib. j. 131) Gyhppus 
was accused of einbuzzlemenfc (Pjut. 
Lyuoudr c. 16) The difficultiea which 
the Lyonrgean regulations threw m 
the way of amas'^ing treasure eeetn to 
have whetted the appetite for gam, 
and to have made the Spartane more 
venal than the other Greets. (Cf 
Arist Pol 11 . 6, pp 57 8, ed Tanoh ) 

* For the description of this prooe a 
see below, Book vi ch 31 Strabo 
(xiv p 916) ascribes the depopulation 
of Samos to the harshness of Sylosun's 
government , and quotes in illa^tra 
tion the proverb, cKijn ^vKoc&vros 
fvpvx»ph‘ Bttt this proverb iB Quito 
compatible with the account of Aero- 
dotus. 

Samos doea not appear to have ^uf- 

2 H 
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it up to Syloson, stripped of all its men. After SOJUB ^Bae, 
however, this same general Otanes was indnced to repeople it 
by a dream which be had, and a loathsome disease that seized 
on him. 

150. After the armament of Otanes had set sail fm: Samos, 
the Babylonians revolted,’ having made every preparation for 
defence. During all the time that the Magus was king, and 
■while the seven 'were conspiring, they had profited by the 
troubles, and had made themselves ready against a siege. 
And it happened somehow or other that no one perceived what 
they were doing. At last when the time came for rebelling 
openly, they did as follows; — having first set apart their 
mothers, each man chose besides out of his whole household 
one woman, whomsoever he pleased ; these alone were allowed 
to live, -while all the rest were brought to one place and 
strangled. The women chosen were kept to make bread for 
the men ; ® while the others were strangled that they might 
not consume the stores. 

151. When tidings reached Darius of what had happened, 
he drew together all liis power, and began the war by march- 
ing straight upon Babylon, and laying siege to the place. The 


ferod very greatly by those transac- 
tions, Sincd in the Ionian revolt, not 
twenty years afterwards, she was able 
to furnish sixty ships (vi. 8}. The 
severities exercised by the Fersians 
are probably exaggerated , 

^ It has been already mcntionod 
that Babylon revolted tivtce from 
Darms, once in the first, and a second 
time in the fourth year of his reign. 
It cannot be determined which of these 
two revolts Herodotus intended to 
describe. Of the former, which was 
quelled by Darius in person, thedotails 
are given in the Behistun Inscription 
(col. 1 par, 16-19, col. ii. par 1). 
The latter is briefly described in oo). 
in. par. 13, 14. Neither of these two 
accounts agrees in any point with the 
narrative of Herodotus. 

Cteaias (Exc Pers. § 22) asserted 
that the details given by Herodotus 


belonged, not to any siege under 
Danus, but to one which took place in 
the reign of Xerxes. Zopyrus, accord- 
ing to him, was governor of Babylon 
at the time, and was killed by the 
rebels. It was Kogabyxus, his son, 
who, to avenge hia father, mutilated 
himself. Traces of this siege of Baby- 
lon by Xeixes, and the seventies con- 
sequent upon it, appear in Herodotus 
(i. 183, end), .dman (Exp. Alex vii. 
17), and Plutarch (Apophthegm, p. 
173, C.). 

® Compare Thucyd. ii. 78. Dean 
Blakesley well remarks on large 
place which bread-making woira oc- 
cupy in the duties of the mapient 
domestic. The " bread-maker had 
not merely to mix and bake the br^d, 
but to grind the flour. (Cf. Exodus 
XI. 5 , Matt. xxiv. 41 ; Horn. Od. xx. 
105-111, &c ) 
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Babylonlima, however, cared not a whit *for his siege.^ 
Mxnmting upon the battlements that crowned their walls, they 
insulted ai^d jeered at Darius and his mighty host. One even 
shouted to them and said, “Why sit ye there, Persians? why 
do ye not go back to your homes ? Till mules foal ye wiU not 
take our city." This was said by a Babylonian who thought 
that a mule would never foal. 

162. Now yhen a year and seven months had passed, 
Darius and his army were quite wearied out, finding that they 
could not anyhow take the city. All stratagems and all arts 
had been used, and yet the king could not prevail — not even 
when he tried the means by which Cyrus made himeelf master 
of the place. -The Babylonians were ever upon the watch, 
and he found no way of conquering them. 

153; At last, in the twentieth month, a marvellous thing 
happened to Zopyrus, son of the Megabyzus who was among 
the seven men that overthrew the Magus. One of his sumpter- 
mules gave birth to a foal.^* Zopyrus, when they told him, 
not thinking that it could be true, went and saw the colt with 
his own eyes ; after which he commanded his servants to tell 
no one what had come to pass, while he himself pondered the 
matter. Calling to mind then the words of the Babylonian at 
the beginning of the siege, “ Till mules foal ye shall not take 
our city ” — he thought, as he reflected on this speech, that 
Babylon might now be taken. For it seemed to him that 
there was a divine providence in the man having used the 
phrase, and then his mule having foaled. 

154. As soon therefore as he felt within himself that Baby- 
lon was fated to be taken, he went to Darius and asked him if 
he set a very high value on its conquest. When he found that 
Darius did indeed value it highly, he considered further with 
himself how he might make the deed his own, and be the man 


• Compare their confidence when 
besieged by Cyrus (supra, i. 190). 

Gtesiaa appears to have denied this 
part of the story altogether (Exc. 


Pers. 1. B. c.). On the possibility of the 
occurrence, see Arist.Hist. An. ▼i.24i; 
Plin. H. N. viii. 44 ; and compare 
Beckmann ad Arist. Ausc. Mirab. c. 70. 
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to take Babjloa. N<^k exploits in Persia are evw 
boiwured, and raise t^ir aathors to greatness. JSe tbor^ore 
reviewed all ways wf llnda^g the city under, but found none 
by which he could hope to prevail, unless he maimed himself 
and then went over to llie enemy. To do this seeming to him 
a light matter, he mutilated himself in a way that was utterly 
without remedy. For he cut off his own nose and ears, and 
then, clipping his hair close and dogging himself with a 
scourge, he came in this plight before Darius. 

155. Wrath stirred within the king at the sight of a man of 
his lofty rank in such a condition ; leaping down from bis 
throne, he exclaimed aloud, and asked Zopyrus who it was 
that had disfigured him, and what he had done to he so 
treated. Zopyrus answered, “There is not a man in the 
world, but thou, 0 king, that could reduce me to such a plight 
— no stranger's hands have wrou^t this work on me, but my 
own only. I maimed myself because I could not endure that 
the Assyrians should laugh at the Persians.” “ Wretched 
man,” said Darius, “thou coverest the foulest deed with the 
fairest possible name, when thou sayest thy maiming is to 
help our siege forward. How will thy disfigurement, thou 
simpleton, induce the enemy to yield one day the sooner? 
Surely thou hadst gone out of thy mind when thou didst 
BO misuse thyself,” “ Had I told thee,” rejoined the other, 
“what I was bent on doing, thou wouldest not have suffered it ; 
as it is, I kept my own counsel, and so accomplished my plans. 
Now, therefore, if there be no failuro on thy part, we shall 
take Babylon. I will desert to the enemy as I am, and when 
I get into their city I will tell them that it is by thee I have 
been thus treated. I think they will believe my words, and 
entrust me with a command of troops. Thou, on thy part, 
must wait till the tenth day after I am entered within the 
town, and then place near to the gates of Semiramis a detach- 
ment of thy army, troops for whose loss thou wilt care little, a 
thousand men. Wait, after that, seven days, and post me 
another detachment, two thousand strong, at the Nineveh 
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gates ; then let tnentj days pass, and'#t the end of that time 
station near the Chaldnan gates a S%dy of four thousand. 
Let neither these nor the former^ he armed with any 
weapons hnt their swords — ^those thoa majsrest leaye them. 
After the twenty days are over, bid tltt'.whole army attack the 
nity on ereiy side, and pat me two oodies of Persians, one 
at the Belian, the other at the Cissian gates' for I expect, 
that, on account of my successes, the Babylonians will entrust 
everything, d^en the keys of their gstes,*^ to me. Then it will 
be for me and my Persians to do the rest.” ^ 

166. Having left these instructions, Zopyrus fled towards 
the gates of the town, often looking back, to give himself the 
air of a deserter. The men upon the towers, whose business 
it was to keep a look-out, observing him, hastened down, and 
setting one of the gates slightly ajar, questioned him who he 
was, and on what errand he had come. He replied that he 
was Zopyrus, and had deserted to them from the Persians. 
Then the doorkeepers, when they heard this, carried him at 
once before the Magistrates. Introduced into the assembly, he 
began to bewail his misfortunes, telling them that Darius had 


Properly “ bolt-drawere,” which 
were very like those now used in the 
East » a fltraiKht piece of wood, with 
npright pins, corresponding with those 
that fall down into the bolt, and which 
are pushed up by this key bo ae to 
enable the bolt to bo drawu back. 
Iron keys were also u^ed at an onxly 
period for smaller fastenings. — [G. W ] 
^ The stratagem of Zopyrus has 
small claims to bo considered an his- 
tone fset. It seems impossible t)iat 
either ZopyruB, who (according to both 
Herodotus and Ctesias) was for many 
years satrap of Babylonia, or Mega- 
byzus his son, who waa one of the six 
great generals of Xerxes’ army (infra, 
vii, S'Z), and afterwards commanded 
the Persians in Egypt (infra, ch. 160), 
could have been the sufferer of such a 
terrible mutilation. For the Orientals 
will not ser^e under a mutilated man 
(ride supra, ch. 73, M*^8ov 


^rip}>s Vliyovy KaXrovrov&ra, o^k 
And the statement of 
Polyaonus (yii. 11, § 8), that the stra* 
tagem was copied from an attempt 
made by a certain Saoan beyond the 
Oxus to dcbti’oy the army of OariuB, 
seems to throw tho whole narrative 
into the region of romance. For “ the 
story told by PolyeenuB is, in its 
minutest featuroH, idoufical with a 
ceitain standard Oriental tale, applied 
in different ages by the Porsinn bards 
and traditionists to Firuz and the 
Hiyathelah, by Abu Bihan to Kan- 
ishka and the Indians, and by the his- 
torians of Cashmecr to their famous 
king, Lalitaditya ” (Sir H. Hawhnson, 
Note to Behist. Inscr. p. xvi.). 

It la ourions to find the Latin writers 
stealing the same talo to adorn their 
own history (Livy, i. 54; Ovid, Fast, 
ii G91, Ac.). 
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maltreated him in the «ay they could see, only because he had 
given 'advice that the siege should be raised, since there 
seemed no hope of takbig the city. “ And now,” he went on 
to say, “my coining to you, Babylonians, will prove the 
greatest gain that yon could possibly receive, while to Darius 
and the Persians it will be the severest loss. Verily he by 
whom I have been so mutilated, shall not escape unpunished. 
And truly all the paths of his counsels are known to me.” 
Thus did Zopyrus speak, 

157. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of such exalted 
rank in so grievous a plight, his nose and ears cut off, his 
body red with marks of scourging and with blood, had no 
suspicion but that he spoke the truth, and was really come to 
be their friend and helper. They were ready, therefore, to 
grant him anything that he asked ; and on his suing for 
a command, they entrusted to him a body of troops, with the 
help of which he proceeded to do as he had arranged with 
Darius, On the tenth day after his flight he led out his 
detachment, and surrounding the thousand men, whom Darius 
according to agreement had sent first, he fell upon them and 
slew them all. Then the Babylonians, seeing that his deeds 
were as brave as his words, were beyond measure pleased, and 
set no bounds to their trust. He waited, however, and when 
the next period agreed on had elapsed, again with a band 
of picked men he sallied forth, and slaughtered the two 
thousand. After this second exploit, his praise was in -all 
mouths. Once more, however, he waited till the interval 
appointed had gone by, and then leading the troops to the 
place where the four thousand were, he put them also to the 
sword. This last victory gave the finishing stroke to his 
power, and made him aU in all with the Babylonians ; accord- 
ingly they committed to him the command of their whole 
army, and put the keys of their city into his hands. 

158. Darius now, still keeping to the plan agreed upon, 
attacked the walls on every side, whereupon Zopyrus played 
out the remainder of his stratagem. While the Babylonians, 
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crowding to the walls, did their best to resist the Peraiaii 
assault, he threw open the Cissian and the Belian gates,® and 
admitted the enemy. Such of the Babylonians as witnessed 
the treachery took refuge in the temple of Jupiter Belus ; the 
rest, who did not see it, kept at their posts, till at last they 
too learnt that they were betrayed. 

159. Thus was Babylon taken for the second time. Darius, 
having become master of the place, destroyed the wall,* and 
tore down aUWhe gates ; for Cyrus had done neither the one 
nor the other when he took Babylon.'* He then chose out near 
three thousand * of the leading citizens, and caused them to be 
crucified, while he allowed the remainder still to inhabit the 
city. Further, wishing to prevent the race of the Babylonians 

^ The situation of the ^atos which we may understand that broaches were 
are mentioned in this and a previous niade» which the inhabitants repaired 
chapter (ch 165) cannot be exactly when they determined upon revolt, 
daterunzi^, owing to the complete ^ Mr. Grote (Hist of Gieece, vo) iv. 
disappearance 0 ° the ancient wall of p. 311) oompares with this the whole 
Babylon, (bee Essay iv. at the end of sale exeontioDB of revolted StrehtzeA 
the volume ) No doubt, however, the sanctioned by Peter the Groat, which 
Behan and the Gissian gates wore to took place at Moscow in the year 169S 
the S E , the former probably deriving Two thousand are said to have been 
its name from tho fact that it led to hung round the walls of the town, and 
differ, the city of Bel-Nimrod. (See otherwise killed, on that oocaaion 
vol 1 Essay x. p 618) The “Niue- The Inscriptions of Banns give no in 
vite gate” would lie to the north dicatiou of his having ever coante- 
That of Semiramis la altogether un. nancod a massacre of the extent here 
certain. mentioned. Such bloody measures 

^ It IS probable that Danes con- accord rather with the temper ot 
tented himself with breaking brooches Xerxes, who, it is evident, treated the 
m tho great wall, instead of uudertak- Babylonians with far greatei severity 
mg the enormous and useless labour than Darius (snpra, i 183, and Arrian, 
of levelling the immense mounds Exp Alex vii 17) That monarch, to 
which begirt Babylon The walls judge by the Behistun Inscription, 
must have been tolerably complete contented himself, on the first occasion 
when Babylon stood a siege against of the revolt of Babylon, with putting 
the forces of Xerxes. Even in the to death tho pretender who headed 
time of Herodotus, so much was left the rebellion (Beb Inaor ool ii. par 
that he could speak of the wall as still 1, § 5), while on the second occasion 
enctreJmg tho city (ir«pi9cci, i X78). he punished with death both the rebel 
Ctesias saw portions of it. (Diod Sic chief and a certain number, which 
II 7 ) See the Essays appended to could not have been very large, of his 
Book 1 Essay viii. § 29, note * principal followers (Boh Insor ooL ui. 

* Berosns, on the contrary, declared par 13, Babyl Tr.) The impaling of 
that the outer walls were entirely de- captives had been piaotised at an 
Btroyed by the orders of Cyrus (ap. earlier date by the Assyrians (Layard's 
Joseph, c Apion i 20) Hero again Nineveh and Babylon, p 366). 
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from becoming extinct, he provided vires for ^m in the room 
*of those vhom (as I explained before) they strangled, to save 
their stores. These he levied from the nations bordering <m 
Babylonia, who vere each required to send so large a number 
to Babylon, that in all there were collected no fever than fifty 
thousand. It is from these women that the Babylonians of our 
times are sprung. 

160. As for Zopyrus, he was considered by Darius to have 
surpassed, in the greatness of his achievements,*’ all other Per- 
sians, whether of former or of later times, except only Cyrus — 
with whom no Persian ever yet thought himself worthy to 
compare. Darius, as the story goes, would often say that 
"he had rather Zopyrus were unmaimed, than be master of 
twenty more Babylons.”® And he honoured Zopyrus greatly ; 
year by year he presented him with all the gifts which are 
held in most esteem among the Persians ; ’ he gave him like- 
wise the government of Babylon for his life, free from tribute ; 
and he also granted him many other favours. Megabyzus, 
who held the command in Egypt against the Athenians and 
their allies,® was a son of this Zopyrus, And Zopyrus, who 
fled from Persia to Athens,* was a son of this Megabyzus. 


* Plutarch tolls of this Zopyrus the 
story which Herodotus relates (ir 
143) of Megabazus, the conqueror of 
Thrace that Darius being asked of 
what he would like to have as many 
as theie were grams id the pome 
granate irhich ho was eatmg^ replied, 
“Zopymses" (Apophthegm, p. 173, 

A) 

^ Ctesias mentioned as the chief of 
these presents a golden hand-mill 
{jxiiXvtv weighing six talents, 

and worth somewhat more than 30002 
Ihis, aocordmg to him, was the most 
honourable gift that a Persian subject 
could receive (Exo. Pers § 22) 

^ Cf. Tbucyd i. 109 ; and Ctesias, 
Kxc Pers. 32, 33 Megabyzus married 
Amytis, daughter of Xerxes, was one 
of the SIX superior geAcrala of the 


Persian army in the Greek campaign, 
drove the Atbenians out of Egypt, and 
put down the Egyptian revolt , re 
volted himself against Artaxerxes foi 
not observing the terms granted to 
Inaras, was reconciled with him, and 
died m Persia at an advanced ago 
* This IS piobably the latest event 
recorded by Herodotus. It is meu* 
tioned by Ctesias almost immediately 
before the death of Artaxerxes, and so 
belongs most hkely to the year b c 
42G or 425. There are, however, no 
means of exactly fixing its date 
Zopyrns led the Athenians against 
Caunus, which ho hoped to be able to 
bring over, but the Cauuians resisted, 
and Zopyrus lost his life in the attempt 
(Ctobtos, Lxe Pers. § 43) 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE WORSHIP OF VENUS URANIA THROUGHOUT THE 
EAST.— [G.W.] 

1. Alilat.— Mylittft or Alitta, from uieled, “to bear children." 2. Had different 
names in different conntrias. 3. A Natnrd.GoddeS8. 4. The Syrian God- 
dess. 5. The Paphian Venae, or Urania, identified with Aetarte and 
Anaitia. 6. Tanat, or Anata. 7. Diana of Ephcsns. 8. The mother and 
child. 9. Alitta and Elissa. 10. Gods of the Kbonds. 11. Mant the 
mother. 12. Jano-Lucina, Diana, and Aetarte. 13. Europa and Cadmoe. 

14. Semiramie the dove. 15. Dcrceto or Atargatis. 16. Athara and Athor. 

17. Inscription at Caervorran, and names of the Syrian Goddess. 18. 
Figaro of Astarte. 19. Baal, Uoloch, and other deities of Syria, 20. 
Arcles, Melicertee, or Horcalos. 21. Bimmon, and other Syrian deities — 
Some introduced into Egypt. 

Some snppoae Alilat to mean simply the “ Goddesses;” but she is 1. 
generally thought to be Venus Urania, and the same whose worship 
Herodotus tells us (i. 131) was borrowed by the Persians from the 
Assyrians and Arabians. In ch. 131, Book i, Herodotus says, “the 
Arabians call Venus Alitta, and the Assyrians call Venus Mjjlitla ; ” 
and this he confirms in ch. 199. Like the Alitta of the Arabs, 
Mi/Utta corresponded to Lucina, who presided over child-birth. 
Both these names are Semitic, and are derived from welod, walada, 

“ to hear children.” (Mulatto is from the past participle of the 
same verb.) Indeed, Sargon (according to M. Oppert, on the 
Khorsahad bull) says, “ Nisroch directs the marriages of men, and 
the Queen of the Gods (Mylitta) presides at their birth : I have 
inscribed on the great northern gates the names of Nisroch and 
Mylitta.” She was the same Deity worshipped in many countries 
under various denominations ; and nowhere perhaps do we see more -2, 
clearly how the same one from some slight variation of attribute or 
office was made into several different Deities, and how many may 
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be broagbt book to the original one. In reality she Tepresented the 
Productive Principle, Nature, or the Karth, as the generative or 
vivifying principle was typified by the Sun. She was Astarte in 
Phoenicia and in other countries (Cic. Nat. Deor. 3) ; who is even 
said by Sanchoniatho to have had a cow’s head (like Athor, the 
Venus of Egypt), whence called Ashteroth-EIamaim or Asteroth- 
Komim, T.,e. “of the horns” (Gen. xiv. 5). She was the Venus 
Urania, said by Pansanias (i. 14) to hove been chiefly honoured by 
the Assyrians. She was Anaitis in Persia and Armenia, and. even 
in Assyria, who also answered to Venus; and the V^ns of Assyria 
held a child in her arms (see Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 477), like Athor and Isis in Egypt. She was Ceres, or 

as the Mother Earth, or prolific Nature (see Macrob. 
Saturn, i. 26, and note on B. ii ch. 9). She was the “ Queen of 
Heaven,” the Moon (who in India is also a form of the God 
of Nature) ; she was Bhea or Cybele, the Angidistis or Cybele of 
Phrygia (Strabo, xii. p. 890) ; she answered to the Greek Eileithyiae, 
who at first were several Goddesses, as well as to Juno, Diana, and 
Lucina, which three had at different times the same office ; she cor- 
responded to Minerva; and in Greece to the original Aphroditfi, 
who became at last the mere personation of beauty and voluptuous- 
ness. In Egypt Isis and Athor, and also Seben (or Seneh), the 
Goddess of Eileithyia, answer to her in different capacities ; and a 
Goddess is found there standing on a lion, like “ Mother Barth,” 
mentioned by Macrobius (Saturn, i. 26 ; see At. Eg. pi. Ixix.), and 
again on Assyrian monuments ; both which are probably of similar 
origin. 

From the necessity of making a distinction between her characters 
in the same country, she was called Vonus-Urania, who was the 
great Syrian Goddess. Berosus says Anaitis was first introduced 
into Persia, into Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, and Damascus about the 
time of Artaxerxes II., the son of Darius ; but she was doubtless 
known long before iu the latter city. (Sec notes on B. iii. chs. 70 
and 131.) The temple of the Paphian Venus or Venus-Urania is 
represented on the coins of Sardis, identifying Astarte and Anaitis. 
Strabo mentions Anaitis (xi. p. 352 ; xv. p. 594) with Omanns, as 
Persian Deities, as Herodotus does Venus-Urania. In Egypt even 
Anaitis was worshipped at an early time as Anat or Anta, the God- 
dess of War, armed with a spear and shield, and raising a pole-axe 
in the act of striking. (See At. Eg. pi. lix. pt. i.) She appears to 
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b&ve Wa ft forugn (Goddess adopted b 7 the Egyptlims. Keith, &e 
of Egypt, who often carries a bow and arrows, may hare 
been related to Anata. The Phoenician Tanith or Taoat, who an* 6. 
swered to Artemis (Diana), as shown by an inscription at Athens, 
where Abd-Tanat is translated “ Artemidoms ” in lieu of “ slave,” 
or “ votary, of Tanat,” was the same Goddess ; and Plutarch (Vit. 
Artaxerx.) says “ Diana of Ecbatana is there called Anitis.” She 
was called Tanata by Plutarch, who says she was worshipped in 
the time of Artaierxes Mnemon; and Berosns, in saying that 
Artarerxes 0?hus first introduced the worship of ’A<ppoS(Ttts Tmuttot, 
proves her to be the Goddess Venus. This identification of Anata 
and Venus is farther shown by a papyrus (published by Champol- 
lion), where Venus is said to be “Keith in the East country, and 
Sme in the lotus and waters of the West ; ” and the Venns of Sparta 
and Cythera wore the dress and arms of Minerva. 

Tanat or Thanlth was also the name of a place in Cyprus, where 
Asterte was worshipped. (See the Due de Luyne’s Kings of Citium ; 
cf. Citium and Chittim (Kitium and Kitun), the Hebrew name of 
Cyprus). Tanath is thought to be Mylitta, which agrees with the 
office of Diana in early times. Diana of Ephesus had the attributes 7. 
of prolific Nature, and on some coins she stands between figures of 
the Sun and Moon. She is also as a huntress with the stag (see 
next page). Lanzi thinks Anata the origin of the Greek eisaros, 

In a Persian inscription the name is written Anahid or Anahata, in 
Babylonian Anakhitu, in Greek Turo/r; and it is a curious fact that 
the planet Venus is still called in Persian Anahid, ,X^U|. The T 
is only the feminine sign prefixed to Anaid. 

Mylitta was properly “ the mother of the cli tld," and not Lncina ; 8. 
but they easily became confounded. And not only do Mylitta and 
AUtta signify “ the child-bearing ” (deity), but the idea of a mother- 
goddess IS found in many mythological systems. In India Devaki 
nurses her child Crishna, who is an Avatar, or incarnation, of 
Vishnoo ; and who, like his mother and some other Deities, has a 
glory of rays round his head. (See Kreuzer, Rel. de PAntiq. par 
Gnigniaut, pi. xiii. ; and Sir W. Jones, vol. i. p. 26C.) The mother 
and child are also found among the idols of Mexico. Even Juno 
nursed Hercules (see Wiuckelmann, Mon. Ined. Ko. xiv.) ; and seve- 
ral small statuettes have been discovered at Idalinm in Cyprus, 
where, as at Paphos, V enus was particularly worshipped, which re- 
present a Goddess nursing an infant, bearing a marked resemblance 
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to tho Egyptian Isis with Homs. From tie Mine or^pn Was tiie 
Otaek Jahle of Venus and Cupid- On tie Btrnsoan Jairrois is 
another figure, haring a gloty of rays on her head, holding a dead 
child, »id to represent Aurora with Memnon, 
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0. Alitta occurs in the Carthaginian name Elissa, given to Dido, 
whose story was perhaps derived from, and connected with, the 
introduction of tho worship of Venus into Italy, where, as in 
Greece, she rose from the sea; and Astarte, the Phcenician Venus, 
was one of the Deities of Etruria. Some have thought Elissa to be 
the name of El (“ha.ws), with tho feminine termination. 

As Mylitta or Alitta was the producing principle, the Deity in 
that character was, according to human notions, a female. Tho 
Earth was chosen to represent that principle ; and we even find in 
1 0. the religion of an aboriginal race in India, the Khonds (according 
to Capt. Charters Macpherson), that their two great Deities were 
Bella or Boora Pennu, the “ Sun ’’ or “ God of light,” and his wife 
Tari, “ the Earth ; ” the latter opposed to Boora, as evil to good, 
hut still worshipped. 

Some shades of difference neit led to various subdivisions of this 
primary Goddess (as in the case of the primary God), and she who 
presided over childbirth was made distinct from the ‘‘ mother. ’ 
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Bat the relfttaoaslup was still traceable ; and the Egjptians ascribed 
the Vnltnre, the emblem of maternity, to the two Goddesses Maut n, 
(“ Mother ”) and Selsn (Lncina). Buto (Latona) too, being primsevaV 
darkness or “ night, the genesis of ail things,” had the attributes of 
Mant. Again, Meat was, without any child, merely the abstract 
idea of mother ; while Isis was represented with the infant Homs, 
as a direct personification of the maternal office. All was the result 
of their mode of reasoning ; and nothing, as Plutarch says, was set 
down by chance. Existence implied and required a beginning, and 
all living beings a birth. Without therefore really believing that 
one Deity was bom of another, they made each part of the general 
system ; end one Goddess was said to be born of herself, as another, 
Khem, the God of Generation, was styled “ the father of his ow'n 
father,” and conseqnently “the husband of big mother,” since pro- 
duction could only be an effect of the generative principle. Maut 
was in like manner her own mother, “proceeding from herself,” as 
was said of Neith (Minerva) in her legend at Sa'is. These were 
supposed to be the necessary operations of the divine power after 
creation had begun ; and the abstract ideas, that wore embodied 
and became Gods, were subjected to the same rules as all other 
beings which proceeded or were endowed with life. Such Deities 
were not thought to be physical realities, nor could they oven 
always be repre.sented| as in the case of the “ mother of herself ; ” 
they were principles and abstract notions, and it was a necessary 
consequence that each (like this of maternity, for instance) should 
be subject to its own laws ; showing that the Egyptian system was 
not regulated by, or made to accord with, an after-thought, as some 
have supposed, but devised according to a consistent and set theory. 

A similar idea is also found in Indian mythology, where Bhavani, 12. 
the wife of Maliadeva, or Siva, answers to Juno-Lucina, or Diana- 
Solvizona of the Romans, as well as to Venus-Urania, who presided 
over gestation; and Lucretius very properly invokes Venus at the 
beginning of his Hymn on Nature, where he says, lib. i. v. 5 : — 

“ Per te quoniam genus omno animantum 
Concijjitur, visitquo exprtum lamina soils ; ” 

and V. 22 : — 

“ . . . Qaas quoniam renini natoram sola gubemas.” 

(See Sir W. Jones, vol. i. p. 260.) Again, the original identity of 
Diana of Ephesus and the most noted of Goddesses, Venus-Urania, 
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u shown by ihs ftssortioii of l^emofciiiis tlmt oJl Asm the 
world ” worshipped the great Goddess Diana (Acts xi*. 29); and 
Venus being called “ Mylitta by the Assyrians," shows the latter to 
be really the same as, or a character of, the great Astarte or Ashto- 
reth of Syria. Lucian thinks Astarte was the Moon, which was one 
of the charactoTS of this universal Goddess ; and his opinion is con- 
firmed by the Assyrian name of the 
moon being Ishtar. Even the word 
lurrlip (star) is thought to be related 
to Astarte. Lucian says she was 
supposed to be Europa, the sister of 
Cadmns (de De& Syr.) ; but this is a 
misconception, except as far as 
Europe, or the West, was sister to 
Kadm, or the Bast. 

Plutarch (de Isid. s. 15) seems to 
identify Astarte even with Minerva 
(see note on oh. 44, B. ii.). The 
dove was sacred to her; she car- 
ries it on her hand; and two are 
often seen as her emblems ; some- 
times on her breast, as in a statue at Citta Vecohia, in Malta, 
and on the Roman coins of Paphos, Askalon, and other places. 
Even the doves of Dodona appear to be connected with her 
widely-spread worship (Strabo, vii. p. 227 ; Herod, ii. 55). Hero- 
dotus (i. 105) pronounces the temple of Venus-Uraniaat Askalon to 
be the oldest of this Goddess, who, like Aphrodite, was related to 
the sea, and is represented standing in a boat on the coins of Aska- 
lon and Tripolis ; and Pansanias pretends that the worship went to 
Askalon from Assyria (i. 14). The Egyptian Athor (Venus) is also 
figured on coins of the Empire with doves near her, unless indeed 
they are intended for hawks (see Zoega). The bull was also said to 
belong to Astarte, as a type of sovereignty, which accords with her 
reputed identity with Europa. 

14. Lucian thinks Semiramis was the dove, which the Syrians 
abstained from eating, out of respect to her ; as from the fish, which 
was sacred to the half-fish, half- woman Goddess Derceto, her mother 
(see note on B. ii. ch. lOS*) ; and Diodorus (ii. 4 and 20) says she 
was called Semiramis, the Syrian name for a dove, from having been 
fed by doves when abandoned by Derceto. (Cf. Ovid. Met. iv. 45.) 
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Seibeio or Dercetns was the same as Atergatis or Xtargaijs, the A 15, 
being omitted in the “Greek name Dereeto,” as Pliny calls it 
(v. 23) ; and Deroeto is said by Lncian and Diodoras to be a woman 
in tihe upper part, who from the thighs downwards terminated in a 
fish's tail. This cetaceons monster was the “ fabnlosa Ceto,” said by 
Pliny (v. 14) to ba worshipped at Joppa. According to Athensans 
(Deipn. Tiii. p. 84 b) Atergatis was snfiocated in a lake near Aska- 
lon with her son Ichthj/>, by King Mopsns, and devonred by fish ; 
and he relates another reason for fish of gold and silver being dedi- 
cated to the Oeity (viii. p. 346 d). Jonah signifies a “ dove,” and 
the connection with the “ fish " and Joppa is remarkable. Atargatis 
was the same as Athara (Strabo, vi. p. 640). She was worshipped 
at Hierapolis, Bambyee (near Aleppo) or “ Mabog of the Syrians ” 
(Plin. V. 23; Strabo, xvi. p. 515), and was called a Syrian or 
Assyrian Goddess. It is not impossible that the name KuStpa was 
derived from Athara ; and the island of Cythera was called after the ](>, 
Venus of the Phoenicians who colonised it. The resemblance of 
Athar or Athra, “ fire ” (in tbe Zend), to the beginning of her name, 
recalls the Babylonian Adar, “ fire,” but it is not necessarily con- 
nected with Atargatis, nor with Athor, the V enns of Egypt ; and 
Athor claims hers as a native appellation, being Ei-t-hor, “ the 
abode of Horns,” which shows her to be closely allied to Isis. But 
still Athor may have been originally a foreign Deity transferred to 
Egypt, and the name Athara may easily have been made to accord 
with an Egyptian one of similar sound ; which, being thought to 
connect her with Isis, obtained for her the emblems of the mother 
of Horns. 

Besides the authority of Lucian (de Dea Syra), who shows that 
the Juno of Hierapolis resembled “Minerva, Venns, the Moon, 
Rhea, Diana, Nemesis, and the Parc®,” we have evidence from 
other sources of the various characters of the same Goddess ; and 
an inscription found at Caervorran (now in the Museum of New- 
castle), thus identifies the Syrian Goddess with Cybele, “ the mother 17. 
of the Gods,” with “Ceres,” and others: “Imminet leoni Virgo 
coelesti situ, spicifera, justi inventrix, urbium conditrix, ex quis 
muneribus nosci contigit Deos, Ergo eadem mater Divum, Pax, 
Virtue, Ceres, Dea Stea, lance vitam et jura pensitans, in coelo 
visum Syria sidus edidit, Libyffi colendnm ; inde enneti didicimns ; 
ita intellexit numine inductus tuo Marcus CKcilins Donatianns, 
militaris tribnnus inpr»fecto, dono Principis.” Astarte is identified 
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Atixgattu agaiiu bj' the mention of ibe Istter iritib.ibe tonfle* 
tbfrt 'wne in Oaniaim (Aehterotk^Eornim) or ClaniMi} a ttomg cit^ 
of GKlead {see 1 Maccab. y. 26, 43 ; and 2 Mac. ziL 21*26) ; anil yntb 
the Sjrian Ooddese, by Lucian, aa ,we11 aa Xenophon, meniioniiig 
the aanctity of dab and pigeone (or dovea) among the Syritene. 
(Cp. Xenopb. Anab. i.) 

Macrobina (Satnm. i. 30) 
Bays, “ to the great Go5i Adad 
‘ the one ’ is added the God- 
dess Atargatij ; these being 
the San and Earth ; aiul ber 
statne stands on Eons, as 
the Phrygians represent the 
Mother-Goddess Earth.” (See 
below, p. 547.) Prom this 
Adad or Hadad is derired the 
Syrian name of Ben-Hadad 
(1 Kings XT. 18). On the 
Goddess Earth and the 
bearded Apollo (Baal, or the 
Sun) at Hierapolis, see Mac- 
robius (Saturn, i. 19). Both 
the Syrians and Assyrians 
“considered the dove a God- 
dess ” (Diodor. ii. 4, 20 ; 
Atbenag. Legat ) ; and the 
fable of the Egg that fell from 
heaven into the Euphrates, 
and was hatched by two 
doves, appears to be a varia- 
tion of that of Semiramis, 

No 4. Figure of Aeturte, foooS In Elrurta Astarte. 

18. The usnal form of Astarte was a Goddess with four wings, having 
a pointed cap, and holding a dove on her hand (woodcut No. 4). 
Beneath her feet was the peculiar volute ornament found on Phoem- 
cian monuments ; which being sculptured on the walls of Crendi, 
in Malta, argues that those singular Druidical-shaped ruins (the 
Hagar Keem, “upright stones”) are of a people whose religion bore 



^ Called in the Septna^int version the " Atargateionr' 
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some relationship to that of Phcenicia : though they are not Phoeni- 
cian, fear the Phoeniciana would not have made such rude monu- 
ments. Diodorus (v. 12) confirms what we know from other sources, 
that Malta “ was colonised by the Phcenicians, on their way to the 
West, as well as Gaulus (Glozo), which was first frequented by 
them,” and where similar ruins are found, and on a grander scale 
(called the Torre dei Giganti). 

Some coins of Malta have a figure of Osiris, with four similar 
wingp, on the reverse. 

The Great flloddess of the Bast, Astarte, is found in all the 
colonies of the Phcenicians ; in Cyprus, Sardinia, Malta, and Spain ; 
and she also occurs among 
the deities of the Etrus- 
(»,ns. (See note on Book 
vii. ch. 166.) Her cap is 
the same as on many of AKtekX 
the small heads found in H 

Cyprus. (See Herod, i. W 

106.) It was sometimes jW “ 

turreted (like that of 

Cybole), as on the coins Ko S. Found at Idallum, m CyiiruB 

of Sidon, Gaza, Aradus, 

and others, where she is frequently seen standing on the prow 
of a boat, being the protectress of mariners, as well as of sea- 
ports. In Paphos, as in Syria, she was worshipped under the form 
of a conical stone, instead of a statue, which is figured on the coins 
of Cyprus (Tacit. Hist. ii. 3) with the area before the temple men- 
tioned by Pliny. Astarte was even admitted into the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and she was “Venus the Stranger,” mentioned by Hero- 
dotus at Memphis. (See note * on Book ii. ch. 112.) The name 
of Astarte is in Hebrew mriE'P, Ashtarth or Astart, or, as we write 
it, Ashteroth, Ashtaroth, or Astaroth (Gen. iiv. 5 ; Judg. ii. 13 ; 
Deut. i. 4). Ashtaroth (I Sam. vii. 4) is a plural form, like 
Baalim ; and Baalim and Ashtaroth answered to “ gods and god- 
desses.” The Venus of Persia, Anaitis, was worshipped also in 
Assyria and Armenia (Strabo, xi. p. 3,52 ; xii. p. 385 ; xv. p. 604), 
as some think as early as the time of Cyrus, hut more probably 
much later. (See above in this Essay, p. 538.) Macrohius (Saturn, 
iri. r) speaks of a bearded Venus in Cyprus, and, says she is called by 
Aristophanes “ Aphrodites ” (comp. Hosychins and .Serv.'on Virg, 
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Mtx. ii. Y. 632), apparently according with the notion of Jupiter being 
of two Bexes, as well as of many characters, and with the hlgyptian 
notion of a self-producing and self-engendering deiiy. (See Orphic 
Fragm., and Appendix to Bk. ii. ch. 3, pp. 284-286.) This union 
of the two sexes is found also in Hindoo mythology, and is simi- 
larly emblematic of the generative and productive principles. 

19 , There were other deities in Syria (Judg. x. 6) ; as the Great 
Baal, Belns, the “Lord,” “master” (Hercules, or the sun); and 
Molech, or Moloch (Melek) the “ king,” the Milcom “ of the Am- 
monites,” perhaps “the High King,” or “their king.* (Amosv. 26; 
1 Kings xi. 5, 7.) Some have thought Baal and Bel (Isaiah xlvi. 1) 
different gods. Baal and Molech (like Adonai) were really titles of 
the god (see note on ch. 32, Bk. ii.) which are found united in the 
name of Malach-Belus, mentioned with Agli-b&lns, as a Deity of 
the country in an inscription at Palmyra ; and as the former was the 
Sun, the latter was the God Moon (Lnnus), whose name was derived 
from agl, “ to rotate.” (Cf. the Arabic agl, “ a wheel.”) Melek is 
from the same root as AmlaJc, “take hold of,” “ possess,” or “rule,” 
and memlook, “ ruled,” “ slave ; ” but Amalek (Amlek P7DV) and 
Amalekite (Amleki) are not related to Melek, or Moloch, 1^0. 

There were also Chemosh (Kem6sh) of the Moabites (1 Kings 
xi. 7) thought to bo the Eihom of Egypt; Nebo, “ his Lord,” sup- 
posed to be Mercury ; Muth, or “ death,” answering to Pluto ; and 
others noticed in sacred and profane history. Baaltis, or Dionfi of 
Byblus, mentioned by Sanconiatho, was probably a female Baal, 
and a character of Astarte, and the Cypress (stiU retained in the 
Bast as an ornamental device and as a funereal tree) was sacred to 
her as the Persea was to Athor. Baal had various characters, as 
Baal-Berith (Judg. viii. 33), of Shechem ; Baal-Mark68, to whom a 
temple was dedicated near Berytns (Beiroot), with altars to “ Jovi 
Baal-Mark6di,” perhaps the same as Merodach (Jerem. 1. 2) or 
Merdok (whence Mardokempalns, the fourth successor of Nabonassar 
in the Canon of Ptolemy). Pul, Phul, and Pal, were Baal, or Belus. 
Baal, as well as'HKioj, is connected with the Semitic Al, “God,” 
and from him Baalbek (Heliopolis) received its name. Comp. 
the Welsh Haul, “sun;” the Mceso-Gothic UU, “sun;” and the 
Gothic HZZ, “fire.” The sun-god Bella, or Boora-Pennu, “god of 
light,” of the Khonds, also recalls the Bpirotic name Pieli ; though 
this is perhaps only similar to the Slavonic lielo, “ white,” to which 
a Slavofimn author pretends Baal to be related. Some derive Baal 
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from Ba, “ father,” aad al, “ god ; ” as Babel (Babylon) was from 
Bab-el (or Hn), “ gate of god.” Damascins says the Phcsnicians 
and Syrians call Chrono8''HA, B5x, and BoAaWj*'. Sanchoniatho, 
quoted by Eusebius, makes ''lAot the same as Chronos. (See note ^ 
on Bk. ii. eh. 44.) 

Among the Syrian gods, Selden (de Diis Syr.) mentions Ourchol 20. 
(cf. Owr, “ light ”) the same as Arcles, whence Hercules, the Etruscan 
Hercle, or Erkle ; Honnns makes Hercules tho Babylonian sun ; ho 
was the Phoenician Baal, and the Hercules of Egypt was also con- 
nected with Re. *(866 notes on Bk. ii. ch. 43, and Bk. iii. eh. 8.) It 
is singular that Africanus calls one of the Shepherd-kings Arcles or 
Archies ; and Dr. Cumberland thinks Certes to be Melicertes, or 
Melkarthns, the name of the Hercules of Tyre. (See note on Bk. 

ii. ch. 104.) Melkarthns means “Lord of tho city and Molech, 

“ of the Ammonites,” is probably this name of Hercules ; Kart ha, 

“ the city,” being omitted. (See note on Book ii. ch. 44.) 

The Syrian god Rimmou (2 Kings v. 18) appears from his n(kme 21. 
Rim6n, “ pomegranate,” to be related to tbe Jupiter of Mount 
Casius, whoso statue hold that fruit in its hand (Achilles Tatius, 

iii. ) ; and Remphan, whose star tbe Israelites worshipped (Acts vii. 

43) at the same time with Moloch and Chinn (Amos v. 20), is 
thought to be the same as the Egyptian God of War, Banpo — a 
foreign deity, who is found in Egypt with a goddess standing on a 
Hon, apparently also of foreign introduction, answering to the Phry- 
gian Cybele, or “Mother Earth.” (See At. Eg , plate 69.) Tho 
mention of the star with Remphan (in Acts) and with Chiun 
(in Amos) has made some suppose these to bo tho same deity ; but 
the name of the Egyptian goddess on the lion is Chen or Ken ; and 
it is remarkable that she occurs on tho same stela with Banpo and 
Anata (evidently Ana'itis), the Egyptian Bellona. Some think 
Chiun to bo tho Chons (Hercules) of Egypt, and tho Saturn of the 
Syrians. The resemblance of Ken to Chiun, Banpo to Remphan, 
Anata to Ana'itis in Egypt, is singular; the appearance of those 
deities proclaims a foreign origin ; and the names of the children of 
Ammon, as well as of “ Chomosh their god,” are too near to the Khem 
and Ammon (Amun) of Egypt to bo accidental. Some may connect 
Seth with the same name in Syria. (Astarte is mentioned in note ® 
on Bk. i. ch. 105.) Eor another view of the Assyrian Mylitta, see 
Sir Henry Bawlinson’s “ Essay on the Religion of tho Assyrians 
and Babylonians " in the Appendix to Book i. — [G. 'W.} 
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ESSAY IL 

ox THE MAGIAX EEYOLUTION, AND THE EEIGN OF THE 
FSEUDO-SMEEDIS. 

1. Ordinary tteory on the Bnbjeot — the revolution a Hledian outbreak. 2. Proofs 
to the contrary — (i.) from the Inscriptions— (u ) from the general tenor of 
ancient history 3 Unsound basm of the theory — tbi Magi not Modes. 
4 The revolution really religious 6. Proof of this from the Inaonptions. 
6. Eeligious ideas connectod with the name of Danas. 

1 The character of the revolution which placed Gomates ^ the 
Magiau hpon the throne of Cyrue, has been represented by most 
modem writers in a light which is at once inconsistent with the 
recently discovered Persian monuments, and with the view of the 
event which the general ontlme of the history, as presented by 
the ancient writers, would most natturally suggest to us. Heeren,^ 
Niebuhr,^ and Grote^ nnite in regarding the accession of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis as a national revolution, whereby the Medes 
regained their ancient supremacy over the Persians This view 
rests upon certain incidental expressions in Herodotus,^ which find 


^ I give lum tbe name which he 
bears m the native ruonnmentfc — a trace 
of which lottiains m the CometoB of 
Trogns PompciuB (ap Juetm i 9), who 
however misapplies the appellatiOD, 
giving it to the othei brother, the 
PatiBeithes of Herodotus. 

^ Asiatic Nations, vol i. p. 316, E. 
T IliB words are “It is usual to 
consider this levolution as an attempt 
of the Magians to get possession of the 
sovereign authority, because the prin- 
cipal conspirators belonged to that 
caste , but by the express evidence of 
the most credible authorities (he 
refers in a note to Plato (*) and Hero, 
dotus), “ the conspiracy had a higher 
object, the re-eBtablishment of the 
monarchy of the Medes. The Magians, 
as we have obseived, were a Median 
race , and it was natural for the Medes, 
when the true stock of Cyrus had 
ended m Catnbyses, to aim at a re- 
sumption of their ancient sway ” 

® Vortriige uber alte Goschichte, vol. i 


I 1 157 Ho says “ Es musB sein, dass 
eB cine wahro pohtische Revolution 
war, nicht bloss in der Dynastie, son- 
dem in Eegiment, wodurch die Herrs- 
cliaft von den Pei’sem an die Meder, 
und unter diesen wiedor an dio Mager 
gekommou war.” 

* H^tory of Greece, vol. iv. p 301 
“ SmordiB represents preponderance 
to the Medes over the Persians, and 
comparative degradation to the latter. 
The Medes and the Magians are m 
this case identical for the Magians, 
though indisponaable m the capacity 
of priests to the Persians, wore es- 
sentially one of the seven (’) Median 
tnbes It thuB appears that though 
SmerdiB ruled as a son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Modes 
and Magians, depriving the Persians 
of that supreme privilege and pre- 
dominance to which they had become 
accustomed.” 

* There are three passages whore a 
Median character is ascribed to the 
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an echo in later Greek writera of no weight or authority.® The 
expressions are, undoubtedly, strong, and it must be confessed that 
in the mind of Herodotus the idea existed which has been put so 
prominently forward by the above-mentioned writers. Still it 
is worthy of remark, that even in Herodotus the direct narrative 
does not convey the idea with any distinctness, and it has to be 
drawn out from notices dropped incidentally. The advocates of the 
Median theory themselves admit this. Mr. Groto says : — “ When 
we put together all the incidental notices which he (Herodotus) lets 
drop, it will be found that the change of sceptre from Smerdis 
to Darius was a far larger political event than his direct narrative 
would seem to announce.” ^ Niebuhr goes yet further, and pro- 
fesses openly to depart from Herodotus, who represents the change 
(he says) as merely one of dynasty, and does not give it its true 
political importance, as a transfer of empire from the Persian to 
the Median nation.® Thus it appears that even in Herodotus him- 
self the idea that the struggle was one of nationalities, and that 
Media triumphed in the person of the Pseudo- Smerdis, is not con- 
sistently mamtamed or asserted with that clearness and distinctness 
which was to have been expected if the usurpation had really 
possessed the character attributed to it ^ 

2. That the oppressed nationality of the Modes did not triumph 
by the accession of Gomates to the throne is apparent, first, from 
the Inscriptions of Darius, and secondly, from the general tenor of 
ancient history. 

(i ) The evidence of the Inscriptions is, of necessity, chiefly nega- 
tive Gomates is never said to have been a Mode, nor is there any 


revolt by Herodotus, viz. iii. 6o, iii, 
73, and in 126 

® Especially Plato, in the famoas, 
passage of his Laws (in. 12, p 695 
p. 99, od. Tauchn ) 

7 Hist, of Greece, I. s o 
^ “ Nach Herodots Erzahlnng mueste 
man nnn glauben, es ware bloss dies 
verAndert worden, dass ein Hagor 
nntcr dem Namen des Persers an dcr 
Spitze gestaaden, nnd es ware dabei 
geblieben, dass die Peiser geheirsoht 
button, nur iinter einom Komge, der 
ein znediBcher Magor gewesen wdre 
, . . Es muss dber Jner anders gewesen 
setn ** — Vortragn, 1. s c 


® If Iho Medcs at this time regained 
their supreniacy over the Porsians, tho 
obango of relation should have been 
noticed in Book i. ch 130. Not only 
IS there no mention of the reign of the 
Pseudo Smerdis m that place, but wa 
are plainly given to understand that 
the subjection of the Medes to 
Pcisiaiia oontinued uninterruptedly 
until the revolt from Darms, which 
happened (we know) in the third year 
of Ins reign. Even in the third Book 
the Median character of the revolt is 
not pub prominently forward. This 
IS what Mr Grote, in the passage 
alwvo quoted, confessea 
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mention of the Medea as particularly connected with the revolu- 
tion.* The idea of a national struggle is manifestly absent from the 
mind of Darius, who, if he had really wrested the sovereignty from 
the Medes and restored it to the Persians, would undoubtedly have 
set forth such an exploit with sufficient clearness. The national 
character of the various revolts which occurred after he ascended 
the throne is distinctly stated. 

But further, there is some positive evidence that the usurpation 
of Gomates was not a Median triumph. For, 1. p^omates is repre- 
sented as a native of a region which it is almost certain was in 
Persia Proper. “ He arose from Pissiacliada, the mountain namtd 
Aracadres, from thence.”’* Pissiachiida, it appears from another 
passage,® was towards the extreme cast of Persia, not far from 
Parga, the modern Fahraj, which lies between Sldrax and Kerman. 
He was therefore, at least by birth, if not by descent, a Persian. 
2. Persia, not Media, is represented as taking the most prominent 
part in the revolt. “ The whole state went over to Gomates,” we 
are told, “ hoik Persia, and Media, and the other provinces.” And 
again, “ Gomates the Magian dispossessed Cambyses hath of Persia, 
and Media, and the dependent provinces.” 3 Equal surprise is ex- 
pressed that the Modes did not rise against the usurper, as that the 
Persians submitted to him. “There was not a man,” says Darius, 
“neither Persian, nor Median, nor any one of our family, who could 
dispossess that Gomates the Magian of the crown.” ^ 

(ii.) The general tenor of ancient histoiy leads to the same 
result. 1. The /ncis related by Herodotus, as distinguished from his 
n^iinion of the national character of the revolution. There is nothing 
in the course of events, setting aside the speochos supposed to be 
made, which would indicate that the Modes have any particular 
interest in the struggle. No special favour is shown to the Medes 
by the Pseudo-Smerdis ; ^ there is no transfer of the seat of empire 


’ Media indeed la mentioned, bnt it 
is only m connection with PeiBia and 
the other provincoB. Col. i. par. 10, 
§ 10 “ Then the lie became aboandin^ 

in the land, both m Persia and in Media, 
and in the other provinces. Col. i. par. 
11, § 7 • “ Froin Cambyses tho state 
wentover tohim (Gomates), both Persia 
and Media, and the other proYincos.” 
Col. 1 par 12, § 3 “ After Goiuatos 
the Magian bad dispoBseesod Cambyses 


both of Persia and Media, and the 
dependent provinces, he did according 
to hiB desire.” 

2 Behibtun Inscription, ool. i, par. 

11 , ^ 3 . 

* Ibid. ool. iii, par. 7, § 2. 

* Ibid. col. 1 . par. 13, § 2. 

* He exempts from taxation and 
military service for throe years, not 
Media Bpecially, but tho whole empire 
(Herod, in. 67). 
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from Susa to Bebatana® — ^no removal of Persian governors^ — ^no 
resistance is offered by tbe Medes to the counter revolution® — no 
brand of disgrace set upon the Medes by way of punishment.® 
Everything, as will be shown hereafter, concurs to indicate that the 
revolution was social, not national — Magian, not Median — the 
ascendancy of a religion, not the revolt of a people. 2. The author- 
ity of other writers of weight, whose testimony is independent of 
Herodotus. Among these the first place is due to jBschylus, who 
wrote within SO years of the event (20 years earlier than Herodotus), 
and whose play of the Pers® indicates very exact acquaintance with 
the Persian history.' .^schylus, enumerating the sovereign lords 
of Asia, when he comes to the Pseudo-Smerdis, says : “ The fifth 
was Mardus, a disgrace to his country, unworthy occupant of the 
ancient throne ; ” ® an expression which has no meaning, if the 
Magus was a Mede, and his usurpation raised his country. Media, 
from the condition of a subject to that of a sovereign state, — but 
which has a very pregnant meaning, if he was a Persian of inferior 
rank and position, who, to effect a religions revolution, established 
himself on the throne. To the authority of .aSschylus maybe added 
that of Ctesias, by whom the Magus is never said to have been 
a Mede.® Ctesias here is not (so far as appears) designedly oppos- 
ing Herodotus, which makes his testimony the more valuable. 

3. It may be observed further, that the whole notion of the Magian 
revolution being a transfer of empire from the Persians to the Medes, 
both in the mind of Herodotus and in that of the recent authors who 
have so prominently put it forward, rests upon the assumption that 
the Magi at this time were exclusively a Median race. “ The Ma- 
gians,” says Mr. Grote, “ though indispensable in the capacity of 


^ Susa is mentioned as still tbo 
capital (Herod, iii. 70). 

’ OrcutoB certainly retained his com- 
mand during the Magian usurpation 
(Herod, iii. 126). Ho wna a Toreian 
(ar^jp n«p<r7js, iii. 120). Hystaspea ia 
ropreaented as continuing to be entrap 
of Persia (iii. 70.) Aryandea, wliom 
Gambysea had made aatrap of Egypt, 
remained undistorbed in hia office (iv. 
166). 

“ The revolt of Media, three yea/rs 
afterwards, in conjunction with Ar- 
menia and Assyria (Beh. Ins. ool. ii. 
para. 6-18 ; Herod, i. 130), cannot 
with any fairneas bo connected with 


the downfall of the Magna. 

^ The Buccesa of tho oonapiracy 
leaOa to a general masaaore, not of tho 
Medea, but of tho Magi ; and ia com- 
memorated by an annual festival — tl^ 
Mogophonia, uot Medophonia. 

* -^scbylnfl, who fought at Marathon 
(Marm. Par. 63, Muller), would 

hia informatiou from the prieonevs 
tahen at that battle, who might , 

of them have been grown up at 
time of the Magian revolution, thirty- 
one years earlier. 

^ ^6 Mdfiiof npfev, irarp^ 

0fio¥Oi€i t’ df>xa(0(9cvt— Pers. YSO, YSl. 

* Excer})t. Poraio. §§ 10-14. 
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priests to the Persians, were essentieslly one of the seven Median 
tribes.” * And Heeren more briefly lays it down ! — “ The Magians, 
as we have observed, were a Median race.” ® But was this really 
BO ? Is it true that at any time the Magi were exclusively Median P 
Herodotus certainly enumerates the Magi among the six (not seven) 
tribes of Media,® and does not mention them among the ten tribes of 
Persia.'^ And this proves, no doubt, that Magism had been received 
into greater favour in the one country than in the other. But 
Magism itself was, as has been already shown,® the old Scythic 
religion, and was professed wherever there was a Scyttic population, 
which was certainly the case in Persia as much as in Media.® If ‘ 
the success of the Pseudo-Smerdis was a national triumph at all, it 
was the triumph of the Scyths over their conquerors, not of one 
Arian people over another. But in fact there was nothing national, 
scarcely anything even political, in the change, which was a religions 
revolution, not a revolt or a transfer of empire. 

4. The truth seems to be that the Arians, who overran Asia from 
the Hindoo Koosh to the shores of the Persian Gulf, were every- 
where but a small element in the population of the countries sub- 
dued by them ; and thus, although in the first flush of conquest 
they succeeded in imposing their religion, which was Dualism, upon 
the vanquished nations, very shortly, in every country which they 
occupied, a reaction set in. The religion of the mass refused to bo 
cru.shed or stifled, and gradually rose from its depression and made 
head against the invading worship. Such reactions aro common 
whenever sudden conquests are made, and may be traced in the 
fonguage and manners, as well as in the religion, of the conquered 
jCqnntries. In some places, as in Media, the period of struggle was 
short, and the victors readily yielded and became the disciples of 
the vanquished in religious matters.* In Persia the case was dif- 
ferent. The Achmraenian monarchs were staunch upholders of 
their ancestral creed,* and showed no favour towards a belief which 
tiraSL that of the great mass of their subjects. Tet, despite the frowns 

> Hist of Greece, 1. s. c. Persepolis and Nakhsh-i. Rustam, have 

* " ® Asiatic Nations, 1. e. o. a Scjthic transcript. 

• Herod, i. 101. ^ Ibid. i. 125. * See Appendix to Book i. Essay v. 

® See Appendix to Book i. Essay v., § 6, and note ®. 

“ On the Religion of the Ancient * See the Inscriptions passim. And 
Persians.” note the absence from the Persepolitan 

• The Inscriptions of Gyms at Pa- scnlptureB of any representation of 
sargadee, as well as those of Darins at aacnfimal worship. 
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of the court, Magism made progress, The Arlan Persians, a simple 
and impressionable people, gradually inclined towards it.’ The 
Magi grew In power and influence. At last all seemed ripe for a 
change, and the priests of the old religion, taking advantage of the 
prolonged absence of the Great King in Egypt, resolved to strike 
the final blow, and to substitute for the existing State religion, 
which was Arian Dualism, the old Magian belief and worship, to 
which the hulk even of the dominant Persians were well disposed. 
A professor of the Magian religion, himself (according to all 
accounts) a Ir^gus, was placed upon the throne of Cyrus. Perhaps 
the Magi feared to trust any but a member of their own body — 
perhaps they looked further, and designed a transference of the 
supreme power from the warrior to the priest-caste of the nation.'* 
In any case they seem to have surpassed the limits of discretion, and 
to have over-reached themselves on the occasion. The Persians, 
indifferent, or, it may be, well inclined to a religious change, could 
not tolerate the political novelty of a Priest- King. As soon as it 
became known that the successor of Cambyses was not his brother 
Smerdis, but a Magus, the nobles conspired. Darius, the young 
head of the house of the Achsemenidee, by right of his birth took the 
load. Gomates was slain, and a general massacre, like that which 
the Jews were allowed by Ahasuerus,* struck terror into the Magi 
and their adherents. The Arian religion was restored ; the temples 
were rebuilt; and the annual festival of the Magophonia was 
instituted,® to deter the Magian priests from ever again repeating 
their bold adventure. Magism remained under a cloud, from which 
it only gradually emerged, as the Arian faith, which it had not been 
able to displace, became corrupted by intermixture with it. 

5. The religious character of the revolution is clearly marked iK 


the great Inscription of Darius. The origin of the troubles iS 


’ This IS apparent from the state- 
mont of Darius : “ When Cambyses 
had gone to Egy^it, then the state 
became wicked ; then the lie became 
abounding in the land, both in Persia 
and in Media, and in the other pro- 
vinces. Afterwards there was a cer- 
tain man, a Magian, named Gomates ” 
(Beh. Ins. col. i. pars. 10, 11). 

’ The Magi, it is prol)able, were an 
actual caste. The pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and warrior tribes of Persia, 


wore not perhaps strictly castes, since 
all wore soldiers upon occasion, bnt the 
profession of arms was limited to 
warriors. v 

’ Esther, ch. ix. Niebuhr maker 
this comparison G^ortrage, vol. i. p 
158), but udthout regarding the narra- 
tive in the book of Esther as historical^ 

® Ctesias agrees with Herodotus 
both as to the origin and the continu- 
ance of this strange observance (Eic. 
Pers. § 15). 
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ascribed to tbe fact, that “when Cambysea had gone to Egypt, 
then the state became wicked. Then the lie became abounding in the 
land, both in Persia and in Media, and in the other provinces.” 
“ The God Ormazd,” as it is expressed in another place,^ “created 
lies, that they should deceive the State.” The acts recorded of 
Gomates — and it must bo borne in mind that they are the only acts 
which Darius records of him — are religious changes. They are the 
destruction of temples, and the abolition of the existing worship, 
consisting principally, it would appear, of sacred chantings. The 
acts of Darius, immediately upon his accession, arc the exact counter- 
part to these. His first care is to “rebuild the temples which 
Gomates had destroyed, and to reinstitute for the State the sacred 
chants and worship,” of which Gomates had deprived them.® To 
this zeal he ascribes the protection which he has received from 
Ormazd. “ On that account Ormazd brought help to me, and the 
other gods which are, because I was not wicked, nor was I a liar, nor 
was I a tyrant. ” “ And he commends his example herein to the imita- 
tion of his successors on the throne, who are exhorted to “keep them- 
selves from lying,’’ and “destroy utterly the man who may be a liar .” ' 

G. And bonce we find in general history that Darius enjoys the 
reputation of having been a great religious reformer. This is the 
true meaning of that oft-repeatod statement,''* so violently absurd in 
the letter, that Darius was contemporary with Zoroaster. The later 
Persian religion, after Magism had corrupted it, was still regarded 
as the system established by Darius. Hence the introduction of the 
name Qustasp into the Zendavesta, and hence the respect paid even 
by the modem Zoroastrians to the memory of the son of Hystaspes. 
The very efiorts which he made against Magism have served to 
connect him in men's minds with the system which he opposed. 
As the last known reformer of the Persian religion, ho was identified 
in the popular judgment with the religion such as it eventually 
became. Doctrines long associated with the name of Zoroaster 
came thus to be regarded as deriving their origin from Darius ; 
and, as the most convenient mode of reconciling the contending 
claims of the two, a synchronism was supposed, and Zoroaster 
became a prophet, under whose inspired advice King Darius 
reformed and purified the religion of his people, 

’’ lieh. Ins. col. iv. par. 4. This ’ Ibid. col. iv. par. 6. 

rondorin^ is somewhat uncertain. ® Plin, H. N. xxx. 1; Amm. MarooU. 

“ Ibid. col. i. par. 14. xxiii. (1 j Agathias, ii. 24. 

** Ibid, col. iv.-uar. 13. 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE PERSIAN SYSTEM OP ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT. 

I. Uniformity of Oriental Governments. 2. Satrapial system of Persia. 
3. Danger of revolt — safeguards. 4. Power and wealth of the Satraps. 
6. Institittion of Royal Judges. 6, Fixity of the Royal Revenue. 7. The 
border Satraps. 8. Extra-satrapial dependencies. 9. Satrapies not 
always geogniphieally continuous. 10. Moiles by which the subjection of 
the.couquered raoes was maintained — (i.) Disarming — (ii.) Transplanta- 
tion — (lit.) Maintenance of a standing ainuy. 11. Position and power of 
the Monarch. 12. Privileges of the Persians. 13. Gradations of rank 
among them. 

1. The ancient Persian monarchy, both in its origin and in its in- 
ternal administration, closely resembled the modem Persian and 
Turkish Governments. Since the fall of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kingdoms, the empires of the Bast have uniformly arisen 
from the sudden triumph of conquering nomadic hordes over more 
settled and civilized communities. A Cyrus, a Genghis Khan, a 
Timonr, an Othman, a Nadir Shah, has led the hardy inhabitants of 
the steppes, or of the mountain tracts, against effete races, long 
established in softer region.s, and abandoned to sloth and sensuality. 
Slow conquests, long struggles of race against race, amalgamations, 
insensible growth and development of political systems, to which 
wo are habituated in the records of the West, are unknown to the 
countries lying eastward of tho Hellespont. In every case a con- 
queror rapidly overruns an enormous tract of territory, inhabited 
by many and diverse nations, overpowers their resistance or receives 
their submission, and imposes on them a system of government, 
rude and inartificial indeed, hut sufficient ordinarily to maintain 
their subjection, till the time comes when n fresh irruption and a 
fresh conqueror repeat the process, which seems to be the only 
renovation whereof Oriental realms are capable. The imposed 
system itself is in its general features, for the most part, one and 
the same. The rapid conquest causes no assimilation. The nations 
retain their languages, habits, manners, religion, laws, and some- 
times even their native princes. The empire is thus of necessity 
broken up into provinces. In each province a royal officer repre- 
senting tho monarch — a Satrap, a Khan, or a Pasha — bears absolute 
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sway, responsible to the crown for the tranquillity of his district, 
and bound to furnish periodically, or at call, the supplies of men 
and money, which constitute the chief value of their conquests to 
the conquerors. Through these ofiScers the unity of the whole 
kingdom is maintained, and in their connection with the persons 
under their charge, and with the central government, the entire 
character of the system, and its special aspect in the kingdom under 
consideiation, may for the moat part be traced. 

2. In the Persian empire, as in other Asiatic governments, the 
monarch was all in all. Regarded as the absolute proprietor, not 
only of the entire territory, but of the persons and properties of its 
inhabitants, all power necessarily emanated from him, and was 
only exercised by others as his substitutes, and so long as he chose 
to delegate to them a portion of his authority. The satraps were 
nominated by the king at his pleasure, from any class of his sub- 
jects ; ' they held office while the king chose, and were liable to 
deprivation or death at any moment, without other formality than 
the presentation of the royal/? men.*' Originally they were charged 
with the civil administration only of their provinces, their special 
business being to collect the tribute (a fixed sum, at least from the 
time of Danna •*) from the inhabitants, and remit it to the treasury. 
They had besides to pay the troops maintained in their satrapy, to 
see to the administration of justice, and to exercise a general super- 
vision, alike over the external safety and tho internal tranquillity 
of the district under them.* Their office was distmct from that of 
the commanders of the troops, who like them received their ap- 


' No doubt they were ordinarily 
PorBians, and Pereiane of the tnbo of 
the Pasargad® j but this was not 
necessary. Tho king^s favour could 
make up for all doficiencjes We may 
see by the examples of Daniel under 
Cyrus (Dan vi 28), and Monlecsi 
under Xerxes (Esth. ix. 4), the power 
and dignity to which even laembcrs 
of the aiib]ect nations might attain 
Compare the cases of Pactyas, the 
Lydian (Herod, i. 153), and Xena- 
goras, the Halicarnassian Greek (ibid. 
IX 107) 

* Difficulties would occur m the 
execution of the king’s orders, in 
ancient as in modern times. Chordm 
speaks of screral instaticcs of govor. 


Dors in Persia who maintained them- 
selves in their governments for a long 
time Qgamst the will of the Shah, by 
robbing the messenger of his de- 
spatches, or murdonng him (voh u p. 
310). And the famous Ah Pasha is 
known to have baffied in this way for 
several years tho designs of the Porte 
agomst him That such cases wero 
not unknown in ancient Persia, wo 
may gather from the history of Orcetes 
(Herod, ill 126). 

3 Herod in 89. 

^ Xen Cyrop viii vi. §3. Although 
the CyropEcdia is a romance, we may 
learn from it a good deal concerning 
tho internal administration of the Per- 
sian empire m Xenophon’s time. 
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pomtment from the monarcli, and were answerable for the defence 
of, the territory from foreign or domestic foes ; ^ and distinct like- 
wise from that of the commandants of garrisons,® who were charged 
with the maintenance of the strongholds. It sometimes happened 
that the office of commander of the troops was united with that of 
satrap, more especially in the frontier provinces, where a divided 
command would have been dangerous.^ Two or three distinct 
satrapies were also occasionally accumulated in the hands of a 
single person, who thus became a sort of petty king, and was 
tempted to sshake off his allegiance. Hence revolts frequently 
occurred,® and, long before the time of Alexander, whole provinces 
had detached themselves from the central government, and main- 
tained only a nominal dependence.® 

3. To guard against this danger, the principal one to which 
empires of such a character are exposed, was one of the chief aims 
of the Persian political system. With this view, brothers, or other 
near kinsmen of the monarch, were usually selected for the more 
important satrapies,^ while in other cases it was sought to attach 

® Those oonunandora are constantly if § 11) 
distinguishod from tho satraps by Oicetos was satrap oi Thiygia, 

Hcrodotas See f. 25, and 123, also Lydia, and loma, at tho time of his 

1 . 102, IF 143, Ti 43, <fec Thoir m. revolt (lierod lu. 127). Cyrus the 

dei>eu(lence of the satrap is especially younger, of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cap* 

evident m the hiscory of tho Ionian padocia (Xen Anab i. ix. § 7). Tis- 
msunection See v 109, 110, vi 0, Ac saphornes after tho death of Cyrua 

® The special pansage winch marks received all his govommonts, and held 
this distmctiou IS Xen. Cyrop vili vi them together with his own (Xen. 
§ 1 Ileeren (As Nat. i. p 338, HoU iii i § 3). 
note *, E. T ) thinks that it may be ^ Pontus was certamly in this oon- 
traced m the arrangemonts made by dition likewise Paphlagoma, and most 

Cyrus m Lydia, Tabalas being tho probably Cappadocia (See lleereu, 
commandant of Sardis, Mazares the nt supra, p 426, and compare his 
leader of tho foicos, and Pactyas the Manual of Ancient History, p 294-7.) 

satrap or governor. Cortamly in The Uxiansof theXoordish mountams 

modern Persia it is tho fact, that the were abeolatelymdependent (Ait Exp. 
commandants of foitrosses are inde- A1 iii 17) 

pendent both of tho civil govomor and * liyataspes, of the blood-royal, was 
the officer in command ot tho troops satrap of Persia under Cambyses 

of the province, and receive their ap- (Herod in, 70), of Porthia under his 

pomtment and orders trom the Shah own son Danns (Beh. Inscr. col, iii. 
(Chaidm, 11 . p. 302) par 16). Artaphernes, a half -brother 

^ This was evidently the case with of Darius, was made by him satrap of 
Tissaphemes and Fhmnabazus (Thu- Lydia (Herod, v. 25). Acheemeues, a 
cjd Fill , Xen Hell i -iv.), with Ary- son of Daiius, was made by Xerxes 
andes (Herod, iv 166, 167), and with satrap of Egypt (ib. va. 7). Hasistea, 
the younger Cyrus (Xen Anab i i. §2). another son of Danus, was about the 
Latterly it became almost universal same time satrap of Bactna (ib. ix. 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex ui. 8 ; Xen (Ecoh 113) Pissuthues, satrap of Lydia in 
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tlie dangerous functionary to the interests of the Crown, by giving 
him a wife from among the princesses of the royal house.^ Nor 
was security expected from this plan without further safeguards. 
The powers of the satraps were checked, and their ambitious 
longings controlled, in various ways. Some of these have already 
come under notice. The independent authority of the military com- 
manders and of the governors of fortresses was the most important 
of all, and made rebellion in ordinary cases hopeless. It was only 
where such distinctions had ceased to be maintained, where, for one 
reason or another, the civil and military administratiots had been 
placed in the same hands, that a successful revolt could be contem- 
plated. Even, however, where this had been done, the monarch’s 
interests were not left uncared for. The governor of a province, in 
ancient as in modem Persia, was attended by a royal Secretary, 
receiving his appointment from the Crown, and bound continually 
to keep watch upon the satrap, and report his proceedings to the 
sovereign,^ A practice is also said to have obtained, to which the 
jealousy of modem times fails to present a parallel, whereby it was 
thought to secure still more completely the obedience of the pro- 
vincial governors. Royal Commissaries were sent year by year 
from the court to the several satrapies, to make inquiries upon the 
spot, and bring the king back an exact account of their condition.* 
This usage, however, must have been gradually discontinued, or 
have degenerated into a formality. 

4. Despite these checks the power of the satraps was at all times 
great, and little short of regal. As they represented tho monarch, 
their courts were framed upon the royal model : they had their 


the early part of the Pelopornesian 
■war, was most likely a cousin of Ar- 
taxerxps (Thucyd. i. 116, Herod, vii. 
64). Cyrus received his extensive 
governmeuts from his father (Xci), 
An. I. ix. § 7). Was Tritanttochmes, 
satrap of Babylon in the time of Hero- 
dotus (i. 192), cousin to Artaxerxes ? 
(See Herod, vii. 82, ■where ho is called 
the son of Artabanus.) 

* Phamabazus married a daughter 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Xen. Hell. v. 
i. ^ 28). PauBaniaa, when lie aspired 
to bo satrap of Greece under Xerxes, 
himself proposed a similar connection 
(Thucyd. i. 128). The commanders of 


tho troops were perhaps oven more 
often attached to the monarch in this 
way than the satraps. (Cf. Herod, v. 
116, vi. 43, vii. 73 ; Arrian, i. 16, Ac.) 

® See Herod, iii. 128. Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, ii. p. 302 : “ II y a 
on chaque province aveo le gouver- 
nour . . . . un Vahannviez, ou Seerd- 
taire, mis de la main du roi, dont 
Toflice consiste principalement il ren- 
dro compte ^ la com* de tout ce qni bq 
p^se.’* 

^ See Xon. Cyrop. viti. vi. § 16, 
where Xenophon expressly states that 
tho practice continued to his day« 
And compare CEconom, iv, § 8. 
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palaces,^ surrounded by magnificent parks and hunting grounds — ■ 
their numerous trains of eunuchs and attendants, and their own 
household troops or body-guard ® They assessed the tribute on tho 
Boveral towns and villages within their jurisdiction at their plea- 
sure, and appointed deputies, called sometimes like themselves 
satraps,^ over cities or districts within their province, whose office 
was regarded as one of great dignity. So long as they were in 
favour at court, they ruled their satrapies with an absolute sway, 
involving no little tyranny and oppression. Besides the fixed tri- 
bute which each satrap was bound to remit to the king, and the 
amount that he had to collect for tho payment of the troops of his 
province, ho might exact, for his own personal expenses and the 
support of his court, whatever sum he considered his province able 
to furmsh * All persons who had any favour, or even, justice to 
ask, approached him with gifts,® without which success was not to 
bo looked for j and hence enormous fortunes were accumulated ^ 
The sole limit upon the rapacity of the satrap was tho fear of 
removal, in case the voice of complaint became so loud as to reach 
the ears of the monarch Nor did the populations suffer only m 
purse from tho tyranny of their governors Instances are found 


* Bflkr/Xcta. Xea Anab r ii § 7 ; 
Hell IV j § 15 Compare Cyrop 
viTf ri, §§ 11.13. 

® Cyrop loc cit § 10 Tho body- 
giiard of Oioetea consisted of a tUou, 
Band Voramns (Herod in. 127) 

^ See the history of Z6nis and 
Mania (Xen Hellen iir i §§10 12) 
The tribute seems to have b< on rai'^d 
by a land tax (Herod vi 42 ) payable 
partly in money and partly in kind 
(Herod i 192) IfoiodotnR, m Jub 
account of tho satrapies (in 90, 94), 
gives only tho money portion, or 
rather that part of it which went into 
the royal treasury Tho entire amount 
drawn from tho people was probably 
three or four times os mnoh I 

* How large this ain<iunt in some ' 
cases WES is evident fiom what Hero- 
dotus tells ns of TritautKclimes, satrap 
of Babylon, whoso daily rovenuo was 
an a/rtaha of silver, or more than 
250L (See Herod x 192, andoomparo 
Heoren’s As. Nat. i. p 410, E. T) 
Hoeren has misconoeived in one point 


tho positions oconpied lespectively by 
the satrap and tho monaioh with it*- 
gard to the rovenue. He speaks of 
the entrap as paying over tho balance 
of what he had collected to tho king, 
aftei providing for his expendi- 
ture (p 423) , -whorcas in point of fact 
tho payment to the king was a fixed 
sum, and the fiuctuating balance was 
the satrap’s 

® Sco Xen Hell IIT. i § 10, and 
§ 12, where what is said of Kama 
Rufticicntly indicates tho usual prac- 
tice (Cnmparo Anab i ix ^ 22 ) 

' TntanticchmoH, besides hm war- 
borses, owned HOOBtallions, and 16,000 
mares ’ IIis Indian dogs were quar- 
tered on four large villages, wlxioh be 
exempted from any othor pavment 
(Horod 1 102). Tithraustes, the suc- 
cessor of Tissaphenios, in one year 
disbursed eighty talents (neaily 
20,0001 ), t/O purchase poaco for his 
provuaco (Xou Holl hi iv. § 26, and 
V §1) 
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which show that they were without any Beonrity against the grossest 
affronts and indignities to their persons.^ Such cases seem certainly 
to have been infrequent; and the general condition of Uie lOcm- 
qnered races under the Achsmenian kings, contrasts favourably 
with their present state under the Turkish and Persian govern- 
ments.® 

5. One cause of this superiority may be found in the fact already 
alluded to, that throughout the Persian empire the native local 
authorities were for the most part left standing, the^atrap dealing 
with them, and not directly with the common people.^ Another 
lay in the comparative purity of the administration of justice in 
ancient Persia. The institution of royal judges, i.e. judges deriving 
their authority directly from the king, involving as it did the sepa- 
ration of the judicial from the administrative office,* tended in this 
direction ; and a still greater effect was probably produced by the 
tremendous punishments with which corruption, when proved, was 
visited.® On the whole, it would seem that while the caprice and 
cruelty of the kings rendered the condition of the satraps and other 
great men as bad as it has ever been under the worst of the Oriental 
despotisms,^ the oppression of the masses was lighter than at almost 
any other period in Eastern history. 

* If even Persians of the highest The general practice of the Persians 
rank, sneh as Spithndates (Xen. Hell to retain them is witneBsed hy Hero- 
IV, 1 . § 6), wore m the provincee dotiis ( 111 . 15) 

likely to have the honour of a daughter * See Herod, iii. 31. The eeparation 
assailed (Ages. in. § 3), what regard is professedly made in modern Persia 

IS hkely to have boon paid to the fool- and in Turkey ; but it is seldom that 

ings of the conquered races ? the cudi dares to resist the khan or 

* The remark of Mr Grote is just, pasha 

that “ the empire of the Great King, ® Cambysee slew Bisamnos on this 
while it resembled in its main political account, flayed him from head to foot, 

featnres the Turkish and Persian em. and made his skin a covering for the 

piros of the present day, apparently judgment.seat (Herod, v. 25). Darius 

did not reach the same ortrsme of was on the point of cnlcifymg Son- 
rapacity, oorruptionj and cruelty m ddees for tho same reason, but spared 
detail (Hist of Greece, iv. p. 315). him on account of his signal sorvioes 

* This was evidently the cose with (ib. vii 194) 

the Greek towns (Herod, v. 37, vi. t The cmelties of Cambyses (Herod. 
43) , and was most likely nmversol, 111 . 35) are ascribed to madness, but 

or nearly so. Native princes appear they are not greater than those sano* 

in Cana (vii. 98-9), Cyprus (v. 104, tioned by Xerxes towards his brother’s 
113 ; and Arrian, 11 . 20), Phoenicia wife (ib. ix. 110.112), and by Ai-to- 
(Herod. vii. 98 ; Arnan, loc, cit.), xerxes Mnemon towards those who 
Lycia (Herod, vii. 98), Cihcia (ibid. ; disputed with him the honour of hav- 
comp Xen. Anab i 11 § 12), and ing slam Cyrus (Pint. Artax. pp. 1862, 

Paphlagonia (Xen Holl. iv. 1 § 2) 1868). 
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6. Th» levy on ilie part of the crown of jiitei contributions from 
thsi provinces helped to protect the commons for as the monarch 
gained nothing by the rapacity of his ofhoerB, but rather lost, since 
the. provinces became exhausted, it was his interest to punish 
graedj, and advance jnst and good satraps.® The beneficial effect 
of this provision more than eonnterbalanoed the evil arising from 
insecurity of tenure, and from the absence, generally, of the here- 
ditary principle from offices and employments.® 

7 . The more remote the' satrapy was from the seat of government, 
and the more it had to fear from foreign enemies, the greater the 
power of its ruler, and the more nearly he approached to the condi- 
tion of an independent sovereign. The satraps of Asia Minor and 
of Egypt received and despatched embassies, and even engaged in 
foreign wars, without conunnnicatioa with the Court.^ Besides 
their Persian body-guard, they maintained large bands of merce- 
naries, chiefly Greeks,® by whose aid they carried on their contests 
with foreign states, or with one another.® It was in sneh provinces 
too that the practice chiefly obtained of uniting the military with 
the civil administration, as well as that of entrusting to the same 
hands two or more satrapies. The temptation to revolt in such 
cases was great ; for, on the one hand, the jcalonsy of the central 
government was continually threatening the life or fortune of the 
too-poworful officer,* while on the other success might reasonably 

® On tho other hand, in modem Persia tho khans of the frontier pro- 
Forsia, where it is tho business of the Tincos send and roceire embassies 
provincial governors or viziers to sond (Chardin, ii. p. 3J1), but under special 
to the fcroa«nrj a« much revonno as instructions on each occasion from tho 
the province can possibly furnish, tho court. In ancient Persia the king 
oppression is extx'omo. Tho monarch noems to havo boon, oonsulted only in 
is interested in the exactions of his eases of peculiar importance, 
officers, and the harshest viziers rarely Uorod. v. 31.) 

receive any adequate punishment. * The younger Cyrua appeiirs to 
The evils of this system are seeu by have begun this practice (Xen. Anab. !. 
tho Persians themselves. (See Char- i. § 6). It afterwards prevailed gene- 
din, ii. pp. 300 and 308, 309.) rally through Asia Minor. (See Ar- 

® Exceptions are found, as that of rian, Exp. Alex. i. ii. passim,) The 
Otanes (Herod, v. 25), but the rule ^,000 mcrconaries who fought on the 

was as stated in the text. On tho Persian side at tho Gronicus seem, to 

contrary, in modem Persia, the oppo- havo been all Greeks. (Arrian, i. 14, 

site rule prevails widely. (Chardin, p. 30. Compare i. 12, p. 27, and i. IG, 

ii. pp. 901 and 935). pp. 34, 95 ) 

* As Aryandes (Herod, iv. 165-7), * Cyrns was for soino time at open 

Pissnthnes (Thnoyd. i. 116), Tissa- war with Tissaphemes. (Xen. Anab. u 
phomes (Thnoyd. viii. B, Ac.), Pharoa- i. Compare Hellen. ill. i. § 3.) 
bazus (ib. viii. 6, Ac.), Tithraustes * How narrowly Cyrus escaped, 
(Xen. Hell. tu. v. § 1), &o. In modem when accused by Tissaphemes, w© 

VOL. IT. 2 O 
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be Anticipated, and in several instances® was achieved. The ex- 
pedient of appointing to such posts the near relations of the monarch 
did not always succeed. More than one province detached itself 
from the empire under an Achsmenian prince, who probably found 
his birth and rank help forward his ambitions projects.* In other 
cases the native princes, whom it was the liberal policy of the con- 
queror to uphold, took advantage of their position to re-establish 
complete or partial independence.'^ When Alexander invaded Asia, 
the Fersian Empire was by these means considerably reduced from 
the limits which it had reached in the days of Darius, or even of 
Xerxes.* 

8. Besides the satrapies, there existed at all times on the borders 
of Persia, a number of countries owning the supremacy of the Great 
King, and contributing to the resources of the empire, but in- 
ternally independent. Such, under Cambyses, were the Ethiopians 
bordering upon Egypt, the Colchians and their neighbours towards 
the Caucasus, and the Arabs of the tract between Egypt and Pales- 
tine.* A similar condition was accepted by the Macedonian kings 
in the reign of Darius.' Satrapies sometimes seem to have reverted 
to it, making it their first step on the road to independence. This 
was the case, towards the close of the monarchy, with Sacia and 
Cappadocia.* The position of such countries resembled that of 
Sorvia, Wallachia, and Moldavia nnder Turkey, of Thrace and 
Armenia under the early Cmsars. Internal independence was 

know from Xenophon (Anab. I. i. § 3). 3-15). The Egyptian revolts likewise 

Tissaphernes himself was not so for- come under this head, 

tunate (Xen. Hell, iii. iv, § 26), ® Heeren (Mannal of Ancient His- 

Aryandes (Herod, iv, 166) and Ma- tory, p. 110, E. T.) asserts the con- 

Bistes (ib. ix, 113) were both pot to trary. But the enumeration by Arrian 
death on suspicion ; Orcetes (ib, iii. of the nations which fought at Ai'bAla 
128) on something more. Megabates gives only twenty names in lieu of the 
(Thucyd. i. 129) was deprived of his six-and-forty of Herodotus. Alez- 
satrapy, for no cause that we can see. ander’s conquests account for about 

* A^s Cappadocia and Pontus. Soo ten of those which aj-e missing. Be- 

the next note. sides Paphlagonia, Pontus, and Sacia 

® The case of Cyrus shows the good (Airian, Exped. Alex. iii. 8), which 
chance that there was of success in were certainly lost to the empire, 
such a rebellion. In Cappadocia and there seems to have been a large de- 
Pontus, where branches of the Achse- fectiou towards the south-eastern 
monian house bore sway, it seems pro- frontier. 

bable that royal satraps founded the * Herod, iii. 97. ' Ibid. v. 18. 

dynasties. “ The Saoans and Cappadocians both 

* As Evagoras I. in Cyprus (Died. senttroopstoArbMa (Arrian, loo. cit.), 
Sic. XV. 2-4 and 8, 9), and king Otys but the former, it is expressly said, as 
in Paphlagonia (Xen. Hell. IV. i. §§ allies only (xotA vv/ipax^oi'). 
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aHtj-wed tm the payment of a tribute, not indeed definitively fixed, 
but still expected to reach a certain amount.® A contingent of 
troops was also looked tor in the case of a great expedition but 
could not, we may be sure, be demanded. Still the strength of the 
empire was increased, in war as well as in peace, hy these semi- 
independent tribes, whose communications with the court maj 
perhaps have taken place through the satrap on whose province they 
bordered.* 

9. A peculiarity in the arrangement of the satrapies, arising out 
of the special circumstances of the empire, deserves a few words of 
notice. Herodotus tells ns that in some instances a satrapy was 
not continuous, but was made up of detached tracts of territoiy.® 
This was owing to the satrapial divisions being (as Heeren ob- 
3 erves^) “ethnical rather than geographical,” and to the local inter- 
miztare of distinct races common throughout the ^Jast. As in 
modem Turkey, Greeks, Turks, Slaves, Wallacks, and Albanians 
live interspersed among one another,® so within the limits of the 
ancient Persia, the different nationalities lay scattered and sepa- 
rated, Certainly this was the case with the Sacans,^ and with the 
Matieni,^ and it may have been so in other instances. In such cases 
the iurisdiotion of the satrap extended over the various fragments 
of the race or races under his government, and was not confined to 
a single locality. With the wandering tribes, which abounded 
in the southern and eastern regions of the empire, the arrangement 
must have been especially convenient. Without it they would have 
been liable to be claimeu as subjects by several satraps, and to have 
suffered a multiplied oppression ; or they might perhaps, by skilful 
management, have escaped assessment altogether. 

10. The division of tho empire into satrapies was, as has been 


* See the story of Canibysea and the 
Cyreussans, when the latter fust made 
their aubmissiou (Herod, iii. 13, and 
compare iii. 97.) 

* The Colchians, tho African Etliio- 
piatiB, aud th© Arabians, all served in 
the army of Xerxes (Herod, vii. f>9 
and 79). The Sacans and Cappado- 
cians, as before observed, fonsbt at 
Arbdla. 

^ lu this sense only can the state- 
ment made in Herod, i, 134, be ac- 
cepted. (See note ad loo.) 

® Herod, iii. 89. The passage is a 


difficult one, but seems only capable 
of ibis moaning. 

^ Asiatic Nations, vol. i. p. 350, E. T. 

® A plauoe at the map in Professor 
Mulleris ^ lionguagos of the Seat of 
War ’ will show this. 

See the Great Inscription at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and compare tho 
Qoto to Hook vii. oh. 64. 

^ The Mafcieni on the Halys (Herod, 
i. 72) arc googiaphically distinct from 
those who inhabited the Kurdish 
monntains (i. 189, v. 49, &o.) 
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already’ olwerred, originally and primarily, for financial pnrposoa.^ 
The collection and transmission of tiie tribnte, in money and in 
kind,^ was the satrap's first and chief duty. He helped to maintain 
the snpremacy of the dominant race over the conquered tribes, 
which to so great an extent composed the empire ; but that im- 
portant object was in the main secured by ppactices, and by an 
organisation distinct from the satrapial authority. A few remarks 
on these points will properly conclude this portion of the subject. 

(i ) The conquered nations were in some instances disarmed ; * in 
all, or nearly all, debarred from the profession of arms, which they 
could only follow when summoned from their peaceful arocations 
on occasion of some grand expedition. This tended to produce 
among them an unwarlike temper, and so to keep them inferior to 
their masters, with whom the possession and profession of arms was 
almost universal. 

(ii.) Tribes whose conquest had been very difficult, or which had 
revolted after subjection, were not unfrequently removed from their 
own country to a distant part of the empire.^ The close connection 
of patriotism and the love of liberty with local attachments, was 
sufficiently understood, and experience seems to have shown that 
by this means the most refractory could be made submissive and 
peaceable. 

^ Supra § 2. Comparo Ecrod hi. be accepted thua far. Ileeren inja- 

89; Xen. Cyiop. vni. vi § 3. diciously adopts the entire narrative 

^ Besides the money tribute of which (As Nat^ p. 409, E. T ) 

Herodotus gives so exact an account ^ The following are the chief known 
(in 90 95 ), a vast amount of produce instances of this practice • The trana- 
waa contiibuted by the conquered portation of a large body of Bgyp- 
nations to the support of the army' tians to Susa by Cambjses (Ctes § 

and of the court. Babylonia supplied 9), of the Barc^ns into Bactna 

one third of the latter expense (Herod. (Herod iv 20-1), of the Feconians into 

1 192) ; to which we know that Media Asia Minor (ib v. 17), of the Milesians 

contributed annually 100,000 sheep, to Amp6 (ib vi, 20), of the Eretnans 
and Cappadocia half that number to the Susianian Ardencca (ib. vi, 
(Strab. XI p. 764), while other conn. 119), and of the Canans and 8itace« 
tries gave m proportion. Egypt, mans into Babylonia (Aman, Exp. 

besides her share of this expense, Alex m 48). It is possible, as Heeren 

supplied com for 120,000 soldiera, Bupposos (As. Nat. i. p. 340), that the 

which was the number of her gar. Colobians may have been transported 

nson (Horod. 111. 91). Cilicia famished Egyptians. Again, it is not impro- 

nnimally 360 white horses (lb. ch 90) bable that the population of the 
Babylon, besides her com, 500 boy- “Egyptian villages'' in Asia Minor, 
eunuchs (ibid ch 92) From these of which Xenophon speaks (Cyrop. vn, 
instances conclusions may be drawn i § 45 ; Hell ill. 1. § 7), settled ao- 
as to the rest of the provinces. cording to him by Cyrus after his 

* See Herod, i. 165-157, which may defeat of Crceeus, may really have 
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(iii) Wiiere extreme measaree saoh as these were not resorted 
to, the sabjection of the conquered nations was maintained by the 
more simple and natural expedient of keeping on foot large standing 
armies, originally consisting entirely of native Persians,® and dis- 
tributing them throughout the provinoes. These troops occupied 
all the strongholds,^ and w:ere quartered in great numbers through- 
out the principal towns,* while a system of posts,® or government 
couriers, was so organised that rapid intelligence of a rising in any 
quarter could be communicated from city to city, and even from 
province to ^ovince. Large bodies of troops on which entire 
dependance could be placed, were thus within a short time con- 
centrated wherever danger threatened, and movements of revolt on 
the part of the conquered, unless in countries poculiarly situated, 
were (while the empire retained its vigour) speedily pat down.^ 
In later times, when the Persian race had degenerated, and the 
standing army conaistod in great part of mercenaries,® such revolts 
were sometimes crowned with success ; but the iastances are some- 
what rare even at this period.* 


oonsiated of Egyptians tranaporbed for 
rebeUion. How recognised a featnre 
of Persian policy such transplantation 
was, is indicated by the ready accept- 
anoe giren to the fiction of Histiscas 
(Herod. Ti*d). The practice has beon 
at all times common in the £aat. 
With regard to its use by the Assy- 
rians, see the Essays appended to 
Book i., Essay vii. § 61. With regard 
to modem times, Chardin tolls ns 
that Shah Abbas transported seveial 
colonies of from 20,000 to 30,000 
families a distance of 200 or 300 
leagues (Voyage on Perse, rol. iii. p. 
292) ; and Ferrior speaks of the 
“wholesale removal of populations’* 
as “ oommon through Central Asia ” 
(Caravan Journeys, p. 395). 

® Or perhaps of Persians and Medes. 
(See Thucyd. i. 10^.) 

^ See Xen. Oyrop. viii. vi. § 1, 
which is confirmed historically by 
many passages. (Cf. Herod, ii. 30; 
Xen. {. iv. §4; Arrian, Exp. 

Alex. i. 17 , Ac.) 

® The garrison of Hemphia in the 
time of Herodotus oonsisted of 120,000 
Fersiana (Herod, iii. 91). In the time 


of Alexander 20,000 Fersians and 
20,000 mercenaries garrisoned the 
oorth.wostem corner of Asia Minor 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 14). From those 
numbors the enormous amount of tho 
entire standing army may he ooujec' 
tnred. 

^^Ayyapci, orhyyap^iXoi (vide infra, 
viii. 98, end compare Xen. Cyrop. 
Yiii, vi. § 17). 

* For a proof of the speed with 
which forces could be collected on on 
emergency, see Herod, v. 102. Oom. 
pare v. 108 ; Xen. Anab. i. iv. § 5, and 
vii. §§ 11, 12; Arrian, at supra. The 
saoncssful revolts of conquered na- 
tions were uniformly upon the out- 
skirts of tho empire, and generally in 
detached districts, such as Egypt. 

^ In the latter times they seem in 
some satrapies to have equalled or 
exceeded the number of the native 
troopa (Arrian, 1. s. c.; compare iii. 
’•) 

* That of Egy})t from Darius Nothus 
is the most remarkable. Cyprus and 
Paphlagonia are perhaps the only 
other instances. In the former sac- 
coas was only temporary. 
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11. From the condition of the conquered races, and of their im- 
mediate rnlere, the satraps of the several provinces, it is time to 
pass to that of the dominant nation, and of the sovereign. 

The Persian monarch was an irresponsible despot. Whatever 
limitation may have been placed upon the authority of a weak and 
timid king by the grandees of his court, pleading the mviolability 
of Persian law,* it is certain that a sovereign of any energy of cha- 
racter could set himself up above all legal restraints, and follow to 
the fullest extent the dictates of his own caprice. The answer of 
the royal judges to Cambyses sets this matter in its ffrue light, and 
shows clearly that the power of the kings was absolutely without 
limit The judges “found a law that the Persian king might do 
whatever he pleased ” ® Such a principle would cover any and 
every transgression of all rules, religions or other, which might be 
supposed to have a universal obligation Accordingly we find the 
AcluBmenian monan lis not only tyrannising at will over the persons 
of their subjects, but tiamplmg whenever it pleases them upon the 
most sicrtd religious ordinances “ No class is secure from their 
ojipresBion, no privilege beyond their control, no law safe from 
their infraction ^ Like other despots they are liable to the last 
resort of the oppressed — assassination , * but so long as they live, 
their word is Uw, and tlioir will without check or hindrance 

There does not appear to have been in ancient, any more than in 
modem ° Persia, a itgularly ostablisliod council The king occasion- 
ally referred matters to the decision of the royal judges,'" and con- 
vened assemblies of the grandees for deliberation on affairs of par- 
ticular impoitance, ' but nothing seems to have bound him either 
to call such councils, or, if lie called them, to abide by their sen- 
tence ^ When a council was summoned at the court, certain nobles. 


* See Dan ii 14 Jl Herod ix 111 

* Herod iii 31 rtp &a<n\tvovriXlfp 

<r«au voittv rh tiv ffovATjrai 

Mariiag’c with a sister was clearly 
considered as inrestnons in Persia, 
Cambyses mamed two of his (Herod 
loc cit ) 

^ Iho law that the king shonld only 
Tnariy from the families of the six con- 
spirators (Herod 111 84) was one which, 
if any, might have seemed likoly to be 
observed Yet it was broken by Aha 
snenig (Xerxes when ho CSpoQsed 
Esther (iisth ii 17) 


j * Of the nine kings who snoceoded 
I Durius thiee (Xorxos IjXorxesir, 
and Artaxerxes 111 ) were murdered 
See Chardin, vol n p 2i)6 
Sco Herod nj 31 There is no 
reason to suppose that these jndgos 
weie, as Heeien supposes (As Nat i 
p 390), necessarily Magi 

‘ See Herod vu 8, viii 67 , Esth i. 
13 13 

^ This 18 evident from the words 
and conduct of Xerxos (Herod, vix 8) 
11 18), 
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it is probable, bad the right of attendance ; bnt the monarch might 
invite to his oounoibtable any persons whose judgment he valued.^ 

In default of a legitimate control the Persian kiugs were apt to fall 
under the influence, either of a favourite,* or more commonly of the 
queen-mother, or of one of their wives.® Bred up in the seraglio, 
under the tutelage of eunuchs and women, and often with no defiinte 
expectation of the crown,® they found themselves at their accession 
in a state of vassalage, which they mostly lacked strength to throw 
off. The real ruler of Persia was in general a Bagoas, or a Pary- 
satis, in whosfl hand the monarch was but a pnppet, and who, from 
the interior of the gynseceum or harem, directed the counsels and 
bestowed the honours of the empire. These disorders, however, 
belong to the later period of the monarchy. They first appear at 
the close of the reign of Darins,^ and only come into full play after 
the return of Xerxes from the Greek expedition. 

12. The native Persians themselves, though equally destitute 
with the conquered races of any real personal freedom,® were per- 
mitted, by the favour or policy of their rulers, certain special 
privileges. The province of Persia Proper was exempt from 
tribute.® Persians bad universally precedence over the other 


* The “ eoveu prmoes of Poreia ** 
may have had the right of attendance, 
and BO have been called par excellerhce 
the king's conneellors (Esth. 1 . 14; 
Esrn V11 14) , but the monarch snm. 
moned besidee “ alt that knew law and 
judgment’* (Esth 1 . 18). Those who 
attended the groat coaucil of war be- 
fore the mvasion of Greece seem to 
havo been tbo satraps and commanders 
of the troops throughout the pLovmces 
(Herod, vn. 8, §§ 4 and 19) 

* Generally a eunuch, as Spamitros 
(Gtes § 29), the favounte of Xerxes 
in his later years, Artoxares (ib. § 
49), the favoonte of Darius Notbus, 
Bagoas (Diod Sic. xvi. 50, end), the 
favourite of Artaxerxes Oobns, &c ; 
bat Bomotimes a noble, as Mardomus, 
who governed Xerxes m the beginning 
of hia I'eign. 

* See Herod, vii. 3, end; ix. Ill, 
Hut. Artoxerx. p. 1861-1866, Xen. 
Anab. i. i §§ 8, 4. 

® The law of succession was very ill 
determined (Herod vn. 2), and left the 
monarch a power within oeitaiu limits 


of appointing his sucoeasor This 
l>ower he would rarely oxerciso till 
towards the close of his life (see Herod. 
I. 208 ; Ctes. Fersio § 8), when the 
cliaracter of the youth was formed. 

^ Herod vii. 3, end ‘H 7 ap ’’A too’o'o 
’'■ ai/ Kpdros. The accounts given 
by Ctesms (Fersic. §§ 8, 9), which 
would extend to the reign of Cambysea, 
and oven of Cyrus, the manners of his 
own day, apjKjar to me littlo worthy 
of ciedit. 

* Acts of tyranmeal cruelty have 
most commonly Persians for their ob- 
jects It 18 sufficient to mention the 
cases of Prexaspes (Hoiod lu. 35), 
tEobazus (lb iv 81), Masistes (ib. ix. 
111-113), Mithndatea (Plutarch, n. 
p 1861), and the twelves nobles buried 
to the bead by order of Cambyses 
(Hoixid. ill. 35, end). The higher 
position of the Persians brought them 
into contact with the sovereign more 
frequently thou others. (See Heeren, 
As Nat 1 p. 362 ) 

• Herod. 111 97. Of exjurse it sup- 
}>ortod its satrap and garrisons ; but it 
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nations whicli composed the empire.* Offices and employments of 
importance, though not absolutely confined to them, were yet, with 
rare exceptions, conferred upon the dominant race.^ They alone 
appear to have formed the household of the monarch.* Many of 
them received assignments upon the conquered countries, of houses, 
lands, and vassals,* from which they drew large revenues. Others 
accompanied the satraps to their provinces as body-g^iards,® and 
lived at the expense of the inhabitants. None engaged in trade,* or 
il^*nny menial employ. All Persians of the tribes which were nei- 
ther agricultural nor pastoral, seem, nnless attached the court, to 
have followed the profession of arms. They formed a martial caste, 
which held itself distinctly above the rest of the population. 

18. Besides the difference here indicated between the three lead- 
ing Persian tribes and the other six, some further gradations of 
rank and dignity are found to have prevailed. The tribe of the 
Pasargadao, to which the royal family of the Acheemenidse belonged, 
had a decided pre-eminence over both the Maraphians and the Mas- 
pians."^ Among the Pasargadee, the royal family, which owing to 
the prevalence of polygamy was very numerous, held the first 
place. Next in order seem to have followed the families of the six 
conspirators, which had the privilege of furnishing wives to the 


paid nothing to the ooutral govern- 
ment. 

* In war (Herod, vii. 55, viii. 113, ix. 
31). In proceesious, where tho right 
hand, the post of honour, was assigned 
to them (Xen. Cjrop. viii, iii § 10). 
In games (ibid. § 25). In approaching 
the king (ibid. § 14). 

® It is not very uncommon to find 
high office entrusted to a Mede (see 
Herod, i. 156, 162; vi. 94; vii. 88; 
Bch. Inscr. ii. xiv. 6, and in. xiv. 3); 
hut wonderfully few instances occur of 
high office held by a native of any other 
conquered country. Profane history 
funiishes, I believe, but two examples, 
that of Pactyas (Herod, i. 153), and 
that of Xenagoras (ibid. ix. 107). Fvea 
tho Median airpointmonts are rare com- 
pared T\ith the Persian, Of course tho 
cases mnst be excepted of tributary 
princes, and native rulers allowed to 
mamtain a certain authority over their 
people, but forming no part of the re- 
cogniaod staff of the government. 


* Heeren’s arguments (As. Nat. i. p. 
395) scarcely }>rove that the household 
was composed entirely of Pasaxgadm, 
bnt there seems no roaeun to doubt 
that it was, at least as a general rule, 
made tip of Persians. 

*Xen. Cyrop. viii. vi. § 6. The 
Btatement is confirmed by the known 
practice of conferring occasionally 
such gifts upon foreigners, as upon 
Themistocles (Thuoyd. i. 136) and De- 
maratns (Herod, vi, 70). 

^ Oroctes was guarded by a thousand 
Persians (Herod, iii. 127). The only 
peculiarity in his case was the number. 

® Hence the contempt which Oyms 
is said to have express^ for tho Lace- 
dsemonians (Herod, i. 153). 

^ Heeren (As. Nat. i. ch. ii.) carries 
this pro’eminenoo beyond its just 
bounds, and says nothing of the rank 
of the Maraphians and Maepians. Yet 
Herodotus distinctly states it (i. 125 ; 
compare iv. 167). 
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king.* Among these the descendants of 0 banes possessed special 
rights, though of ■whafc nature we have no distinct information.* 
Perhaps the representatives of these sii families, and of the royal 
house, ^ formed the “ seven princes of Persia, which saw the king's 
face, and sat the first in the kingdom.'* * Farther than this there 
was no order of nobility, unless we consider the possession of the 
crown grants mentioned above, which were handed down from 
father to son,® to have constituted the holders a noble class. 

Such seem to have been the chief outlines of a system which, 
simple and isuirtificial as it was, sufficed to maintain one of the 
largest empires that the world has ever seen, during a space of more 
than two centuries. 

* Herod, iii. 84 (cf. not. ad loc.). but perhaps the royal house was re- 

® We know indeed that the head of presented by the head of the branch 

the family of Otanea received an annual next in order of guccession to that 
kajian of the most splendid desenp- upon the throne, which was the posi- 
tion. But the family must have had tion of Barins at the time of the con- 

other rights unknown to us, to justify spiracy. 
the exprosaton of Herodotus (iii. 83, * Esth. i. 14, 

3iaT<\/«( fta^nfri ^ov<ra Ilcpvcwi', * Xcn. Cyrop. 1. 8. c. The estates of 

Kol ipx^'reu rovoOra li<ra Bemarstus were, wo know, tranamitted 

^ There is some difficulty in suppos. to his descendants (Xen. Hell. iii. 1* 
iug this (see note * on Book iii. oh. H) ; § fi)> 
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ESSAY IV. 

' ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF BABYLON. 

1. Difficulties of the sobjeot. 2. Great extent of Babylon according to ancient 
writerB. S. Ko traces of original eaeet^^. 4. General plan of the existing 
rums. 5. Their position on the left bank of the EuphratA a difficulty — 
inodes of meeting it. 6, Canal between the northern and the oentral ruina 
7. Mound of Bahtl, the Temple of Belna — its present state. 8. Proofs of the 
identity. 9. Monnds of the JCasr and Amrdmy the ancient palace. 10. Site 
of the great reservoir. 11. Palaoe of Kenglisaar, and embankment of 
Nahunit. 12. Triangnlar enclosure, of the Parthian age. IS. The Btrs- 
iVirurud — its present appearance. 14. Original plan of the Btrs. 16. Ita 
ornamentation. 16. The Birs rebuilt by Nebacbadnezzar--~hiB aoooont of 
the restoration. 

1. The topograpliy of ancient Babylon is a subject which is still 
inyolved in a good deal of doubt and difficulty. Though an accu> 
rate survey on a large scale has recently been made of the ruins by 
Captain Selby of the Indian Navy,* whereof the accompanying 
Cliart is a reduced copy, it is still very difficult to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion on the various intricate questions involved in the 
wide subject here proposed for consideration. Certain main points 
may, however, be regarded as sufficiently determined, and certain 
principal buildings and other features of the ancient city may be 
considered as identified by the inscriptions on their remains and by 
the descriptive documents of the Babylonian kings. To these lead- 
ing features of the topography, and to these only, it is proposed at 
present to direct the reader’s attention. 

2. The most remarkable fact recorded of Babylon by the ancient 
writers is its extraordinary extent. According to Herodotus* it 
was a square, 120 stades or nearly 14 miles each way, covering 
thus an area of nearly 200 square miles ! This estimate is some- 
what diminished by the historians of Alexander,® who reduce the 
sides to about 11 miles, and the area to something less than 130 
square miles. Even this space is (according to modem notions) 

^ I am greatly indebted to Captain Sieve) as yet published. (G. R. 1863.) 
Relby for a copy of his Chart and * Book i. oh. 178. 

Memoir, printed for the Bombay * For the details see note® on the 

Government, in lb89, but not (I be- above-named chapter. 
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enormous, ’being five or six times the sixe of London. Tb® mitbo- 
rity, however, upotx which it rests is of great weight and import- 
ance ; for one cannot but suppose that accurate measurem^ts 
would be made by the Greeks upon their conquest of the city.* It 
has, therefore, been usual to accept the statement, and to suppose 
that a wall of great height * surrounded an area of the size indicated, 
and that the name Babylon attached in popular parlance to the 
entire space within the rampart. Of course, however, if the Wall 
was of this extent, only a small proportion of the ground within it 
can hare been covered with building^. The Babylon t^us described 
was not a town, but a great fortified district very partially built 
upon, and containing within it not only gardens and parks, but 
numerous fields and orchards.® 

3. Of the great wall enclosing this space, it is agreed by almost 
all travellers that not a vestige remains.^ It has been destroyed by 
quarrying, or has sunk into the ditch from which it arose ; ® and 
there is no possibility of even determining its position, unless by the 
merest conjecture. The earliest of the Mesopotamian explorers^ 
imagined that it included within it the Birs^Nvnirudy which is six 
miles from the Euphrates ; but the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar 
make it certain that this vast ruin marks the site of a distinct town.* 


* The only ar^niment that can be 
urged with any effect against this, is 
that the walls had perished before 
Alexander’s conquest, and therefore 
that his historians only reported a 
tradition. But it is very unlikely that 
they could have altogether disappeared 
BO early. And AbydenuB expresely 
fitates t^t the wall of Nebnchadnezzar 
continued to Alexander’s time. (See 
vol. i. Essay viii. p. 627, § 16, note 

® On the height of the wall see note 7 
on Book i. oh. 178. 

^ This is declared to have been the 
case by Q. Curtius {v. i. § 27). It has 
been generally allowed by modem 
writers. (See Hich’s Second Momoir, 
p. 14 ; Ker Porter, voL ii. p. 386 ; Lay- 
ard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 494 j 
Niebuhr, Leoiures on Ancient 
vol. i. p. 24, note E. T.) 

^ M. Oppert alone, I believe, disputsB 
this. He is of opinion that he has 
found traces of the walls, or rather of 
their towers and gatoe, in certain of 


the mounds or Teh which cover tho 
flat country on either side of the Eu* 
phrateB. These views are developed 
in his great work on Mesopotamia. 
See Note B at the end of this Essay. 
Captain Selby says, “ Of the im- 
mense walls, 300 feet high, and 60 (?) 
thick, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, encircl^ the city to the extent 
of about 26 (?) miles square, no vesti^^ 
has been discovered,'* On this account 
he is inclined to doubt whether the 
ruins at Hillah ore really those of 
Babylon! (Memoir, p. 3.) 

® See vol i. Essay viii. p. 646. 

' Bich, Second Memoir, pp. 31,32; 
Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 882. 

® M. Oppert admits that the Sirs- 
yimrud marks the site of the ancient 
Borsippa; but he supposes this plaoe 
to have been a sort of second (utadel 
(Acropolis minor) to Babylon, and to 
have lain between the outer and the 
inner walls. (See below, p. 689). 
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4 only rains which can he confidently assigned to the 
anoiebt i^bylon are the group of monnds npon the Enpbrates, a 
little ahoTe SUlah, which cover a space ahont three and a half miles 
long and from one to two miles broad, and are almost entirely in- 
closed within an irregnlar triangle, formed by two long lines of 
rampart (called “ Snr or earthen rampart ” in the plan) and the rirer. 
These mins are generally said to consist of three great masses of 
brickwork, the northernmost of which (Eich’s MujellibeK) is known 
to the Arabs as Bibil (“ Mnjelybe ” in the plan), the central as 
the Kasr or Palace, and the southernmost as the mound of Amrdm. 
Besides these principal buildings there are various lesser rains, 
among which the most remarkable are two long parallel lines of 
rampart (“ Inner Eampart ” and “ Low Monnds ” of the plan) hav- 
ing a direction nearly north and south, which shut in the central 
and sonthern rains on the east, and a remarkable red hill (“El 
Amerrah” of the plan) which lies to the west of these ramparts, 
between them and the “ K!asr ” or “ Palace.” Very few and insigni- 
ficant rains intervene between the great monnds (called Amram and 
the Kasr) and the present east bank of the river, which (according 
to some observers) seems once to have flowed directly along the 
western face of the two great monnds. Less noticeable, but still of 
some visible importance, are some rains on the right bank of the 
Enphrates (called “ Annana ” in the plan) parallel with the mound 
of Amrdm, and consisting chiefly of a broad rampart 20 feet high 
running from N.N.W. to S.S.E. a distance of nearly a mile, and then 
carried at right angles down to the river. Beyond the rains thns 
described, towards Hillah on the south and towards Mohawill on the 
north, are low heaps and embankments scattered irregnlarly over 
the plain. On the we.stern side of the river, besides the rain already 
mentioned (Annana), there are a number of lesser monnds ; and 
both here and towards the east the ground is everywhere covered 
with fragments of brick and with nitre, the sure marks of former 
buildings.® 


® The paitionlara of this account ate 
chiefly taken from Captain Selby's 
surrey, compared with the acconnts 
given hy Kioh (First Memoir), Ker 
Porter (vol. ii. pp. 837-380), and Lay- 
ard (Ninereh and Babylon, pp. 490- 
492), and with tho personal reoolleo- 
tions of Sir H. Eawlinson and Dr. 


Hyslop, the latter of whom was en- 
gaged with Captains Jones and Selby 
in tho recent surreys. Beference has 
also been made to the letters of M. 
Fresnel in tho Journal Astatigae for 
Juno and July, 1858, and to the 
general description of Mr. Loftus 
(Clialdeea, ch. ii.). 
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5. Th& difficulty which imihedmtely strikes the Tofeserrer, Who, 
acquainted with the descriptions of Babylon given by the atiment 
writers,^ casts his eye over the mass of ruins above described, is 
their position, with few and unimportant exceptions, on the left 
bank of the river. IThe ancients unanimously declare that the 
Euphrates flowed through Babylon; and that the most important 
buildings were placed on the oppoeite sides of the stream.^ The 
Temple of Belus and the Royal Palace — ^the two chief edifices — are 
said to have been separated by the river, each forming a stronghold 
or fortress in its own division of the town. Now although it must 
be granted that the Euphrates, having a general tendency to run 
ofi to the westward,® has done much to obliterate the ruins which 
originally stood upon the right bank, yet it can scarcely be thought 
that this cause is sufficient to account for the entire disappearance 
of a building so vast as each of these is said to have been. We 
ought to find traces both of the palace and of the temple, and they 
ought to be separated either by the main stream of the Euphrates 
or at least by a branch from it — which is certainly not the case at 
present with any of the important mins. The suggestion that the 
Birs-Nimrud represented the old temple of Belus, though it is distant 
eight or nine miles from the true Babylon, originated in the sup- 
posed necessity of finding one or other of the two great buildings 
among the mins still existing to the west of the stream. The Birs 
is the only ruin of any magnitude on the right bank at present ; 
and the vast dimensions ascribed to Babylon by the ancients would 
allow of its being included within tho ancient oneeinte.i The iden- 
tification, however, of the Birn with Borsippa — a town quite distinct 
from Babylon,® which is rendered certain by the monuments® — 


* Besides the description of our 
author (i. 178-183), the most import- 
ant are those of Diodorus (ii. 7, et 
seqq.), which is probably derived from 
Ctesiaa, and of Berosns, as reporied 
by Josephus (Ant. Jnd. x, 11). This 
last seems to have been derived by 
Berosns directly from Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s monuments, and, if it were less 
corrupt, would he invaluable. 

‘Herod, i. 181 j Diod. Sic. ii. 8j 
Stmb, xri. § 5, p, 104S; FUn. S. N. 
yi. SB, ^c. 

M ssdMk p, M ( 

f This WAS nrgwd hy Jlttrh 


(Second Memoir, p. 32) and Ker For. 
ter (vol. ii. p. 383), who were the first 
to propose the identification of the 
Firs with the Temple of Belus. Ib 
ie echoed by Niebuhr (1. e. c.), and 
I'Yesnel (Journal Asiatiqno, Juillet, 
1853, p. 21). 

* 8oe Eeros. Fr. 14, p. 508 j Strab. 
xvi. p. 1050 : Stoph. Byz. ad voo., &o. 

® Soe the inscription upon the Bira 
Cylinder, infra, p. 586, and compare 
tie abstract of the Standard Insorip- 
tion in Note A at the end of this 
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entirely dif^ioses of this theory ; and we left to the altematire 
of supposing that one or other of the two bnildings has perished, or 
of finding fhe remains of both in the mins on the east or left bank. 
It is the opinion of those best qualified to judge that in the great 
northern mound, which the Arabs call Bahil, may be recogniied the 



PortloDB of Aodent Babylon dtotinguiabAble (n the 
pngsot Itsfeg. 


ancient temple of Belus^*^ or 
Bel-Merodach; while the central 
and northern mounds, known 
as the Kasr and the monnd of 
Amrain, mark together the uite 
of the royal residence,* inelnd- 
ing both the old palace (Amrdm) 
and that more modem erection 
(the Kasr), which was not im- 
properly called by Nebuchad- 
nezzar Tajiraii-nisi, “ the Won- 
der of Mankind.” “ 

6. With respect to the diffi- 
culty which arises from the 
position of both these two mins 
on the left bank, it may be 
observed that a large canal. 
Called by Nebnchadnezzar “the 
Shebil," is said by him to have 
bounded his palace on the north; 
and that this canal, which may 
either have run east in the line 
assigned it in the accompanying 
plan, or have left the Euphrates 
higher up and have been carried 
in a south-east direction to the 
head of the great reservoir, must 
most certainly have intervened 
betweea the palace and the 


temple, and may therefore be the water-course which Herodotus 
regarded as the true river. It was not, however, the only or oven 
the main water-course which intersected Babylon. Nebnchadnezzar 


m/. /. p. M!, aoie 

*See note ‘ to Book I ck. 181. 


/ ^/ii ihe Shndsad inscription, infra, 
1 p. BH7. 
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MOCND OF BABIL.- 


A», Book HI* 


gpeaks of the “ Biver of Sippara ” ’ as the western boundary of his 
palace, intending hy this the natural coarse of the Euphrates; which 
seems to have passed through the ruins a tittle to the liast of the 
present channel, and to have again united with it abont halfwt^ 
between the ruins and Hillafa. The present course of the stream 
is of comparatively recent date; it passes through the palace of 
Neriglissar, which was built entirely upon the right bank, and has 
washed into an embankment by which Nabonidns appears to have 
checked its tendency to run off to the west. 

7. The mound of BabU, which it is proposed to identify with the 
Temple of Belns, is an oblong mass composed chiefl^ of unbaked 
brick, rising from the plain to the height of 110 feet,* and having 
at the top a broad flat space, broken 'with heaps of rubbish, and 



View of babil from the Went. 

otherwise very uneven. The northern and southern faces of the 
mound are about 200 yards in length the eastern and western are 


^ Standard Inscription, 1. s. o. Sip- 
para was sitnatod on both sides of the 
river (whence the dnal form Sepharv- 
aim) about the site of the modem 
Mosaib. The Euphrates below this 
point was known to the Babylonians 
as the “ nver of Sippara just as in 
Arabian times, when Sippara had be- 


come Swra, it was known as the Nahr- 
Sura. 

* This is Captain Solby^s moaenro. 
ment. (See the plan, p. 671.) Mr« 
Rich’s estimate (First Hemoir, p. 28) 
was 140 feet. 

^ The exact measnrementB given by 
Mr. Rich are, for the north face 200 


mMm w -mm 

wd IM yKgfa* &e£t^.a|>d 
vMk 1«^ tfk ^e pmmi at intarraif flow appeamofl «{' 
luMfeiwlc; tbo toldai being 8iuwiried,.«Ml oeaae&i^ sot witli 
b^WBi bnt mtb sand, a thin layer of reeds oeenrring between 
each cotUBO of the brick/ Tnnnels drises into the base of the 
mosnjd PS a lerel irith the plain, ehow that the strnctnre was for- 
merly coated with a wall of borat-brick masoniy* supported 1^ 
numerous piers and buttresses of the same material.' These baked 
bticka, as well as most of those which are found loose among the 
rubbish whereeer it is dng into, bear the name of K'ebuohadsesaai', 
and were laid in a fine white mortar. 

8. The general character «f this building, its e<]nare shape, its 
solid constrnction, its isolated grandeur, mark it as the ziggurat or 
towOT of a Babylonian temple. It closely resembles in general 
appearance "the many striking pilas which break the dead level of 
Babylonia, in some of which inscriptions having been found proving 
them to be temples, as at the Bim-i-Nimnid and at Mugheir.^ Tp the 
latter of these two edifices it bears a striking reeemblanoe. The 
Mngheir Temple is not square but oblong, and its proportions arc 
almost the same as those of the Babil mound.' It is also, like that, 
cased with kiln-baked bricks, and supported by a number of shallow 
buttresses. The only remarkable differences between the buildings 
are the greater sise of the Babylon, temple, and the absence from it 
of any indication of a second stage, which is a marked feature of the 
Mngheir ruin. It would be rash, however, to conclude from the non- 
appearance of any second stage at present, that no upper stage or 


^ardfl, and for the sonih 219 (FTret 
Memoir, p. 28). Sir B. -Ker Porter 
makes tb^ respeotirol}! 551 and 562 
feet (li. p. 340). 

' Sir B. E. Porter makes these two 
sides of equal length, and gires them 
only 280 feet (1 s o.) . 

5* Bioh, First Memoir, p. 29. Sir H. 
Bawlinson regards this bnok-work ss 
Parthian. {8w note ‘ on Book i. oh. 

m.) 

' Mn Layard drove these tunnels, 
and has r^ted the results in his 
Blneveh and Sahylou, pp. 603.505. 

*6ee Mr. liOnns'v Chaldsea and 
Snsiaiu, pp, 28.30, sad 190-182. 

' Ur. Loftns (p. 128) gives the 
length ef ^ Mugheir Temple ss 198 

TOL. n. 


feet, snd the bresdth as 133 feet, 
which 18 within a fraction of 9 to 2. 
If we take Mr. Bioh’s measmement of 
the U)oit face as the true one, we have 
almost exactly the same proportion 
(200 to 136). The chief dilEerenca is 
ui the superior ate of the Babel 
mound, which is measnred by yards 
instead o( feet. 

M. Oppert believes the original 
shape ot the Butel mound to have beem 
an exact square. He aeema to make^ 
the south ude at present nearly 200 
metres, the west 170, the aomlS^ 
end the north 120 metrea The south 
side he represents as almost perfect, 
while the north snd,flreit are gmfltir 
wmn away. 

2 p- 





--- 




$UlgK,WPe,taall^ Tt » to Hhs aots^ieHtol &se of «b lit^tiiiMlI^ 

Bu ism^ b fao dag'— St the summit of the £in, tiMt 1S» ooJ^'9‘ 

f Wtowrt Mia of that one BibjloniaB boildiog ia akood; % ^rSlfitte 
po rie c tio n u owiog. In tke ahsenoe of sock a protectrag tap) ^ 
l^ec stages of s temple would rapidly deoi^ and diBi^[iear; md 
hence we find in all Babylonia but a single temple ptosernm^ fbe 
pyramidal shape, which (it is probable) was common h) all or aXmost 
bB of them originally. 

On the whole we may oonclnde, with tolerable confidence, that iin 
the great northern mound of Babylon we have the temains Of that 
famous temple, wbioh Herodotus describes so graphically, and which 
ancient writers generally declare to have been one of the chief marvels 
of the Eastern worid. Its bricks bear the name of Nebnehadne^tmr,’ 
who relates that he thoroughly repaired the bnilding ; ^ and it is the 
only min which seems to be that of a temple, among all the remains 
of ancient Babylon. 

9. In tbe vast and irregular labyrinth of monnds, which, com- 
mencing about a mile south of the Babil ruin, extends thence with 
little interruption for nearly two miles parallel with the river, having 
an average width — between a line of rampart on the east and the 
old course of the Euphrates on the west — of twelve or thirteen 
hundred, yards, it ia probable that we have merely the remains of 
that group of royal residences, towers, hanging gardens, dc., which 
formed what was called “the palace,” ‘ and which are commemo- 
rated in the fragments of BerGsns,^ and the Standard Inscription of 
Nebuchadneszar.* In the great southern ruin, known as the mound 
of Amrdm, which is 1100 yards in length and 800 in its greatest 
breadth,^ we may recognise the remains of the ancient palace, coeval 
probably with Babylon itself, which continued to be the royal resi- 
dence to the time of Habopolassar. This is the only part of the 
ruins in which inscriptions belonging to early kings have been 
found ; a fact which, coupled with the comparative poorness of the 


“ Layard, p. 606. 

^ In the Standard Inscription (see 
Kote A at the end oi this Ssaay). 
Compare Beroaua aa qnoted in vol. i. 
(Iisaay vliL p. 6£9, note 

* Herod, i. 181, 

* Pt. 14. Bee vol. i. p. 628, note '. 

' See Kote A at tte end of the 
Haaay. 

’Koh, Pirat Manwir, p. 21. Ker 


Porter desoribea the moend of Aiut6m 
as a triangle, the aidea of Which Ure 
respeotirely 1400, 1100, and 860 fee* 
(ii. p. 371). M. Oppert agrees WSrly 
with thia view. He repreeenta Idw 
mound aa triangular, and tto aidea as 
preporHoned thua—the weeteio 
metiea, the eaaiera S46, Mid <bs 
nortnein 420 raetrSa. 



Hotna) as mjmnaim. 179 

fiHttoifebi«ii}do7)ed> mtd &ta eBtice itlxeiwe from the sttuctue 
fUr M i^pean) fine mHonry,’ ssffioisiidyiiidioBtes iJie snperkr 

afitKfnify of it» ereetion. The mote nortii^ raomid, now csalled 
Mt^iUibeh, asd sio^nied by the ^Toildmg named Ibe Kair, is on- 
dbabtedly a oonatntcHon of STebaobadnsizar, and may be Blmoet 
eeiiamly identified with the “new paiaoe adjoining his father’s," 
trhicdi is ascribed to him, and which he ohums to erected in 
da^.* This moimd is snmiler than that of Amrdm, being an 
irtegniar gqnim of about 700 yards each way bat it appears to 



VtewoftfaeKuf. 


^ Ijaywl, p. 09 i £er Porter, It p 
871, 872. M. Oi^^ert sees in the mound 
of Amr&an tiie ilmalns of the famous 
** Imuging^Ttots ” of Keboolmd* 

tiABgar . 

* See the Staaderd laJKrtptieit, <uKi 
ooBpsre Bens. lY. 14 : ^rpMrftc(rM'N«4. 

e#« TfSi verfMtodf jBlbnAsbuf ^r«fa fiatrl. 
X«4« tvifMm tArSkt if p^f 
mdi T$i' Aiwhv 'voluiHh^iie> 
tffms hr *jJip is 8rra 

mi ^tffiitjfQPa ^pifpsus iro* 


T«Mtf8«ics. Meuj^ slabs brought by 
Sir. H. BftwUnson from the Ka*r^ bew 
the insimptioxi, ‘'the palaee of Kebn- 
ghadneww,** One of these is in the 
British Unseum. 

I Bioh, Meffioir, p. 32, Xer 
Porter osHs the length ca the aicrand 
800, Bud the breadth 600 yards (il. p. 
865). U. Oppert belieTtts it to un 
been a eqaan> bat mahes l^e length 
of the pment Tn»mi from K. to S. 
420 metres, the gnaM hna^ 880 
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haVe heen “ composed of tmildmgfs for anperidr to all iJi« rest at^oeli 
have loft traces in this quarter,” ^ and it has fnmislied '&e only 
scnlptares and las-rdie/t which have as yet been discovered antoi^ 
i^e rhins.’ The remarkable fragment on its snmmit, called' i3>e 
Katr, is a solid mass of masonry, composed of pale yellow bricks of 
excellent quality, bodnd together by fine lime cement, and stamped 
in almost every instance with the name and titles of Nebachad- 
iiezaar> Slabs inscribed by this king, and oontaining an account of 
the building of the palace, have also been brought from the mound, 
and serve still further to identify it. 

10. The two long parallel lines of I'ampart, a mile in length, and 
somewhat more than 100 yards apart,* which shut in this entire 
mass of mins npon the east, are (like the great bnlk of the remains) 
of ancient Babylonian oonstmetion, and may either represent the 
“ outer and inner walla ” of the palace,® or (more probably) the em- 
bankments along “ the Tapur-Skapu, the great reservoir of Babylon,” 
which some one of the early kings seems to have bnilt, but which 
Nebuchadnezzar greatly strengthened and enlarged.'^ 

metres, and the average breadth 800 a “ block of baealt, ronghly cat to 
joetree. represent a litm standing trver a pros* 

3 Biclif Is B. a trate Ikiimau figure/’ is still lying 

* The most rcmarVahle of these are in ntu (Loftns, p. 1D)> and a fragment 

of a slab or frieze^ composed of 
figures nearly alike, representing 
a Babylonian deity (Layard, p. 
508). 

* Layard, p. 606. Frsguaenta 
of enamelled bricks, lightly 
coloured, are abundant in the 
mound of the Mujellibeh. The 
principal coloun are a brilliant 
blue, red, a deep yellow, white, 
and black.** (Layard, p. 607.) 
FortioxiB of the figures of men 
and animals are traceable on the 
fragments. It is probable that 
these bricks formed the adorn* 
mmt of tbe interior, where hunt* 
ing scenes were represented. 
(8ee the Letter of M. Fresnel in 
the Journal AsiaHg^ for June, 
1858, pp. 486.490, and oon^ 
Biod. Sic. ii. 8.) 

* Biob, first Uemoir, p. 19. 
Sir H. Bawliuson estimated 
distasoe at about 70 yards. 

* See Kote X, sab ^ 
f Ibid. 




11. PeiraUel With the moniut of Awirdan, on eitheF eide of ihh 
jneaeilt bed of tiie Sapbrstea, are remiuos irlilch appear to ha-re 
banged to a aoeOnd palace, aitnated oa the right bank the 
etream.^ Oa the bricks of that portion of the bnUdiog which is 
n6w on the left bank, the name and titlea of Nerigliaaar hare been 
found, from which it appeara that he either originallj conatmcted, 
OP at least repaired the edifice. Near to this palace, a little more to 
the south, the Eaphratea has washed into an embankment, the 
bricks of which are stamped with the name and titlea of Nahtmit, 
who is stated hf Berosus • to hare built quays along the st^m. 

12. The triangular boundary, which forms the extreme eastern 
limit of thf great mesa of the ruins, does not appear to be a Baby- 
lonian, bnt a Parthian work ; and it may therefore be omitted alto- 
gether from the present discussion. As has been already obserred, 
no traces of the ancient enceinte exist ; pr at least, among the innu- 
merable embankments which fret the country both to the east and to 
the west of the Bnphrates, none has been as yet discorered with 
ckims superior to the remainder. 

13. Before concluding this Essay, it seems proper that some 

account should be given of the great ruin which has long disputed 
with the honour of representing the Temple of Belas, and 

which a few years back wae veiy completely explored by Sir H. 
Rawlinson. 

At tbo distance of about six miles from Hillab, in a south-west 
direction, and eight or nine miles from the nearest point of the 
ruins above described, stands the hugo pyramidical mound, to which 
the Arabs give the name of Bini-Nimrud, a solitary pile rising 
suddenly from the vast expanse of the desert. This mound, like 
that of Bfibil, is an oblong square. Its angles face the four cardinal 
points.* The north-western and south-eastern faces, which are the 
longest, have been estimated to measure 643 feet, the north-eastern 

* SJodorua, it may be remarked, cardinal poiata, instead of the anjiles 

spoke of two palaces, one on either aide (eee Bich’s Fir^ Memoir, p. 2S g Ear 
of the river, and oonueotad by a bridge Porter, ii. p. 310, Ac.), It was pro- 
(ii. 8). 1 have already observed that bably a fixed arobitrctnral law In 
the river probably flowed formerly Babylonia to give temples this aspect 
down tba long Valley which skirts the They have it, not only at the Birs, but 
Ifu^lUbeh and Amrdm mounds on the at Harks and Mugheir, and (I beUere) 
west. wherever &eir position has been care. 

• Er. 14. The passage is given in fully exadnned (see Loftus, p. 1?1), 
the first volume, p. 388, note Is the mounS of Sabil really an excep- 

‘^uriasaly enough, both Bieh and tioa to the ordinary rule ? 

Pomr speak of the sides as facing the 
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4i9, am^ awi&.-' wi iB teni 376 feet.! The tiie {^Rjn 

is.«i)mit,lS8 ieeb.* The mia eouaista ef iwo pKEt»~» huge ^9)^ 
miiBEieai eaaea towards the soath'west,. and a oow^awiitiwj^ llW 
projection towards the opposite qasrter. The length oi this hkt^ir 
is said to be 240 feet.^ Thus, spart from this projeetioii, 
cleariy marks the Testibnle or approach to the temple^ the nnaon 
boilding may be described as a pjmmid 1S3 feet high, and 400 {pet 
mjtiare at the base. 

To the ordimiy observer the mound presents the appearanee 
rather of a natural hill, crowned hy a mis,^ than thahof a stmetune 
built entirily by the hand of man. Thirty-aeven feet of solid brick* 
work, looking almost like a tower, stand exposed at the top, while 
below this the original building is almost entirely concealed beneath 
the masses of rubbish which have crumbled down from the upper 
portion. The whole structure, however, is deeply channelled by 
the weather, and in places the original brickwork appears, suffi- 
ciently revealing to a critical eye the true character and plan of 
the building. Accordingly many travellers, on a mere superficial 
view of the structure, came to the conclusion that it was originally 
built in stages,* and that — whether it were the remains of the 
Temple of Belus or no — at any rate it closely resembled that building 
as described by Herodotus. Sir B. Ker Porter ^ and Mr. Layard * 


* Ker Porter, ii. p 321. Rich makes 
the cirOTimferciioe 200 feet more than 
Porter (p. 36). He gives 762 yards 
(22^6 ft.), instead of Porter’s 2082 ft. 

® The exact measurement of Captain 
.Tones with the theodolite is IM ft. 
6 in. 

* Ker Porter, 1. s. o. 

® Seethe representation, vol.i.p.228. 
° Rich, First Memoir, p. 5i ; Ker 


Porter, ii. pp, 310, 322, &c.; Layard, 
p. 497. 

' Vol, ii. plate 71. Sir R. K. Porter 
gave the boilding eight stages, the 
basement stage being a square of 600 
feet. He supposed that only partions 
of four stages remained, and that the 
original height was also 600 feet. 

® Mr, Layard gave the building six 
stages, and suggested that while the 



they terminAted oa the wvatcru o 
uorth-westein (south. westeru ?) bit i 
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tvm Teotovdd ctt loitoivtjons of tiw oiigbal desigo, whiidi, 
not) eiri^lj ia accordanee with the reality, went near 
to astii^pate the oenolnsioiui which hxvti now been estahliehed by a 
close exaniiiiatuni of the edifice. 

14. Ih appears from the researches earned on by Sir EL EtswEnson, 
in the year 1854, that the Bin-Nimrud, like the Temple of Belas 
described by our author, was a building in seven receding stages.^ 
Upon a platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the level of 
the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick, the first or basement 
stage — an exoat square, 272 feet each way, and 26 feet in perpen- 
dicular height. Upon this stage was erected a second, 280 feet each 
way, and likewise 26 feet high ; which, however, was not placed 
exactly in the middle of the first, bnt considerably nearer to tbe 
south-western end, which constituted the back of the building. 
The other stages were arranged similarly — the third being 188 feet 
square, and again 26 feet high; the fourth 146 feet square, and 
15 feet high ; the fifth 104 feet square, and the same height as the 
fourth ; the sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height ; and 
the seventh 20 feet square, and once more the same height. On the 
seventh stage there was probably placed the ark or tabernacle, 
which seems to have been again 15 feet high, and must have nearly, 
if not entirely, covered the top of the seventh story. The entire 
original height, allowing three feet for the platform, would thus 
have been 156 feet, or, without tbe platform, 153 feet. The whole 
formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope facing the ll.E,, 
and the steeper incline the S.W. On the If.B. side was the grand 
entrance, and here stood the vestibule, a separate bnilding, the 
debris from which, having joined those from the temple itself, fill up 
the intermediate space, and very remarkably prolong tbe mound in 
this direction. 

15. The ornamentation of the bnilding was almost solely by colour. 
The seven stages were coloured so as to represent the seven planetary 
spheres,* according to the tint* regarded by the Salneans as appro- 
priate to the seven luminaries — ^the basement stage being black, the 
hue assigned to Saturn ; the next an orange, or raw-sienna tint,’ the 


“ solid perpendictdar w&U” (Nin. and 
Bab. p. 498). The reality is half-way 
between Sir B. K, Porter’s and Kr. 
Layord’a oonoeptions. 

* The acoompanyi°S restoration (see 
next pa|;e) will illostrate this para- 


graph. Its proportiima are deriv^ 
from the measurements of Sir H. 
Bawlinson. 

* See note ' to Book L oh. 98. 

’ Herodotus expresses this tint bythe 
word rai'Sapiicims’, whioh is generally 
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Imeirf th^ tbiid » briglii led, the hue of Haw; the 

goldeii,thehaeof theasn; the fifth a pale jeUonr, ^ hue of Tesiiaj 
'^e sixih dark Haa, the hae of HotoBry ; and the eeveaih m&v 0 r, the 
hae of the Hoon, The tint ia the first wetanee rrae given hj a 
coatiiig of hitnmen over the face of hamt bricks ; in the second and 
fifth, by the nataral hae of the bnmt bricks themselves ; in the third, 
by the nse of half-burat hoicks of a bright red clay ; in the sixth by 
vitrifactioa, after the stage was erected, of the bricks coti^posing it, 
throngh the force of an intense best, whereby tbey were converted 
into a mass of blue slag ; and in the fourth and seventh, probably by 
plates of the precious metals forming an external casing to the brick- 
work.* Along the third stage, which was of a weaker material than 
the rest, the flatness of the wall was broken by a row of buttresses, 
not placed there, however, for the purpose of ornamentation, but 
merely to give additional strength. This stage too was not, like 
the rest, entirely perpendicular, but had an abutment at the base, 
and a species of plinth formed by three rows of bricks laid on their 
edges between single horizontal rows. The entire mass of brick- 
work was also pierced throughout by a rhomboidal series of small 
square holes, which served to keep the strnotnre dry, by admitting 
air, and also by caiTying off any moisture that might penetrate 
into it. 

16. Such were the most striking features of the great Temple of 
Borsippa, which was designed and named after the “ Seven Spheres, " 
but was especially dedicated to Nebo or Mercury, whose tabefcacle 
probably occupied its summit. It was not perhaps originally supe- 
rior to hundreds of temples in Babylonia ; bnt it has escaped, far 
more than any other, the ravages of time, and thus is the ruin to 
which we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of the plan und 
character of the Babylonian sacred buildings. The date of the 
original stmeture is uncertain, but is probably very ancient* In 

explained as the oolour of the red enl- Agbatana (i. 98, ad fin.). It has 
phuret of araenic, called hy the already been shown (note ad loc*) *1*®* 
Greeka tmiapiiai ; bnt is thought by such a layish display of the pteoions 
soma to be re^y the colour of “ sandal- metals was in aooordanoe with 
wood,'' Swndali (which has that moan- habits. At the liirs the fourth er 
ing) being the term commonly applied goldep stage piesents an appe^wnoe 
to the ^heie in the astrology of the as if the face of the wall had been 
Sast. entirely broken awTiy by blows froan a 

* This, it must be remembered, is pickaxe. Nebuohi^eszar, in de- 
the Booount given by Herodotus of soribing his temples and paltuias, often 
the manner in which the spheres of speaks of them as "clothed With 
the son and moon were represented at gold.” 






ito pmiwil fom> £hA Sirt vt vo^ ol- 

wlUMV naim appiwni «K*idwly »po« the'keiok* oou^odag 
iite i^&iAsnt 4epoBihBd ihi Us mgteg.* The foliowis^ is tiw Mooiufi 
i J»5«h ib« roipal restorer giree bis eerefal raaevid^ of tbe 
ediftoe: — 

“ BeWld now the building named ‘ the Stages of the 8erm 
SjAeies,’ which was the wonder of Borsippa, had been built by « 
former king. Ho had completed forty-two animat (of the beiglit}, 
but he did not finish its head. From the lapse of time it had become 
rained ; they had not taken care of the exits of the winters, so' the 
rain and wet had penetrated into the brickwork : the casing of burnt 
bricks had bnlged ont, and the terraces of erode brick lay scattered 
in heaps ; (then) Merodach, my great lord, inebned my heart to 
repair the building. I did not change its site, nor did I destroy its 
foundation platform; but in a fortunate month, and on an auspicious 
day, I undertook the rebuilding of the crude-brick terraces, and the 
burat-briek casing (of the temple). I strengthened its fonndation, 
and I placed a titular record in the part that I had rebuilt. I set my 
hand to build it up and to finish its summit. As it had been in 
ancient times, so I built up its structure ; as it had been in former 
days, thus I exalted its head. Nebo, the strengthener of his chil- 
dren, he who ministers to the gods (?), and Merodach, the supporter 
of Borereignty, may they cause my work to be established for ever ! 
May it last through the seven ages ! May the stability of my throne 
and the antiquity of my empire, secure against strangers and 
triumphant over many foes, continue to the end of time ! ” 

® Sir H. Rawlinson discovered two email fra^menta of another, the in. 
of these at the eastern and southern ecnption upon which was different, 
angles of the third stage. They were There are prohably many cylinders 
duplicates. He also found a few still in the building. 
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NOTEA. [H. 0. E.] 

STASTBABO BWCaiWIOlf OF ifSBBCWAflllWKARi 

TBa laiKai^tiMt begins witb tb« vusous titles of KabdAbadnewiz. It 
ibax contains pr»aw sad isvoostioas to tiva Gods, )Cstodscb.ai>d Kebo. 
The ext^ of Ssbaobsd nesw's povet is spoken of.r4t Tsscdies frots oas 
SOS to tbs otiiw. 

An, asoonitt U th^ given of tiis wonden of Babylon, vis. : — 

1. The ^ost temple of Meiodaeh. (Tbe mound of BcM is tbs tower 
^ agorot of this.) 

3. The Bonupps temple (or Btre). 

3. Tsrious ouer temples in Babylon and Bonippa. 

The subjoined description of the city follows : — 

“ The double enclosure which NabopoUtssar my father had made but 
not completed, I iinished. Nabopolassar made its ditch. With two long 
embankments of brick end mortar he bound its bed. He made the 
embankment of the Arakha. He lined the other side of the Euphrates 
with brick. He made a bridge (1) over the Euphrates, but did not finish 
its buttresses (() From • * • (the name of a place) he made with bricks 
burnt as hard as stones, by the help of the great liord Merodach, a way 
(for) a branch of the Shimat to the waters of the Yapur-Shapu, the great 
reservoir of Babylon, opposite to the gate of Nin. 

“ The Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel — the great double wall of Babylon 
— I finished. With two long embankments of brick and mortar I built 
the sides of its ditch. I joined it on with that which my father had made. 
I strengthened the city. Across the river to the west I built the wall of 
Babylon with brick. The Yapar-Shamt — the reservoir of Babylon — ^by 
the grace of Merodach, I filled completely full of water. With bricks 
burnt as hard as stones, and with bricks in huge masses like moun- 
tains (?), the Yaptir-Shapu, from the gate of Mula as far as jVttno, who is 
the jnnteotress of her votaries, by the grace of bis godship (i. e. Merodach), 
1 strengthened. With that which my father had made I joined it. I 
made the way of Na/Ha, the protectress of her votaries. The great gates 
of the Ingm-Bel and the Niiniti-Bd — the reservoir of Babylon, at tbe 
time of the flood (lit. of fulness), inundated them. These gates I raised. 
Against the wat^ their foundations with brick and mortar I built. 
[Here follows a description of the gates, with various architectural details, 
and an account of the decorations, hangings, &c.] For the delight of 
mankind I filled the reservoir. Behold ! besides the Ingup-BS, the 
impregnable fortification of Babylon, I constructed inside Babylon on the 
eastern side of the river a fortification such as no king had ever made 
before me, vis. a long rampart, 4000 amma» square, as an extra defence. 
I exoavaM the ditch ; with brick and mortar I bound its bed ; a long 
rampart at its head (1) I strongly built. I adorned its gates. The folding- 
doors and the pillars 1 plated with copper. Against presamntaous 
enemies, who were hostile to the men of B^ylon, gr^t waters, like the 
waters of the ocean, I made use of abundantly. Their dep&s were like 
the depths of the vast ocean. I did not allow the waters to overflow, but 
idis fulnesB ef their floods 1 caused to flow on, restraining them with a 
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Inidc ^buJciaeiii. . . . Thus I con^^eidy made abronj; the dete^CM ti 
Bahyloa. May it last for ever t 

foUoirs a similgr aeooaat of works at Bozsippa.} 

“ Babylon-^the city which is the delight of my eyes, and whioh I 
ha’ra glotifi^ — ^when the waters were in floikl, they inimdated the foon* 
dstioiw of the great palace called Taprati-nin, or ‘ tiiS Wonder of Man-r 
kind ; ’ (a palace) with many chambers and lofty towers ; the high-plaee 
of Boyalty ; (situated) in the land of Babylon, and in the middle of 
Bidiyloti ; stretching from the Ingur-Bel to the bed of the ^hil, the 
eastern cimal, (and) from the bank of the Sippara tirer to the water of 
the Y<^arShapu; which Ifabopolassar my father built with brick and 
raised up ; when the reservoir of Babylon was full, the gfttes of this 
palace were flooded. I raised the mound of brick on which it was built, 
and made smooth its platform. I cut off the floods of the water, and the 
foundations (of the palace) I protected against the water with bricks and 
mortar ; and 1 finished it completely. Long beams I set up to support 
it ; with pillars and beams i&ted with copper and strengthened with 
iron I built up its gates. Silver and gold, and precious stones whose 
names were almost unknown [Itere follow several unknown names of 
objects, treasures of the palace], 1 stored up inside, and placed there the 
treasure-house of my kingdom. Four years (!), the seat of my kingdom 

in the city . . , which did not rejoice (my) heart. In all my 

dominions I did not build a high-place of power ; the precious treasures 
of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and 
the honour of my ki^dom I did not lay out. In the worship of Mero- 
daoh my lord, the joy of my heart (?), in Babylon, the city of his 
sovereignty and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and 
I did not furnish his altars (i.e. with victim^, nor did I clear out the 
canals. [Here follow further negative clauses, f 

“ As a further defence in war, at the Ingnr-Bel, tlie impregnable outer 
wall, the rampart of the Babylonians — with two strong lines of brick and 
mortar I made a strong fort, 400 ammas square, inside the Nimiti-Bel, the 
inner defence of the Babylonians. Masonry of brick within them (the 
lines) I constructed. With the palace of my father 1 connected it. In a 
happy month and on an auspicious day its foundations I laid in the earth 
like • • • I completely finished its top. In fifteen days I completed it, 
and made it the high place of my kingdom. [Here foUows a description 
of the ornamentation of the palace.] A strong fort of brick and mortar 
in strength I constructed. Inside the brick fortification another great 
fortification of long stones, of the size of great mountains, I made. Like 
Shedim I raised up its head. And this building I raised for a wonder j 
for the defence of the people I constructed it.” 


NOTE B. 

BABYLONUN BESEASCHE8 OP M. OPPERT. 

Since this Essay was first written, M. Oppert has published his magnificent 
on the subject of the Frendi expedition into Mesopotamia. Among 
the plates with which this work is illustrated, are several hewing iiiam 
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t&e of In icnae reject* the viowg talcen coisra^ 

I’emarkaMy viih thoM exprawed in tlra forogwig Euaj. Thig ^ 
eqpedolly -fto eaae »s regard* the ancient eoiuee of we Su^uatea, and 
tile position of tiie leaser jialace (that of fferiglissar) upon tiie li^t bank 
of stream. With regard to M. Oppert’a reatr^ations of the ancient 
cit;' the most remarkable points hare been already noticed in the foot- 
notes to the above Essay. He believes that he hw found traces of the 
ancient walls in o^tun lines of TeU which exist on both sides of the 
Euphrates. If the positions of these mounds are acoorately laid down on 
his map, which is fairly represented by the subjoined chart, there would 
appear to be some sronnds for regarding the lesam: circnit of 360 stades 
as really indicated by the remains in question, though, upon the showing 
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of the nMp ^tsBlf, the larger omrait is almost etltiieiy umuppwied. 
It ia an admtional objection to this circuit, as placed by H. Opp^, that 
it in^iidM Bonippa, which the inscriptions, ibe native writer Berosns, 
and the olaaaical geographers, all regard as a city quite distinct from 
Babylon. The inclusion of Cutha in the op^site comet of the square, 
marked (as M. Ojjpert supposes) by the rums of ITymar, or 
ia atiU more impossible ; for Cutha was at least 16 miles from Mymar in a 
BOtth-easterly direction, beii^ marked, not by the Symar ^up, but by 
the ruins at Ibrahim. In his restoration of the roy^ residence — ^whioh 
has at least the merit of boldness — M. Oppert appears to have discarded 
alike the guidance of the inscriptions and that of the ancient writers. 
He takes no notice of Nebuchadnezzar’s “ Great Reservoir,” of his 
“ Shehil,” or “Eastern Canal,” nor of the “ palace of his fHher,” which 
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mutiv. 


x&x nmacsTvir DinteuFTioK. 


ikd}oia«d liii cnm ; tt« places ibe lesaer palaoe eppotite, not to tbe greater 
one, as Oteaiae did, but to the hwignag-gardena ; and he regaAs tbe 
haiipng<gardeiu aa reioeaeated by the mound of Xmrdm, .thov^ the 
iattw has an area at least four times as great as that ascribed by Diodorus 
to tbe former. He also fails to mve in bis restoration at all a close repre- 
sentation of tbe present ruins, introduoing main -mdla, as tiiat between 
tbe river and HoStf, of which be does not profess to have found a trace ; 
placing the quay of Habonidus above a mile higher up the stream than the 
place where that monarch's bricks are found ; imd turning into a “ middle 
wall" what clearly appears, by the traces tk water-action ‘outside it, 
to have been the embankment of a canal or res^voir. He also, in 
assuming the outer triangular rampart to be a Babylonian work restored 
by the Fartbians, goes beyond the existing data, since no Babylonian 
remains have (it is believed) been found in that structure. On the other 
. hand, M. (^pert’s surveys of particular ruins, as of the Kaar, Babil, and 
the Bira-Simnid, are (apparently) mnch in advance of any hitherto 
published ; while his “views” are alike atriking and ori^nal, greatly 
increasing the attractiveness of his work. 


NOTE C. 

THE GREAT INSCRIPTION OP DARIUS AT BEHIST0N. 

[Notr. — Behistnn is situated on the western frontier of the ancient Media, upon 
the road from Babylon to the sonthem Ecbatana, the great thoronghfare 
between the eastern and the western provinces of the ancient Persia. The 
precipitous rook, 1700 feet high, on which tlie writing is inscribed, forms a 
portion of the great chain of Zagroe, which separates the high plateau of Iran 
fium the vast plain watered by the two streams of tbe Tigris and Euphrates. 
The inscription is engraved at the height of 300 feet from the baee of the 
rock, and can only ho reached with much exertion and difficulty. It is 
trilingual ; one transcript is in the ancient Persian, one in Babylonian, the 
other in a Soythic or Tatar dialect. Sir H. Rawlinaoa gathers from the 
monument itself that it was executed in the 5th year of the reign of Darius, 
B.c. 516. The subjoined is the Persian transcript, as deciphered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Roman letters being sabatitnted for the original enneifonn. Sir 
H. Rawlinson's translation, as revised in 1874, is followed with little varia- 
tion. The numbers are added for convenience of reference,] 


CoiOMN I. 

Par 1. (1) Adam Dirayavush, (2) khshAyathiya Vazarka, (3) khshdyathiya 
* kAsAdyathiy^dm, (4) khshiyathiya Fdrsiya, (6) kh8hi;^thiTO dahm- 
undm, (6) VishtdspahyA putra, (7) ArshAmaliyi na)^, (8) Hakhii- 
maouAitgi.* 


' The italics indioate that the origi. 
nal is in snob places Rlegible, and 
restored oonjeoturaHy. 

* The accented A (4) is expressed 


in the original ; the nnaooented A(a), 
nnless at the beginnii^; of wtwds, is 
the suppUed vowel of the Sanskrit, 
and its kindled languages. 
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(1) I (wn) Dsrius, (2) tho great king, (3) the th^ of kian, tt) 
the ktiw of Peraia, (5) the king of the (dependent) proviBoee, (6^ the 
son of Byitaspee, (7) the gran^on of Araames, (8) the Adiwnieaiaii. 


Par. 2. (1) rhdtiya Bdrayavush khsMyathiya j (2) Man4 piU Yiaht4»pa j 
(3) ViahtiUpahyd pitd ArshAma; (4) ArshimahyA pitt AriyArtmana j 
(6) AriyAritnanakyd pitd ChiehpiiBh ; (6)* pitA HakhAmaniah. 

(1) Says Darina the king— (2) My father (waa) Byataspes ; (3^ 
the father of Hyataspea (was) Araamea ; (4) the father of Araamea (was) 
Ariaramnea ; (6) the father of Ariaramnes (was) Taispes ; («) the 
father (of Teiapea) was Achsemenea, 


Par. 3. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khahAyethiya; (2) ArohyaiAdiys vayam 
HakhAmanishiyA thahyAinahya ; (3) HachA piuviyafa omdtA amahya ; ' 
(4) HachA pmviyata hyA amAkham taums kbshAyathiyd iha. 

(1) Saya Darius the king — (2) On that account we are called 
Achsemeniana ; (3) from antiquity we have deacended (f) ; (4) from 
antiquity our family have been kings. 


Par. 4. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khshAyathiya — (2) Till.* manA taiimAyd 
tyiya paruvam khahAyathiyA Aha ; (3) adam navam Ix. ; (4) duvitA- 
'taranam vayam, MsMyathiyA Amahya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) (There are) eight of my race who 
have been idi^ before (me) ; (3) I (am) the ninth ; (4) in a double line ■' 
we have been kings. 


Par. B. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khsliAyathiya— (2) Voihnd AuramazdAha 
adam khshAyathiya amiya ; (3) AuramazdA khshstram mawd frdhara. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) By the grace of Ormazd I am 
king ; (3) Ormazd has granted me the emx>ire. 


Par, C. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) ImA dahyAva tyA mand 
patiyAisha ; (3) vashnA AuramazdAha adamshAm khshAyathiya Aham ; 
(4) PArsa, ’Vvaja, Bdbirush, AthurA, ArabAya, MudrAya ; tyiya dara- 
yahyA ; Saparda, Yu?id, Mdda,‘‘ Armiaa, Katapatuka, Parthva, 


® ChiahpAisbabyA is here omitted by 
a mistake of the artist employed to 
engrave the inscription. Cf. Detached 
Inacciptiona, Ho. 1, and Norria’a 
Behist. laser, p. 95. 

*Nnmbera in the Persian insorip- 
tiona are marke^ thus : — 1. Prom one 
to ten, a singular perpendicular wedge 
for each unit : these wedges are 
placed in two rows, one above the 
other, the final unit (where the nnin< 
her is odd) being made double the 


length of the others. 2. Ten is marked 
by an arrow-head, thus, ^ . 

‘ Or " for a very long time.” 

* This is oonieotnral. There is room 
for Mada (Media) between Ionia and 
Armenia ; but the passage is illegible 
both in the Persian and the Baby- 
lonian transcript. Media (Uata-pa) 
appears in the ^ythkj version (NoWiB, 
p. 97). 
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Zaraka, Hanva, ’ITTirazmiya, BakhtarM^, Gad^ra, Saka^ 

Thatagusli, Hara\iTatiah, Maka , (5) fraharvam dahydva ryrrr 

(1) Says DanuB the king — (2) These are the countries which 
belong to me , (3) by the grace of Ormazd I have become king of 
them t (4) Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, S^ypt, those 
which are of the sea (t e the islands), Saparda, Ionia, S^edia, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Ana, Ghorasmia, Bactna, 
Sogdiana, Gandana, the Sacee, Sattagydia, Arachotia, and Mecia , 
(5) in all 23 proyinces 


Par 7 (1) Tkdtiy& Dirayavush khshiyathiya — (2) Im4 dahyiva ty4 
inaji4 pati^ai^i-a ^ (3) vashn^ Aoramazd^ha manil badak4 dhatC , ( 4 ) 
man4 b4jim abaratd (5) Tya&kim hachima athahya khshapav4 
rauchapativd, ava akunavayatd. 

(1) Sa 3 r 8 Danus the king — (2) These (are) the provinces which 
belong to me , (3) by the grace of Ormazd they have become subject 
to me , (4) they have brought tribute to me (5) That which has been 
said to them by me, both by night and by day, it has been done (by 
them) 

Pai 8 (1) Tlhdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathija — (2) Atara imi dahyiva, 
martiya hya agatd ^ dha, avam *ubartam abaram (3) Hya snka ’ 
4ha, avam ’ufrastam aparasam (4) Vashnd Aiiramazd4ha 
dahy4va tyan4 raan4 d4td apnyiya (5) YathAshdm. Aochdma 
athahya, awathd akunava^atd 

(1) Says Danus the king — (2) Within these countries the man 
who was good, him I have right well cherished (3) Whoever was 
eviJ, him hare I utterify rooted oat (4) By the grace of Ormaad, 
, these countnes have observed my laws (6) As it has been said to 
* them by me, so (by them) it has been done 

Par 9 (1) Th4tiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Auramazdi man4 
khshatram frdbara (3) Auramard4maiya upastam abara, ydid una 
khshatram oddraya (4) Yashnd Auramazddha ima khshatram d^ray4- 
miya 

(l)Say8 Danus the king — (2) Ormazd granted me the empire 
(3) Ormazd brought help to me, so that I gained this empire (4) By 
the grace of Ormazd I hold this empire 


Par 10 (1) Thdtiya Dilrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Ima tya man4 kartam 
paruvam yathd khslidya/Aija abavam (3) Kabujiya miina, Kuraush 
piitra, amkkham taumdyd, hauva panivam id4 khshdyathiya (4) 

Avabyd Kabujiyahyd brdt^ Bordiya n4ma 4ha , (5) hamit4 hampit^ 
Kabiijiyahyd (6) Pas4va Kabujiya avam Bardiyam avdja (7) Yathi 


7 There is a great deni of doubt as 
to the meaning of the two opposed 
words, agaia and anka Sir H Raw 
hnson was onginally mchned to trans- 
late them by " faithful " and " hereti- 
cal ” (See Vocabulary ) The Baby 
VOL II 


Ionian transcript, however, gives as 
equivalents pttkut and and as the 
latter word answers to the Hebrew 
the most correct tranBlatum 
would seem to be simply got)d 
lad 

2 Q 
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Kabujiya Bardiyam avija, kirahyii mya azadi abara ^a Bardiya 
avajata. (8) Pasdva Kabujiya MudrAyajn aahiyava. (9) YathA Kabu- 
jiya MudrAyam ashiyava, pasAva kara arika abava. (10) PasApa 
darauga dabyauvA vasiya abaya^ utA PArsaiya, utA MAdaiya, utA 
cmiyAuvA dahyauahuvA. 

(1) Saya Darius the’ king — (2) This (ia) what (was) done by me 
before I became king. (S) (A man) named Cambyaea, aon of Cyrus, 
of our race, he was here king before me. (4) Of that Cambyses 
(there was) a brother, Bardes was his name ; (5) of the same mother, 
(and) of the same father with Cambyses. (6) Afterwards Cambyses 
slew that Bardes. (7) When Cambyaea had slain Bardes, it was not 
known to the people that Bardes had been slain. (S) Afterwards 
Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. (9) When Cambyses hsu proceeded to 
Egypt, then the state became wicked. (10) Then the lie became 
abounding in the land, both in Persia, and in Media, and in the other 
provinces. 

Par. 11. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) P&sdva martiya 
Maguah Aha, GaumAta nAma. (3) Hauva udapatatA hachA Pishiyo- 
’uvAdAyA, Arakadrish nAma kaufa, hachA avadasha. (A) Viyakhnahya 
mahyd xiv. rauchabish, thakatA Aha, yadiya udapatatA, hauva kArahyA 
avathA adurujiya : (6) Adam Bardiya amiya, hya Kuraush putra, 
KabujiyahyA brAtA. (6) PasAva kAra haruva hamatriya abava. (7) 
HachA KabujiyA ahiya avara oshiyava, utA PArsa utA hlAda, UtA aniyA 
dahyAva. (8) Khshatram hauva agarbAyatA. (9) Garmapadahya 
mAhyA ix. rauchabish, thakAtA Aha, avathA khshatram agarbAyaU. 
(10) PasAva Kabujiya 'uvAmarshiyush amariyatA. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Afterwards there was a (certain) 
man, a Magian, named Gomates. (3) He arose from Pissiachada, the 
mountain named Aracadres, from thence. (4) On the 14th day of the 
month Viyakhana,* then it was that he arose. He thus lied to the 
state : — (5) “ I am Bardes, the son of CjTUS, the brother of Cam- 
byses.” (6) Then the whole state became rebellious. (7) From 
Cambyses it went over to him, both Persia, and Media, and the other 
provinces. (8) He seized the empire. (9) On the 9th day of the 
month Garmapada,® then it was he so seized the empire. (10) After- 
wards Cambyses, haring killed himself, died. 

Par. 12. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) Aita khshatram, tya 
GaumAta hya Magush AdinA Kabnjiyam, aita khshatram hachA 
pruviyata am^kham taumAyA Aha. (3) PasAva Gaumata hya Magush 
AdinA Kabujiyam utA PArsam, utA MAdam, utA aniyA d^yAva ; hauva 
ayastA ’uvAipashiyam akutA ; (4) hauva khshAyathiya abava. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) The empire of which GomateSj the 
Magian, dispossessed Cambyses, that empire from the olden time had 
been in our family. (3) After Gomates the Magian had dispossessed 
Cambyses both of Persia and Media and the dependent provinces, he 
did according to his desire : ^ (4) he became king. 

* This was the twelfth, or last, 

month of the year. 


® The fifth month. 

* Or "he acted with his own party,’ 
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Par. 13. (]) Thitiya Dirayamuh khsM^tiiiya — (2) Niya iba martiya, 
niya P&na, niya ]!K<Ula, niya am&bham taumdyi l^hchiya, hya aram 
Oaunuitam tyam Magum Imshatram ditam chakhriya. (3) i^aghim 
haoh^ danhama atarsa. (4) E4ram vaaiya av&janiy^, hya parauam 
Bardiyam addni, avahyarkdiya kdram aTijaniyi, 0 “ M4tyamim 
khghaji^gdtiya t^a adam niya Bardiya amiya, hya Kurauah putra.” 
(6) Kashchiya niya adarahanaugh chiachiya thast^iya pariya Gaumtir 
tam tyam Magum, yiti adam araaam. (7) Paadra a^m Auramazd^m 
patiyivahya ; (8) Auramazd^maiya upaatkm abara. (9) Bilgayddaish 
m4hy4 x. rauchabiah, thakati iha, avatbi adam bad4 kamanaibiah 
martiyaibiab aram Gaumdtam tyam Magum av4janam, ut4 tyiahiya 
fratam4 martiyd anuahiyd ihatA (10) Siktha'uvatiah mtmd didd, 
Kiadya namd dabyduah Mddaiya, avadasbim avdjanam : (11) khaha- 
tramahim adam ddinam. (12) Vaabnd Auramazddha adam khshdya- 
thiya abavam ; (13) Auramazdd kbabatram mani Irdbara. 

(1) Saya Dariua the king — (2) There was not a man, neither 
Persian, nor Median, nor any one of our family, who could dispossega 
that Gomatea the Magian of the crown. (3) The state feared him ex- 
ceedingly. (4) He slew many people, who had known the old Bardes ; 
for that reason he slew them, (6) “ lest they should recognise me that 
I am not Bardes, the eon of Cjrma.” (6) No one dared to s^ any- 
thing concerning Gomates the Magian, until I arrived. (7) Then I 
prayed to Ormazd ; (8) Ormazd brought help to me. (9) On the 10th 
day of the month Bagayadiah,* then it was, with my faithful men,® I 
slew that Gomatea the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. (10) The fort named Sictachotes in the district of Media 
called Nissea, there I slew him. (11) I dispossessed him of the empire. 
(12) By the grace of Ormazd 1 became king ; (13) Ormazd granted me 
the sceptre. 


Par. 14. (1) Thdtiya Darayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Khshatram tya 
hachd amikham taumdyd pardbaiiam 4ha, ava adam patipadam 
akunayam. (3) Adamshim githrd avdstdyara. (4) Yathdparuyamchiya, 
avatlid adam akunayam. (6) Ayadand tyd Gaumdta hya Magush 
viyaka, adam niyatrdrayara. (6) Kdrahyd abdcharish gaithdmchd 
mdniyamchd, rithabishchd tyddish Gaiundta hya Magush adind. (7) 
Adam kdram gdthvd avdstdyam, Pdrsamchd, MddamcAd, utd aniyd 
dahydva. (8) Tathd paruvamchiya avathd adam tya pardbartam 
patiydbaram. (9) Yasl^ Aurainazddha ima adam akunayam. (10) 
Adam hamatakhshiya ydtd vitham tydm amdkhara ^thyd avdstdyam, 
yathd paruvamchiya. (11) Avathd adam hamatakhsMya, yashnd Aura- 
mazddha, yathd Gaun^ta hya Magush vitham tydm amdkham niya 
pardbara. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) The empire which had been taken 
away from our family, that I recovered. (3) 1 established it in its 
place. (4) As (it was) before, so I made (it). (6) The temples which 

Gomates the Magian had destroyed, 1 rebuilt. (6) I reinstituted for 
the state both the relimous chaunts and the worship, and (rave 
them) to the families which Gomates the Mi^ian had deprive of 


‘ The first month. 


® Or " with a few men.' 
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them. (7) I established the state ia its place, both Persia, and Me<ba, 
and the other prorinces. (8) As (it was) before, so I restored wMt 
(had been) taken away. (9) By the grace of Ormarf I did (this). 
(10) I laboured until I had established our family in its place, 
was) before. (11) Thus I laboured, by the grace of Orraasd, tha* 
Oomates the Magian should not supersede our family. 


Por. 15. (1) Th^tiya Ddrayavush khslidyathiyA — (2) Ima tya adam akuna- 
vam, pas&va yathi khshiyathiya abavam. 

(1) Says Darius the |king' — (2) This (is) what I did, after that 1 
became king. 

Par. 16. (1) Thdtiya D^irayarush khshdyathiya — (2) Yathi adamOaumd- 
tam tyam Magum awd^anarrif posdra I. martiya, Atrina ndma, Upadar- 
mahyd putra, hauva udapatafA (3) ’tTvajaiya, kirahyi avatha athaha-^ 
(4) ‘ Adam 'UoiyWya khsh4yathiyaamiya.’ (5)PasdiM ’f7«wfjiy4 hami- 
triyd abava ; (6) abiya avam Atrinam ashiyava ; (7) hauva khshdi/o- 
thiya abava ’Uvajaiya. (8) TJta I. martiya Bdbiruviya, Naditabira 
n4ma, Ainatuhi/4 putra, hauva udapatatd. (9) Bdbirauva kdram 
avathi adurujiya — (10) ‘Adam Nabukudrachara amiya, hya Xabuni- 
tahyi putra. (11) P^va kdra hya Bdbiruviya haruva abiva avam 
Naditabiram ashiyava. (12) Bdbirush hamatriya abava. (13) Khsha- 
tram tya Bdbirauva hauva agarbdyatd, 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) When I had slain Gomates the 
Magian, then a man named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, he arose ; 
(3) to the state of Susiana thus he said ; (4) ‘ I am king of Susiana. ’ 
(6) Then the Susianians became rebellious ; (6) they went over to that 
Atrines ; (7) he became king of Susiana. (8) And a man, a BaW- 
lonian, Nadintabelus by name, the son of .Snares, he arose. (9) To 
the state of Babylonia he thus faiseiy declared — (10) ‘ I am Nabocho- 
drossor, the son of Nabonidus.’ (11) Afterwards the whole state of 
Babylon went over to that Kadintabelus. (12) Babylon became 
rebellious. (13) He seized the kingdom of Babylonia. 


Par. 17. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva adam frdi- 
shayam 'Uvajam ; (3) hauva Atrina basta dnayatd abiya mdm. (4) 
Ad^shim avdjanam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent to Susiana ; (3) That 
Atrines was brought to me a prisoner. (4) I slew him. 


Par. 18. (1) ThitiyaDitrayavushkhshiyathiya— (2) Pasdva adam Bdbirum 
ashiyavam abiya avam Naditabiram, hya Nabukudrachaza B^ubatd* 
(3) Kiixa l^a Naditabirahyd Tigr^in ad^aya ; (4) avad^ aiahataid, iit4 
abish i^viyA iha. (6) Pasdya adam kiram ma . . kAuva avikanain. 
(6^ Aniyam dashabdrim akunavam. ^ AniyahyA asm . . AnayAm. 
(8) AuraiuasdAmaiva up&Btdm abara. (9) vashnA AuraznazdAha TiffrAm 
viyatarayto. (10) AvadA kAram tyam NaditabirahyA adam ajaaaoi 
I. AtriyAtiya^jya mihyi xxvi. rauohabuh, thakatA Aha 
avatha hamaranam akumA. 
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(1) San Doriui the king — Then I went to Ballon against that 
Kadintabelus, who was called iNabochodroBsor. (3) The forces of Ha- 
dintabelus held the Tigris ; (4) there they were posted, and they had 
boats. (6) There I dirided my army. (6) One portion 1 supplied with 
camels ; (7) the other I mounted on horses (?). (8) Ormazd brought 
help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd I crossed the Tigris. (10) 
There I slew many of the troops of that Kadintabelus. (11) On the 
26th day of the month Atriyataya,* then it was we so fought.* 


Par. 19. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayooush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasira adam Bdbi- 
rum ashiyaram. (3) AtAiya Bdbirum yatAd . . . dyam, Zdzdna ndma, 
yardanam anuva Ufritaurd, ayadd Aaueu.Nadi(abira, hyaKabukudra- 
chara agaubatd, aisha hadd kdrd patish m&m, hamaranam chartaniya. 
(4) Pasdwa hamaranam akumd. (5) Auramazddmaiya upastdm abara 
(6) Vashnd Auraniazddha kdram tyam Naditabirahyd adam ajanam 
yasiya. (7) Aniya dpiyd . h . d ; (8) dpishim pardbara ; (9) A^ma- 
kahya mdhyd ii. raucltabish, thakst d dim uvathd hamaranam akumi. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I went to Babylon. (3) When 
I arriyed near Babylon, at the city named Zazana, on the Euphrates, 
there that Nadintabelus, who was called Kabochodrossor, came with 
his forces against me, to do battle. (4) Then we fought a battle. (6) 
Ormazd brought help to me. (6) By the OTace of Ormazd 1 slew 
many of the troops of that Nadintabelus — (7) a part of the army was 
driyen (?) into the water — (8) the water destroyed them. (9) On the 
2nd day of the month Anamaka,® then it was we so fought. 


CotUMK II. 

Par. 1. (1). Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyafWyo — (2) Patdva ATuditabira 
hadd kamanaibiah asbdxaibish abi^a Bdtirum ashiyava. (3) Pasdya 

adam Bdbirum aabiyamm. (4) ' dha utd Bdbirum agarbdyam, 

utd ayam Naditabiram agarbdyam. (6) Pasdya ayam Naditabiram 
adam Bdbirauya awdjanam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then Nadintabelus with a few horse- 
men fled to Babylon. (3) Then I went to Babylon. (4) By the grace 
oj Omuutd 1 both took Babylon, and seized that Nadintabelus. (6) 
Afterwards I slew that Nadintabelus at Babylon. 


Par. 2. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Ydtd adam Bdbi- 
rauwa dham, imd dahydwa ty& hachdma hamitnyd abaya : Pdrsa, 
’Uyaja, Mdda, Athurd, Armina, Parthva, Margush, Thatagush, Saka. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Whilst I was at Babylon, these 
(are) the countries which rermted against me : Persia, Susiana, Media, 
Assyria, Armenia, Porthia, Margiana, Sattagydia, Sacia. 


* The ninth month. 

' The Boythio transcript adds, 
"There I slew him" (Norris’s Beh. 
Inscr. p. 105). 

* The tenth month. 


’ The blank here may be supplied 
with the words " Vashnd Anramaz- 
dAha" from the Soythio yersion (Nor- 
ris, p. 106). 
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Par. 3. (1) Thitija Dirayavush khahiyaiWy** — (2) !■ Martya 

n&ma, Chichikhraish putra, Kuganal^ nima yexdaruim Pdriiya, avaoA 
ad^j:aya< (3) Hauva udapatat^ : (4) ’Uvajaiya kdrahyd avath4 athaha : 
(6) ‘ Adam Imaniali ainiya, ’Urajaiya khahiyathiya.’ 

(1) Says Dariua the king — (2) A man, named Martea, the aon of 
Sisicrea, (in) the city of Persia named Cyganaca, there he dwelt. (3) 
He arose : (4) to the state of Susiana thus he said : (6) ‘ I am Imanes, 
king of Susiana.’ 


Far. i. (1) Thitiya Dtirayavush khahiyatWyo — (2) Adakiya adam aaha- 

niya dham abiya ’Dvajam, pasdva hachtoa ’Uv<yiji. avam 

Martiyam agarbdya : (3) hyashiim mathishta 4ha na. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) When I was sending to Susiana, 
then the Susianians, fearing (f) me, seized that Mmrtes. (3) He 
who was their chief slew him.* 


Par. 6. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshtiyathiya— (2) I. martiya FrarartisA 
ndma, Afdda, hauva udapatati. (3) MAdaiya kdrahyi avathd athaha : 
(4) ‘Adam. Khdiathriia’^ ainiya, ’Uvakhshatarahyi taumAyd.’ (6) 
PasAva kAra MAda hya vithdpatiya dha, AaohAma hamitriya abava. 

(6) Abiya avam Fravartim ashiyava : (7) hauva khahdyathiya abava 
MAdaiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) A man, named Phraortes, a Mede, 
he rose up. (3) To the state of Media thus he said : (4) I am Xa- 
thrites, of the race of Cyazaxes. (6) Then the Median troops who were 
at home (?) revolted from me. (6) They went over to that Phraortes : 

(7) he became king of Media. 


Pa/r. 6. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) KAro Pdria utd 
Mdda hya upA mAm Aha, hauva kamanama Aha. (3) PasAva adam 
kAram fraishayam. (4) Vidarna nAma PArsa, manA badaka, avam- 
shAm mathishtam akunavam. (6) Avalhdshdm athaham — (6) ‘ PritA 
avam kAram tyara MAdam jatA, hya manA niya gaubatiya.' (7) Pasdva 
hauva Vidarna badA kArA ashiyava. (8) TatliA MAdam parArasa, Ma 
. . . '* ndma, vardanam Madaiya, avadA hamaranam akunaush hadd 
Mddailish. (9) Bya MAdaishuvA mathishta Aha, hauva adakiya niya 

dA (10) AuramazdAmsiya upastAm abara ; (11) 

vashnA AuramazdAha kAra hya Vidamahyd avam kAram tyam hami- 
triyam aja vasiya. (12) AnAmakahya mAhyd ixvii, (?) rauchabish, 
thakatA Aha avathAshAm hamaranam kartam. (13) PasAva hauva 
him hya manA Kapada nAmA, dahyAush MAdaiya, avadA mAm 
amdnaya, ydtd adam arasam MAdam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) The army of Persians and Medea 


’ The sense of this passage, which 
is illegible in the Persian, is fixed by 
the Babylonian transcript. 

* Bestored from the detached in. 


Bcription. 

In the Babylonian the same of 
this town appears as Manta, in the 
Soythio it is Marui. 
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that iras wi<Ji me, that (army) was lew in number. (3) Then I sent 
forth troops. (4) Hydames bj name, a Persian, one of mj subjects,* 
him I appointed their iesuier. (5) Thus I addressed them : (6) ‘ Qo 
forth (and) smite that hledian state, which does not acknowledge me-’’ 
(7) Then that Bydames marched with his army. (8) When he 
reached Media, a city of Media, named Mams (I), there he fought a 
battle with the Medea. (9) He who was the leader of the Medes 
could not at all resist him (t). (10) Orraazd brought help to me ; (11) 
by the grace of Orm^zd, the troops of Hydames entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (12) On the 27th (?) day of the month Anamaka, then it 
was the battle was thus fought by them. (13) Then that army of 
mine at (a place) called Capada, a district of Media, waited for me 
until I afmved in Media. 


Par. 7. (1) Thdtiya 'Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Patdm D&darahiih 
ndma, Arminiya, mand badalca, avam adam frdishayam Arminam. 
(3) Avathdahiya athaham — (4) ‘ Prfdiya, kdra hya hamitriya, mand 
niya gaubatiya, aram jadiya. (6) Patdva Dddarshish aghlyava. (6) 
Yathd Arminam pardraaa, pasiva hamitriyA hagamatd paraitd patish 
Dddarshim hamaranam chartaniya. (7) .... ndma, avahanam 
Armaniyiya, avadd hamaranam akunara. (8) Aurarrtazddnutiya upas- 
tdm abara ; (9) vashnd Auramazddha, kdra hya mand avam kdram 
tyam hamitriyam aja vaaiya. (10) Thuravdharahya mdhyd VHI. 
tauchabiah, thakatd dha avathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Then (a man), Dadarses by name, 
an Armenian, one of my subjects, him I sent to Armenia. (3) Thus I 
said to him — (2) ‘ Go forth, the rebel state, which does not acknow- 
ledge me, smite it.’ (5) Then Dadarses marched. (6) When he 
reEiched Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, came again before 
Dadarses, to do battle. (7) Zoza ^ (?) by name, a village of Armenia, 
there they fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brought help to me ; (9) by 
the grace of Onnazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel army. (10) 
On the 8th day of the month Thuravahara, then it was a battle was 
thus fought by them. 


Par. 8. (1) Thdtiya VdrayavuaA khahdyathiya — (2) Patiya duvitiyam 
hamitriyd hagainatd paraitd pattah Dddarehim hafnaranam chartaniya. 
(3) Tigra ndmd didd Arraaniyaiya avadd hamaranam akunava- (4) 
Auramazddmaiya upastdm abara ; (6) vashnd Auramazddha kdra hya 
mand avam kdram tyam hamitryam aja vasiya. (6) Thuravdharahya 
mdhyd xviii. rauchabish, thakatd dha avathd^dm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Por the second time the rebels, 
having collected, returned before Dadarses, to do battle. (3) The fort 
of Armenia named Tima, there they fought a battle. (4) Ormazd 
brought help to me j (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely 


• Literally, “ one bound to me.” 

’ Literally, “ which is not called 


* This name is recovered from the 
Babylonian transcript. 
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defeated that rebel army. (6) On the 18th day of the month Thnrara- 
hara/ then it was the battle was thus fought by them.® 


Por. 9. (1) TAdtiya Ddrayayuah khehAyathiya — (2) Patiya tritiyam 
hamifryd hagcmMtd paraiU patiah DAdarahim hamaranam chartaniya. 
(3) TJAj/Ama nAma didA Armaniyaiya, avadA hamara,nam akunava. (4) 
AuramazdAmatyo upaaidm abara ; (5) vaahnA AuramazdAha kAra hya 
manA avam kAram tyarn hamUryam aja vasiya. (6) ThAigarchaiah 
mAhyA IX. rauchabiah, thakatA Aha avathdihdm hamaranam kartam. 
(7) PaaAva DAdarahiah chitA mAm amAnaya a . . . yAtA adam araaam 
MAdam. 

(1) Saya Dariua the king — (2) For the third tiin* the rebela, 
haying collected, returned before Dadaraea, to do battle. (3) A fort 
of Armenia named Uhyama, there they fought a battle. (4) Ormazd 
brought help to me ; (5) by the grace of Ormazd, my foroea entirely 
defeated that rebel army. (6) On the 9th day of the month Thaigar- 
chiah,® then it rraa the battle waa thua fought by them. (7) After- 
wards Dadaraea waited for me there until I reached Media. 


Par 10. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khahAyathiya — (2) Pasdva Vumiia 
nAma PAraa, manA badaka, avam adam frAiahayam Arminam. (3) 
Avathdshiya aihaham — (4) ‘ Pridiya, kAra hya hamitriya manA niya 
gaubatiya, avam jadiya.’ (6) P<widva Vumisa ashiyava. YathA 
Arminam parArasa, paifm hamitriya hagamatA paraitA patish Vumisam 

hamaranam chartaniya. (7) ndmd daAyAush AthurAyA, 

avadA hamaranam akunava. (8) A.\aa.mazddmaiya upastdm abara ; 
(9) vashnA AuramazdAha, kAra hya manA avam kdram tyam hami- 
triyam aja vasiya, (10) AuAmakahya mAhya xv. rauchabish, thahxtd 
dha avathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then (a man) named Vomises, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, him I sent to Armenia. (3) Thus I said 
to him— (4) ‘ Go forth, the rebel state which does not acknowledge 
me, smite it. ’ (5) Then Vomises went forth. (6) When he reached 
Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, came again before Vomises, 
to do battle. (7) A district of Assyria, named Achidus,' there they 
fought a battle. (8) Onnazd brought help to me ; (9) by the grace of 
Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. (10) On the 
15th day of the month Anamaka,® then it was the battle was thus 
fought by them.® 

Par. 11. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khshdyathiya — (2) Patiya duvitiyam 
hamitriyA hagamatA paraitA patisA Vumisam hamaranam chartaniya. 

(3) AutiyAra nAniA, dahyAush Armina(y/i, avadd hamaranam akunava. 

(4) AuramazdAmaiya upastAm abara ; (6) vaahnd AuramazdAha kAra 


® The second month. 

® The Babylonian transcript adds. 
He slew 546 of them, and took 620 
of them prisoners. 

® The third month, 

^ This name is recovered from the 


Scythic version, which gives Atchitu. 

® The tenth month (see above, p. 
697, note ®). 

® The Babylonian has, They slew 
of the enemy 2024." 
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h;a mani avam k^am tyam hamitiiyain aja vasiya (6) 7'%itmyiba- 
m^y^ . lyamanam patiya ayatbishim hamaramam hartam. 

(7) PasdTa Vunusa chit4 inAsa am^aya Amunaiya, ydid adam arasam 
Madam. 

(1) Says Danus the king — (2) For the second time the rebels, 
haying collected, came before Vomises to do battle. (3) A district of 
Armema, named Otiara, there they fought a battle (4) Ormazd 
brought help to me , (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated that rebel army (6) In the month of Thurayahara, at the 
fall moon (?), the battle was thus fought by them.* (7) Afterwards 
Vomises wait^ for me in Armenia, until I reached Media. 

Par 12. (?) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Paadva adam mjd- 
yam hacha Babiraush (3) Ashiyavam Madam (4) Yathh Mkdam 
pardraaam, Gudnish ndma, yardanam Mddaiya, avadd hauva Fra- 
v&rtuh, hya i/ddaiya khshdyathiya agaubatd, aisha hadd kdrd patish 
mdm hamaramam chartamya (5) Pasdva hamaranam akumd (6) 
Auramazdixa&iya upastdm abara, (7) vashnd Auramazddha kdram 
tyam Frarartaish adam ajanatn yasiya (8) Adukanaish mdhyd xzyi. 
rauchabish, thakatd dha ayathd hamaranam akunui 

(1) Says Danus the king — (2) Then I went out from Babylon. 
(3) I proceeded to Media (4) When I reached Media, a city of Media 
named Gundrusia, there that Phraortes, who (was) called king of 
Media, came with an army against me, to do battle (6) Then we 
fought a battle (6) Ormazd brought help to me , (7) by the grace of 
Ormazd, I entu-ely defeated the army of Phraortes (8) On Oie 26th 
day of the month Adukamsh,* then it was we thus fought the battle 

Par 13 (1) TTwftiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva hauva Fra- 
yartish hadd kamonatfnsh oshdraibish amutha, Bagd ndmd dahydush 
Afddaiya, avadd ashiyaia (3) Pasava adam kdram fiAuhayam, tyipar- 
tiya Frayartish agarbatd anayatd abiya mdm. (4) Adamshiya utd 
ndham utd gaiishd utd dram frdjanam, utdshiya . m 

awajam (6J Duyaraydmaiya basta addnya , (6) haruvashun kdra 
avatim (7) Pasdra adam Hagamatdnaiya uzamaydpatiya aknnayam. 

(8) Utd martu/A tyishiya fratamd ammhiyd ahatd aiaiya Hagamatd- 
TMiya atara diddm frdhajam 

(1) Says Danus the king — (2) Then that Phraortes, with a few 
horsemen, fled from thence to a distnct of Media, called Rhages (3) 
Then I sent an army, by which Phraortes was taken (and) brought 
before me (4) I cut off both his nose, and his ears, and his tongue (f), 
and I scourged him (?) (6) He was kept chained at my door ; 

(6) all the kingdom beheld him (7) Afterwards I crucified him at 
Agbataiia (8) And the men, who were lus chief followers, 1 slew 
within the citadel at Agbatana 

Par 14 (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) I marttya, Chitra- 
takhma ndma, d3agarttpa,hauvamaiya hamatnya abaya. (3) Kdrahyd 

* Agam wo have m the Babylonian enemy 2045, and took 1559 of them 
the number killed m the battle, and prisoners ” 
taken prisoners “They slew of the * The fourth month 
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avathi atliaha — (4) ‘ Adam khshdycethiya, Biaiya A«ij»rtaiy4) tTrakh- 
Aatarahyi ta\un4y&, (6) Paa4va adam kiram P&rtam ut4 Midiun 
/ro?shayam. (6) Tnihamaapilda n4ma, MAda, mani badafeo, 
shAm mathisAtam akunaTam. (7) AmtfuUh&m athaham. (8) ‘ 
kAram tyatn Aomitriyam hya manA niya gaubAtiya, avam jatA.’ (9) 
PaaAra TakhamcupAcla hadA kArA asAiyava. (10) Hamaranam aku- 
naush hadA ChitraiakhmA. (11) Auramazddmoij/a upastAm abara ; 

(12) vashnA AuramazdAha kAra hya manA avam kAram twm hami- 
triyam aja, iitA, Chitratakhmam agarbAya, utd Anaya abiya mAm. 

(13) PasAvashiya adam utA nAham utA gauahA frAjanam, utAahaiya 
.... aham avajam. (14) DuvarayAmaiya baata adAriyb (16) Haru- 
vaahim kAra avaiim. PasAvaahim ArbirAyA nzamayApatiya akunavam. 

(1) Says Dariua the king — (2) A man, named Sitrataehmes, a 
Sagartian, he rebelled againat me. (3) To the state thus he said — (4) 
‘ I am the king of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares. ’ (6) Then I sent 

forth an army of Persians and Medea. (6) (A man) named Tachmas- 
pates, a Mede, one of my subjects, him I made their leader. (7) Thus 
I said to them — (8) ‘ Go forth (and) smite that rebel state which does 
not acknowledge me.’ (9) Then Tachmaapates set forth with hia 
army. (10) He fought a battle with Sitratachmes. (11) Ormazd 
brought help to me ; (12) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops defeated 
that rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, and brought (him) before me. 

(13) Then I out off both hia nose and his ears, and 1 scourged him (?). 

(14) He was kept chained at my door. (16) All the kingdom beheld 
him. (16) Afterwards I crucified him at Arbela. 


Par. 16. (1) ThAtiya DAroyarush khshAyathiya — (2) Ima tya manA kartam 
Jfddaiya. 

(1 ) Says Darius the king — (2) This is what (was) done by me in 
Media. 


Par. 16. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshdyntUya — (2) Parthva utA VarkAna 

va. (3) Frsvartsish agaubatA ; (4) Vish- 

tAspa, manA pitA, h kAra avahar Atara. (6) 

PasAva VishtAspa ab anuahiyA Aya. (6)ViBh- 

pauztish nAma, vardanam Parihvaiya^ orodA hamaranam akunava. 
(7) Auramazddmaiya npastdm abara ; (8) Va»hnd Auraanazddha Vish- 
tdspa avam kdram tyam hamitriyam aja vaaiya. (9) Viyakhnahya 
mdhyd ZKU. rauchabish, thakatd aha svathAshAm hamaranam kartam.' 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Parthia and Hyrcania revolted 
against me. (3) They declared for Phraortes. (4) Hystaspes, my 

father,* (6) Afterwards Hystaspes, with a few troops, 

set forth. (6) (At a place) called Hyspaostes, a town of Parthia, there 
he fought a battle. (7) Ormazd brought help to me ; (8) by the 


' This paragraph, which is almost 
entirely illegible in the Persian, can 
be restored in most clauses with cer- 
tainty from the Babylonian and Scy- 
tbic transcripts. 


* The sense is recovered from the 
Scythio transcript, which says, “ Hy- 
staspes, my father, was in Parthia; 
the people revolted and forsook him j 
! then Hystaspes,” &o. (Norris, p. 116). 
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grace of Ormazd, Hystaspea entirely defeated that rebel army. (9) On 
the 22iid day of the month TiyakhnB,^ then it was the battle (woe) 
thus fought % them. 


OOLUKN HI. 

Par. 1. (1) Thdtiya D^yavueh khshiyathiya — (2) Pas^va adam kitram 
Pdream frdishayam abiya Viaht&spam hachd Bagiyd. (3) Yathd 
hauva kdrs par&aea abiya Yiehtdapam, pasira Visht^pa ayastd ayam 
kiram ashiyaya. (4) Patigrabanindma, yardanam Parthyaiya, ayad4 
hamaranam akunaush hadi hamitnyaibish (5) Auramazddmaiya 
upaatlUniabara ; (6) yaehnlL Auramazd4ha Yiehtdepa avam ktSramiyam 
hamitryam aja vasiya. (7) Oarmapadahya mdhyd i. raucha, thakatd 
dha avathcUhim hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Saya Baniia the king — (2) Then I aent a Persian army to 
Hystaspes from Rhages. (3) When that army reached Hystaapea, 
then Hyataapea marched forth with those troops. (4) (At a place) 
called Patigrabana, a city of Parthia, there he fought a battle with 
the rebela (6) Ormazd brought help to me , (6) by the grace of 
Ormazd, Hyst^pes entirely defeated that rebel army. (7) On the let 
day of the mon^ Garmapada,' then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them. ^ 


Par 2 (1) Thitiya Dirayavush khshiyathiya — (2) Paadya dahyduah 
mand abava. (3) Ima tya mand kartam Parthyaiya. 

(1) Says Banua the king — (2) Then the pronnce submitted to 
me (became mine) (3) This is what (was) done by me in Parthia. 


Par. 3 (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khehdyathiya — (2) Margush ndmd, dah- 
ydush hauvamaiya hashitiyd abaya. (3) I martiya, Frdda ndma, 
Mdrgaya, ayam mathishtam akunayatd (4) Paadya adam frdishayam 
Dddarshish ndma, Pdrsa, mand badaka, Bdkhtanyd khshatrapdyd, abiya 
ayam (6) Ayathdahiya athahara — (6) ‘ Pridiya, ayam kdram jadiya, 
hya mand niya gaubatiya.’ (7) Pasdya Bddarshi^ hadd kdrd ashiyaya. 
(8) Hamaranam akunaush hadd Mdrrayaibish. (9) Auramazddmaiya 
upastdm abara , (10) vaslind Auramazddha kdra hya mand ayam kdram 
tyam hamitnyam aja vasiya. (11) Atnydtiyahya mdhy d XXITI raucha- 
bish, thakatd dha, avathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Panus the kmg — (2) The proyince called Margiana, 
that reyolted agamst me (3) A man, named Phrates, a Margian, 
him they made their leader (4) Then I sent to him (one who was) 
named Dadarses, (who was) my subject, and satrap of Bactna. (6) 
Thus I said to him — (6) ‘ Go forth, (and) smite that people which does 
not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then Hadarses set forth with his forces. 
(8) He fought a battle with the Margians. (9) Ormazd brought help 


* The twelfth month (see above, p 
694, note •) 

* The fifth month (see above, p. 
694, note *) 


’ The Babylonian adds “ He slew 
of their number 6560, and took 4183 
of them prisoners ’ 
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to me ; (10) the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (11) On the 23rd day of the month Atriyatiya,* then it 
was the battle was thus fought by them.* 


Par. A (1) Thitiya Dirayavush khshAyathiya — ^2) Pasiiva dahyiush 
manA abava. (3) Ima tya manA kartam B&htanyA 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then the province submitted to 
me. (3) This is what (was) done by me in Bactria. 


Par. 6. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAj^thiya — (2) I. martin, VahyazdAta 
nAma, TArvA nAma vardanam, TntiyA nAmA dahyAush PAraaiya, avadA 
adAraya. (3) Hauva duvitiyam udapatatA. (4) PArssAya kArahyA 
avathA athaha — (S) ‘ Adam Bardiya amiya, hya Kuraush putra.’ 
(6) PasAva kAra PAraa, hya vithApatiya hachA vadAyA fratarta, hauva 
hachAma hamitriya abava. (7) Abiya avam VahyazdAtam ashiyava. 
(8) Hauva khshAyathiya abava PArsaiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) A man, named Velsdates, (in) a 
city named Tarba, in the district of Persia called Yntiya, there he 
dwelt. (3) He rose up a second time. (4) To the state of Persia he 
thus said — (6) ‘ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus. ’ (6) Then the 

Persian people, who were at home, being removed from connection 
(with me) (?) revolted from me. (7) They went over to that Ve'isdates. 
(S) He became king of Persia. 


Par. 6. (1) Thdtiya DArayarush khshAyathiya — (2) PasAva adam kiram 
PArsam utA l^dam frAishayam hya upA mAm Aha. (3) Artavardiya 
nAma, PArsa, manA badaka, avamsliAm mathishtam akunavam. (4) 
Hya aniya kAra PArsa pa'sA manA ashiyava MAdam. (.5) PasAva Arta- 
vardiya hadA kArA ashiyava PArsam. (6) YathA PArsam parArasa, 
RakhA nAma, vardanam PArsaiya, avadA hauva V ahyazdita hya Bardiya 
agaubatA, aisha hadA kArA patish Artavardiyam hamarsnam chartaniya, 

a PasAva hamaranara akunava. (8) AuramazdAmaiya upastAm abara ; 

vashnA AuramazdAha kAra hya manA avam kAram tyam Yahyaz- 
dAtahya aja vasiya. (10) ThuravAharabya mAhyA Xil. rauchabish, 
thakatA Aha avathAshAm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent forth the Persian and 
Median forces which were with me. (3) (A man) named Artabardes, 
a Persian, one of my subjects, him I made their leader. (4) The 
other Persian forces accompanied me to Media. (6) Then Artabardes 
went with his army to Persia. (6) When he reached Persia, (at) a 
city of Persia called Raoha, there that Veisdates, who was called 
Bardes, came with an army against Artabardes, to do battle. (7) 
Then they fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brought help to me ; (9) by 
the grace of Ormaad, ray forces entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. 
(10) On the 12th day of the month Thuravahara,' then it was the 
battle (was) thus fought by them. 


® The ninth month (see above, p. 
597, note*). 

• Again the Babylonian has the 
additional clause ; “ Dadarses slew 


4203 of them, and took 6562 oi them 
prisoners." 

* The second month (see above, p. 
600, note *). 
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Par.'J. (I) Th4tiyaD4rayaTUilikhali4yatkiya — (2)Pa«4TahauTaValiyaz- 
dctta hadd kamanaibish aabttraibish amutba ashiyava Pishiyd’nvd^km. 

(3) Hacbd avadasha kiram ayaati hydparam aisha patiab ArtaTardiyam, 
hamaranam chartaniya. (4) Farga nflma kaufa avadd hauaranam 
akunaya. (5) Awamazdimaiya apaattun abaia ; (6) vaahnA Auramaz- 
ddha kdra nya mand avam kiram tyam Vahyazddtahya aja vaaiya. 

(7) Garmapadahya zaihy& vi. lauchabiah, thakatd Aha avathAahAm 
hanaranam kartam. (8) UtA ayam VahyazdAtaiu agarbAya, utA 
martiyA tyiahiya fratamA anuahiyA Ahata agarbAya. 

(1) Says Dariua the king — (2) Then that Veiadatea, yyith a 
few hoiaemen, fled thence to Piasiachada. (3) From that place he 
came bepk again with an army against Artabardea, to do battle. 

(4) (At) the mountain named Parga, there they fought a battle. (6) 
Ormazd brought help to me ; (6) by the grace of (Smazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the army of Veiadatea. (7) On the 6th day of the 
month Oarmapada, then it waa the battle (was) so fought by them. 

(8) They both took that Veiadatea, and they took the men who were 
hia chief adherents. 


Par. 8. (1) ThAtiya DArayavuah khshAyathiya — (2) PasAva adam avam 
V ahyazdAtam utA martiyA tyiahiya fratamA anuahiyA Ahata, ’U vAdaiday a 
nAma yardanam PArsaiya, avadaehish uzamayApatiya akunavam. 

(1) Says Dariua the king — (21 Then that Veiadatea, and the men 
who were his chief adherents, (at) a city of Persia, named Chadidia, 
there I crucified them.* 


Par. 9. (1) ThAtiya DAraysmish khshAyathiya — (2) Hanva VahyazdAta 
hya Bardiya agaubatA, hauva kAram frAiahaya Hara’uvatim, VirAna 
nAma, PAraa, manA badaka, Hara’uvatiyA khahatrapAvA, abiya avam. 
(3) UtAsham 1. martiys mathishiam akunsush. (4) AvathAshAni 
Athaha — (5) ‘ PritA, VivAnam jatA, utA avam kAram hya DArayava- 
hush khshAyathiyahyA gaubatiya.’ (6) PasAva hauva kAra ashiyava, 
tyam VahyazdAta frAishaya abiya VivAnam, hamaranam chartaniya. (7) 
KApishkAnish nAniA dida, avadA hamaranam akunava. (6) Auramaz- 
dAmaiya upastAm abara ; (9) vashnA AuramazdAha kAra hya manA 
avam kAram tyam hamitriyam aja vasiya. (10) AnAmakahya mAhyA 
XIII. rauchabish, thakatA Aha avathAsli^ hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That Veisdates, who was called 
Hardee, he sent an army to A^hotia, against (a man) named Vibanus, 
a Persian, one of my subjects, and the satrap of Araohotia. (3) And 
he made a certain man their leader. (4) Thus he said to them — 
(6) ‘ Go forth, (and) smite Vibanus, and the state which acknowledges 
king Darius.’ (6) Then the army went forth, which Veisdates had 
sent against Vibanus, to do battle, (7) (At) a fort named Capiscanes,’ 
there they fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brought help to me ; (9) by 
the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. 


• The Babylonian and Scythian ver- * The Seythio adds — “ In Ars. 
sions add — “This is what was done chotia” (Norris, p. 121). 
by me in Persia." 
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(10) On the IStii daj of the month Anamaka/ then it rras the battle 
was thus fought by them. 


Par. 10. (1) ThAtiya DArayarush khshAyathiya — (2) Patiya hyAparam 
hamitaiyA hagamatA paraitA patish YivAuam, hamaranam chartaiuya. 
(3) Gadutava nAmA dahyAush, avadA hamaranam akanava. (4) Aurar 
masdAmaiya upastAm abara ; (6) rashnA AuramazdAha kAra hya monA 
avam kAram tyam hamitiyam aja vasiya. (6) ViyaiAnahya mAhyA vii. 
rauchabish, thakatA Aha avathAshAm hamaranam ksrtam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Again the rebels, having oollected, 
returned before Vibanus, to do battle. (3) (In) a district, named 
Gadytia, there they fought a battle. (4) Ormazd brought feelp to me j 
(6) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel 
army. (6) On the 7th day of the month Viyakhna,^ then it was the 
battle (was) thus fought by them. 


Par. 11. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) PasAva hauva 
martiya, hya avahyA kArahyA matkiskta Aka tyam YahyazdAtafrAishaya 
abiyaVivAnam, hauva mathts^to Kadi, kamanaibish asbAraibish as Aiyava. 
(3) ArshAda ntoA, didd ffara’isvatiyA avaparA atiyAisha. (4) PosAva 
YivAna hadA kArA nipadiya tyiya ashiya. (5) AvadAshim agarbAj/a utA 
martiyA tyisliiya fratamA anushiya Ahata awAja. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then that man, who was the leader 
of those troops which Yei'sdates had sent against Vibanus, that leader, 
with a few horsemen, fled away. (3) (At) a fort of Arschotia, named 
Arshada,® in that he took refuge (?). (4) Then Yibanus with his army 
set out in pursuit (?), (6) There he trok him, and slew the men who 

were his chief adherents. 


Par. 12. (1) ThAtiya DArayarush khshAyathiya — (2) PasAva dahyAush 
manA abava. (3) Ima tya manA kartam Hara’uvatiyA. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then the province submitted to me. 
(3) This is what (was) done by me in Arachotia. 


Par. 13. (1) ThAtiya DArayavusA khshAyathiya — (2) YAtA adam PArsaiyo 
utd MAdaiya Aham, patiya duvitiyam BAbiruviyA hamatriyA abava 
hacliAma. (3) I. martiya, Arakha n^s, Arminiya, Hahditahya putra, 
hauva udapatatA. (4) BAbirauva, DubAna nAma, dahyAush hachA 
avadasha hauva udapatatA. (6) AvathA adurujiya— (6) ‘ Adam Nabu- 
kudrachara amiya, hya NabunitahyA putra.’ (V) Pa^va kAra BAbi- 
ruviya hachAma hamitriya abava. (8) Abiya avam Arakham ashiyava. 
(9) BAbirum hauva agarbAyatA. (10) ]^uva khshAyathiya abava 
BAbirauva/ 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Whilst I was in Persia and hledia, 
for the second time the Babylonians revolted from me. (3) A man. 


* The tenth month (see above, n. 
B97, note®). 

® The twelfth month (see above, o. 
694, note *). ^ 


° The Scythic adds a clause which 
seems to mean " the dwelling-place of 
Tibanns” (Norris, p. 123). 
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named Araoas, an Armenian, the son of Handitus, he arose. ^ A 
district of Babylon, named Bobana, from thence he arose. (6) Thus 
he falsely decided — (6) ‘ I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.’ 
(7) Then the state of Babylon revolted from me. (8) It went over to 
that Aracus. (9) He seized on Babylon. (10) He became king of 
Babylonia. 


Par. 14. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) PasAva adam kAram 
frAishayam BAbirum. (3) YidafrA nAma, MAda, manA badaka, avam 
mathisntam akunavam. (4) AvathAshAm athaham ; (6) ‘ Prita, avam 
kAram lyam BAbirauva jatA, hya manA niya ganbatiya.’ (6) PasAva 
Vidafrd. hadA kArA ashiyava abiya BAbirum. (7) AuramaidAmaiya 
upastAm abara ; (8) vashnA AuramazdAha YidafrA BAbirum agarbAya 

S Marlcdicmahya mAhyA 11 . rauchabish, thakatA . . . 
)) patiya 

asariyatA. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent an army to Babylon. 
(3) (A manl named Intaphres, a Mede, one of my subjects, him I 
made (their) leader. (4) Thus I said to them — (6) ‘Go forth, (and) 
smite that Babylonian state, which does not acknowledge me.’ (6) 
Then Intaphres, with his army, marched to Babylon. (7) Ormazd 
brought help to me ; (8) by the grace of Ormazd, Intaphres took 
Babylon. (9) On the 2nd ^ day of the month Markazana,® then it was 
. . . (10) slain. 


Column TV. 

Par. 1. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) Ima tya manA kartam 
BAbirauva. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) This is what (was) done by. me in 
Babylonia 


Par. 2. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyothiyo — (2) Ima tya adam aku- 
navam, (3) vashnA Auramazddha aha hamahyAyA thrada. (4) PasAva 
yathA khshAyathiyA hamitriyA abava, adam xii. hamaranA ^unavam. 
(6) YashnA AuramazdAha adamshAm ajanam, utA K. khshAyathiyA 
agarbAyam. (6) I. GaumAta nAiuA, Magush, aha. (7) Hauva oAuru- 
jiya. (8) AvathA athaha — (9) ‘Adam Bardiya amiya, hya Kuraush 
nutra.’ (10) Hauva PArsam haraitriyam akunaush. (11) I. Atrina nAma, 
’Uvajaiya, hauva adurujiya. (12) AvsthA aihaha — (13) 'Adam HishA- 
yathiya amiya ’Uvajaiya.’ (14) Hauva ’Uvajam hamitriyam akunaush 
maiiA. (16) I. Naditabira nAma, BAbiniviya, hauva oAurujiya. (16) 
AvathA athalia — (17) ‘Adam NabukudracAara amiyaj hya Nabuni- 


^ The Soythio gives “ the zzii”* 
day.” 

* The eighth month. 

• The Scythio gives the following as 
the sense of §§ 9 and 10: “He made 
the army (of Aracus) prisoners, and 


also their leader. Then that Aracus, 
and the chief men who were with him, 
were taken and brought before me. 
Then I gave orders that they should 
crucify both Aracus and the chief 
men who were with him.’* 
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iahya paira.’ {18^ Hativa Bibirum hamitriyatA aJcunaUbll (19) I. 
Martiya sAma, Pma, hauva adurujiya.. (20) AvathA athaha — (21) 
‘Adam Imanish uniya, ’TJvajaiya iiaidya/Mya.’ (22) Hauva 'Dvajam 
bamitilyam akunaush. (23) I. FravartM nAma, MAda, hauva euIutu- 
jiya. (24) AvathA athaha — (26) ‘Adam Khahathrita, amiya, ’Uvaksha- 
tarahya taumAyA.’ (26) Hauva MAdam hamitriywm akunaoBb- (27) 
I. Ohitratakiuna n&ma, Asagartiya, hauva adurujiya. (28) AvathA 
athaha — (29) ‘Adam khshAyathiya amiya Aeagaitaiya, ’Umkahata- 
rahya taumAyA.’ (30) Hauva Asagartam hamitrtyam akunaush. (31) 
I. PrAda nAma, HArgava, hauva adurujiya. (32) AvathA athaha— 
(33) 'Adam khshAyathiya amiya Margauva.' (34) Hauva Maigum 
hamitiiyam akunaush. (35) I. FahyazdAia nAma, PArsa, hauva adu- 
rujiya. (36) Avathd athaha — (37) ‘Adam Baxdiya aShiya, hya 
Kuraush putra.’ (38) Hattva Fdraam hamitriyam akunaush. (39) I. 
Arakha nAma, Arminiya hauva adurujiya. (40) AvathA athaha — (41) 
‘Adam Nabukudrachara amiya, hya ATatunitahya putra.’ (42) Hauva 
BAbirum hamatriyam akunaush. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by 
the grace of Ormazd was it (done) altogether.*® (4)^After that the 
kings rebelled against me, I fought 19 battles. (6) By the grace of 
Ormazd I smote them, and took 9 kings (prisoners). (6) One was 
named Oomates, a Magian. (7) He spake Ues. (8) Thus he said — (9) 
‘ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’ (10) He caused Persia to revolt. 
(11) Another (was) named Atrines, a Susianian ; he spake lies. (12) 
Thus he said— (13) ‘ 1 am the king of Susiana,’ (14) He caused 
Susiana to revolt from me. (16) Another (was) named Nadintabelus, 
a Babylonian ; he spake lies. (16) Thus he said — (17) ‘ I am Nabo- 
chodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.’ (18) He caused Babylon to revolt. 
(19) Another (was) named Mai-tes, a Persian ; he spake lies. (20) 
Thus he said — (21) ‘I am Imanes, the king of Susiana.’ (22) He 
caused Susiana to revolt. (23) Another (was) named Phraortes, a 
Mede ; he spake lies. (24) Thus he said — (26) ‘ I am Xathrites, of 
the race of Cyaxares.' (26) He caused Media to revolt. (27) Another 
(was) named Sitratachmes, a Sagartian ; he spake lies. (28) Thus he 
said — (29) ‘ I am the king of S^artia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ (SO) 
He caused Sagartia to revolt. (31) Another (was) named Phraates, a 
Margian ; he spake Ues. (32) Thus he said — (33) ‘ I am king of Mar- 
giana.' (34) He caused Margiana to revolt. (35) Another (was) named 
Veisdates, a Persian ; he spake lies. (36) Thus he said — (37) ‘ I am 
Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’ (38) He eaused Persia to revolt. (39) 
Another (was) named Aracus, an Armenian ; he spake lies. (40) Thus 
he said — (41) ‘1 am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.’ (42) 
He caused Babylon to revolt. 


Par. 3. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyatliiya — (2) Imaiya ix. khshAya- 
thiyA adam ajarbayam atara imA hamaranA. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) These 9 kings have I taken in 
these battles. 


*® The phrase hamahydyd thrada has been variously translated. Oppert 
suggests “all my life;” Spiegel, “in all respects Benfey, “altogether- 
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Pa/f. 4. (1) Tliitiya DireyaMM^ lAthdyathijst-- (3) DalijiTa im4 tya liuni- 

triy4 abara. (3) Barauga di 4 akenansh, tya miaiya k4rani 

adurojiyasba. (4) PoaiTa Di ....... 4 man4 daatayi ^unaush. 

(5) YatU m4ni kiijna, awath4 Di 

(1) BayB Dariua the Icing — (8) These are the provinces which 
rebelled. (3) The god .... created lies that they should deceive the 
atate.^ (4) Afterwards the god Ormasd gave tiie people into my 
hand. (5) As I desired, so the god Or mse d ^d (t) * 


Par. 6. (1) Th4tiya D4rayavuah khah4yathiya — (2) Tuvam k4 khshAra- 
thiya hya aparam ahya, hach4 danuig4 darsham patipayuv4. (3) Sur- 
tif/a hya%iraujana ahatiya, avam ufrastam para84. (4) Yadiya avathA 
maniydhya , dahyAushmaiya dunuA ahatiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Thou who mayest be king hereafter, 
keep thyself entirely from lies.® (3) The man who may be a liar, him 
destroy utterly. (4) If thou shalt thus observe, my country shall 
remain in its integrity. 


Par. 6. (1) ThAtiya Ddrayavush khshAyathiya — (2) Inia tya adam akuna- 
vam, (3) vashnA Amram&zddka AamahyAyA thrada akunavam. (4) 
Tuvam kA hya aparam imAm dipim patiparasAhya, tya manA kartam 
varnavartAm thuvAm mAtya durujiyAhya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by the 
grace of Ormazd have I dona it altogether. (4) Thou who mayest 
hereafter peruse this tablet, let not that which has been dene by me 
seem to thee falsely recorded. 


Par. 7. (1) ThAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) Auramardd . . . 
iyiya yathA ima hashiyam niya dumkhtam adam akunavom hamahyiji, 
thrada. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Ormazd is my witness (!) that I 
have truly (ht. not falsely) made this record (of my deeds) throughout. 


Par. 8. (1) TliAtiya DArayavush khshAyathiya — (2) VashnA AuramozdAha 
, . Amaiya aniyaslichiya vasiya astiya kartam, ava ahyAyd dipiyd niya 
nipishtam. (3) AvahyarAdiya niya nipishtam, mAtyo hya aparam 
imAm dipim patiparasAtiya, avahyA paruva thA .... tya manA kartam 
nishida (?), vamavAtiya dumkhtam maniydhya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) By the grace of Ormazd, there is 
much which hag besides been done by me that is not inscribed on 
this tablet. (3) On that account it has not been inscribed, lest he 
who hereafter might peruse this tabled to him the many deeds (!) that 


* Mr. Norris considers the Scythio 
here to mean — “ The god of lies made 
them rebel, that they should subvert 
the empire” (Beh. Insor. p. 127). 

* It is doubtful if the Persian text 
uses the name of Ormazd in this para- I 

VOt. II. 


graph, or if it merely employs the 
term Diva, “the God.” The Baby- 
lonian version however proves, beyond 
dispnie, that the aUnsion is to Oro- 
mazdes as nsnal. 

• Or “ exert thyself to pnt down lies.” 
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hare been done by me elsewhere, might seem (?) to hare been fidsely 
recorded. 


Far. 8. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayaruah khshdyathiya— (2) Tpiya parurd khshd- 

yathiyd & iha avaish^ aril, niya astiya kartam, yath^. manli 

rMhnd Auramazdiba hamahyityd durartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) They who were kings before me, 
by them it has not been done as by me entirely by the grace of 
Ormazd. 

Far. 10. (1) Thitiya DtoyarusA kAskdyathiya— (2) . . . nuram thurdm 

ramaratdm tya man^ kartam arath^ amAy&ridiya mi 

apagaudaya. (3) Yadiya imim hadugim niya apagaudiyihya, kirahyi 
thihya, Auiamazdd thur^m daushtd biyi, utdfaiya taumd rasiya biyi, 
uti daragam jiri. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Let it seem good to thee, my suc- 
cessor (1), that what has been thus publicly (?) done by me, on that 
account thou conceal not. (3) If thou conceal not this edict, (but) tell 
it to the country, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and may thy off- 
spring be nrimcrous, and mayest thou live long. 


Par. 11. (1) Thitiya DirayavusA khthdyatbiya , — (2) Yadiya imim hadu^im 
apagaudayihya, niya iiAhya kdrahyd, AuramazdAtaya jati biyi, 
utatiiya taumi mi biyi. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) If thou conceal this edict, (and) tell 
(it) not to the country, may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou 
have no ofispring (lit. may there be no offspring to thee). 


Par. 12. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayawiab khshiyatliiya — (2) Ima tya adam akuna- 
vam, (3) hamahyiyi thra(ia vashiid Auramazdiha akunavam. (4) 
Auramazdimaiya upastim abara, uti aniyd Bagdba. tyaiya hatiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by the 
grace of Ormazd hare 1 done it altogether. (4) Ormazd * brought help 
to me, and the other gods which are. 


Far. 13. (1) Thitiya Dirayavush khshiyathiya — (2) Avahyarddiya Aura- 
mazdi upastim abara, uti aniyi Bagiha tyaiya hatiya, yathi, niya 

arika iham, niya daraujhana iham, niya zurakara iham, 

imaiya taumi upariya abashtim upanya mim niya shakurim .... 

huvatam zura akunavam. (3) Tynmiya hya hamatakshati 

mani vithiyi, avam ubartam abaram, hya . iyani .... avam upastam 
aparasam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) For this reason Ormazd brought 
help to me, and the other gods which are, (because) that I was not 
wicked (heretical ?), nor was 1 a liar, nor was I a tyrant ® 


* The Scythic version here explains 
the term Ormazd by adding — “Annap 
Arriy^m,” "The God of the Arians” 
/NorriB. T>. ISOV 


^ Tho Babylonian version continnes, 
“ neither 1 nor any of my family . . . 
I obeyed the laws 
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who has laboured for my family, him I have cherished and protected 
(lit. well-cherished I have cherished) ; he who has been hottile (?) to 
me, him I have utterly rooted out (well-destroyed I have destroyed). 


Par. 14. (1) Thdtiya ildrayavush khsh&yathiya — (2) Tuvam ha khthlya- 
ihiya hya apuiun ahya, martiya hya daraujhana ahatiya, byavi . . . 
tar . . , ahatiya, avaiya md daushtd biyd. (3) Avaiya ahifrashtddiya 
parasd. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Thou who mayest be king here- 
' after, thg man who may be a liar, and who may be an tvUrdoer (?), do 
not befriend them. (3) Cast them out into utter perdition ( ?). 


Par. 16. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiyo — (2) Tuvam kd hya aparam 
imdm dlpim vaindhya tydm adam niyapisham, imaivd patiksid, mdtya 
visandhya. (3) Ydvd jivdhya (?), dvd avaiya parikard. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Thou who mayest hereafter behold 
this tablet, which I have engraved, and these figures, (beware) lest 
thou injure (them). (3) As long as thou livest, so long preserve them. 


Par. 16. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Yadiya imdm dipim 
vaindhya imaivd patikud, niyadish visandhya, utdmaiya ydvd taumd 
ahatiya parikardhadish, Auramazdd thuvdm daushtd biyd, utdtaiya 
taumd vaaiya biyd, utd daragam jivd, utd tya kunavdhya avatiya 
Auramazdd m m jadanautuva. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) li thou shalt behold this tablet and 
these figures, (and) not injure them, and shalt preserve them as long 
as my seed endures, (then) may Ormazd be thy friend, and may thy 
seed be numerous, and mayest thou live long ; and whatever thou 
doest, may Ormazd bless it for thee in after times. 


Par. 17. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Yadiya imdm dipim, 
imaivd patikard vaindhya visandhadish, utdmaiya ydvd taumd ahatiya 
niyadish parikarahya, Auramazddtaiya jatd biyd, utdtaiya taumd md 
biyd, utd tya kunavdhya avataiya Auramazdd nikatuva (t), 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) If seeing this tablet, and these 
images, thou injurest them, and preservest them not as long as my 
seed endures, (then) may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou have 
no offspring, and whatever thou doest, may Ormazd curse (?) it for 
thee. 


Par. 1 8. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya— (2) Imaiya martiyd tyaiya 
adakiya avadd ahatd ydtd adam Oaumdtam tyam Magum avdjanam 
hya Bardiya agaubatd. (3) Adakiya imaiya martiyd hamata^hatd 
anushiyd mand ; (4) Yidafrand ndma, Yayaspdrahyd putra, Pdrsa ; 
(6) Utdna ndma, Thukhrahyd putra, Pdrsa ; (6) Qaubaruva ndma, 
Marduniyahyd putra, Parsd ; (7) Yidama ndma, Bagdbignahyd putra, 
Pdrsa ; (8) Bagabukhsha ndma, Ddduhyahyd putra, Pdrsa ; (9) 
Ardumanish ndma, Yahukahyd putra, Pdr^ 
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(1) Bays Daritu the Jdng — These are the men who alone were 
there, when 1 slew Gomatea the Magian, who was called Bardes. (3) 
Theee men alone helped me as my followers ; (4) (One) named Intapher- 
nes, the son of Velspaxes, a Persian ; ffi) (One) named Otanea, the son 
of ^oris, a Persian ; (6) (One) named Gfobryas, the son of Mardonius, 
a Persian ; (7) (One) named Hydames, the son of Megabignes, a 
Persian ; (8) (One) named Me^byzns, the son of PadoBs, a Persian ; 
(9) (One) named Ardomanes, the son of Basuces, a Persian. 


Par. 19. (1) Thitiya Diirayavush khshiyathiyo — (2) Tuvam kd khshdya- 

thiya hya aparam ahya, ty&mi vidim tastiy^nd 

. . . tya Dirayavush .• 

akunavam 


(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Thou who mayest be king hereafter 


Col.DMN V.“ 

Par. 1, (1) Thitij^a Ddrayawtsh Wiahdyathiya — (2) Ima tya adam akuna- 
vam ; vafhnd Aurammddha hamahydyi, thrada akwiavurh th4 

khshiyathiya vajanam (3) Du/iydush hanva 

hacAamd hamitriyd abava. (4) I. inarliya . . . imims nima, ’Uvajiyd 
avam mafAishtam tJcunava. (6) Pasiva adam kiram {rdiahay&m 
’Vvajam. (6) I. wariiya Gaubamva nima, Fdrsa, mand imdska, 
avamshdm mothishtam akunavam. (7) Pasdva hauva fraubanit’o hadd 
kdrd ashiyava ’Uvajam. (8) Hamaranam afcunausA hadd Anmitriyaibish. 

(9) Pasiya utdshiya marada iit4 

agarbdya utd Iniya abiya ladm dahyiush 

janam awad^shim 

(1) Soys Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, by the 

grace of Ormazd, I have accomplished all of it hing . . 

(3) This province revolted against me. (4) A man, named 

.... imim, him the Susianians made their chief. (6) Then 1 sent 
troops to Susiana. (6) A man, named Gobryas, a Persian, one of my 
subjects, him I appointed (to be) their leader. (7) Then that Gobryas 
with (his) troops went to Susiana. (8) He fought a battle with the 

rebels. (9) Then and liis and . . 

seized and brought to me 

province there I slew him 


Par. 2. (1) Thdtiya Ddmyavushkhshiyatbiya — (2) 

Auramazdd 4ya . . . . 

ddha thadish akunavam. 


utd dah 

vashnU Auramaz- 


• This column has not had the bene- 
fit of Col. Hawlinson’s later correc- 
tions, having been found by him on 


his last visit inacoessible- The Baby- 
lonian and Scythian transcripts also 
here fail entirely. 
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(1) Says Darias the king — (2) . 

Orma^ by the grace 

I hare done. 


and 

of Ormazd . . 


Par. 3. (1) Thdtiya Ddrai/avuah khahdyaffiiya — (2) Hya aparam imam y 
hatiya utd jivahy& 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Whoever may hereafter 

this and of life 


Par. 4. Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyafAeya — (2) aehi- 

yavam abiya Sakfim Tigram barataya 

. iya abiya darayam, avam 4janam ; aniyam agarMyam 

abiya m&m, utd Sakuka n4.ma, avam B.ga/r- 

bdyam avadd aniyam mathu&tom dm &a ; 

pasdva da 


(1) Says Darius the king — (2) I went to Sacia 

the Tigris towards the sea, him 

I passed over (?) I slew ; the enemy I seized 

to me, and Sacuces by name, him I made prisoner 

there the other leader (?) it was ; then . . . 


Por. 6. (1) Thdtij/a Dirayavush khshiyatWyd — (2) md niya 

Atiramazdd yadiya vashnd AuramazdiyMi 

.... abunavam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) not Ormazd 

by the grace of Ormazd I have done (it). 


Por. 6. (1) Thdfiya Ddrayavuth khshdyathiya — (2) . . . . AuramaztUm 
yadita utd jivahyd utd 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Ormazd 

and of life, and 
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